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Japanese This school aims to give SECOND TERM. ; 
Language instruction in the Japanese Conversation titsseeseetressee§ hours a week 
School for. I An <5 te Matsuda’s Conversation Lessons, 
90 0 sai guage to foreigners Reading as tisst cas. -<2e cee 3 hours a week. 
Foreigners. who intend to work among Matsuda’s book and Jamura’s Tracts. 
MVanit i gsc secs cess 5 eee 2 hours a week, 


the Japanese. Instruction is given in 
two ways; one by personal lectures 
and exercises to those attending the 
school, and the other by means of 
correspondence and phonograph to 
those who are unable to attend the 
school. 

For the present, the school has 
three classes for daily students; A 
class for those who are six months 
advanced, Bclass for those who are 
three months advanced, and C class 
for beginners. 

The students are classified into 

Regular and Special. The course 
of study for Regular Students-extends 
over two years, and that for Special 
Students is optional within the above 
limit. 
' Each. year is divided into three 
terms :—the first term commences 
on the rst of October, and closes 
on the 24th of December ; the second 
term commences on the 5th of 
January and closes on the 28th of 
March; the third term commences 
on the 6th of April and closes on 
the 3oth of June. 

The course of study for Regular 
Students is as follows :— 

FIRST TERM. 
WOMVETSAtLOMG vscssneesen seme soss 5 hours a week. 
Matsuda’s Conversation Lessons. 

VEAL: Giciniss do cianan On desert 3 hours a week. 

I—II Tokuhon and Tamura’s Tracts. 

VV Ti Ovesiste ctsisaesiseiies 4 +o tener 2 hours a week. 
Kata-kana and Hira-gana. 
‘Translation and Grammar...3 hours a week. 

Lange’s Text-book of Colloquial Japanese. 


Memorizing ...... a few minutes every day. 
Short passages from Reading books. 


200 Chinese characters. 
Translation and Grammar...3 hours a week. 
Lange’s book. 
Memorizing.........a few minutes every day. 
Short passages from Reading books. 


THIRD. TERM. 


ConversatiOniys- hese 5 hours a week. 
Matsuda’s Conversation. Lessons. 
REAGAN acre e ace ys neers 3 hours a week. 
Matsuda’s book and Jwaya’s Mukashi-banashi. 
Wiitiniosiee cos -- | ierenset 2 hours a week. 


200 Chinese characters. 

Translation and Grammar...3 hours a week. 

Lange’s book and Chamberlain’s Hand- 

book of Colloquial Japanese. 

Memorizinoe a... a few minutes every day. 

Short passages from Reading books. 

The course of study for the Second 
Year is omitted, as there is at present 
no class. 

Candidates for admission must have 
an introduction from some missionary 
living in Japan. 

The school plans to establish a 
Normal Class for those who desire 
to be teachers, in order to meet the 
demands of those who find difficulty 
in securing competent teachers. 


FACURTY: 


Mr. Isao K. Marsupa. 
Mr. K. Hosoxat. 

Mrs. N. Sairo. 

Mrs. Y. ABE. 

Miss TIT. ABE. 


ADDRESS :—Ginza Kwaikwan, 12 Nishikonya 
Choé, Kyodbashi Ku, Tokyo. 
Telephone number: 112 Shimbashi. 


All communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Isao K. Matsupa, 27, Ichiban Cho, Koji- 
machi Ku, Tokyo. ' 
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JAPAN TO-DAY. 


T is somewhat difficult to characterize 

accurately, and define precisely, 
the Japan of to-day. It is well- 
nigh impossible, in many respects, 
to distinguish between the old and 
the new in Japan, and to specify 
just what are the peculiar phases, 
of Japanese civilization at the pre- 
sent day. There are probably no 
sections of Japan entirely untouched 
by the new civilization, yet there 
are still some. parts comparatively 
unaffected by the new ideas and 
ideals. Moreover, what may be 
called the new civilization has in- 
fluenced some phases of Japanese 
life much more than others; or at 
least its influence is more evident. 
As a matter of fact, Japan is even 
yet in the transitional stage. Things 
old and new, Oriental and Occidental, 
are still more or less jumbled to- 
gether or exist “‘cheek by jowl.” 

But in spite of the apparent 
‘confusion worse confounded,” in 
many cases, matters have either 
already assumed, or are evidently 
assuming, a permanent form which 
would warrant an attempt at por- 
trayal. It is our present purpose, 
therefore, to endeavor to describe, 
so far as possible, Japan To-day, 
that is; to: set -forth= the ‘stase “of 
development at present reached by 
Japan in her kaleidoscopic transfor- 
mation from the seclusion of Orien- 
talism to the expansion of Occi- 
dentalism. 

On the map of the world, Japan 


still occupies a comparatively in- 
significant position. Within the half 
century since it was opened _ to 


Western civilization by Perry, it has 
added but little to its area. The 
bleak, barren Kurile Islands were 
received from Russia in compulsory 
exchange for Saghalien, but may 
yet prove as valuable to Japan as 
Alaska to the United States. The 
LooChoo Islands and a few isles 
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here and there in the Pacific Ocean 
have been attached to the Japanese 
Empire. The largest addition, how- 
ever, was that of Formosa and the 
Pescadores in 1895, at the close of 
the war with China. Up to that 
time the entire area of the Japan- 
ese Empire was less than that of 
California, and even now it runs up 
to only about 161,000 square miles, 
or a little more than that of Cali- 
fornia. Thus the name Daz Nippon 
(Great Japan) has no_ significance 
from the geographical point of view. 

But, while the extent of Japan 
to-day is slight, its geographical 
situation is most important and 
strategic. Japan is truly the ‘Key 
of Asia,’ the natural and logical 
leader of Korea, China and Siam 
in the path of civilization. It is a 
great post of entry for the com- 
merce of America with Eastern Asia. 
It is the center of trade and travel 
between the opposite shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. It is a beautiful land, 
with picturesque scenery to attract 
travelers and pleasure-seekers ; and 
it has the power and the desire to 
make itself ‘‘ infinitely beautiful and 
infinitely charming.’ It is a land 
in which an Occidental can live 
with almost all the so-called modern 
conveniences, without much of the 
hurry and rush of Western life and 
at less expense than in the West. 
The climate of Japan is generally 
delightful and salubrious. 

Japan to-day contains within its 
small area an immense population. 
The official statistics of December 
3Ist, 1903, give a total (probably 
including Formosa?) of 48,321,195 ; 
and as the annual increase has 
lately amounted to about 500,000, 
we may fairly reckon the present 
population of Japan at about 50,000, 
000. The people are nominally 
divided into three classes, known as 
the nobility, the gentry and the 
common people. The first-named 
are rather in a class by themselves 
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and possess some special privileges, 
social and. political; but the two 
other classes are distinguished in 
name only. Birth, rank and title 
are not regarded so important as 
formerly ; in actual life a man’s 
nominal standing is of no practical 
importance, and merit finds its re- 
ward. There is, in fact, an evident 
democratic trend in Japan to-day. 
Japan continues to be primarily 
an agricultural country. A vast 
population is supported by the work 
of the farming class. In Japan, as 
elsewhere, the prosperity of the 
country depends largely upon the 
prosperity of the farmers. The 
country is dotted with millions of tiny 
farms, rather gardens, in which are 
raised rice, barley, wheat, millet, 
beans, potatoes and many _ other 
vegetables. Tea, tobacco and mul- 
berry trees continue to be important 
products of the country. In Japan 
to-day, however, hand-labor is be- 
ginning to be supplanted by machin- 
ery, for agricultural implements are 
being imported; and new methods 
of labor are increasing the produc- 
tiveness of the soil. And, as large 
portions of land now untillable are 
gradually brought under cultivation, 
agriculture will not cease to bea 
very important occupation in Japan. 
But Japan to-day is quite different 
from Japan yesterday in the rapid 
development of manufacturing indus- 
tries. Chimneys and smoke-stacks 
break the monotony of the scene 
and the beauty of the views in all 
thes larce “cities, sing -lokyo,;. for 
instance, the Mito Yashiki grounds, 
formerly renowned for the beautiful 
garden (which still exists) are partially 
occupied for the purposes of an 
arsenal, whose soot and smoke spoil 
the esthetic aspect. Osaka is so 
extensively devoted to manufactur- 
ing, that it is a veritable Manchester 
or Pittsburg with its own smoke 
nuisance. Cotton, woollen, and paper 
mills, iron foundries, engine works, 
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and electric gas power houses, docks 
and myriads of little manufacturing 
establishments are features of Japan 
to-day. 

In another point, New Japan is 
quite different from Old Japan, that 
is, in the fact that it is a commercial 
country. The policy of seclusion has 
entirely broken down, and the “ open 
door” policy prevails. Foreign 
vessels, flying many different flags, 
freely enter the harbors of Japan; 
and Japanese ships carry on freight 
and passenger services to all quarters of 
the globe. Thousands of foreigners 
annually visit Japan, and many live 
here; and thousands of Japanese 
travel and reside in many parts of 
the world. The foreign trade of 1903 
amounted to over 690,000,000 yen, of 
which the imports exceeded. 370,000, 
000 yen and the exports were almost 
320,000,000 yer. The commercial phase 
of Japan to-day is truly significant. 

In present Japan there are abund- 
ant means of communication, internal 
and external. The jzzrikiska, horse- 
car, omnibus or stage, steam-car, 
steam-boat, horse and carriage, elec- 
tric car, bicycle and automobile are 
all employed as means of travel. 
An excellent postal system, with 
telegraph and telephone, brings into 
close communication even the re- 
motest parts of the globe. The 
Nippon Yusen Kwaisha (Japan Mail 
Steamship Company) is one of the 
largest companies in the world; it 
operates about 80 steamers with a 
total tonnage of more than 250,000. 
The railroad system of Japan already 
totals about 4,500 miles, and is being 
gradually extended and improved. 
Gas and electric light are more and 
more extensively used for illumina- 
tion. 

Japan to-day boasts stock exchanges 
and chambers of commerce, all under 
strict official supervision ; numerous 
banks, including savings-banks, all 
over the country; and is enrolled 
among the monometallic countries, 
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with a gold standard, according to 
which there is comparatively little 
fluctuation in the value of Japanese 
currency in exchange with foreign 
nations. Japan may not perhaps 
be called a wealthy country ; but it 
possesses resources, some as yet 
undeveloped, others more or less 
developed, that give promise of 
economic power. The prompt and 
surplus subscription of three national 
bond issues is an excellent indication 
of financial strength. 

Japan to-day is cosmopolitan in 
its styles of costume, architecture 
and diet. The original native costume 
has not, of course, been abandoned ; 
but so far as the male sex is con- 
cerned, European dress has become 
so common that it is no longer a 
curiosity. One interesting feature 
of Japan now-a-days is in the school 
uniforms, especially those of girls 
and young ladies. Architecture is 
more or less modified by the use 
of brick and stone for building and of 
glass, stoves, chairs, tables and beds 
for furnishing. The Japanese diet 
has also changed considerably, and 
is no longer purely vegetarian. 
Foreign cooking is so popular and 
so cheap, that in many families 
European food is eaten regularly 
at least once a day, and European 
restaurants are prosperous. 

Japan is enjoying to-day political 
privileges that would not have been 
dreamed of yesterday. Her beloved 
Emperor reigns not as an absolute 
despot but as a limited monarch, 
whose inherited prerogatives have 
been partially shared with his people 
through the form of a constitution. 
In province, country, city, town 
and village, there is a large measure 
of local self-government. A limited, 
but gradually increasing, number of 
voters elect representatives to a 
House of Commons, which, with a 
House of Peers, constitutes the leg- 
islative body of the Empire. In 
constitutional and parliamentary gov- 
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ernment, representative institutions, 
local self government and the fran- 
chise privilege, Japan to-day is far 
in advance of Russia, on a par 
with Germany, and moving toward 
England. 

The “new woman” is one of the 
most promising features of Japan 
to-day. According to the new civil 
code, she possesses rights and pri- 
vileges, of which her sister of yester- 
day never dreamed. “In no respect 
has modern progress in Japan made 
greater strides than in the improve- 
ment of the position of women. 
She may now become the head of the 
family, inherit property and manage 
it herself, exercise parental authority 
and act as guardian, and have a 
voice in the tyrannical family council. 
She is finding openings for work 
that render her independent of male 
support; and she is proving herself 
capable of managing business enter- 
prises. She is enjoying increased 
and increasing educational advan- 
tages of all kinds. The women of 
Japan to-day are the richest promise 
of Japan to-morrow. 

Japan is turning away from its 
thraldom to the Chinese language 
and literature and is finding rich 
material for its ideas, thought and 
vocabulary in the languages and 
literature of the Occident, especially 
in English. This is a required study 
in every high-school and academy 
in the land ; and in higher institutions 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian and other European lan- 
guages may be studied. Even Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew and Sanskrit have 
their devotees. The Japanese lan- 
guage has already undergone great 
changes, which may be taken as the 
promise of greater reforms to be 
effected. Just what the changes will 
finally bring about, cannot now be 
predicated ; but it is positive that the 
language and literature of Japan to- 
morrow will be much more infused 
with Occidentalisms than that of to-day. 


” 
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Almost the same thing may be 
affirmed of education in Japan to- 
day. It is quite different, in almost 
every respect, from that of Japan 
yesterday : but it is not yet entirely 
freed from the thraldom of Chinese 
systems and ideals. The curriculum 
of to-day is over-crowded, and exami- 
nations are so much over-empha- 
sized, that cramming prevails to an 
enormous extent. The present at- 
tempt to carry out both Oriental 
and Occidental curricula necessari- 
ly breeds superficiality and conceit. 
But thoughtful educators are giving 
attention to the needed reforms of 
the educational system and_ will 
bring about improvement by a grad- 
ual process. Perhaps the most signi- 
ficant feature of the educational world 
in Japan to-day is the greater em- 
phasis on female education and the 
better training of the mothers of 
Japan to-morrow. 

Japan is gradually outgrowing its 
petiteness. Changes in diet and 
habits are slowly producing an effect 
even upon the physical condition, so 
that the average stature and weight 
are slightly increasing. Physical exer- 
cise along scientific lines is making 
the women stronger. Still the Jap- 
anese may properly be called “the 
diamond edition of humanity.” The 
needs of modern civilization demand 
larger houses and wider roads; and 
the principle of combination is bring- 
ing about bigger business enterprises, 
even to the organization of trusts, 
likes they oi trust, wetc. And. ' the 
demands of business call for more 
rapid transit and better conveniences ; 
so that electric railways, electric lights, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the bi- 
cycle and the automobile are more 
and more widely employed. 

The Japanese are still very polite 
and courteous. They have come to 
realize that some of their formalities 
are unnecessary and even insincere, 
and are lopping off some of their 
tedious ceremonies. But it will take 
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more than a few years to obliterate 
their innate sense of courtesy. May 
it be ever preserved ! 

They continue to be simple and 
light-hearted. Even in the midst of 
the new complex systems of business, 
society and politics, they are com- 
paratively free from care and anxiety. 
They still find complete happiness 
in simple recreations, and succeed in 
extracting more solid enjoyment out 
of life than any people on the face 
of the * clobe:, It isteverm yet tcue 
that Americans, for instance, sacri- 
life to get a living; while 
Japanese enjoy life by simply living 
and living simply. 

At the same time the Japanese 
are less visionary and more practical 
in their character. They are cor- 
recting their un-business-like habits, 
their disregard of time and conse- 
quent unpunctuality, and the tendency 
to dishonest dealing acquired since 
contact with foreigners. Their mark- 
ed success in many large business 
enterprises and in the Russo-Japan- 
ese war is a promise of future 
ability. 

The Japanese are still remarkably 
successful in imitation and adapta- 
tion, in real assimilation; but they 
are also evincing great power of 
invention. Originality is apparent in 
many remarkable scientific discov- 
eries and mechanical inventions, of 
which the Arisaka gun, the Shi- 
mose smokeless powder, the Meiji’ 
30th, ~Year rifle,- <andd thes Oda 
mechanical mine have been recently 
demonstrating their efficiency. 

Religiously, the mass of the Japan- 
ese are still ‘“‘ heathen”; but the 
nation, as a whole, is slowly moving 
Christ-ward. This may seem like an 
exaggeration, when we consider that 
there are only about 150,000 nominal 
Christians, representing a nominal 
Christian community of perhaps 300, 
000, in a total population of 50,000,- 
ooo. But the real influence of the 
Gospel upon the civilization of New 
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Japan is altogether out of propor- 
tion to.the number of its adherents. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ is a 
mighty power, social, moral and 
spiritual, in Japan to-day. Chris- 
tianity is transforming the institutions 
of New Japan. The reconstruction 
of Japan is proceeding along Christian 
lines; and Christian ideas and ideals 
are inspiring New Japan. We re- 
peat that Japan to-day is slowly 
but surely moving Christ-ward. 

If we should attempt to sum up 
these features of Japan To-day, we 
might say that she is growing bigger 
and better. She has a slightly in- 
creased area with a rapidly growing 
population. She is gradually devel- 
oping her agricultural and mineral 
resources; she is diversifying her 
industries and increasing her manu- 
facturing power; she is expanding 
her commerce and means of com- 
munication with the rest of the world. 
She is modifying her diet, customs and 
architecture ; she is extending politi- 
cal privileges among her men; she 
is giving her women more “rights.” 
She is reforming her language and 
enricuine her - literature. she “4s 
improving her educational system 
and extending school privileges. She 
is being morally and _ spiritually 
elevated and transformed by the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Her horizon 
is broadening ; her powers and pos- 
sibilities are enlarging; her new 
foundations are deepening ; her hopes 
and aspirations are rising. JAPAN 
TO-DAY IS GROWING LARGER AND 
BETTER, IS MOVING ONWARD AND 
UPWARD. 


An account by Major Louis L. 
Seaman of his personal experiences 
with both the Russian and Japanese 
armies during the past six months 
is announced for immediate publica- 
tion by Messrs. D. Appleton. & Co., 
under the title ‘ From Tokyo through 
Manchuria with the Japanese.” 


—lhal, 
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A GLIMPSE OF STUDENT 
LIFE IN TOKYO. 

Coming home from a visit to a 
friend in Bancho late one evening 
in the early part of the present 
month, the writer wanted to hire a 
jinrikisha and approaching one of 
the usual stands not far. from Ko- 
jimachi San Chome, he noticed two 
men intently poring over a book 
under the feeble light of a chochin. 
At the moment the sight did not 
particularly strike the writer, as it is 
no unusual thing to see jiurikisha 
men reading novels while waiting 
for custom. When the writer call- 
ed out to them, one of them respond- 
ed with evident reluctance, but 
proposed a fare so reasonable that 
he was at once engaged. After 
going a short distance, the writer 
asked the‘ man the nature of the 
book he had been reading with 
his friend with such keen interest. 
He expected to be told that it was 
one of the cheap story books from 
a circulating library, but to his 
great surprise he was informed that 
they had been studying a text-book 
on. Algebra’! They were poor 
students who had to work hard 
during the night to earn money to 
attend school during daytime. One 
of them was preparing for the 
Higher Commercial School and the 
other for the Waseda College. 
Cases like this are not, however, 
uncommon among students in To- 
kyo. Hundreds of bright young boys 
are carning their school expenses 
by the sweat of their brow as milk 
deliverers, news boys, and other kinds 
of manual labour which can be done 
out of school hours.—Japan Times. 


Mr. Braithwaite announces the 
publication of a pamphlet entitled 
“Names and Addresses of Protestant 
Missionaries in Japan,” December, 
1904. The price, post free, is, single 
copies, fifteen sez, two or more, 
twelve and a half sex each. 
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HE following letter has been re- 
ceived at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Army Department 
headquarters from their representative, 
Mr. C. V.- Hibbard :— 

On Tuesday, shortly after one 
o'clock, a modest little procession con- 
sisting of four Chineses coolies and 
myself started for Wiju. The com- 
mandant kindly. supplied the coolies 
and a letter of introduction to the 
commandant of Wiju, in which was 
set forth the fact that I, an American 
citizen, representing the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, was proceed- 
ing to Wiju in order to bring com- 
fort and amusement to the invalids 
and soldiers there. As we had just 
had several warm days, most of the 
floating ice had disappeared, and we 
crossed to the opposite bank of the 
Yalu without difficulty. The change 
marked by the river is distinct and 
well defined. On the shore ice of 
the Korean side, a couple of native 
women squatted, beating out the 
household washing in the icy water 
of the river. As we clambered up 
the steep bank, we found ourselves 
in the midst of a Korean village, 
with its pigs, chickens, children, 
donkeys and men. About the houses 
were ranged bundles of giant corn- 
stalks in.a wind-bank, which by its 
height gave testimony to the richness 
of the alluvial soil along the river. 
In places the court before the house 
was beaten smooth in a manner to 
suggest the “threshing floor” of 
Bible story. Great mounds of shell- 
ed corn, golden in the clear sun- 
light, larger piles of white cobs, 
the white costumes of the leisurely 
Korean farmers, pausing. in the 
labour of shelling or winnowing the 


corn to watch the passing foreigner, 
the low brown thatch, all those set 
against the golden brown of the 
nearer plain and the blue haze of 
the distant hills, made a picture at 
once picturesque and _ exquisitely 
beautiful. Perhaps the greatest charm 
of the landscape was in its absolute 
restfulness. Even the vivid blue- 
green of the river, with its fringe of 
clear white ice, was mellowed and 
softened by the rich colours of the 
hills Vets this’ is*thesssite moferne 
first important battle of the war. 
From those quiet hills the Russian 
cannon thundered out their rude 
greetings and across this very plain 
swept the Japanese advance in the 
first of the long series of victories 
that have swept the Russian troops 
before them over more than two 
hundred miles of territory. Presently, 
in the broad stony bed of a branch 
of the river, we came upon a little 
group of invalid soldiers, making 
their way slowly, very slowly, and 
by easy stages from hospital to 
hospital, in the long march from 
the front back to the nearest open 
harbour and the hospital ship that 
is to take them home. One man 
exhausted has thrown himself down 
in the soft sand, and the wan face 
that looks out from the fur collar of 
the army overcoat is covered with 
great beads of sweat. A_ hospital 
attendant, leaving two men that he 
has been helping across the sands, 
turns back to encourage the man to 
another trial, and so, slowly but 
very patiently, the little company 
moves on its way, bearing heart-break- 
ing testimony to the cost of war. 
By this time we are nearing Wiju, 
and the ancient wall of the city run- 
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ning back from the precipitous bluff 
facing the river is clearly visible. 
Just before we reach the city, the 
path leads down to another branch 
of the river and we come upon the 
remains of the military bridge on 
which the troops crossed in the face 
of the Russian fire. Just under the 
city wall we pause on a little ridge 
to wait for a leisurely coolie. Close 
by is a little group of posts mark- 
ing the graves of some Japanese 
officers. Some cf the dates marked 
are historic. A little further up are 
a half dozen graves marked with 
the black cross by which the Japan- 
ese distinguish the graves of Rus- 
sian dead. The straggling Japanese 
letters struggle bravely in their effort 
to spell out the hard Russian names 
ands ithe date’ ‘points, fon ay time 
before the battle of the Yalu. “ Only 
an encounter of scouts” we read in 
the paper, but as one stands there 
by the graves and looks across to 
where the little company came 
unexpectedly on the Japanese ad- 
vance guard, some way that “ En- 
counter of Scouts”’ takes on more 
heroic proportions. 

My companions are not troubled 
by any such sentimental cogitations, 
however. One’ coolie, stripped to 
the waist, has turned his padded 
jacket inside out and is engaged in 
a frank hunt. for vermin. Judging 
from the frequency with which he 
snaps the unhappy — offenders be- 
tween his strong white teeth, the 
hunt does not lack the zest of 
achievement. The two other coolies, 
watching the sinking sun, chafe an- 
grily at their tardy companion. If, 
in the absence of more accurate 
knowledge, one may trust to what 
teachers of elocution call “ thought 
tones,’ I should say that the future 
of the leisurely member of our party 
was blasted so far as mere words 
could accomplish that end. 

At last a united party, we file 
into the military headquarters and 
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are right cordially received. Having 
heard that a couple of American 
missionaries are in Wiju on a tour 
among the churches, we propose 
quartering ourselves on them. | This 
clearly is a welcome suggestion to 
the hospitable mind of the com- 
mandant, for it is not easy to find 
an acceptable place for a foreigner 
in a miserable Korean town, already 
overcrowded with soldiers. With a 
soldier for guide, it is only a few 
minutes’ walk to the church, and 
there we receive a right cordial 
welcome at the hands of two fellow 
Americans, Messrs. Kearns and 
Whittemore of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. Doubtless they are both entitled 
to be called ‘‘ Reverend,” but there 
was nothing in their bearing or con- 
duct to make that fact oppressive. 
Fortunately, they had both been 
reprovisioned by a cart up from the 
home station fifty miles down the 
county, and soon we were discuss- 
ing a right royal feast of fried 
chicken, fresh home-made bread and 
good American vegetables. 
Wednesday was a busy day, and 
when at nine o’clock a Japanese 
soldier, a Korean soldier and a coolie 
came to escort me and the necessary 
baggage to the place the commandant 
had appointed for our gathering, I 
already had little parcels made up 
consisting of ten ordinary franked 
military post cards, ten New Year’s 
post cards and a paper bound gospel. 
In an old shrine were gathered the 
commandant, several of his sub-officers, 
the head of the gendarmes, the chief 
of the hospital, a half dozen civil 
officers, as many invalid soldiers as 
could get up from the hospital near 
by and practically all the soldiers in 
the place not on active duty. The 
room had been made attractive with 
clean matting and army blankets 
from the hospital. How I did long 
for a command of the language. 
Well, for everything there has. to 
be a first time and I made a speech.’ 
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It won’t go down to posterity with 
the Gettysburg oration, though it 
might perhaps claim the virtue of 
brevity. For the most part, I think 
I was understood, however, and 
when I ran out of material, there 
was the phonograph to fall back on. 
All in all, the little gathering was a 
distinct success, due entirely to the 
novelty of the phonograph. At the 
close I took a picture which I hope 
to be able to send on soon. In the 
hospital court was a group of men 
eating their luncheon as they sat on 
the rough stretchers, waiting to begin 
the eight days’ journey overland to 
Chinnampo. All of these were 
wounded men from the front, and 
the dark stains on coat and blanket 
gave silent testimony to the quality 
of their patriotism. After presenting 
to the men the little gifts above 
mentioned, the head of the hospital 
took me on through the different 


wards, in each of which he introduced . 


me as “the American Y.M.C.A. 
man who had come to comfort the 
Soldiers: = sine =cachmeroom: ass. we 
withdrew, he closed the ceremonies 
by saying: ‘“‘ Now this gentleman 


understands Japanese very well, 
thank him.’ There had been more 
than sufficient thanks before, but 


this never failed to bring forth a 
shower of gratitude. At the branch 
hospital where the men had been 
out of hearing of the first per- 
formance, the phonograph was again 
pressed into service. In every case 
the men accepted the gospels and 
in not a few cases men asked 
eagerly for them before I offered. 
It was well after four when I 
finished up the day’s work and 
returned to the little Korean room 
at the church to find a half dozen 
bottles of beer, with compliments of 
the commandant, awaiting me. 

At supper I attended the closing 
meeting of the Bible conference that 
my missionary friends were holding. 
Seated at the desk-in the angle of 
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the L shaped church, we faced the. 
men in the section to the right and 


the women in the- section at the 
left. To look on that gathering 


was a revelation in Korean life. A 
few months ago, two hostile armies, 
marching back and forth through 
Wiju, stabled their horses in that 
church and used the doors and 
windows for fuel. But before this 
conference the native Christians 
raising Yen 200 (equivalent in labour 
buying power to six or eight hundred 
dollars in America), themselves 
renewed the doors and windows, re- 
papered the interior and made the 
simple little church very attractive. 
The audience of four or five hundred 
were clean and bright-faced. They 
sang with something of the enthusi- 
asm of a /iiegro audience, with an 
occasional figure swaying in the 
music. A part of the meeting was 
open to voluntary speaking, and 
colporteurs, missionaries, Korean 
pastors and lay members sprang up 
in quick succession, to speak earnestly 


and manifestly with effect. After 
the meeting, the phonograph was 


produced as a surprise to all, and 
for an hour they listened with the 
keenest interest, when the performance 
was over, pressed about the table 
to get a closer look, and, if possible, 
secure one of the discarded needles 
as a souvenir. Ten-thirty found us 
holding an impromptu reception in 
our room to those who came in for 
a farewell ‘Go. in peace?/x Quiet, 
simple people, with a very charm- 
ing way. I am glad to have seen 
them at their best, and at their best 
they surely are in the Christian 
church. 

A little glimpse of the tragedy of 
Korean non-Christian living contrasts 
painfully with the pleasant memories 
of the church. In one of the narrow 
streets I came suddenly upon the 
banners and palanquin that one 
learns to recognize as the advance 
guard of a funeral, Presently the 
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casket borne aloft on the shoulders 
of what appeared to be professional 
mourners came into view. The 
wailing of the mourners was obvi- 
ously artificial, but close by, under 
the low-roofed mud-walled gate of 
the dead man’s house, a woman lay 
prostrate on the earth. Her bare 
breasts, soiled clothing and_ tear- 
stained swollen countenance would 
have been revolting but for the 
genuineness of grief. As cry after 
cry, throbbing with heart-breaking 
anguish, followed the vanishing dead, 
a Korean coolie resting his head 
against a bank of earth laughed 
coarsely. But it was not funny. 
Early Thursday morning Mr. 
Kearns was off for a hard day’s 
travel afoot, in the face of the 
biting north-wind, to visit the next 
church in the mountains to the 
north. A little later, Mr. Whitemore 
and I set out together, he to visit 
one of his churches and I to return 
toward Antung. Cold and exquisitely 
clear, it was a charming day, but 
the streams were all frozen again, 
though the ice was not yet strong 
enough. to be safe, and we had 
some trouble in crossing. When 
we reached the main stream of the 
Yalu, we found it filled with fields 
of ice, borne swiftly on in the strong 


current. A little Korean boat, with 
the gunwale scarcely six inches 


above the water, was a: precarious 
conveyance when it rode level, but 
as it jammed in the ice, it never did 
ride level, so that one gunwale was 
always reassuringly high. Once we 
had to put back to the Korean shore 
and lighten our load, but the next 
time the ice opened up a little and 
we got through without accident. 
The ferryman collected some twenty- 
five cents all told from his passengers 
and seemed well pleased with the 
profits of the enterprise. 

Returning to our lodgings, I saw 
beside the road a pitiful little group, 
two worn-looking Chinese women, 
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four or five small children and a 
half starved looking coolie. The 
children were weeping beside the 
baskets in which they had apparently 
been brought in from the country, 
while the man cried continually, 
“ Shohai, shohai yu ’—“ Children, 
children, I have children.’”’ A Chinese 
bystander, who spoke a little Japanese, 
laughingly explained that the people 
had no more food and had come 
into the city to sell their children. 
While I stood watching, one of the 
women loosened her jacket, caught 
up the smallest child, and slipping 
its feet on either side of her body, 
clasped it close against her bare 
breast and wrapped the jackets about 
them both, and soon its cries were 
silenced. I don’t understand it, nor 
do I know how much of it was for 
effect, but it looked dreadfully real. 


OPENING AT YINGKOW. 

The large force of carpenters set 
to overhaul the commodious _ build- 
ing assigned to the Association com- 
pleted their work early this month. 
General Kamio inspected the building 
and expressed himself as highly 
pleased with its attractive and con- 
venient arrangement. 

Messrs. Kawasumi and Fujii, the 
Japanese Secretaries, arrived just in 
time for the formal opening of the 
building, preparation for which had 
been made by Secretary Gilbert 
and the local committee. Over 400 
men were present at the opening 
and all made themselves thoroughly 
at home. A letter, written one week 
after the opening, reports that the 
rooms had not been empty once 
during open hours. Fully 300 men 
had visited the building on the day 
the letter was written (Dec. 12), 

Two gramophone concerts are 
given each week and one magic 
lantern entertainment. Educational 
work has been inaugurated, an 
English class having its first meeét- 
inp-ong Des 715, 
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The “Assisted We were much in 

Churches ” hopes that some 

Discussion at ember of the Coun- 
Daikwal. P 

cil, “aprescnt.- tat Lhe 

meeting of the Daikwai last October, 

would send to the COUNCIL 


NEWS a report of the proceedings, 
and especially of the proposed re- 
solution concerning the future status 
of assisted churches, and the animated 
discussion that followed. 

No such report having been re- 
ceived, we give such facts as could be 
gleaned from Japanese papers :— 

The subject which aroused the 
most interest and called forth a 
spirited discussion was a resolution, 
offered by Rev. M. Uemura, in 
order to make clear the rights of 
assisted churches, which deprived 
them of their qualifications as 
churches. This resolution, while 
strongly supported, met with much 
opposition, and, finally, a committee 
of five were appointed to investigate 
the subject, the time of adjournment 
of the Daikwai being postponed in 
order that they might report, which 
they did the following day. 

This Committee, called The Com- 
mittee to Define the Standing of 
Assisted Churches, was composed 
of Revs. Ishida, Inagaki and Tomi- 
kawa and elders. Akiha and Aki, 
the latter from Kochi church. It 
reported as follows: 

t, Churches which are receiving 
assistance from any missionary body, 
directly or indirectly, are to be 
called “‘ Assisted Churches ”’, accord- 
ing to the definition given in Art. 
6, Sec, “1. ‘of the Rules which 
reads :—‘‘ A Weak: Church, which 
fannot fulfill the purpose of its 
coundation, etc, shall have its name 


erased from the roll of churches by 
Chukwai and its members be re- 
garded as merely a body of believers.” 

2. The qualifications of Assisted 
Churches are to be investigated by 
the Chukwai to which they belong. 

3. When, hereafter, new churches 
shall be organized on the basis of 
Assisted Churches, they shall be 
distinguished from other churches 
and shall be called “ Nibon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai no Dendo Kyokwai.” 

4. All -churches which do -not 
become self-supporting by Jan., 1907, 
shall be placed in the same class. 

B.A. committee #of Sthree «shail 
be appointed by the President of 
Daikwai to consider and define the 
rights of Dendo Kyokwai. This 
Committee to report to Daikwai at 
its next meeting. 

6. The Daikwai shall elect a 
Committee of three to advise with 
and encourage the churches, with 
the view of bringing them into 
closer relations. with each other, 
that the bad habit of indifference 
and aloofness on the part of some 
may be corrected, and there may 
be mutual help between the strong 
and weak in the spirit of Christ, 
so that needy churches may be 
helped with men and money, and 
the evangelistic work be pushed 
more vigorously. 


An excited discussion . followed 
the reading of this report, in the 


course of which Mr. Ibuka presented 
an amendment to the effect that 
each Chukwai should investigate 
the condition of any weak churches 
within its bounds in order to bring 
them to self-support by September, 
1907; this. was defeated. At first 
the Committee’s resolution met with 
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favor and seemed likely to be 
passed and indeed did pass at the 
first reading by a large majority. 
But a reconsideration being granted, 
another spirited discussion ensued, in 
which nearly every member of the 
Daikwai took part, and, when again 
the vote was taken, the resolution 
which) had passed by a. large 
majority a few hours before was 
defeated by a majority of two, 
the vote standing 18 to 20.” 


Rev. Yamamoto was elected pre- 
sident and Rev. Kiyama secretary 
and Revs. Ibuka, Ishiwara, Uemura 
and Arima the standing committee. 

The statistical committee reported : 

75 Churches, 109 Kogisho, 86 
Pastors, 88 Evangelists, 13,571 Mem- 
bers, being an increase of 1044. 

Contributions Yen 45,190. 

Rev. S. Ishida, the, retiting pre- 
sident, preached the sermon on 
«The Present Crisis of the Church.” 
We understand that Mr. Ishida is 
preparing a series of papers on 
“The Past, Present and Future of the 
Question of Church Independence.” 


Fastsand Dr. Henry Stout and 
Rumors. his daughter, Miss Anna 
Stout, have resigned from the South 
Japan Dutch Ref. Mission and 
retired from the work at the end 
of December. Miss Stout is to be 
married and Dr. Stout to return to 
America. Dr. Stout’s period of ser~ 
vice covers over thirty-five years, and 
during all that time he has been a 
prominent and active figure in all 
mission matters, and closely as- 
sociated with every good work in 
Nagasaki. His place will be hard 
to fill. We understand Dr. Stout 
returns via Europe. 

The working force of the mission 
now consists of three married 
couples and three single ladies. 

Rev, A. Pieters has removed from 
Kumamoto to Nagasaki and assumed 


charge of Steele College. The first 
years of Mr. Pieters’ ‘service in 
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Japan were spent in this school, 
but, in order to bring himself in 
touch with present educational con- 
ditions, he recently supplemented 
his trip to Tokio to attend Daikwai 
with a visit to the Mission Schools 
for boys in Sendai, Tokio, Kyoto 
Osaka and Kobe. 

Miss Jennie Pieters, sister of Rev. 
A. Pieters, has come out under 
contract to teach in Sturges Seminary, 
assisting Miss Couch there, for the 
next three years. This arrangement 
makes it possible for Miss Grace 
Thomasa, who came out in Novem- 
ber, to remain in Kagoshima and 
devote herself to language study. 
It is the aim of the mission ulti- 
mately to bring it about that no 
one shall engage in school work 
till after two or three years’ pre- 
paration in the Japanese language. 

Miss Lansing, who is stationed at 
Kagoshima, was taken ill with 
typhoid fever while at Nagasaki in 
the summer. The fever was fol- 
lowed by a nervous break down and 
her recovery was very slow. She 
has been convalescing at the home 
of Mr.-and Mrs= -Peeke -at) Saga, 
and hopes to return to Kagoshima 
February, and resume her evangel- 
listic work there. The missionaries 
in Kyushiu are picking up courage 
at. the-prospect of Rev. J. B. Ayers; 
of the West. Pres. Mission, coming 
to Moji and thesRey: CC; A. Logan) 
of the Southern Pres: Mission, 
coming to Sasebo. 

The Reformed Mission has still, 
outside of Nagasaki, three out- 
stations in the south, three in the 
northeast and four in the centre of 
the island. Mr, Hondelink, now 
studying the language in Kagoshima, 
will eventually assume charge of 
the work in the south, but for the 
present, these ten stations must be 
visited and cared for by Mr. Peeke, 
residing in Saga. 

The important city of Kumamoto 
is in charge of the Dendo Kyoku. 
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It is a pity that no foreign missionary, 
member of the Council, is to reside 
there. 

The schools of the mission in 
Nagasaki enjoy general prosperity, 
each having nearly a hundred pupils, 
which is about the number for which 
they are equipped. However, it is 
day pupils that swell the numbers, 
a third more boarders than are in 
attendance would be desirable. 
MoralTeaching J have just finished 
in Japanese reading a little book 

Christian written for Japanese 

Literature children, entitled “ No- 
pre Pech vuti’ meas Wild laily: 
The book is written presumably by 
a Christian, each chapter is headed 


by? as catetully osélected> verse ‘of 
Scripture, and its purpose is to 
exert an influence favorable to 


Christianity and Christian morals. 
A little boy of twelve or thirteen 
leaves a Christian home to become 
the adopted son of a childless uncle 
ANG Aunt ene sUnCIes ISmasusurer 
which in Japan is much the same 
as a grinding, hard-hearted pawn 
broker in the United States, one, 
for example, who woulda take the 
bed from under a dying debtor. 
The author lets go, at the very 
start, the fine chance of speaking a 
word condemnatory of this abomina- 
ble Japanese custom of adoption, 
which would allow even Christian 
parents to send a child of tender 
years tO grow up in such environment. 
The lad, on first arriving at his 
uncle’s home, finds a poor woman 
aretine, gate, «l hesusarer has seized 
the best suit and the books of her 
son, who is stretching every nerve 
to take and pass an examination for 
the bar, thus wrecking his prospects. 
Wilde iily ”° pitfes’ her ‘distress; 
and _ gives her five dollars he received 
from his mother on parting. He 
has many experiences at schoo] and 
elsewhere. He saves a life at a 
fire, is —uncle Gets in “jail- for 
laying hands on a judge whom he 
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was pressing for the return of a 
loan, but the barrister son of the 
woman the boy had assisted breaks 
the combine of the lawyers not 
to defend the usurer, successfully 
aids him, and the usurer finally 
shamed out, tho not specially con- 
verted, quits his discreditable occu- 
pation and opens a notion store. 

It is not a very good <story; 
considerably weaker, as stories go, 
than the goody-goody children’s 
tales of a generation ago, tho there 
is a.fine field for really good stories 
among Japanese children. But aside 
from that, this tale seems to me to 
be morally below standard, and 
harmful, at least it would be harmful 
for American children. For ex- 
ample, the hero goes to the academy. 
It is found out one day that he is 
the son of this notorious usurer, and 
he is insulted and hustled by his 


schoolmates. He feels humiliated, 
and leaves for home during the 


session on this account. On arriving 
home, he tells his parents that he 
has returned on account of a stom- 
ach ache. Such a thing might well 
happen in any country, but an 
American or English story teller 
would never let such a lie escape 
from his hero’s lips without word of 
explanation and condemnation. 

As I stated above, the hero’s true 
mother had given him five dollars 
on leaving home, and at his uncle’s 
gate he gave it to relieve the distress 
Gne— of — is uncles a avietimsa tis 
uncle learns of this, is vexed, calls 
the boy and asks him point blank 
if his mother gave him some money 
on leaving home. The boy’s e- 
qually point blank answer is ‘ No.” 
It is evident at once that the uncle 
knows to the contrary and that the 
boy has lied, but the author gives 
no hint that this boy whom he 
has been starring as a Christian, 
and whom he expects to utilize in 
the reforming of the uncle has been 
guilty even of a peccadillo. 
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Later on, the hero is walking 
with his uncle in a park. A friend 
of the boy greets him courteously, 
but grossly insults the uncle. The 
latter asks the lad if he does not 
feel shamed, humiliated. Tho burn- 
ing with chagrin, the lad stoutly 
answers “‘ No.” 


One cannot exactly say that these 
instances will have a bad effect on 
Japanese youth. The truth is that 
Japanese youth or adults are not 
likely to recognize anything out of 
order in them. The pity is that a 
book, written with a Christian pur- 
pose, having each chapter headed 
with Scripture, should let such a 
fine opportunity for reproving false- 
_ hood go by unimproved. 

That the Japanese are improving 
in commercial morality is true, and 
a thing» to. rejoice wover..” 1-.doubt 
not that, in general, truth telling is 
somewhat more popular that it was 
“before the war’, i.e.., the Re- 
storation about forty years ago, but 
it would require a guage with a 
vernier attached to note the dif- 
ference. Personally, I am _ strongly 
of the opinion of Dr. Trumbull that 
the lie is the worst of all sins, even 
as it is the most prevalent, and I 
would to God that in Japan there 
were more marked signs of a fixed 
purpose to combat it, and a few 
more evident tokens of success in 
the contest. 


Dedicationof The very interesting 
Doremus Hall, dedicatory services of 

Yokohama. the new three-story 
building of the Women’s 
Mission, the <Ayoritsu Jo- 
Gakko, No. Bluff, were held 
from 3 to 5 p.m. on the 26th Nov. 
After an inspection of the conveni- 
ences of the class rooms, and facilities 
for instruction in sewing, etiquette, 
and calisthenics, the exercises began 
with the Dedicatory prayer, by the 
Rev. Henry Loomis, father of Miss 
Clara Loomis, Principal of the School. 


school 
Union 
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The History of-the School and of 
the Mission to Japan was given by 
Miss Crosby. She recounted briefly 
the history of the thirty-three years 
since the setting sail, 1st of June, 
1871, of Mrs. Pruyn, Mrs. Pierson 
and berself from San Francisco, on 
the steamer /apan. She spoke of 
the two first half-orphan children of 
an English soldier received into the 
Home; of the school for young men 
opened in a barn which increased 
to 20 before the close of the year. 
She paid an affectionate tribute to 
the memory of Mrs. Pierson, who 
taught so indefatigably for 20 years 
in the school. ‘Told of Miss Guthrie’s 
six year’s labours, Mrs. Benton, after- 
wards Mrs. J. C. Ballagh, Mrs. True, 
Dr. Kelsey, and other workers. Paid 
a tribute to Mrs. Sharland’s volunteer 
musical services for some years. 
Their first graduating class was in 
1882, or-eleven years after arrival, 
though several had had a full course 
before. These included, the whole 
number had been 148. 

Hon. Lloyd C. Griscom said, on 
being introduced, it was not his 
intention to make a formal speech, 
but to give expression to his ap- 
preciation of Mission work, and 
especially woman’s work, for the 
home life of the people for whom 
they so sacrificingly laboured. He 
said his views were entitled to the 
greater weight inasmuch as prior 
to his being sent abroad as_repre- 
sentative of the Government first to 
Persia, he had not been in sympathy 
with Missionary work; was perhaps 
hostile and inclined to ridicule the 
work of foreign missions. The 
change wrought in his views was. 
due to his having been brought into 
close intimacy with what missionaries 
were doing. He could hardly express 
his admiration for the self sacrifice 
exhibited, and felt perhaps the greater 
interest in woman’s work for woman. 
In conclusion he wished nothing but 
continued success for the Institution. 


DOREMUS HALL, YOKOHAMA, 


YOKOHAMA, 


SEO CHURCH, 
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Interesting addresses were made 
by Rev. Dr. Ibuka, Miss Ida Koto, 
who spoke on behalf of the school, 
and Rev. J. H. Bailegh, who said he 
counted it a privilege to have known 
all the early workers of the Women’s 
Union Mission and recounted some 
of the work they had accomplished. 
In conclusion he said :— 

Surely this enlargement of tents, 
this lengthening of cords and strength- 
ening of stakes, so observable in 
educational, commercial, banking 
and other public buildings must be 
token of some great expansion of 


business and education and_ of 
religion, The war, so far from de- 


creasing students of either sex, has 
only increased them, Schools have 
never been so thronged. Aye, the 
Master is saying, ‘‘ Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest! Aud he 
that reapeth receiveth wages (of grate- 
ful hearts and the joy of doing the 
most permanent good), and gathereth 
Sruit into life eternal: that both they 
that began the work and they that 
carry it forward to completion may 
rejoice together.’ \Vhat would be 
the joy of that indefatigable worker, 
that master sower and reaper, our 
beloved Mrs. Pierson, could she be 
present here to-day to behold the 
contrast with her first little school 
room, No. 48 on the Bluff, and then 
the school, partly a gift from the 
community and its large addition on 
these premises, so useful both for 
school and Church purposes, and see 
now this imposing building and the 
Bible School confronting. How de- 
voutly would she exclaim: ‘ What 
hath God wrought!’ and fervently 
add;-‘“Praise the Lord!” 

Mayor Ichihara, on being introduc- 
ed, acknowledged his pleasure at re- 
ceiving the invitation to be present 
and take part in the dedicatory exer- 
cises of this new and beautiful build- 
ing. He had heard with pleasure 
the record of pupils graduated and 
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the progress of the school. He 
wanted to emphasize the importance 
of woman’s education. The contrast 
between what it is now and 30 years 
ago was due to Christian women, 
Education was light, and that light 
shining in the home life is of the 
first importance, and is due solely td 
the Christian women workers and 
they deserve our greatest thanks. 
He compared the influence of the 
pupils and graduates of Christian 
schools to water springing from the 
hills, or purified, in contrast to’ foul 
and muddy streams. Everything 
became changed; the fountain of 
their hearts, their thoughts, their 
language; their example rebuked 
the low and depraved ; it stimulated 
the good, and like light sent its influ- 
ence everywhere abroad. He rejoic- 
ed there were several such schools 
in Yokohama, where there is so much 
evil, both from the classes of people 
flocking here, and so many from 
abroad at this commercial port. 
What shall be said of these schools ? 
They are the pride of the city, and 
the hope of the nation. He thank- 
ed the workers in these schools for 
their high and noble efforts. 
Shiloh Church, The anniversary ex- 
Yokohama, ercises in celebration 
of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Shiloh Church, were 
held in the handsome and substantial 
brick building in Onoyecho, Yoko- 


hama, on Saturday, the igth No- 
vember,. at 2 p.m. -The recently 
installed Pastor, Rev. Kanji Mori, 


presided. 

Rev. Dr. Ibuka gave as. the text 
of his remarks, Our Lord’s parable 
of the Mustard’ Seed, He traced 
the beginnings of the Church of 
Chist in Japan with its handful of 
believers until its now wide-spreading 
branches afforded rest and blessing 
to all the land. He contrasted the 
first evangelistic efforts of the Japan- 
ese in the 7th year of Meiji, with 
the present number of Protestant 
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believers in. Japan—fully 50,000. In 
the one body of believers to which 
this Church belonged, the Mzhon 
Kirisuto Kyokai, there were 70 to 80 
churches, 14,000 members, 70 to 80 
ministers, as many evangelists, and 
contributing 30,000 yex. This church 
ranked in point of time as the 3rd in 
the history of the body. The Kaigan 
first, the Shinsakae second, and the 
Shiloh third. He spoke of the creed 
of the church, its short but explicit 
recognition of the essentials of 
Christianity, the divinity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the necessity of spiritual 
regeneration, the inspiration of the 
Word of God—and unity with all 
ancient. and modern believers, as 
witnessed by its adoption of the 
Apostles’ creed, and the declaration 


that all who so believe are to be 
accounted our brethren. The con- 
stitution of the church is guarding 


the equality of the clergy and the 
rights of the laity; the Mission 
Board and its foreign and domestic 
work had contributions of 7,000 yen 
yearly. He spoke of the unity and 
harmony of foreign members, repre- 
senting seven separate Mission Boards 
and ecclesiastical bodies, and the 
Japanese from the beginning labour- 
ing to build the Church of Christ in 
Japan. He spoke of the Church 
from the outset being patriotic and 
independent of all alien relations. 
He hoped in conclusion 30 years 
hence would see the church of 
Christ increased many fold in numbers 
and influence. 


Rev. 5S. Minagaki, one of the 
original Church members, long a 
worker and first Japanese pastor, 


gave a number of very interesting 
and often amusing incidents of the 
early difficulties the original members 
had to contend with in their church 
organization, which was a separate 
or Presbyterian organization. 

The Rev. Dr. Dw C.\ Greene. of 
Tokyo, the Senior Missionary of 
the American Board Mission, spoke 
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of his early experience in meeting 
some of the first Chrstians in Japan, 
such as Awadzu Keijiro, Susuki 
Kojiro, Kanagawa Basan, when there 
were but 5 or 6 Protestant believers 
in Japan, and now Christians of all 
sects of Greek, Roman, and Protes- 
tants number at least 125,000 and 
their adherents must be two fold 
that number. He spoke of the in- 
fluence of Christian terms and litera- 
ture upon the Japanese language, 
of Christian song and music, of 
regard for life, in contrast to the 
body of a beggar he had himself 
seen cut down by some samuraz to 
try the. temper of his blade. 

Rév.. A. Inagaki, pastor of the 
First or Kaigan Church, spoke of 
the tsuth? of the seermtures——-serte 
that goeth forth weeping and sowing 
the precious seed, shall doubtless 
come again rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him,’ as fulfilled in 
our eyes. Hespoke of the difficulty in 
even renting land for church purposes 
originally, and then of the final erec- 
tion of this most substantial and impos- 
ing church edifice in Eastern Japan in 
connection with the Nihon Kirisuto 


Kyokai. 
The Rev. J. de Ballagh, of the 
Reformed Church . Mission, Senior 


Missionary of the Protestant Missions 
in Japan, was the last speaker, and 
wished simply to represent, if possible, 
Dr. Hepburn himself in what he 
would say to them, were he here 
present to do \s6= He’ read -two 
selections from the 2nd and 3rd 
Epistles of St. John, viz: the 4th 
verse of each Epistle, the latter of 
which reads ‘‘ / have no greater joy 
than to hear that my children walk 
wm truth.’ Vhe speaker referred to 
its appropriateness in the Doctor’s 
advanced age, and to the history of 


the church, not in its increase of 
numbers, its buildings great and 
good as these were, but -in- the 


spiritual character of its members, 
and their adherence to the truth. 
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The speaker was happy to bear 
record he had never heard a whisper 
of heretical doctrine taught from its 
pulpit, nor any immorality in life 
countenanced by the congregation. 
This was a great deal to say. Further 
more there had been no~ church 
divisions or contentions he had heard 
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of. Therefore he hoped they would 
continue so to walk in truth, and 
Dr.. Hepburn, should he live as 
the oldest of the Apostles, might 
still adopt this language. 

The historical sketch of the church 
by Elder Yaroku Izumi is too long 
to be given in this issue. 


Zh 


Gry = 
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Eparement, 


PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain f.9m all alcoholic liquors, as 


beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; frcm opium in all its forms, and from 


tobacco; and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 
Communications intended for the W. C. T. U. Department of “The Japan Evangelist” 
should be addressed to Mrs. Marrua A. Guy, 257 Nakazato Mura, Tukinogawa, Voiyo. 


New Year’s “Each man’s habits of 
Thoughts. life should be an ex- 
ample safe and beneficent for every 
other man to follow.” 


“The drops of wine in the banquet 
have their sequel in the salt tear- 
drops on somebody’s cheek.” 


“The purity and protection of 


the home should claim our best 

and most earnest endeavor.” 

Prohibition for On December 15th, 
Minors. 1904, there was in- 


troduced by the Hon. Sho Nemoto, 
and: Hon. Tomonobu Nakagawa, in 
the House of Representatives of the 
Imperial Diet, a bill prohibiting the 
use of any and all kinds of liquor 
by young persons under twenty 
years of age, and also prohibiting 
the sale of any kind of liquor to 
minors, this measure to go into 
effect April Ist, 1905. 

The Bill was seconded and sup- 
ported by Hon. Soroku Ebara and 


sixty-eight other members of the 
House. A strong argument setting 
forth the harmful effects of alcoholic 
drinks, especially upon the youth, 
was attached to the bill and was 
read in connection with it. It was 
thought by those in touch with such 
matters that the Bill would be 
passed and become a law. 

We are however informed that 
the Bill after passing the Committee 
and the House of Commons, met 
its defeat in. the Honsevof Peers) 
by a vote of 97 for to 106 against. 
Their reason given. for its non-pas- 
sage) is. as. followsime 2 From a 
physical standpoint and in different 
ways we acknowledge that alcohol 
is injurious to the young, but it is 
very difficult to enforce the law 
even if passed. We cannot break 
into private houses and disturb 
them in their. quiet life, and most 
drinking is done inside the houses.” 

The whole question. was then 
referred to the Educational Depart- 
ment, which does not. think it 
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necessary to’ take any action in the 
matter at present. 
The following is a translated copy 
of the Bill. 
ARTICLES. J. 


The drinking of Sake (any and 
all kinds of liquor) by young per- 
sons under the age of twenty is 
prohibited, and those who violate 
this law shall be liable to a fine of 
fifty sez or less, and the utensils 
for drinking liquor shall be con- 
fiscated by the authorities. 


ARTICLE II. 


Those who exercise authority 
over young persons under the age 
of twenty and fail to prevent their 
drinking, being cognizant of the 
fact, shall be liable to a fine of 
one Yen, or less. 

ARTICEP ES III. 

Any one who sells or gives liquor 
to young persons, knowing that 
they are under the age of twenty, 
Shall be liable to a fine of ten 
Yen or less. 

Temperance ‘If we save the Child- 
Work for the ren today, we shall have 

Children. saved the Nation — to- 
morrow.” 

This is the motto of our Depart- 
ment of Scientific Temperance In- 
struction, and gives us the key to 
its wonderful work in securing 
temperance instruction based on 
scientific facts and experiments, in 
the schools of the United States 
and other nations. 

The Japanese Government, in its 
recent refusal to pass as a law the 
bill providing for the prohibition of 
the use of alcoholic liquors by 
minors and the sale of the same to 
them, among other things, said that 
this was a “question which must 
be left to education and morals,” 

The leaders of our organization 
long ago recognized this fact, when 
they decided to enlist the children 
on the side of temperance and 
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began their four-fold work in their’ 
behalf. For over thirty years our 
society has worked with might and. 
main to secure the teaching of 
temperance truths from a religious, 
from a moral, and from a scientific 
standpoint, in the kindergarten, in 
the public school, in the Sunday 
School, and in a separate and distinct 
children’s society, the Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion. 

Many times have we heard it 
said that we should not ask the 
children to take a stand for temper- 
ance, or to sign the pledge, because 
they do not and cannot understand 
what it means. In our experience, 
extending over a good many years 
of work with and for children, we 
have seldom found those who could 
not and did not understand what 
the pledge meant and the obligation 
the taking of it involved, after we 
had made as earnest an effort to 
help them to understand it as we 
made to get them to understand 
other things. 

From carefully kept statistics in 
several countries, it is now a well 
established fact that of every 100 
men who reform from drinking 
habits, .gO return to those habits 
again, while of every 100 boys and 
girls who sign the pledge, go 
remain true to it through life. Is 
there not food for thought for us 
in this, as well as a _ reminder of 
our responsibility in presenting proper 
temperance instruction to the child- 
ren under our care? 

Today, there are in Japan seven- 
teen Loyal Temperance Legions, or 
children’s temperance societies, with 
a membership of over 800, and they 
are already attempting and carrying 
on successfully the work first in- 
augurated in England and America. 

It was but a few weeks ago 
that we had the pleasure of visiting 
the regular meetings of two of these 
societies in the Azabu district of 
Tokyo. We were delighted and 
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pleased beyond measure to find that 
these children were using the same 
order of service, the same songs, 
the same lesson manual, (translated 
into their own language) as they 
are constantly using in the home- 
land 

In the first Legion, we found an 
attendance of sixty-four children of 
all ages, arranged in eleven well 
organized classes, with a teacher 
for each class. Twenty-five of these 
children’ had taken the Triple 
Pledge. The teachers and officers 
of the society were young men and 
young women (fourteen of them), 
under twenty, in most cases, all 
working under the direction of an 
adult native superintendent, referring 
when necessary to the missionary 
worker who was present, but who 
ever kept in the back-ground. The 
teachers, we learned, received per- 
sonal instruction and hints on teach- 


mothe” lesson,.. at- a monthly 
teachers’ meeting, held a few days 
previous to the children’s regular 
meeting. 

These legions meet regularly the 


fourth Sunday of each month, the 
first in the morning and the last in 
the afternoon. At the last place 
visited we found the attendance to 
be 101, with a membership of 125, 
ninety Of whom are pledged members. 
Here, there are thirteen classes, one 
of them a class of ten young men 
who were glad to be numbered 
with the children, in order that they 
might receive instruction in the 
same temperance truths. 

In conversing with the Foreign 
Supt., we learned that the young 
people are not only willing: but are 
anxious to help in this work, and 
so to those she thinks are capable 
she gives a teacher’s commission, 
telling them that they must attend 
regularly all meetings of the Legion 
and the Teachers’ instruction class, 
and that they must for themselves 
seek out and gather together, out 
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of the neighborhood, the children 
who shall constitute the members of 
his or her class. This is the rule 
laid down for all alike, and it works 
like a charm in securing the at- 
tendance of both children and 
teachers. 

We visited two new classes where 
the teachers had but two tots each 
to look after, but they acted as 
proud and happy as if they had ten 
times that number. It made us 
smile to watch them. Other classes 
had members in an ascending scale 
up to sixteen, the largest. 

Some of these teachers, (all young 
people, mind you, and many of 
them busy students,) are so interested 
that, fearing lest THEIR children 
may forget the day on which they 
are to come, they will start out and 
round up the members of their 
class, and then proudly and triumph- 


antly marching at their head, will 
bring them to the meeting. We 


saw one class of ten or a dozen 
girls brought in in this way. 

We thought, as we witnessed the 
vigor and enthusiasm with which 
these children took part in their 
marches, salute, rallying cry, motto, 
songs and lessons, and watched also 
the dignity and decorum with which 
the older members did their work 
of presiding and teaching, that, if 
some of our good friends, Christian 
and temperance workers, could but 
drop into one of these meetings 
and could see for themselves just 
what the children are doing and 
can do, they would be so rejoiced 
and delighted that they would not 
rest until they too had tried to 
interest the children in this temper- 
ance work. 

In some minds the question may 
arise—Is it wise to devote the 
regular Sunday School time of one 
Sunday a month to this work? 
In answer, we will say that if we 
read our Bible aright, temperance 
is one of the fruits of the Spirit, 
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and it surely cannot be unwise to 
devote such times to the teaching 
of it, when we know that seventy- 
nine out of every one hundred of 
this people are addicted to the drink 
habit and that the amount of Sake 
alone consumed annually by this 
nation, is 36 gallons per capita, or 
one barrel of Sake for every man, 
woman and child in the Empire, 
and to this amount we must also 
add a large quantity of beer and 
foreign liquors. Is it not time we 
were enlisting the children on the 
right side of this question ? 

I learned from Miss Penrod, the 
missionary in charge, and our As- 
sistant National Supt. of this work, 
that instead of the Sunday School 
suffering in any way in consequence 
of the organization of this tem- 
perance society, or it building up 
the Legion as they had expected, 
the result has-been quite the 
opposite. The Legion has been the 
means of more than doubling the 
attendance of the Sunday School 
for the balance of the month. Many 
of the children who first became 
interested in the temperance society 
and received permission from parents 
to attend its meetings, have later 
been allowed to come to the Sunday 
School, thereby greatly increasing 
its sphere of influence. 

Beginning with this month, 
January, the children are to have 
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a temperance paper of their own. 
It is to be called the Children’s 
Herald, and we hope that it may 
so ably fulfill its mission that many 
boys and girls all over this land 
shall be induced to join the ranks 
of the temperance army. 

Young men, as well as women, 
can help in this work, and some 
one has well said, ‘‘ Whoever takes 
pains to teach children that the 
body is the Temple of God’s Spirit, 
and that pure habits are the basis 
of a pure religion, is the best friend 
they have next to their parents,” 

“Whom shall ye teach knowl- 
edge? and whom shall ye make to 
understand: doctrine?" -.“ Tell= ive 
your children of it, and let your 
children tell their children, and 
their children another generation.” 


Kes: 


Two kinds of purity tracts for 
men, and a new evangelistic tract, 
for, “soldiexs, “Ruic®s onmethe 
Whole Armor of God,” can be had 
for 80 sez per 1000 copies, postage 
extra. Order of Mrs. Guy. 


Subscriptions to Florence Critten- 
ton Rescue Home :— 


Tokyo Union Church... Y.5.00 
Mrs. J" Cosandiiie.>-_ «55 3.00 


M. Ampepencer,- leas. 
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AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 
(From Afission Mews.) 


A Soldier's Last week there was 
Funeral. held the funeral of a 
soldier whose family lived next door 
to our Gakko Cho Kogisho. As 
one of the children from the family 
attends our Sunday-school, I went 
with my Bible Woman to the 
funeral. The family are poor and 
ignorant, living in the most humble 
circumstances, and I had feared that 


there would be but few to pay 
honor to their soldier dead. But 
before we reached the house, we 


saw that the street was filling with 
people going to the funeral. <A 
house across the street had been 
opened as a reception place, and 
here from all parts of the city came 
officials and representatives of the 
various city wards, each leaving his 
card and expressing his sympathy 
with the bereaved. Each ward of 
the city and many of the banks 
and other corporations sent repre- 
sentatives to march in the procession 
with their flags or banners. 

The funeral procession was very 
striking and picturesque. First 
came the standard-bearers, a hun- 
dred or more in number, carrying 
the white and purple banners. Then 
came the priests riding in jznrzkisha, 
their umbrella bearers walking 
behind, the Shinto priests in their 
simple white garments, the Buddhist 
in costly silk brocades of red or 
green or purple. The musicians 
followed on foot playing sad, weird 
dirges on. their bamboo _ flutes. 
Then came soldiers detailed by the 
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Government, and these were follow- 
ed by the usual flower and emblem 
bearers. The head men from this 
ward, the members of a guild to 
which the deceased had belonged, 
men and women, holding on to a 
long white rope emblematic of union, 
and friends, neighbors, and citizens, 
made up the rest of the procession. 
On the white draped bier was a 
small box covered with white cloth, 
in which were the ashes and what- 
ever relics of the dead soldier had 
been sent back from the seat of 
war. Just as the procession started, 
I saw them place a photograph of 
the. deceased ~in. fhes=box, ~~ Ehe 
father and a brother, dressed in white, 
followed the bier ou foot. Then 
came the women mourners, wearing 
sandals and short dresses and dark 
blue silk veils arranged over the 
shoulders and brought up over the 
head, “scoverine the tentivre, face: 
Immediately in front of the bier 
was carried the soldier’s baby boy, 
holding in his hand a paper on 
which was inscribed the ‘“ New 
Name” of his father, which in 
accordance with Buddhist custom 
had been given after death. 

As we joined the procession and 
looked forward and back, the whole 
street from side to side, as far as 
the eye could reach, was a moving 
mass of men, women and children 
with the white and purple flags 
waving above their heads. Along 
the streets for nearly a mile, we 
passed through double ranks of 
school children standing, with their 
teachers, in respectful silence. 

Many of the people left the 
procession at the entrance to the 
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temple, but we entered and re- 
mained through the service which 
consisted chiefly of the usual weird 
chanting or intoning of Buddhist 
Scriptures by some thirty priests. 
Written memorials of respect, in 
honor of the dead soldier, were 
read by representatives of the 
Government, the city, and the ward 
in which he had lived, etc. 

And all of this display was for 
whom? For one of the most 
humble of Japan’s loyal citizens; a 
man who in life was unknown and 
unnoticed, in war a humble baggage 
carrier, but in death a hero, loved 
and honored by the nation. Surely 
Japan knows how to honor. her 
dead heroes as does no other nation. 

These soldiers’ funerals are now 
of very frequent occurrence here, 
ase in. ‘all’ partsofethe ~“Empire: 
Saturdays and Sundays are usually 
devoted to them, and sometimes 
there are two or three the same 
day, all observed with the same 
pomp and ceremony. The little 
school-children must sometimes stand 
for hours drawn up in line, no 
outer wraps or umbrellas being 
allowed even in stormy weather, 
while the processions pass by. By 
such means teachers seek to in- 
culcate sentiments of patriotism in 
the hearts of the children and to 
teach them to sympathise with the 
hardships of the soldiers at the front. 


A Christian We 


eo have» just shad: 7a 
edding, 


church wedding here in 
Niigata. The groom is a young 
man of fine character,—the bride, 
a beautiful woman, niece of Pastor 
Kashiwagi, of Annaka. The church 


was prettily decorated for the 
occasion and the whole service 
was simple and impressive. Niigata 


has seen comparatively few Chris- 
tian weddings, and it was con- 
sidered quite a forward step when, 
contrary to usual custom, the bride 
and groom remained. after the 
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ceremony, listened to the congratu- 
latory speeches, poems, songs, etc., 
and at the close stood to receive 
the congratulations and best wishes 
of their friends and relatives. 


A Night Last September our 
Sewing-School. former cook, Tsuda Fi 
San, known to many of the Mis- 
established a home of her 


sion, 
own, where she teaches various 
cooking classes and has opened 


a night school for teaching poor 
children—girls from twelve to eight- 
een years of age. The tuition 
charged is but five sem per month. 
Twice-a week reading is taught, 
one evening being devoted especially 
to those who have never been to 
school. and can, neither read nor 
write. .Thig teaching is .done , by 
my Bible Woman, Mrs. Nakashima, 
while I give singing lessons to the 
girls once a week. 

That there is need for just such 
schools is shown by the fact that 
on the opening night, when but 
three or four were expected, there 


were seventeen who applied for 
admission and there are now 
twenty-seven in the school,—all 


that can be accommodated. 


Reinforce- Mr. and Mrs. Cobb, our 
ments. new associates, arrived in 
Niigata November eighteenth. They 
were welcomed at the station by a 
large number of our Christians, and 
a few evenings later the members 
of the three churches in the city 
tendered them a public reception 
at the Niigata church, and _ pre- 
sented them with large bunches of 
beautiful chrysanthemums. . 
Mr. and Mrs. Cobb are now settled 
in their new home and are hard at 
work on the language. They are a 
most welcome addition to the Niigata 
Station. We wish that all the Mission 
could share with us the rare musical 
treat that these friends and. their 
fine new piano afford us. 
GrertRupE B. Curtis. . 
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(From 7idings,) 


The Silver The st of December 
Anniversary was celebrated at Kwas- 
of Kwassui yj} Jo Gakko, the 25th 
Jo Gakko, anniversary of its found- 
Nagasaki. 


ing. In the morning an 
address was given by Dr. Sasamori, 
which was largely attended. In the 
afternoon there was a large gather- 
ing to witness the students in the 
various physical culture classes go 
through with their exercises. These 
exercises were very interesting, es- 
pecially the pole drill and ring drill; 
but where all did so well, it would 
be wrong to discriminate; the 
Kindergarten however was intensely 
interesting. 

The evening was marked by a 
reception given by the alumnae to 
which many of the residents, both 
foreign and Japanese, were invited. 
After the singing of “ Azmz-ga-yo” 
and’ a -sone- bythe -choir, Miss 
Omura, one of the graduates, who is 
a Bible woman at Omura, gave an 
address, then another selection was 
given by a quartet, the Misses 
Okajima, Shibata, and Takamori, 
after which Miss Kimura, representing 
the alumnae and the teachers, pres- 
ented Miss Russell and Miss Gheer 
each with a silver individual set con- 
sisting of tea, desert and_ table 
spoons, knife, fork and napkin ring. 
Miss Aochi, in the names of the 
collegiate graduates who are outside 
the school, presented Miss Russell 
with a gold neck chain, asking her to 
remember when she wore it, that 
many women all over the Empire are 
thinking of her with love and grati- 
tude. Mr. Suganuma, in the names 
of several friends in the Church, 
presented Miss Gheer and Miss 
Russell with a silver cup and pepper 
and salt set. Mr. Ebina, representing 
the teachers and students of Chinzei 
Gakkwan, followed with a silver 
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napkin ring to Miss Russell; the 
presentation of a large white silk 
shawl with a silver brooch was 
made to Miss Russell by Miss Hort 
in the names of Kwassui students. 
Miss Russell and Miss Gheer made 
short addresses; Miss Russell told 
of the school’s beginning and the 
change in thought about the educa- 
tion of women in Japan; Miss Gheer 
spoke of the kindness received from 
Japanese friends, and gave a few 
interesting reminiscences ; after which 
all the alumnae present, some twenty 
in number, sang a selection. Re- 
freshments were served, and an hour 
was spent in social enjoyment with 
music from the “ Kofo”’ and so on; 
Altogether it was a day long to be 
remembered. 

Mary A. SUGANUMA. 


CEASA D> 
Y. P. $8. C0. E. NOTES. 


Japan's Shut-in Zaka O Ai San’s first 

Endeavourer. knowledge of Chris- 
tianity was gained in the S.S. of the 
Hiogo Church, to which she was led 
by her grandmother, who was an 
earnest Christian rag-picker. At an 
early age she lost her father, and 
her mother married again. Not long 
after the mother died, another wo- 
man taking her place in the family. 

The grandmother had died also, 
so that the child was left without 
loving care. She was taught to play 
the samisen, and was sent repeated- 
ly to tea-houses as a gezsha, but find- 
ing that she was expected to lead 
an immoral life, she each time ran 
away and went home. She was for 
a time in a match-factory, and finally, 
when employed as a servant ina 
restaurant, she took cold. As she 
had neither sufficient food nor cloth- 
ing to keep her warm, rheumatism 
attacked her and was neglected until 
she became paralyzed, retaining only 
the use of her head and neck, and 
a partial—very slight—use of her 
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arms and hands. This was ten years 
ago, when she was but seventeen 
years old. She was weeping day 
and night, longing to die while her 
foster-parents were neglecting her 
and were wondering why such a 
useless person did not die. One day, 
a Christian man, Mr. Okue, was pass- 
ing the house, when, seeing the 
father and another man angrily at- 
tacking each other, he stepped in to 
separate them. This done,- his at- 
tention was attracted to a person, 
lying on a piece of mushiro (coarse 
straw mat) close beside the doma 
(vestibule), who was evidently a 
great sufferer. He stopped and tried 
to comfort her and after this went 
frequently to see the poor girl, al- 
ways slipping.a card with a text of 
Scripture into whatever package he 
gave her. She had formerly attend- 
ed a night school which was under 
the care of the Tamon Church, and 
besides learning to read and write, 
she heard something of Christianity 
‘as well, so that she recognized some 
of the texts Mr. Okue gave her and 
one day asked him if he were a 
Christian, thus opening the way for 
him to tell her freely of the love of 
Christ, and soon she became a hap- 
py Christian. 

The Hiogo Church ladies having 
been informed of her sad condition 
had given her a straw mattrass and 
other things to make her more com- 
fortable. Karakamz (paper doors) 
were placed between her and the 
dome, so that she was sheltered from 
the observation of passers-by, the 
karakamt being replaced by sudare 
(bamboo screens) in summer. A small 
set of shelves was placed beside her, 
on which were laid her Bible anda 
few other books—among them a set 
of commentaries on the New Testa- 

‘ment, which Dr. Learned sent her 
and of which she is an appreciative 

\réader. 

Amost always a vase of flowers 

“from some kind friend may be seen 
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there. Dr. Kawamoto was asked 
to see what could be done for her, 
but it was too late for medical aid. 
Now for ten years the young woman 
has been almost helpless, yet manag- 
ing to slip the food from the bowl 
into her mouth, if it is placed in 
her hands. She has a little bamboo 
rake about twenty inches long with 
which she can slowly draw a book 
or pen near enough to grasp it in 
her stiff crooked fingers and she 
often writes letters of cheer to other 
sufferers of whom she hears. 

Those who go to comfort her for- 
get the message of condolence and 
find their own faith strengthened by 
the joyful trust of the poor paralytic 
who has so much to tell of what 
the Lord has done for her and for 
others whom she knows. The Hiogo 
church pastor calls O Ai San one 
of his most successful workers, and 
indeed her influence is widely felt. 
To all who see her she is an object 
lesson of the triumphant power of 
Christian faith. 

Last Christmas eve, she was care- 
fully wrapped and carried to the 
church and laid on a mattrass on the 
floor of the gallery, where,  sur- 
rounded by her friends, she saw and 


heard the Christmas festival exer- 
eises:~ Near the close, the pastor 
told the children about her, and 


then, by previous arrangement, with 
a loud clear voice she sang a hymn 
of her own composition on ‘“ The 
Sufferings of Christ.” 


Influenced by the kindness of 
other friends doubtless, as well as 
by the wonderful change in the 


daughter, the parents give her better 
attention than formerly. Some time 
since, when a friend proposed that 
she should be removed to a place 
where she might be better cared 
for, her reply was that she felt one 
of her missions was to lead the 
parents ‘to Christ and as vet that 
had not been accomplished. 


—Endeavor. 
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' ARE THE JAPANESE SOLDIERS 
BARBAROUS ? 


By Rev. H. Loomis. 


This question has been raised -by 
some persons who from ignorance 
or prejudice are disposed to represent 
the Japanese in an unfavorable light. 
There are some facts bearing on this 
question that are useful in reaching 
an accurate and just conclusion, 

In a- recent: article by the. Rev. 
John Ross of Manchuria, he writes: 
—‘In the former war in Manchuria 
the Japanese acted with such justice 
and wisdom that they gained a 
reputation which any army might 
envy. They have gained the esteem 
and even affection. of the Chinese 
people, who are certain to welcome 
them everywhere, not: for political, 
but for social reasons. The propriety 
of their conduct in the past is to the 
Chinese an assurance of similar con- 
duct in the future. They know from 
experience’ that honesty is the best 
policy.” 

“There is no reason why Japanese 
should treat the Christians here with 
special favor. The. eyes. of the 
world are upon them, and they will 
in future, as in the past, carry out 
as a policy the liberty of the people 
and the freedom of conscience. They 
will continue to do all in their 
power to secure and to retain the 
respect of all Christian nations, which 
are so deeply interested in the new 
birth of the Japanese nation.” 

During the war with China it was 
my: privilege to visit the’ various 
hospitals: where the sick and wounded 
were being treated, and in them all 
the Chinese patients received’ the 
same food, clothing and. attention 
as the Japanese. As is well known, 
those who had their limbs amputated 
were supplied with artificial limbs 
by the generosity of the Empress. 

I had also :access to the quarters 
where the Chinese prisoners of war 
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were kept, and found. them in-every. 
instance well-fed; »well-clothed and 
kindly treated. ; Not:only were they 
protected from -bodily harm, but even 
no words of reproach er insult were 
allowed. Thewpurpese of a guard 
was. quite as»much: to keep them 
from any possible >-amnoyance as to 
restrain their going and coming freely, 

Among the -Chinese youths who 
were sent to;they UiS. in 1872 for 
an education, :there was one who 
afterwards distinguished himself as 
the commander of -a torpedo boat 
at. the Batthe--of= Yalu, but was 
afterwards captured while attempting 
to ‘escape with: his, boat. from 
Weihaiwei. . In order to shield them- 
selves from blame, some of the other 
Chinese officers -falsely. accused this 
man of treachery, and. while still.a 
prisoner in Japan, -he:was sentenced 
to be beheaded.- Jearning of this 
fact, the Japanese -Vice-Minister of 
War kindly gave; him: his freedom, 
and thus saved him from torture, as 
well as deaths. Im a subsequent 
interview he told the following story 
of his experience as: a prisoner in 
the Japanese «hands. Knowing the 
man quite intimately, I have no 
doubt as to its accuracy :— 

“We, who shave, been for some 
time prisoners:of war.in Japan, have 
felt. it. our duty =to: write some 
account of our experience and thank 
the Japanese for their kind treatment. 
While war was still raging, and the 
two nations. “were in the heat of 
conflict, careful-thought for the com- 
fort of enemies was not to be ex- 
pected, but it. was. our-good fortune 
to have met untform« kindness and 
sympathy everywhere. It would be 
impossible to give-tm detail the ex- 
perience of <évery: «individual, but 
when. some.ofsus ywere: captured in 
the vicinity .of \Weihaiavel we were 
supplied at. oncesawith warm and 
suitable clothing:s iAgter marching 
some ‘distanee,ssthcuiiieutenant ‘in 
charge told :hisssokdiers to give us 
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something to eat from their haver- 
sacks. On the road we met a superior 
officer, who asked a few questions 
and then from his own  haversack 
gave us some bread and dry beef. 
During the journey we were allowed 
to rest quite a number of times, as 
our feet were frozen, and some, 
who were in bad condition, had to 
be supported as we marched along. 

“We reached Weihaiwei in the 
afternoon, and after answering a few 
questions put to us by the officers, 
we were collected around a good 
fire. After being warmed, we were 
supplied with rice, aud then shown 
a large room, where we slept on 
straw. One of our officers was given 
a room to himself and a quilt allowed 
him. Medicine was also applied to 
our sores, and on the next five 
following days we were sent from 
station to station, by easy marches. 
In most of the stations we had 
blankets to cover ourselves at night. 
In the second station the officers 
and interpreters were exceedingly 
kind. The sergeants and_ soldiers 
gave us cigarettes and sugar. Dur- 
ing the last day of our march our 
feet were very sore, and the sergeant 
in charge reported our condition and 
applied to the officer for stretchers 
to carry us. This was granted. At 
our noonday meal, besides rice and 
fish, the officer of the station gave 
us some fresh beef, which was most 
acceptable. He gave us also some 
cigarettes. It is seldom that I have 
met a_kinder-hearted man_ than 
Sergeant Chobo, who had us in 
charge. After tiffin, four of us were 
borne by Japanese coolies to the 
last station. We remained there 
two days, and then embarked on the 
steamer Doyo-maru for Japan. It 
was commanded by Captain Sakamoto, 
and we were placed in charge of 
Lieutenant Inouye. All the officers 
of the ship will ever be remember- 
ed with grateful hearts. We had a 
comfortable room given us, and the 
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luxury of a soft pillow and easy bed 
was never realized so much before 
as atotlis time: say esreached = the 
port of Hiroshima five days after 
we left China. When we were pass- 
ing the Inland Sea, Sergeant Naruta 
would call us out of the cabin when- 
ever a pretty view or celebrated 
spot was in sight, and would ex- 
plain to us in writing the names of 
the places and the historical incidents 
connected with them. 

“ After dropping anchor at Ujina, 
Lieutenant Inouye went ashore to 
report our arrival, and soon a boat 
came off to take us ashore. Lieu- 
tenant Inouye had spoken about us 
kindly to the officers on shore, so 
when we landed, the officers and 
men were ordered to stand apart, 
and the Japanese officers supplied 
us - with> cigarettes’ = Prom) “Ujisa 
harbour we were ordered to a Bud- 
dhist temple near Hiroshima. On 
the way there a crowd of boys 
followed us, but no shouting or 
unseemly demonstrations took place. 
Sergeant Naruta was very careful no 
harm was done us. We were handed 
over to Major Otawa and Captain 
Tanimura, who looked after our wel- 
fare most thoroughly. Two cotton 
wadded quilts and two blankets were 
supplied to each of us. Also a 
Japanese soldier’s uniform that had 
been slightly worm, and a new suit 
of underclothes and soap were 
supplied. 

““ By special kindness of the author- 
ities in charge we were permitted to 
receive calls from missionaries, who 
kindly brought us some books and 
oranges, which were very much 
enjoyed and highly appreciated. 
Such acts of kindness made a deep 
impression upon our minds and will 
never be forgotten. The numerous 
tokens of kindness and sympathy we 
received at Hiroshima are too many 
to be enumerated, and many of the 
officers and soldiers are forgotten, 
but we can still remember Captain 
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Tsunoda, of the Japanese Navy ; Mr. 
Miura of the Agriculture and Com- 
merce Department; Lieutenants Yama- 
da and Yoshita of the Japanese Army ; 
Sergeant Hirogawa, and Mr. Nonaka, 
the interpreter. These and many 
others showed their kindness in 
various ways, while Mr, Kachiyama, 
the keeper of the temple, was ex- 
tremely obliging. His wife offered 
to wash our soiled clothes, and he 
himself would often bring us some 
sweetmeats. 

“At the end of April we were 
transferred to Osaka. Lieutenant 
Abe took charge of us. This officer 
was exceedingly friendly, frank, and 
open-hearted, and very energetic. 
We did everythine to make’ the 
journey pleasant, exchanging thoughts 
with us constantly by writing. With 
many a kind word he delivered us 
over to Lieutenant Terada, who had 
charge of the prisoners. The latter 
officer was very kind and considerate, 
but at the same time order and 
obedience were insisted upon. In 
winter the prisoners had each a cotton 
stuffed robe ; in spring a double cloth 
robe; andin summer a single cloth 
robe. 

“Every third day we had baths, 
In the summer, officers had mosquito 
netting. Captain Takamatsu inspect- 
ed the quarters several times, and 
the authorities took every precaution 
to prevent disease. Lime was scat- 
tered all over the place and carbolic 
acid sprinkled in the private build- 
ings. Every two or three days the 
doctors from the Red Cross Hos- 
pital visited and examined the pris- 
oners. They were accompanied by 
a nurse, who carried the medicine 
and bandages. 

“In the Red Cross Hospital the 
patients were treated most kindly. 
Plenty of milk and fresh eggs were 
given. Rice, beef, fish, turnips, and 
onions. formed the ordinary diet. 
Mr. Mesaki was the superintendent 
of the hospitals, and is asmost con- 
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scientious man. Unless on _ public 
business, he never left the hospital, 
and every night he went through 
the patients’ quarters twice. The 
head nurse was Mrs. Tanaka, the 
wife of one officer, and a very 
energetic lady. 

“She was not afraid of work and 
did many kind acts to relieve the 
sufferers. Ten other nurses weré 
under Mrs. Tanaka, all of whom 
had special duties at regulated times. 
Every other morning Mr. Mesaki 
would send to the patients’ quarters 
a few pots of morning glories, much 
appreciated and admired by us. 

‘“The’ nurses seemed ito” have 
administered to the patients from a 
sense of religious duty. There were 
two or three Christians among them; 
the rest adherents of Buddhism, 
There were two young doctors who 
never left the hospitals, unless doing 
duty in the prisoners’ lodge. They 
took turns in the night watches. 
Every morning a senior doctor came 
to examine the patients. Scrupulous 
cleanliness was kept in the hospital. 

“One day an army surgeon, Dr. 
Arima, and the Rev.” Mr. Wada, of 
Tokyo, visited the hospital and spoke 
to us most kindly, wishing us a 
pleasant passage home and a _ joyful 
reunion with friends and _ relatives. 
At the word home many dropped 
tears. That night we were treated to 
a magic lantern exhibition. The differ- 
ent pictures showed the history of 
the Red Cross Society, and among 
the pictures were also those of Their 
Majesties the Emperor and Empress 


of Japan. The wives of some Japan- 
ese officers visited the Red Cross 
Hospital. The first party gave three 


yen to the patients to buy what 
they liked; the second party gave 
seven. Some handkerchiefs, tobacco, 
and cakes were distributed to each 
of us in the hospital as souvenirs to 
take back home. 

“Tt is with an indescribable feel- 
ing of mingled sadness and joy that 
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I write this ‘account. It is sad to 
have been made @ ‘prisoner of war ; 
but having been captured, I am glad 
that it was my good: fortune to have 
been thus kindly treated. .The total 
number of the ‘prisoners at Osaka, 
including officers and men, was very 
nearly 300, comprising captives from 
Ya-sun, Ping Yang, Chiu-liencheng, 
Tailien-wan, Port Arthur, Kin+chow, 
Kai-ping, Hai-cheng, Wei-hai-wei, 
and Chis: kwan, and all agreed that 
we were better treated thei we had 
any reason to expect. It is usually 
with reluctance that men speak well 
of their opponents, but facts like 
these ought not to be concealed. 
We have a saying in China that 
kindness received should never be 
forgotten. I have not written this 
account with the joy and enthusiasm 
of a sensational novelist, but simply 
to discharge what I feel to be clearly 
my duty.” 

In a recent number of 7he Outlook 
is an article by George Kennan in 
which he gives an account of his 
visit to the Russian prisoners at 
Matsuyama and in his interview with 
them he found that ‘all were agreed 
that the Japanese treatment of them 
was good. The sick and’ wounded 
were kept in a hospital under the 
management of the Red Cross, and 
all the patients had mattresses on 
the floor with comfortable pillows, 
clean linen, and soft woollen blankets.” 

Speaking of the Russian officers, 
Mr. Kennan. says, “Those whom we 
met were educated and intelligent 
men, They all admitted that their 
captors were making a special effort to 
treat them well; and they express- 
ed grateful appreciation of the consi- 
deration shown. them. Their daily 
rations consisted of one and a half 
pounds of bread, oie pound of meat 
or fish, one and: one-fifth pounds. of 
vegetables and a suitable quantity 
of tea, sugar, salt. and appetizers. 
The rations. of the: common soldiers 
were: slightly different, but otherwise 
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nearly the same treatment is shared 
by them. 

“They may receive lethefs and 
money from: their relatives and friends, 
and spend their money as they 
choose. ‘All mail matter addressed 
to them is exempt from postage, 
and their packages are admitted to 
the country free of duty. A detailed 
report of the health of both officers 
and men is sent to Russia every 
ten days.” 

From his observations of the pri- 
soners’ condition Mr. Kennan reaches 
this conclusion: “The Japanese 
Government aims to make the lot of 
Russians prisoners as comfortable as 
possible ; and after looking through the 
‘asylum’ in Matsuyama and making 
a special effort to elicit criticisms and 
complaints, I returned to the ship 
with the conviction that Russian 
prisoners are much better off in Japan 
than Russian administrative exiles 
are in Siberia. In other words, Japan 
treats her enemies better than Russia 
does her subjects.” 

Such tributes as these to Japanese 
hospitality and kindness: ought to 
go far towards refuting the charges 
of casual observers who have tried 
to make the world believe that the 
Japanese are a savage and barbarous 
people. Let the world consider such 
facts as these and then decide wheth- 
er the criticisms of the Japanese are 
to be credited or not. 

MH Gazette. 

The Sere: books on Toate are 
announced: “ Little Miss Joy-Sing,” 
a novel by John Luther Long; 
“Japan in Pictures,” an album, with 
cesoriptions of pictures by Douglas 


Sladen ; “Dai Nippon: A Study in 
Nation at Evolutien,’”” by Henry 
Dyer; “ A Japanese Romance” by 


Clive Holland ; “The Japanese Floral 
Calendar” (illustrated). by E. W, 
Clement; and “ Under the Mikado’s 
Flag,” a story for boys, by Edward 
Stratemeyer, 
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"Only a very few. years < agova 2 pro o- 
minent. Japanese: editor jamented the 
fact, that Japan had nothing. to corfes- 
pond to. our Christmas with: its merry 
gift making custom, But it is being 
taken upin a wonderful way through- 
out the empire; not in every place, 
to be sure, but in many places in all 
parts. of the country, so. that. within 
arvery few years more it will have 
become a Japanese custom; and 
whether true or not.that three four ths 
of the people have never yet even 
heard of the name of Christ,. as some 
say, they will soon hear his name in 
connection with this festival, 
learn what it stands for. 

Tidings. 


While it may prove to be true that 
there are fewer baptisms to report 
for 1904 than for several years before, 
yet there is a general feeling that in 
no year since the Restoration has 
there been such in impulse toward 
Christianity. At no time in all the 
past have Christians been so. thor- 
oughly and generally optimistic in 
their belief that the Christian Church 
will’ soon: have a noble ally in the 
Christians of Japan which may take 
a leading place in the work of bring- 
ing the world to Christ. 

; Tidings. 


On Dec. 31, 1903, the population 
of the ten largest cities in Japan 
was.as follows :— 


Tokyo ©... wwe 1,803,584! 


Osakko . Ao!) Wl ..60'G88,200 
TEVGESO lee)... AMEE 3 79,465 
Yokohama 1. 1.6 324,775 
Nagoya...0) 4 284,829 
Kiebeito ni 4 2835830 
Nagdsakic ov F6 1,724 
Hiroshiitia®! .202 58. 911 3949 
KanaZawalicus 60) oF%{64s 


Sendai 


ece eee ove 


93,772 


auaeles 
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According to the latest Govern= 
ment returns, there are T, 866 foreigr 
residents in Tokyo-Fu, mameby, 954 
Chinese, 296 Americans, 196 Enre= 
lish, 104 Koreans, g1° French; 77% 
Germans, 46° Indians, 28 Canadians, 
r5 Filippinos, 13° Swiss, 8: Avustro= 
Hungarians, 8 Belgians, 8 Siamese, 
7 Italians; 6 Russians, 4 Swedes, 2 
Dutch, 1 Dane, r+ Portuguese, and 
1 Spaniard. 


When Americans were first); em- 
ployed in the schools of Japan, text 
books were imported from America: 
by the ton, literally dy the ton; and 
Webster's: old spelling book | must 
have come in under the prestige of 
Webster's Dictionary. Any way it 
came, and was reprinted’ here with 
its “ 1,000,000 copies sold annually,” 
on the front cover, and is still tn 
use in somine of the schools and may 
be found on sale in the bookstores 
of Tokyo. Tidings. 

fete saa 

Few people even in Japan appre- 
ciate what Japan is doing for China: 
While exact statistics are not at hand 
as we write, it is currently reported’ 
that’ not less than’ 5,000 ‘Chinese’ 
students are now in Japan, of whont 
the very large majority are - in 
Tokyo. Among these there is a 
number of girls and women. Up- 
wards of ninety Chinese cadets 
graduated from the Military Acade= 
my last summer and not far from’ 
five hundred’ more are studying in’ 
that Academy or in schools leading 
up to it.  Bésides this mass of 
students, there are already many 
military and other schools in pro- 
vincial capitals of China in which 
Japanese instructors are employed. 
Furthermore, Japanese are employed’ 
to some extent as’ expert advisers 
in various branches of civil adniinis- 
tration in China. In view of all 
this, it is lear’ ‘that a very lareé’ 
number of young Chinese are Bette 
brought under the influence - of the: 
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progressive spirit which has wrought 
so powerfully in Japan. So far as 
one can judge, the movement to 
which these facts testify is rapidly 
increasing in scope and power and 
indicates a degree of teachableness 
on the part of the Chinese authori- 
ties hardly dreamed of before. 
Mission News. 


In an article entitled Nihonjin to 
Shikyd, the Koye writes thus :—Are 
we as a nation a teligious people ? 
Though we regret to have to say 
so, our opinion is that we are not. 
The Japanese people are essentially 
worldly, and the future life of which 
religion speaks is diregarded by 
them. Many of our people pray. 
But what do they pray for?  Earth- 
ly gains and earthly comfort. The 
number of persons who concern 
themselves about future happiness 
is infinitesimally small. They are 
like the few stars that appear here 
and there on a dark cloudy night. 
Religious devotion in this country is 
connected with this life and its affairs. 
When Japanese are about to die, 
they do not pray. It is not etiquette 
to do so, and would be regarded as 
a sign of weakness or cowardice. 
“ven women and children are taught 
to regard prayer to gods or divi- 


nities at such a time as a sign of 
possessing an untutored mind—as 
something to be ashamed of. It 


is because this is the state of feeling 
throughout the country that such 
Confucian sayings as Jada set wo 
shirazu ; wukunzo shi wo shiran(While 
not knowing life, how can we know 
death?) are constantly quoted with 
approval. Those Buddhist preachers 
who preach about the future life 
and dependence on divine help are 
tabooed, and the Zenshu preachers 
who proclaim a gospel of self-reliance 
are welcomed everywhere. If there 
were any object in our doing so, 
continues the oye, we — might 
marshal a number of additional facts 
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that would all tend to show the 
same thing, namely, that as a nation 
the Japanese are not richly endowed 
with the. spirit of religion. Where 
religion is followed, it is not fol- 
lowed for its own sake, but as a 
means of furthering some worldly 
object. It is used as an aid to 
government or as a means of further- 
ing some individual temporal inter- 
ests. Vo a ~Japameseathes state as 
everything, and religion merely one 
the many things that may be made 
to serve State interests. If once it 
should interfere with State iriterests 
or militate against them, then it 
would be swept aside instantly. Can 
a people to whom religion is no 
more than this be said to be endowed 
with real religious instincts? - It 
seems to us, says the Woye, that 
Japanese Christians need at all times 
to recognize that the facts are as we 
have now stated them. In personal 
religious development and in the 
work of saving souls, it is far better 
for us to know just how things are 
in this country. J.-M: 


The Members of S. Hilda’s Mis- 
sion, Tokyo, wish to call the atten- 
sion of country missionaries to their 
boarding-house for women students 
in Tokyo. The house, which can 
accomodate twenty five students, is 
in the healthiest part of Tokyo and 
is about seven minutes’ walk from 
the Women’s University (Joshi Dai- 
gakko). Jt is under the charge of a 
Japanese matron, superintended by 
Miss Philipps, who is teaching Eng- 
lish in the Woman’s University. 
The boarding fee is seven yen a 
month, which includes help in the 
study of English. Missionaries who 
wish for a Christian home for girls 
coming to Tokyo to study in the 
Joshi Daigakko or in other schools 
in the Koishikawa and Ushigome 
districts are asked to write to Miss 
Philipps, 108 Zoshigaya Machi, 
Koishikawa, Tokyo. oe 
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PERSONALS. 
It is announced in the London 


Gazette that the King has granted 
unto Mr. Walter Dening authority 
to accept and wear the Insignia of 
the Fifth Class of the Imperial 
Japanese Order of the Rising Sun, 
conferred upon him by the Emperor 
of Japan in his capacity of Professor 
of English Literature in the Second 


High School at Sendai. —/. &. 
ARRIVALS. 
i okohamea, Deccan per a5. "5. 


<*Tremont,” Rev.. Mr. Morton, new 
South Pres. Missionary for Kobe. 

Nokolame, “Lect haper 7S: 7) 5: 
“‘ Korea,’ Bishop M. C. Harris and 
Miss Mary E. Melton (M.E. Church); 
Rev. Naomi Tamura (Pres.); and 
Mrs. and Miss Woodworth (Christian 
Church). 

Miss Mebane, who was credited 
in the previous issue of the Evan- 
GELIST to the South Meth. Mission, 
belongs to the South Pres. Mission, 
and is at present living in Tokyo 
for language study. 

Miss A. Caroline Macdonald, 
another Secretary for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, ar- 
rived last December in Japan. Miss 
Macdonald has been for two years 
the travelling Association Secretary 
for Canada and comes supported 
by the Canadian Associations. 

Wololmamayy jal, nO... pet. S.--o- 
“‘Mongolia,’ Bishop J. McKim 
(Amer. Epis.), Tokyo. 


BIRTHS, 


Another son was born to the Prince 
and Princess Imperial at 7.28 p.m. 
on the 3rd Jan. It is reported to be 
a fine healthy child. This is the 
third son. The Prince Imperial was 
at his Numazu villa when the happy 
event occurred. He at once set out 
for Tokyo. The Offictal Gazette 
announced that the name of the child 


phases 
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is Nobuhito, and that his title is 
Teru-no-Miya. —Japan Mail. 
Mr. C. W. Peck, formerly English 
teacher in the Middle School, Sendai, 
sends word, that, with the birth of 
a daughter, he now has three 
quarters of a bushel in his family! 


DEPARTURES. 
Yokohama,;~ Jan7-i7. peraS: 4S; 
“Korea,” Miss Gerda C. Paulsen 


(Bapt.), Sendai; Miss L. Seeds (M. 
E.. -Church),~ Fukuoka’s “and= Miss 
Cora F. Keith (Cong.), Kobe. 


DEATHS: 


On Tuesday afternoon, 3rd Janu- 
ary, 1905, at his residence, Tokyo, 
Kojimachi-ku, Hirakawa-cha, Shicho- 
me, No. 19, Professor Dr. Julius Karl 
Scriba, of Darmstadt, Germany. 

On the 12th January, at Friends 
Girls School, Miss Mary Anne 
Gundry, of Tokyo, Japan, and Leeds, 
England, aged 69 years. Funeral 


Services at 30, Koun-machi, Mita, 
Shiba, Tokyo, January 14th at 
TOea a 


An unusual number of the Japan 
missionary contingent has been in 
or about Boston this autumn. Not 
long since Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
Thomson, of the Baptist Mission, 
Kobe, spoke on Japan at one of 
the Dorchester Churches. Rev. and 
Mrs. A. W. Stanford, of Kobe, are 
at Auburndale, a beautiful suburb 
where ‘‘ Father Endeavour” Clark 
residence on the bluff over- 
looking the Charles River, The 
Congregationalists are also repre- 
sented by Rev. Dr. D. Scudder, 
formerly of Niigata, who spent a 
year in Japan in 1902-3 and who is 
now in charge of mission work in 


Hawaii. He is making a brief visit 
at Woburn. Rev. D. S. Spencer of 
Tokyo, is in town attending the 


annual meeting of the Methodists ; 
this lasted several days and was 
devoted to home and foreign mis- 
sions, for the most part. I saw 
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many Japanese articles loaned | by 
him at their Missionary, Exhibit last 
week. A large table was covered 
with these articles, all suitably labell- 
ed. A‘lady was in attendance who 
gladly explained in detail what they 
were and’ janswered. all questions. 
There was a similar arrangement for 
every land “in which’ there is a 
Methodist mission ++ China, Korea, 
India;{ Africaj2o< South America, 
Mexico,ete.! “This : made not only 
a most interesting but also'an’ ex- 
ceedingly © instructive exhibit, by 
which one could. learn, in a couple 
of hours, more about customs, habits, 
dress, habitations, scenery, religions, 
and the missionary status- of .the 
countries than he could acquire in 
years otherwise. “Among | others, 
there’ was a publication exhibit ‘of 
all periodicals published . by the 
Methodists in these mission lands. 
From Japan I noticed the ‘7oZ:wa 
Magazine for Women. (Yokohama), 
The Japan Evangelist (Vokyo), and 
The Kwassui (Nagasaki). Rev. and 
Mrs. A. D. Gring, of Maidzuru, on the 
west coast, represent. the, Episcopal- 
jans; they. are at Cambridge, under 
the shadow. of Harvard, ;where one 
son graduated last June and. where 
another is now ‘at work, 


—Kobe Herald. 


The following~ ‘is’ Prof, Lltoyd’s 
translation of a recent . Imperial 
poem :— 


“The. foe: that strikes thee, 
For thy country’s sake, 

Strike him with all thy might ; 
But as thou striks’t, 

Yorget not still to. love him. 


” 


The next issue of the EVANGELIST 
will contain the minutes of the meet- 
ing of the Standing Committee of 
Cos perating Missions and Dr. Wain- 
wright’s able address. delivered.on 
fiat" occasion, > 
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EX-PRISONERS’ RESCUE WORK. 


E have received from Mr. Tane- 
aki Hara the Eighth Annual Re- 
port of his work done in the way of 
protecting and assisting criminals who 
have completed their terms of service 
in prison. He began his labors in 
this line of work in 1897, when so 
many prisoners, released on account 
of the death of the Empress Dowager, 
were wandering about Tokyo without 
work or friends. Something of what 
has been accomplished may be seen 
from the following statistics taken out 
of his report :— 
Total number of prisoners taken 
in; 653 (613 men and 40 women). 
Crimes committed :— 


Burgas esade sseciadshocmtaeke «ceases oats 528 
Killing or wounding ....60lecdecsescesese 44 
Incendiarismpississiier on .beck. cc). nelese 34 
Counterfeiting 2d) F-aasd site. nc toneeeiass 4 
Gamblin pyiiegsa.'. sates dununiecie sn oticuwhatd der 8 
PROSULUMIONS ac cwsctveesessescetcesostleal ome 35 
Degree of offense : 
HINSVOMENSC lt ose cccteterencesanssssacenes 203 
SECON OMensers tae stesoee feacccoveyotet oak 163 
Third to, fifthoffense; ....:...ssesssceces 160 
Fifth to tenth offense ..........eeseceeeres 50 
Tenth to twentieth offense ............065 64 
Scores of offenses (women) ........:... 12 


More than hundredth offense (woman) 1 


Results of protection : 
Men. W’en. Total. 


s. Under watch-care......... 38.11 9..-47 
2. Living in Vokyo 25... 1,53. 4-7 ,160 
Be 5 country ......... Vi OwalS 3 
Be Wea Ul sthscussctsncerss 55 — 55 
5. Whereabouts unknown..,103 5 108 
POe Ranvaway,(ouis snes eines 34ers To AI 
7. Committed. crimes after 
leaving Home ......... 3a OEE 5 O 


Totals) deere caaces 
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No, 2 


If Nos. 5,6, 7 be considered failures, 
they amount to only 30 per cent., so 
that 70 per cent. are saved. 

Among those who are living either 
in Tokyo or in country districts, 235 
are married and have 121 children. 

The main office of Mr. Hara’s 
establishment has been removed to 
government landin Moto Yanagiwara 
Machi, Kanda Ku, Tokyo, and here 
the women are kept. The men have 
been put into temporary quarters in 
Izumi Cho, Kanda Ku, though some 
of them are boarding with their em- 
ployers. 

The main building was erected by 
men who had been protected in the 
establishment and are now engaged 
in lawful employments in. Tokyo. 
They included carpenters, bricklayers 
and many other kinds of workmen, 
who contributed gratuitously either 
materials or labor. In this way they 
showed, with great pleasure, their 
appreciation of what had been done 
for them in their great need, 

We take much pleasure in again 
directing the attention of Christian 
philanthropy to this most deserving 
enterprise. 


There are 9 Japanese students study- 
ing at the New York Union Divinity 
School. Taking all the Divinity 
Schools in America, there are at least 
40 Japanese students in them; more 
than are studying at the Loshisha, 
the Meijigakuin, and the Awoyama 
Divinity Schools. . When these 40 
students return to Japan, Mission work 
ought to receive a great impetus ; 
but whether they will all devote them- 
selves to the work of the Church is 


doubtful.—/.Z. 
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MINUTES OF THE FOURTH 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE OF CO-OPERATING 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 


The fourth general meeting of the 
Standing Committee of Co-operating 
Christian Missions in Japan was held 
in the parlors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Kanda, Tokyo, 
on January 18th, 1905. Twenty-two 
representatives from twenty different 
missions were present. (See append- 
ed list.) 

The meeting was called to order 
at ten o’clock A.M. with Rev. W. E. 
Towson in the chair. Rev. W. P. 
Buncombe read a passage of Scripture 
and offered prayer. 

The chairman, ina few opening 
remarks, expressed appreciation of the 
courtesy shown him in his appoint- 
ment as presiding officer for the year. 

The secretary followed with an 
ad interim statement, to the effect that 
he had attended to the publication of 
the minutes of the last meeting, as 
directed, and had extended to the 
officers of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association the thanks of the Stand- 
ing Committee for the use of its rooms 
on the occasion of the said meeting ; 
also that he had received from the 
Central Japan Mission of the Church 
Missionary Society a notification of its 
having decided to take part in the 
movement represented by the Stand- 
ing Committee, and of the appoint- 
ment to full membership, in pursuance 
of this action, of the Ven. Archdeacon 
H. McC. Price and the Rev. W. P. 
Buncombe ; that a like notification had 
come from the mission of the Woman’s 
Missionary Union, with the announce- 
ment that Miss I. N. Crosby had been 
elected a member of the Committee ; 
and further, that the foreign secretaries 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion had accepted the Committee’s 
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invitation of two years ago (see 
minutes of the annual meeting of 
1903), and had chosen Mr. V. W. Helm 
to represent them. The changes that 
had taken place during thé year in 
the personnel of the Committee as 
previously constituted were also ‘an- 
nounced, including the loss by resigna- 
tion of the member for the South 
Japan mission of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, no -substitute for 
whom had as yet been appointed. 

The treasurer’s report was next 

presented by Rev. J. L. Dearing; D.D., 
and was as follows :— : 
IDK, 

To Traveling expenses of members in 
attendance upon the annual 
meeting in January, 1904... ... IOI.20 

» Printing “The Christian Move- 
ment,” Ist edition, 1000 copies. 290.00 


Printing “The Christian Move- 
ment,” 2nd edition, 400 copies. 78.00 


Yen. 


» Editorial expenses connected 
With the same joA0.:: = 17.900 
» oundry printing ... ... - 13.88 
» Postage, stationery, etc... -- 5.00 
» Balance eee Coe «-. 299.36 
Total --- 805.34 

Cr. 

By Balance brought forward from 
TQO3 1.27 sees nn eae 2A SOS 

» Donation from the mission of the 
Society of Friends ... aces B60) 

», Donation from Joshua Levering, 
Esq., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. ... 10.00 


Sales of “ The Christian Move- 
ment,” during the years 1903-4. 16.68 

Pro rata assessment of Ye 29.41 for 
eighteen full members .. 529.38 


”? 


” 


Total ... 805.34 


The report was referred to an audit- 
ing committee, consisting of Revs. 
G. W. Fulton and A. C. Borden and 
Prof. E. W. Clement. 

The secretary reported for the 
executive committee in substance as 
fdllows :— 

1.—That the second issue ‘of 
“The Christian Movement in Rela- 
tion to the New Life in Japan” 
had appeared from the press early 
in the summer, and been widely 
circulated, partly by sale and partly 
by distribution in accordance with 
the mailing list for free copies, which 
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had heen authorized by ‘the Com- 


mittee, the Methodist Publishing 
House acting as the distributing 
agents ; 


--2.—That the committee had con- 
curred in the selection, by the execu- 
tive committee of the Evangelical 
Alliance, of the following missionaries 
for, and in their invitation to take 
. part in, the evangelistic work amongst 
Japanese soldiers in Manchuria, for 
which the Government’s permission 
had been obtained; the persons select- 
ed being the Revs. W. P. Buncombe, 
G. A. Clark, -J.. G. Dunlop, A. D. 
Hail, D. D., D. Norman and Mr. C. 
V. Hibbard, with Rev. W. Wynd as 
the latter’s alternate, in case separate 
arrangements for the Y.M.C.A. should 
be’ secured ; and that subsequently, 
on the completion of such separate 
arrangements, Mr. Wynd was made 
the committee’s sixth appointee ; and 
further, that a report of the present 
status of this z7zonshz movement would 
be offered by Rev. H. H. Coates, to 
whom the committee had entrusted 
the matter in so far as participation 
in it by the Standing Committee was 
concerned ; also that the expenditure 
of yen 200 from the funds of the 
Standing Committee was authorized, 
should this amount be needed, in 
whole or in part, for supplementing 
such sums as would be provided by 
the missions to which these several 
brethren belonged ; 

3.—That, on the retirement from 
the executive committee of Rev. G. 
F, Draper, his successor on the Stand- 
ing Committee, Rev. J. W. Wadman, 
had been invited to serve also as a 
member of the executive committee, 
and had done so until his own depar- 
ture from Japan not long after, since 
- which time the place on the committee 
had remained vacant ; 

4.—That Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., 
had been made a member of the 
committee appointed to investigate the 
Tokyo school. for foreign children, 
vice Rey. H. K. Miller, resigned, and 
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that this committee had presented 
a favorable report, which was 
thereupon published in “ The Japan 
Mail,” “The Japan Times,” ‘The 
Kobe Herald” “ The Japan Evangel- 
ist’? and the Committee’s own peri- 
odical, “‘ The Christian Movement ” ; 

5.—That a vacancy having occurred 
in the committee on speakers from 
abroad, due to the resignation of Rev. 
C. M. Myers, the place had been 
filled by the appointment of the Ven. 
Archdeacon H. McC. Price ; 

6.—That Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., 
had resigned from the committee on 
Christian literature, and that the ex- 
ecutive committee’s attempts to fill 
the vacancy thus created had not 
been successful ; 

7,—That Dr. Greene had been 
invited to edit ‘“‘ The Christian Move- 
ment” for the year 1905, and had 
consented to do so; 

8.—That a recommendation for 
the carrying on of Christian work 
among the troops stationed in the 
Capital, should there be opportunity 
therefor, had been received and re- 
ferred to the executive committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance ; 

9.—That Rev. J. L. Dearing, D.D., 
and Mr. V. W. Helm had been invited 
to prepare the proposed circular of 
information for tourists concerning 
mission and church work in Japan, 
and were at present engaged upon 
the same ; 

10.—That the secretary and Dr. 
Dearing had been asked to present 
to the Conference of Board Secretaries 
meeting in New York during the 
present month the wishes and hopes 
of the Standing Committee, expressed 
at the last meeting, regarding the 
extension to Japan of the Barrows 
India Lectureship, and that the desired 
communication had been sent ; 

I1.—That, at the request of the 
chairman of the Standing Committee 
for the appointment of a substitute 
to deliver the annual address at 
this meeting of the Committee, 
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the Rev. S. H. Wainwright, M.D., 
had been invited to take the place, 
and had consented, and that arrange- 
ments had been made for meeting 
the expenses involved eout of the 
funds in the treasury for the current 
year, and 

12.—That certain letters, which 
would be read to the Standing Com- 
mittee later in the day, had been 
received, touching on the general 
subject of comity in the conduct of 
mission and church work in Japan 
and elsewhere. 

The committee on Christian litera- 
ture next offered its report through 
the Rev. H. H. Coates, to the effect 
that the combination of publishers’ 
catalogues, as proposed at the last 
annual meeting, had been prepared, 
thus bringing together into conveni- 
ent form the several sources of in- 
formation regarding the Christian 
literature at present available; that 
not prices alone, but details as to style 
and contents also, had been to some 
extent introduced, and that therefore 
the publication, when it appeared, was 
calculated to meet the desires of the 
Committee, at least in part, pending 
a more complete survey of the litera- 
ture at some future time. 

The issue and circulation of the 
catalogue, as here provided, was then 
referred to the incoming executive 
committee, 

The report of the committee on 
co-operative evangelistic work was 
presented by Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., 
and was in substance as follows :— 

1.—That the case of comity refer- 
red to the committee at the last meet- 
ing had been satisfactorily adjusted 
between the parties concerned, thus 
making committee action in the 
matter unnecessary ; 

2.—That under the auspices of the 
Evangelical Alliance the Emperor's 
Birthday had been observed as a day 
of thanksgiving, and of prayer for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon the churches, and the stirring 
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of a more pronounced evangelistic 
impulse, suited to the exceptional 
war conditions and opportunities that 
prevail, and 

3.—It was recommended, for meet- 
ing effectively these needs of the 
time, with sorrow visible on every 
hand and an _ unusual seriousness 
pervading the public mind, that steps 
be taken looking to the inauguration 
of a united evangelistic movement 
throughout the empire. 

The report was adopted and the 
recommendation referred to the in- 
coming committee on co-operative 
evangelistic work. 

The following is in brief the report 
of the committee on speakers from 
abroad, which was presented by the 
chairman, Rev. J. L. Dearing, D.D. :— 

There has been but little occasion 
for effort on the committee’s part 
during the year. Comparatively few 
travelers have come to Japan, none, 
so far as is known, whose special 
co-operation in Christian effort here 
might naturally have been invited. 
Moreover, in view of the war, it has 
seemed unwise to approach speakers 
from abroad with a view to their 
visiting Japan for this express purpose. 
So far as the future is concerned, 
however, the committee is informed 
that several men of prominence in 
the home churches may shortly be 
passing this way, and may be available 
for such services as have been secur- 
ed by the committee in past years; 
among these brethren being the Revs. 
W. W. White, Ph. D., J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.D., Howard Agnew Johnson, 
D.D., and the next Barrows Lecturer 
to India, Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 

The report of the committee on 
educational and eleemosynary work 
was given in part by Prof. M. N. 
Wyckoff, Sc.D., and in part by Rev. 
J. H. Pettee, D.D. Dr. Wyckoff said 
that the only matter of general in- 
terest in connection with the subject 
of education, to which the committee 
would call attention, related to the 
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privileges granted by the Department 
of Education subsequent to the date 
of the last meeting of the Standing 
Committee, and that a full account of 
these privileges had been given by 
Rev. William Imbrie, D.D., in the 
second issue of “ The Christian Move- 
ment”, published in July. Dr. Pettee 
stated that, owing to conditions grow- 
ing out of the war, the committee 
deemed it inadvisable to prepare at 
present the census of Christian charities 
recommended a year ago, but that the 
work would be undertaken as soon 
as circumstances more favorable for 
doing it satisfactorily should arise. 

Dr. Pettee reported also for the 
committee on statistics. The report 
was embodied in the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, to wit: 
That the words zncluding a statistician 
(who need not be a member of the 
Standing Committee) be added to the 
words On Statistics in section 4 (e) 
of the By-Laws, 

In this connection the map of Japan, 
prepared by Rev. ‘H. M. Landis to ac- 
company the ‘‘ Tokyo Missionary Con- 
ference” volume of four years ago, was 
exhibited to the Committee, and Mr. 
J. L Cowen, of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House, was asked to point out 
its general features. This he did, taking 
occasion to refer to the forthcoming 
publishers’ announcement for a descrip- 
tion in detail. The careful and labori- 
ous efforts expended upon the map by 
Mr. Landis and those who had been 
associated with him was then recog- 
nized by a vote of cordial appreciation. 

The secretary offered a report con- 
cerning the proposed preparation of 
aunion Sunday-School hymnal. He 
stated that an effort in this direction, 
the expenses of which should be met 
out of the proceeds of the sale of the 
general hymnal (Sambika), had been 
authorized by three of the four church- 
es or Church groups interested, and 
that the undertaking would probably 
be begun by the hymnal committee 
some time during the current year. 
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Dr. M. N. Wyckoff reported for 
the committee that had been appointed 
to consider the establishment of a school 
for the study by foreigners of the 
Japanese language. He referredtoa 
promising effort now making under 
the direction of a well known teacher, 
Mr. I. Matsuda, and said that, in the 
opinion of the committee, it would be 
better to await the issue of this 
experiment, in the hope that it 
would meet all the requirements of 
the case. 

The report was adopted and the 
committee continued for another year. 

Rev. B. C. Haworth, D. D., was then 
invited to inform the Committee 
regarding the success thus far of the 
effort to carry on a school for foreign 
children in Tokyo. His statement 
was in substance as follows :— 

The school is now in its second year, 
and may already be said to have an 
assured future. During the fall term 
just ended, the number of pupils reach- 
ed 101, and although the enrollment is 
now somewhat smaller (between. 90 
and 95), owing to the cold weather 
and a slight epidemic of sickness, there 
is promise of a considerable increase 
when the spring term opens. 

The school is occupying three sep- 
arate buildings in Tsukiji, all rent 
free, namely, the Parish House of 
the American Episcopal mission, a 
smaller building some distance away 
belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society and the building formerly used 
by the Union Church, which is still 
farther removed and in another direc- 
tion. Some assistance has been ren- 
dered by the Canadian Methodist mis- 
sion, in the shape of a loan of school 
furniture, and there have been small 
grants in aid from some of the home 
Boards. With these and the tuition 
receipts, the school committee have 
been able to meet the necessary ex- 
penses to date. The necessity however, 
for a larger and better equipment— 
furniture and apparatus, books of 
reference, maps, charts, etc., but first 
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of all.a commodious building—is too 
obvious to need demonstration. 

Several of the instructors in the 
school, the “‘mother-teachers,” receive 
only nominal salaries, designed to 
cover the tuition of their own children 
and to meet traveling and other ex- 
penses. Others, to the number of 
seven, are paid in the usual way, and 
in varying amounts, according to the 
time given. Altogether, therefore, 
the expense involved in carrying on 
the school is considerable, notwith- 
standing the free use of the buildings. 

Dr. Haworth remarked on _ the 
“ advantages to the missionary cause 
of a school where the children of mis- 
sionaries can be prepared for matric- 
ulation in the home colleges,’ and 
expressed the hope that some plan 
might be devised, whereby the interest 
and sympathy, which the school has 
a right to expect from the missionary: 
body, as a whole, should be enlisted 
in its behalf: and not only from the 
missionary body ; for there are non- 
missionary friends of the school who 
have manifested a keen interest in its 
welfare, and the number of whom 
might with due solicitation be in- 
creased. It was stated that ‘the 
experience of the past four terms 
gives reason for the belief that, if the 
school were suitably housed and 
equipped, it would, by careful manage- 
ment, pay its running expenses from 
the receipts for tuition ”’;-but that, 
pending such an arrangement, there 
would be need for the continuation of 
the grants just referred to and for 
a like consideration from other of the 
home Boards which have not yet 
contributed. 

A great desideratum is the pro- 
vision of a home for such of the 
children as come from a distance. 
If this need could be met, the attend- 
ance would undoubtedly be largely 
increased. As it is, there are no 
fewer than twenty-eight pupils of 
this class, or more than a fourth of 
the whole number. This point is 
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clearly one where co-operation among 
the various friends of the school might 
achieve valuable results, The prob- 
lem of a suitable matron for sucha 
home may be considered as already 
solved, a lady well qualified for the 
position having expressed a deep in- 
terest in these children, and indicated 
a willingness to undertake the care 
of a limited number ‘as a labor of 
love,” should the necessary building 
be secured. 

A committee, consisting of the 
chairman, Archdeacon Price and Miss 
M. A. Spencer, was then appointed to 
visit the school, and report later to the 
executive committee for publication. 

Rev. H. H. Coates was asked for 
information regarding the  pro- 
posal to provide Christian zmonshi, 
or chaplains, for the Japanese army. 
He stated that permission had been 
received early in the year to send as 
many as twelve, six Japanese and six 
missionaries, and with the permission 
the assurance had been given that, as 
soon as favorable conditions obtained 
at the front, the necessary instructions 
would be issued and provision made 
for transport and entertainment, as in 
the case of the representatives of 
other religions; that this was as far 
as the matter had gone up to the 
present, except as some of the Japan- 
ese brethren had participated in the 
work which the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association had been permitted 
to open, at their own expense, at 
Antung and other places. 

At “this point, the secretary eX: 
plained the composition of the mailing 
list for “ The Christian Movement” 
and asked on behalf of the executive 
committee for instructions as to whe- 
ther the list should be reduced from 
its present size of more than four 
hundred addresses, and further, as to 
whether the price of the periodical to 
the general public should not be in- 
creased. It was stated that letters con- 
cerning the pamphlet had been sent 
to the Conference of Board Secretaries 
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in New York, with a view to securing 
its wider circulation abroad through 
such agencies as the Conference 
might be able to suggest. It was 
accordingly decided to make no 
recommendation regarding the ques- 
tions raised, but leave the committee 
free to act in the light of such replies 
as should be received from New 
‘York. Newspaper notices and other 
words of commendation were then 
read, showing the place of influence 
to which “ The Christian Movement ” 
has already attained, and its promise 
for the future as a means of further- 
ing the interests of the missions and 
churches which it represents. 

A committee on nominations, con- 
sisting of Revs. A. D: Hail, D.D., 
F. E. Hagin and the secretary, was 
then appointed, whereupon the Stand- 
ing Committee adjourned for lunch, 
to re-assemble at half past two in open 
session to hear the annual address by 
Rev. S. H. Wainright, M.D. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with prayer by Rev. G. W. Fulton. 
Dr. Wainright was then introduced 
and spoke to a large and represen- 
tative audience on the subject of Pro- 
testantism and the Religious Situa- 
tion tn Japan. 

At the conclusion of the address, the 
chairman thanked Dr, Wainright on 
behalf of the Committee for his able 
and valuable paper, and the public 
session was brought to a close. 

A short interval followed, and the 
Committee was again called to order 
for the transaction of business. 

The secretary read two letters, one 
from the mission of the Canadian 
Methodist church, concerning the occu- 
pancy of Yamanashi province, and in 
particular the city of Kofu, as a field 
for missionary endeavor, and setting 
forth thé purposes of the mission 
with regard to that region; and one 
from Pres. William DeWitt Hyde, of 
Bowdoin College, regarding the inter- 
denominational activity which has for 
some time. past been in progress 
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throughout the State of Maine, United 
States of America. 

The auditing committee reported 
that they had examined the treasurer’s 
accounts and found them correct. 

The fact that a series of Sunday- 
School lessons, devoted exclusively 
to the subject of temperance, had 
been advertised as in course of pre- 
paration was then mentioned to the 
Committee, and the question was 
raised as to the probable effect of 
the enterprise on the union Sunday- 
School literature, which has for some 
time past been in circulation among 
the churches. The matter was refer- 
red to the incoming committee on 
Christian literature, with the request 
for its investigation and such action 
of an advisory nature as should seem 
to be called for. 

The committee on nominations 
brought in the following report, which 
was adopted, and the secretary was 
directed to cast the ballot for the list 
as a whole, namely :— 


For Chairman, é 
Réy. G. W. Fulton ; 
»  Wice-chairman, re 
Ven. Archdeacon H. McC, Price ; 
SEE CLE CAL; 
Rey. T. M. MacNair; 
5 Treasurer, 
Rey. J. L. Dearing, D.D. ; 
Statistician, 
Rev. H. M. Landis ; 
the Committee on Christian Literature, . 

Revs: H, H. Guy, Ph. D., B. C. Haworth, 
D,D.; H. H. Coates and J, Cosand 
and Mr. I. Parrott ; 

the Committee on Cooperative Evan- 

_ gelistic Work, 

Revs. W. P. Buncombe, F. W.. Voe- 
gelein, A. D. Woodworth, H. K. 
Miller, A. D; Hail;;D:D5 A. CG: 
Borden and G. Bowles; 

,, the Committee on Speakers from Abroad, 

Revs. J. L. Dearing, D.D., S. P. Fulton, 
D.D., G. Chapman, and A. Piéters 
and Mr. F. Parrott ; 

the Committee on Educational and Elee- 
mosynary Work, 

Revs. J. H. Pettee, D.D; and U. G. 
Murphy, Profs. M. N. Wyckoff, Se, 
D.and E. W, Clement and Misses M. 
A. Spencer and I. M. Hargraves ; 

the Committee on Statisties, . ‘ 

Revs. J. H. Pettee, D.D.,W. P. Buncombe, 
S. W. Hamblen and D.'S. Spencer, 

(Loli u.. together with. Rev. Hy M, Landis 


” 
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: - Statistician, as chairman ex officio, 
» the Executive Committee, 
Revs. D. C. Greene, D.D., J. L. Dearing, 
D.D., F. E. Hagin, B. Chappell and 
_ T, M; MacNair. 

The secretary was requested to 
send to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association a letter expressing the 
Committee’s appreciation of the cour- 
tesy shown in the provision of the 
Association parlors for the uses of 
the present meeting and those of 
the two years previous, and the 
treasurer was authorized to accom- 
pany this letter with a cheque for 
ten yen. 

It was urged that steps be taken to 
bring “The Japan Evangelist” into 
closer touch with the Standing Com- 
mittee as an agency for giving 
publicity to its efforts and aims ; and 
in the same connection the question 
was raised as to the practicability of 
so extending the scope of ‘‘ The 
Evangelist,” through aid rendered by 
the Committee, as to include translated 
extracts from the Japanese religious 
papers. Both these matters were 
referred, for consideration and a report 
at the next meeting, to the newly 
elected committee on Christian litera- 
ture. 

At this point the following re- 
solution was offered and was passed 
unanimously by a rising vote, to 
wit: 

. That we, the Standing Committee 
of Co-operating Christian Missions, in 
session in Tokyo, January 16th, 1905, 
in view of the absence from this 
meeting on account of serious illness 
of the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., re- 
quest the secretary to communicate to 
Dr. Greene our deep feeling of regret 
that he is unable to be present with 
us, and to assure him of our sincere 
sympathy and of our hearty and 
thankful appreciation of his efforts, 
that have been so untiring, towards 
promoting the various objects of this 
body, and particularly of the labor he 
has expended on the preparation of 
the annual reports of the churches, 
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which have appeared in “ The Chris- 
tian Movement in Relation to the 
New Life in Japan”. 

A proposal that an obituary list be 
made a further feature of “ The Chris- 
tian Movement” in its successive 
issues was approved, conditionally 
upon the editor’s finding it practicable 
to secure the preparation of the 
same. 

The secretary was directed to send 
to each of the missions not yet rep- 
resented on the Standing Committee 
a statement of the steadily widening 
fellowship which the Committee 
enjoys, and to cordially invite them 
to take part in the movement. 

The secretary was also directed to 
have the minutes of the meeting 
incorporated in the forthcoming issue 
of “The Christian Movement” and 
in “The Japan Evangelist,” and to 
have the usual number of copies 
struck off from the plates of the last 
mentioned for the uses of the Com- 
mittee. He was further directed to 
have the Constitution and By-Laws 
reprinted in small pamphlet form, and 
to supply copies of the same to the 
members of the Committee and to 
any others who might desire them. 

The treasurer was authorized to 
draw upon the co-operating missions 
up to the usual limit (es 500) for 
such sums as may be required for the 
work of the ensuing year in addition 
to the surplus remaining over from 
the year just ended, 

The executive committee was 
empowered to fill vacancies in the 
several sub-committees, and was 
directed to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for the next annual meet- 
ing, to be held as near as practicable 
to the middle of January, 1906. 

After the reading and approval of 
the minutes, the meeting adjourned 
with prayer and the pronouncing of 
the benediction by the chairman. 


T.iM MacNair, 
72 Fon ? “% Hon. Sec. 
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.. Roll of the Standing Committee 
and of the Co-operating Missions, 
January, 1905. 


American Baptist Missionary Union, 

Prof. E. W. Clement* (F), 

Rey. J. L. Dearing, D.D.* (F), 
American Board, 

Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. (F), 

Rey, J; Hi. Pettee, DD.* (F), 
American Christian Convention, 

Rey. A. D. Woodworth* (C), 
Bible Societies, 

¥. Parrott, Esq.* (C), 

Church Missionary Society—Central Japan 
Mission, 

Rev. W. P. Buncombe* (F), 

Ven. Archdeacon H. McC. Price* (F), 
Disciples of Christ, 

Rev. I. E. Hagin* (F), 

Evangelical Association, 

Rev. F. W. Voegelein* (C), 
Methodist—Canadian, 

Rey. A. C. Borden* (F), 

Miss I. M. Hargraves* (F), 
Methodist Episcopal—u.S.A., North, 

Rev. B. Chappell* (F), 

Miss M. A. Spencer* (F), 

Methodist Episcopal—u.S.A., South, 

Rev. W. E. Towson* (F), 

Methodist Protestant, 

Rey. U. G. Murphy* (F), 
Presbyterian—Cumberland, 

Rey. A. D. Hail, D.D.* (F), 
Presbyterian—U.S.A., North (East Japan), 

Rey. T. M. MacNair* (F), 
Presbyterian—U.S.A., North (West Japan), 

Rey..G. W. Fulton* (F), 
Presbyterian—U.S.A., South, 

Rey. S. P. Fulton, D.D.* (F), 
Reformed—Dutch (North Japan), 

Prof. M. N. Wyckoff, Sc. D.* (F), 
Reformed—Dutch (South Japan), 
Reformed—German, 

Revere KaMiller® (1), 
Society of Friends, Scripture Union, etc., 

Rey. G. Bowles* (C), 

United Brethren, 
Rev. J. Cosand* (C), 
Womans Missionary Union, 

Miss I. N. Crosby* (C), 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 

V. W. Helm, Esq. (C). 


* Present at the meeting. 
F) Full member. 
C) Corresponding member. 


There were present also the following, as 
additional members of sub-committees : 


Rey. H. H. Coates, Methodist—Canadian, 
J. L. Cowen Esq., Methodist Episcopal— 
U.S.A., North. 
Rey. B. C. Haworth, D.D., Presbyterian— 
U.S.A., North (East Japan), and 
Rey. S. W. Hamblen, American Baptist 
Missionary Union. 
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PROTESTANTISM AND THE 
RELIGIOUS SITUATION 
IN JAPAN. 


BY REV. S. H. WAINRIGHT, M.D., D.D.- 


(Lhe Annual Address delivered in Tokyo before 
the Standing Committee of Co-operating Protestant 
Missions.) 

It is often alleged that the Japanese 
are indifferent to religion, or are 
deficient in religious nature. The 
statement needs qualification. If 
there is a general indifference to 
religion among the Japanese, there is 
also a widespread dissatisfaction with 
their own indifference. If scepticism 
prevails, it takes the form of distrust 
toward positive religions, but nota 
disbelief in man’s capacity to acquire 
religious truth, or a denial of the re- 
ligious needs of man’s nature. If the 
history of religion and morals in 
Japan is, as Anezaki Masaharu says, 
petty and shallow and not possessed 
of the power to produce an Augustine 
or a Dante, as a result of Japan’s 
isolation from the world struggles of 
human history; it is also true that 
a nation’s future cannot be judged by 
a nation’s past and that religious 
achievement is not a safe criterion by 
which to measure religious capacity. 
It may be felt that the present in- 
difference will continue to exist, as it 
had its origin at the beginning of the 
Yedo period, when Christianity was 
expelled from the country and 
government patronage given to Con- 
fucianism instead of to Buddhism, and 
that the introduction of modern science 
has only served to accentuate a 
secular spirit already existing. But 
even at that time the feeling of aver- 
sion was toward positive forms of 
religion rather than toward religion 
itself ; the political opposition being 
due to the strife of sects, and the in- 
tellectual antipathy to religious 
superstitions. Undying testimony is 
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given to the permanence of religion 
in Japanese nature, not only by the 
continued popular worship of the 
masses, but by a religious spirit per- 
vading even Confucianism; by the 
present increasing concern to know 
what religion in itself is, and how it 
is related to human life and progress ; 
and by a deepening desire for a larger 
outlook for religion in the future than 
it is possible for any of the historic 
religions of the land to give. 

That there is activity of mind and 
serious concern as to the great prob- 
lems of life is attested by the flow 
of literature from the press, the pro- 
duct of Japanese writers. The style 
of these writings is clear, though 
sometimes prolix; the thought is 
serious and elevated, though some- 
times lacking in vigor and precision. 
The discussions show earnestness and 
sincerity of purpose, though not al- 
ways depth of insight or wealth of 
resource. The habit of mere asser- 
tion without proof, characteristic of 
the Orient, is giving place to argumen- 
tation; while excessive subjectivity 
is being overcome by the growth of 
objective research and the historical 
spirit. The range of interest and the 
breadth of view manifested are infinitely 
greater than was the case in the past. 

The mind of the nation is a deposi- 
tory of ideas flowing in from many 
sources which are now in process of 
conflict and combination, but as yet 
not fused into new forms of belief or 
developed into new systems of 
thought. It is atime of investigation 
and criticism rather than of construc- 
tive work. Soconfused and complex 
are the forces operating that one must 
with a considerable feeling of uncer> 
tainty attempt to find threads which 
would give a clue to the situation. 

There is no uncertainty as to the 
fact that a sense of national indepen- 
dence and unity is dominant and per- 
vading in the national consciousness. 
The movement. within, culminating 
in.the overthrow of feudalism and the 
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‘restoration of imperial prerogatives ; 
and the relationships without, formed 
about the same time, have resulted in 
a quickened sense of nationality and 
in a revival of patriotism. All of the 
religious movements of the times bear 
the impress of this nationalism, and 
sometimes in extreme forms. In the 
movement known as Nippon Shugi 
(Japan Principle), in which leading 
university professors had a part, an 
attempt was made to combine pure 
philosophy with Shinto worship of 
the national gods and heroes with 
the avowed purpose of strengthening 
the cause of the State. In a recent 
magazine article, Inouye Enryo pro- 
poses that Japan should, in order to 
check Russian aggression and in- 
crease Japanese prestige among 
Chinese peoples, found in this country 
a great Buddhist and Confucian Uni- 
versity, organize an Asiatic Society 
with branches in China, Corea, Man- 
churia, and Thibet, and call an 
ecumenical Buddhist council with re- 
presentatives from these countries.* 
In Christian circles, Japanese are to 
be found who are liberal and progres- 
sive in their theological, and extreme- 
ly conservative in their nationalistic, 
views ; a condition of mind, according 
to the explanation given by one of 
their number, due to the feeling that 
a spirit of national independence can 
not be harmonized with the acceptance 
of an orthodox system of theology 
from abroad. The Protestant attitude 
toward this development of nation- 
alism is one of downright sympathy, 
barring of course its extreme and 
morbid forms. We should be un- 
faithful to the principles of the 
Reformation if we sought to advance, 
as propagandists of religion, the in- 
terests of the nations we represent, or 
to repress the rights and privileges 
of the nation whose welfare we seek 
to promote. All Protestant worship 
and preaching is in the vernacular 
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tongue; all Protestant schools aim 
not to impart a monkish education, 
but to train for good citizenship, and 
all the leading Protestant denomina- 
tions have granted, or are planning to 
grant, complete local autonomy to the 
Japanese Churches. There has been 
no desire to impose ecclesiastical 
forms upon unwilling churches or to 
carry ecclestiastical. authority across 
national lines, except in so far as 
temporary exigencies demand. 
Another unmistakable sign of the 
New Japan is the greater liberty en- 
joyed in the exercise of reason and 
in the use of the critical faculty. It 
is.a remarkable fact that the Shinto 
religion should have existed -for two 
thousand years without either evolv- 
ing out of itself a national literature,, 
philosophy, or theology, or without 
having been subjected to reflective 
treatment.. under the influence of 
philosophical systems introduced from 
India and China. In the ‘“‘ Nihongi,’’. 
it is true, slight attempts to idealize the 
myths of Shinto are apparent. But 
Confucianism in. general has treated 
them with indifference and Arai Haku- 
seki with scorn. Buddhists had in. 
their possession.an idea which they, 
regarded as being at the root of all 
religious phenomena, but the idea re- 
mained a secret possession of the 
priesthood. That Shinto mythology 
was first subjected to critical treatment 
in the Meiji Era speaks volumes as to 
the restricted use of reason in matters: 
of religion in the past, and may afford 
a partial explanation ofthe absence 
in, Japan of .movements of thought 
such as are found in India and Greece 
and evenin China. Anyone familiar 
with the fine intellectual powers of 
which Japanese, in their own and in 
foreign schools, have shown them- 
selves in possession, can come to no 
other conclusion than that the limita- 
tions of the past have not been in the 
mental faculties of the Japanese, but 
in the circumstances under which they 
were exercised. Protestantism re- 
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cognizes in reason a divine gift and 
therefore rejoices at the greater 
measure of liberty of thought and be- 
lief enjoyed during the present reign. 
It upholds human reason in its right 
to examine and discuss religious 
matters; it binds upon reason the 
obligation to free religion from irra- 
tional elements and to seek a deeper’ 
apprehension of its significance; it’ 
only draws the line when reason 
vaunts to itself supreme and infallible: 
power as a source of religious truth. 
No man in human history, certain-: 
ly not Aristotle upon the mind of 
medizeval Europe, has ever exercised’ 
such wide and unquestioned authority,’ 
resting upon a completely humani 
basis, as did Confucius over the minds’ 
of Chinese peoples. But in Japan the: 
authority of the sage has been rudely 
shaken and the influence of his 
example greatly weakened. This, 
together with the abolition of thé 
Feudal system, the decline of the’ 
Chinese learning, and the growing 
disfavor of the Chinese’ ideograph in 
which the Confucian teaching is trea-: 
sured, has removed supports without 
which the ancient system of China: 
can maintain but a feeble existence.’ 
The system partakes in character too 
much of the ancient period in which 
it originated to satisfy the highly 
developed civilization of to-day, and’ 
the inclination of the Confucianists to 
look towards the past is too great'to 
find favor with a generation all alive’ 
with the spirit of progress. But the. 
great conception of the system—of 
the universe as divine order, of moral: 
duties as supremely important and as: 
grounded in this order, and the in- 
different frame of. mind it has begot-: 
ten toward mythology on the one 
hand and speculation on the other, 
will pass over into the future and 
exercise a shaping influence upon 
thought. 9 
The whole massive structure of the’ 
Mahayana, or philosophical, Budd- 
hism in China and Japan, has reposed 
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upon the authority of Buddha, the 
reputed founder of the system. The 
controversy in early Buddhist India 
as to whether Buddha actually taught 
the Mahayana system or not, did not 
pass over into China and was not 
raised in China or Japan until 1745, 
when Tominaga of Osaka and a few 
others championed the Daijo Hibus- 
setsu theory, or the theory that 
Mahayana Buddhism was not taught 
by Buddha. ‘The time was not favor- 
able for the propagation of so radical 
an opinion, and the voice of the 
higher critic was not heard in the land 
until the present reign, which has 
witnessed a revival of the controversy 
that raged in earlier days. Convic- 
tion will hardly be produced by such 
strained arguments in defence of Daijo 
Bussetsu, or the traditional theory, 
as that Buddha taught the Mahayana 
system mentally, but not verbally ; 
or that he taught both the Mahayana 
and Hinayana, but the former 
being unsuited to the times, remained 
in abeyance until revived by Asva- 
gosha and Nagardjuna; or that the 
philosophy of Mahayana was un- 
adapted to the warm climate in 
Central and Southern India, and pre- 
vailed not until Buddhism passed into 
the higher and colder altitudes of the 
Himalayas ; or again that the hereti- 
cal philosophies at the time of Buddha 
were of such a character as to make 
the teaching of the Mahayana system 
on the part of Buddha a necessity.* 
Asa result of the merciless criticism 
of young and scholarly Buddhists pos- 
sessed of the historical spirit, the 
central figure of Buddhism will not 
only be deprived of his divine attri- 
butes, but also of the great system 
attributed to him in China and Japan, 
while the religion having his name 
will be stripped of the mythological 
accretions by which its popular suc- 
cesses have been won. There can be 
but one outcome of the process if 


* These ‘are views set forth by present day 
writers in: defense of the traditional theory. 
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criticism continues its work. Budd- 
hism will emerge as a philosophy— 
which it really is, though rooted in 
the religious consciousness. It is 
not surprising that along with the 
rationalizing treatment to which 
Shintoism, Confucianism, and Budd- 
hism are thus being subjected and in 
which the essential is being distinguish- 
ed from the accidental, and the 
original from changed and added 
forms, a tendency to syncretism 
should make its appearance. 

Besides attempts to reconcile con- 
flicting elements among different sects 
of the same religion, there are 
thoughts of a union of some sort on 
broader lines, which it is hoped may 
be accomplished by combining loosely 
different religions, or by fusing ele- 
ments drawn from various sources 
into a new system, or by fixing upon 
truths thought to be common to all 
religions. The needs of the nation 
could be met, according to the belief 
of Kawai Kiyomaru, by depending 
upon the co-operation of Shintoism, 
Confucianism, and Buddhism, to the 
exclusion of Christianity. First, be- 
cause the supreme Reality, whether 
the Shinto Ama Minaka no Nushi, 
or the “ Heaven” of Confucianists, 
or the “ Shinnyo” of Buddhists, is 
the same, and exists as the Absolute 
in the formless sphere. The God of 
the Christians belongs to no higher 
rank than the sixth heaven, for He 
speaks, assumes form, and is seen of 
prophets. Secondly, because Budd- 
hism provides a doctrine of salvation ; 
Confucianism a moral system; and 
Shintoism a foundation for patriotism 
and the State, each though incomplete 
in itself, supplementing the others. 
Christianity, by the first of its Ten 
Commandments, strikes at the foun- 
dation of Shinto, and thus endangers 
the State. Others regard the Shin- 
shu sect of Buddhism and Christianity 
as the highest form of religion and 
look upon the blending of the two 
into a single religion as being possible. 
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Again, a man like Professor Ukita, 
who holds membership in a Christian 
Church, declares himself at once a 
Confucianist, a Buddhist, and a Christ- 
ian. He would merge all these reli- 
gions into one on the single basis of 
the idea of the supernatural, in which 
they all agree, and would ask no 
questions as to the nature of the 
. supernatural reality, lest strife and 
bigotry should be the unhappy con- 
sequence. Still different is the posi- 
tion of one like Inouye Tetsujiro, who 
regards all religions as essentially one 
in their fundamental conceptions and 
who identifies Confucianism and 
Christianity in their common con- 
ception of the personality of God ; in 
their teaching of “benevolence ”’ or 
love as the unitizing principle of 
morals; and in their conception of 
the moral kingdom as being inward 
in character. 

The forces thus at work indicate 
that the religions of the past have 
outlived themselves and that their 
disintegration is near at hand, but 
they also bear testimony to the per- 
sistence of religious feeling and toa 
desire for a more comprehensive 
religion, with new forms suited to 
changed conditions. But with the 
conversion of the ancient faiths into 
ideal or philosophical forms two 
difficult problems will remain, the 
solution of which we believe belongs 
to Christianity. First, the religious 
and moral ideals coming out of 
Japan’s past contain conflicting con- 
ceptions and dualistic oppositions, of 
which Japanese history contains no 
solution; and, secondly, the new 
religion will exist as a powerless ideal 
incapable of conquering the passions 
of the world or of becoming a com- 
mon possession of the ignorant masses 
and the cultured classes, 

As to the first problem, no solution 
has been reached by the religions of 
Japan as to the relation between 
religion and morality, between mys- 
ticism and rationalism, or between 
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the work of the human and the 
divine in man’s salvation, though 
these opposing conceptions have ex- 
isted side by side in the history of 
the nation. 

These opposite points of view are 
represented by Confucianism and 
Buddhism whose ideals are antago- 
nistic. Confucianism upholds the 
moral ideal, Buddhism the religious ; 
Confucianism seeks right relation to 
the world, Buddhism to the Infinite ; 
Confucianism is a rational moralism, 
Buddhism strives after a good, lying 
above virtue and reason. In Con- 
fucianism religion is merged into 
morals; in Buddhism morals vanish 
in the mature religious consciousness. 
With Confucianism blessedness is 
found in the fulfillment of earthly 
relationships, with Buddhism in the 
surrender of these relationships. 

Significant, therefore, as an advance 
beyond the past and as a movement 
in the direction of a more highly 
organized civilization, is the closer 
association of the ideas of religion 
and morality and the deepening pf 
both in the recent thought of the 
nation. 

The practical spirit of Confucianism 
and the secular temper characteristic 
of the Japanese mind, combined with 
modern conceptions of science and 
socialism coming from abroad, and 
the presence of vexing moral problems 
arising out of the new political and 
industrial conditions, have acted pow- 
erfully in causing Buddhism to shift 
its emphasis from ideals of renuncia- 
tion to secular ends and obligations. 
In relying upon “common sense” 
instead of mystic intuition; in sub- 
stituting moral endeavor and social 
enterprise for rites and superstitions; 
in stressing the “ particular” rather 
than the “‘ general’ ; and, in identify- 
ing religion and morality, the new 
Buddhism has really abandoned the 
broad Pantheistic basis on which the 
old system rests and which the new 
desires to retain. 
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Conservative Buddhists, according 
to whose way of thinking religion is 
super-ethical, are consistent in reject- 
ing the identification of morals and 
religion ; and strange as it may sound 
to Christian ears one of their number 
is consistent when he declares that 
“Ifa man is evil, it is no sign that 
he has not faith, and if a man has 
faith, it is no evidence that he is not 
evil.”* And those New Buddhists 
are consistent who, on the ground of 
their new conception of the vital 
relation between religion and ethics, 
take the further step of declaring 
their belief in the personality of God. 
The new movement is in the direction 
of a synthesis of religion and morals, 
but a movement toward a goal it will 
hardly be capable of reaching. 

The dualism between mysticism 
and rationalism, the dispute as to 
whether truth is to be found out- 
wardly in the ‘study of “things” or 
inwardly in the contemplation of the 
heart, was represented on the one 
side by Yomeigaku and on the other 
hand by Shushigaku, within the 
schools of Confucianism. Yomei 
mysticism was strengthened by Zen 
Buddhism which stands first among 


the Buddhist sects in the number of. 


temples and which was widely popular 
in Confucian circles. Mysticism is 
an element in the present situation 
and has a representative in Anezaki 
Masahara, one of the strongest writers 
of the day, as the following quotation 
from him will show : 


“In the mystic consciouness everything 
is the Self, this self may be called 
‘selfless’ or the ‘ Great Self.’ 

Here the distinction between loving self 
and loving others disappears; here there 
is no trace fo good or evil; no thought 
of righteousness.”’ + 


In a_ super-rational, super-ethical’ 
experience of this kind, the world of 
external forms and _ historical events 
and relationships drops out and 
vanishes into nothingness. 


* Mr. Kiozawa in Shérai no Shuky6, p. 43. 
+ Fukwatsu no Shoko, p. 88. 
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Opposed to this tendency must be 
set down on the other side Shinto 
anthropomorphism, bearing its testi- 
mony that the gods must be endowed 
with form and personality ; Confucian 
rationalism; and the new  Budd- 
hism, which relies upon knowledge 
gained by “common sense.” It is 
natural that these tendencies should 
run parallel to each other; that 
reason should protest when the door 
is left open in the mystic conscious- 
ness to the entrance of fancies, errors 
and subtleties of all kinds ; and that 
mysticism should protest when no 
nearer approach of the heart to God 
can be had than through knowledge 
of . “Chings.’)|. Bot show y.arey.the 
opposing points of view to be recon- 
ciled and so united as to do justice 
to both ? 

The third unsolved antinomy. form- 
ing an element in the situation is the 
distinction expressed in Buddhist 
terms by “jzrzkz,” “ self-power,” and. 
“tartkt”’ or ‘ power of another ’’— 
words having reference to the source 
of man’s salvation, So profound was 
the reverence of the Confucianist for 
the universal order that intervention 
on the part of Deity seemed to him. 
to introduce a disturbing element ; 
while the Buddhist, in his “coneeption 
of Karma, brought all human activity 
under the principle of cause and effect. 
According to the conception of both, 
no divinity shapes our ends, but we 
are left to ‘‘rough-hew them as we 
may.’ But it would be a serious 
error to think that these conceptions’ 
have ruled the supernatural out of. 
Japanese thought and belief. Far, 
from. it. Popular religion in both 
Buddhism and Shintoism ; mysticism. 
which is always a tendency of mind 
toward the supernatural; and. the, 
doctrine of redemption and mediation 
taught by the most powerful sect of, 
Buddhism, all attest the existence of 
a belief that operations not confined. 
to the agencies of man and nature 
are existent, and that divine assistance, 
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is granted to the world which is 
not to be identified with its immi- 
nent processes. 

Such are some of the opposing 
aspects and unsolved problems of 
present religious thought, the attitude 
of the Christian to which is expressed 
in the words of a great poet :-— 

“T say the acknowledgement of God in 
Christ, 


Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 


In the “image of Christ’ the per- 
fect ideal of both religion and moral- 
ity is made manifest, and the schism 
between the two is healed. The 
Infinite God of love we see in Christ 
transfigures our religion and places 
it on the high plane of filial confidence 
and love. The perfect human life of 
which he was the embodiment shows 
us the moral ideal grounded in the 
divine nature. In Him the truth is 
forever clear that the basal concept 
of both God and man is ethical per- 
sonality, and that consequently the 
tie that binds the soul to God binds 
it to humanity also. The divine 
image delineated in the features of 
Christ shows that the mystic cannot 

ass beyond the range of morals and 
find God, that without repentance 
and forgiveness there is no approach 
to Him, and, that apart from the 
mediation of Christ’s historic image, 
religious experience is without cer- 
tainty, definiteness, or content. The 
rationalist on the other hand must 
learn that the outward symbol as a 
source of knowledge does not replace 
the inner consciousness as an organ of 
truth, that the historic image existing 
in the memory of the Church is no 
substitute for the indwelling Christ 
communicated by the Spirit and known 
by inward experience. The Buddhist 
idea of the recoil of the Infinite from 
finitude is shown to be erroneous by 
the approach of God in Chist to the 
creature. And the potential oneness 
of man’s nature and God’s, realized in 
the incarnation, makes it clear that 
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evil is not something contained in the 
very idea of finite being, not some- 
thing clinging inseparably to finitude, 
and not, therefore, something incapa- 
ble of being abolished from man’s 
nature. Equally manifest on the other 
hand is the capacity of human nature 
to receive the divine, the susceptibility 
of man for God, the great truth over- 
looked by Confucianism ; a truth which 
does no violence to the conception of 
human life as free moral activity, but 
which rather conditions the free and 
perfect exercise and fulfillment of 
man’s powers. 

In short, the Person of Christ, and 
faith in Him, is the simple though far 
reaching truth which meets the needs 
of Japan’s religious situation. The 
problems, in their essential character, 
are not new. The present tendencies 
in Japan existed in similar form in the 
early history of the Church and con- 
verged upon Origen, later upon Augus- 
tine, and again upon Luther at the 
time of the Reformation. Rightly 
understood, intelligently expounded, 
and faithfully preached, the doctrine 
of justification by faith is the great 
evangel which contains within itself 
the solution of religious problems. 

The second problem to which refer- 
ence has been made is: supposing 
that a new religious ideal is formed 
as a result of present agitation and 
criticism, how is this ideal to become 
a positive religion, and by what means 
is it to be made the common possession 
of all classes of society? This is a 
problem of practical importance, and 
one in the presence of which Protes- 
tantism has a great responsibility. 
~ The common people have not come 
within the scope, to any great extent, 
of whatever elevating influence Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism may have 
exercised in this empire. In fact, it 
could not have been otherwise, for 
the realization of the ideals of both 
of these systems was conditioned upon 
knowledge. Confucianists, indeed, said 
that the destruction or prosperity of 
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an empire was with the people. But 
this conception of an important truth 
was never taken seriously to heart by 
them. Buddhism arose, it is thought, 
asa reaction against caste in India, 
but it failed to overthrow the system. 
On the other hand, it has created 
within itself a distinction almost as 
radical as caste, the distinction between 
the enlightened and unenlightened. 
Buddhism in none of its forms has 
been capable of emancipating the 
masses from ignorance and supersti- 
tion. A recent writer, lamenting two 
great national weaknesses in Japan, 
viz., the lack of physical energy 
and).the. lack of a. true-;sense,jof 
the value of personality, urges, as a 
means of overcoming the latter defect, 
a more serious regard for the Buddhist 
saying 3. ,sAll sentient ercatures ate 
possessed of the Buddha nature.” 
But a conception which widens the 
conception of the spiritual nature so 
as to include all sentient creatures 
tends to lower one’s view of per- 
sonality rather than to raise in his 
estimation the value of lower orders 
of life. Lamentation over the bodies 
of dead horses betrays a low view of 
the souls of men rather than a high 
regard for the souls of horses.* 

No greater test can be put to a 
religion than the attitude it assumes 
toward the common people, toward 
the man in the street, toward the man 
stripped of wealth, position, rank and 
culture, with nothing to attract interest 
and attention, nothing to place value 
upon—except the man himself. And 
the divine character of a religion is in 
nothing so apparent as in its power 
to realize the religious and moral ideal 
in men of every age and condition. 
“And John sent two of his disciples 
and said, Artthou he that should 
come, or do we look for another ? 

* A great ceremony, in memory of the 
horses killed in Manchuria, was held in 
Tokyo recently. The Buddhists were con- 
‘sistent in holding such a service. . Our fault is 


‘not with the service, but with the principles 
by reason of which it was held. 
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Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Go and show John again those things 
which ye do hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised, and 
the poor have the gospel preached 
unto them.” 

The means by which so vast an 
undertaking as the intelligent trans- 
mission of religious truth to the 
masses is to be accomplished is not in 
the use of images “to wake up the 
mind and heart to heavenly things,” 
not in the distribution of ‘ eikons,” 
but in the preaching of Christ, the 
image of the invisible God. The 
revelation of God in Christ is satisfy- 
ing to the sublimest philosopher, yet 
easy of apprehension on the part of 
the most simple and lowly, The 
Bible in which the historic image is 
preserved to us and the truth of the 
Gospels treasured, is a book remark- 
able for its depth and simplicity, 
making it not only valuable to the 
cultured, but a fountain from which 
all classes may draw abundant sup- 
plies of inspiration and truth. The 
work of the Holy Spirit is not con- 
fined to the learned, but the outpour- 
ing is upon all flesh, the “old men and 
young men,” the “sons and daugh- 
ters,’ the “servants and handmaid- 
ens.” In other words the means by 
which the Christian religion is dis- 
seminated are singularly adapted for 
making religious truth popular with- 
out degrading it. Many, indeed, have 
been raised up from among the masses, 
in Christian history, not only capable 
of an intelligent appreciation of the 
truth of God but also of expounding 
it convincingly to others. 

In considering the attitude of 
Protestant Missions toward the com- 
mon people in Japan, we have reason 
to be thankful, and we have reason 
also, it is feared, for regret and 
humiliation. Protestant Missions, 
beyond doubt, have taken the lead 
in public and wide-spread preaching 
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of the Gospel. Protestants have 
translated the whole of the Scriptures 
into Japanese and have circulated 
more than two million copies, includ- 
ing portions. They have encouraged 
Sunday school work and provided 
good literature for Sunday schools and 
have included the young people 
within the scope of their general 
enterprises. Protestantism is a pow- 
erful agency for culture in this land, 
holding unquestioned leadership in 
this respect among all sects and 
denominations. Yet, on the whole, 
we have not measured up to our 
ideals in the popularization of religion 
and in making the light and strength 
of the Gospel a blessing to the masses. 
We are thankful for the position 
Protestantism occupies as an agency 
for culture and for the intelligent 
apprehension of religion which char- 
acterizes its converts. But our desire 
for enlightenment may possibly have 
the effect of limiting the scope of our 
endeavor and the range of the in- 
fluence of the message we bring. 
No greater service to the nation can 
be performed by us than the enrich- 
ment of the minds and hearts of the 
people in virtue and knowledge, 
through the spread of the Gospel. 
Spiritual intelligence and liberty is 
the rock foundation of civil liberty 
and progress. The free institutions 
of Japan have been modelled for the 
most part after those of Protestant 
nations and presuppose for their 
stability and success the existence of 
Christianity in its Protestant from. 
The State system of schools, admir- 
able in so many respects and pro- 
ductive of so many good results, is 
incapable of itself of laying the solid 
foundations necessary for the national 
institutions in their new forms. 

A social prejudice exists in this 
land which is yet to be overcome. 
The. problem is not unlike that 
confronting Missions in India, though 
of a less pronounced form, | The full 
force of the admonition of the Apostle 
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James to the early Church is not seen, 
if disconnected from the social con- 
ditions of his day. To the Pharisees, 
“this multitude which know not the 
law are cursed.” But the Christian 
Apostle had for them a different 
feeling. “My brethren, have not 
the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of glory, with respect of 
persons. For if there come unto 
your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel, and there 
come in also a poor man in vile 
raiment, and ye have respect to him 
that weareth the gay clothing, and 
say unto him, Sit thou here in a good 
place; and say to the poor, Stand 
thou there, or sit here under my 
footstool: Are ye not then. partial 
in yourselves, and are become judges 
of evil thoughts? Hearken, my 
beloved brethren, Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this.world rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he hath promised to them that love 


him? But ye have despised the 
poor.” The full glory of the Chris- 
tian religion will never become 


manifest to Japan until the Gospel 
lays hold of the common people ; 
until Christ is made unto the “ fool- 
ish’, the “weak” and the “base”’, 
as well as unto the “wise” the 
“mighty” and “noble”, wisdom 
and righteousness, and sanctification 
and redemption. The obligation 
which brings us from our own land 
to labor for the welfare of this nation 
has as its foundation the belief that 
spiritual needs are greater here and 
the means of meeting them less 
effective. The same obligation 
should cause us to direct our efforts 
more largely to the saving of classes 
of society which have the greater 
claim because of their greater needs. 
The night of polytheism continues 
to overshadow Japan. In the history 
of the race, religious philosophy has 
often arisen and condemned the gods 
of the land, but in no single instance 
has it ever been able to free a nation 
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of» polythéistic! belief. » It could: not 
dislodge: popular religion, because it © 
‘had: nothing to take its’ place. \An 
vabstract idea ‘may become the object 
-of thought, but not of worship and 
belief. The Christian religion sweeps 
away polytheism wherever it spreads 


‘and ‘satisfies the instinct of which 


-been: represented. 


polytheism is the product. It con- 


serves,’ corrects and» stimulates the 


best thought of the nations and over- 


comes ‘the schism between thought 
/and belief, culture: and -religion. 


It 
can solve for: Japan the problems of 
the present situation. 


We have said that Japan’s religious «: 
-tianity, should: be ‘an incentive to 
‘more vigorous’ effort: in the propaga- 
tion of our faith. 


and’ moral ideals:are being detached 
from their historical-setting, from the 
positive systems by which they have 
We have found 
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sin the group of ideas forming ithe 


content -of | religious +and »'=moral 
thought in Japan certain opposite! and 
conflicting tendencies, which have not 
been reconciled or resolved into a 
higher synthesis: or unity. _We:have 
seen that a desire exists for anew 
religion sufficiently comprehensive to 
embrace all elements of; moral’ and 


-religious truth and at the same time 


capable of becoming the) faith of} the 


- whole nation and a- blessing. to. all 


classes of society. Our strongecon- 
viction that these needs can» be 


-abundantly satisfied by Christianity, 


and especially’ by Protestant Chris- 
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STRENTHENING / On January-7th, a meéet- 

OF THE : : 
stakes. ing was held in Tokyo 
By Rev. at the ‘Nihonbashi Club, 


A. Olimans, D.D. of the pastors and’ other 


leading members of the'Nihon Kiri- 
suto- Kyokwai, for the purpose of 
strengthening the bonds of Christian 
fellowship, and promoting: co-opera- 
tion ‘among the churches. of. the 
Capital. It was the day of the 
Togo Celebration in’ the City, and 
consequently everybody felt joyful. 
There was a good representation of 
Japanese men,.a few ladies and three 
foreign missionaries. In the forenoon 
the Rev. Dr. Ibuka of the Meiji 
Gakuin gave a brief but. comprehen- 
sive resume of the prominent charac- 
teristics. of the Christian Church in 
Japan during’ the several stages of 
her ‘existence since the year. 1872, 
the organization of the first Protestant 
Church (Kaigan Church, Yokohama) 
in Japan. He then spoke forcefully 
of the. present. ‘condition. of affairs 


in Japan and the consequent obliga- 
tion resting upon the Christian Church 
to meet the new demands growing 
out of the war between: Japan and 
Russia. 

After some pleasant introductions 
and good wishes for the: New Year, 
a meal was partaken of in common 
after the good Japanese fashion. ‘At 
the. afternoon session the Revs. Ue- 
mura.and ‘Kiyama were the principal 
speakers. The main subject: was 
how best to promote a spirit of co- 
operation among the Tokyo: churches. 
Exchanges of pulpits, mutual visits, 
joint meetings for prayer and confer- 
ence were: recommended, and a 
committee was appointed to put into 
operation these and other useful 
methods. . What. will be! the practical 
results of this effort remains, of course, 
to’ be seen. The spirit, however, 
that animated these brethren is praise- 
worthy, not only at any time) but is 
specially valuable: atithis. particular 
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time, in view of the serious disagree- 
ment that manifested itself among the 


members; of) the last Dailkwai (ini 


. October) with reference to. the im+ 


portant question of self-support.: As. 


this disagreement. was, really one 
relating to the best method for reach- 
ing self-support, and not on the: main 
question of self-support itself—which, 
of course, all heartily favor and seek: 
to promote—it.is hoped that: such a 
spirit of brotherly fellowship, and. 
feeling of one, another’s need of help 
in building up the cause, may: go 
tar to neutralize the. danger. of,be-+ 
coming mutually alienated onthe 
subject of the, independence of -or- 
ganized churches... The writer. also 
hopes that. our, Japanese brethren 
will make.a clear and practical distinc- 
tion between financial independence 
of the ‘“‘ Church of Christ: in Japan” 
as a whole, and that of local churches 
as parts of the body.. The two things 
clearly involve two different principles, 
and it would be.a great. pity if the 
greater issue should practically. go 
by. default. on account, of. different 
views as to the best methods where- 
by to solve the smaller. problem. 
We rejoice in any evidence to show 
that our Japanese brethren, what- 
ever. may be, their differences of 
opinion.,on minor issues, are firmly 
resolved to stand together, and fight 
the. great battles of the Lord in this 
land wth united front: Anything 
like. party strife would be most lament- 
able at this critical. time when the 
Japanese Church is just waking up 
to the reality of her glorious mission 
in this [and and in the entire East. 
If our Tokyo pastors, and other 
leaders in the churches of the capital 
will earnestly and resolutely carry 
out the. spirit of the friendly meeting 
on. January 6th, that in itself will be 
a great step towards solving success- 
fully the difficult problem of. self- 
support, as well as the many, other 
problems, that the Church will be 
called upon to solve in the not very 
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distant future. 

We pray God's -richest. blessing 

upon: the. Church for the: 38th: year 
of. Meiji. And, I venture to say, 
that in behalf of all the foreign mis-- 
sionaries connected: with the Council 
of Missions co-operating with the 
“Nihon. Kirisuto. Kyokwai,” © our: 
hearty and prayerful sympathy and. 
support ‘are pledged, not to further: 
our own.ends or. the. ends -of any 
foreign Mission. Board as: such, but 
to. further the. real, ‘spiritual welfare 
of «this Church. of. Christ, and. ‘to: 
promote in every: way possible the 
speedy. realization of a genuinely 
self-supporting and_self-propagatine 
Church, which is already at. this 
time in every way self-governing, as 
she should be. 
It is just two years 
the 7th of January 
since this school was 
opened. It was-first 
begun in the city of 
Yamaguchi, opening 
with» one student. Within a week 
there was an increase of one hundred 
percent, and although it has not con- 
tinuously maintained that rate of 
increase, yet the number applying for 
admission. has been so great as to 
confirm the belief that there are very 
many men ready to devote their lives 
to Christian work if only the suitable. 
opportunity and training can be af- 
forded them. 

As the name implies, this school 
does not aim to be an embryo Theo- 
logical Seminary but simply a place 
where. any,man desiring to engage 
in Christian work can be given an 
opportunity to go right to work under 
suitable supervision, and at the same 
time be given such training as shall 
make him better fitted for whatever 
kind of work he is adapted to engage 
in. The doing practical. Christian 
work, is the fundamental aim of the 
enterprise, fully as much as the teach- 
ing; and indeed the) practical . work 
that they do is one of the. most 
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effective parts of the teaching, as it 
is teaching them to do evangelistic 
work by giving them actual drill in 
doing it. Each of the men is expect- 
ed to preach five nights in every 
week, in some’ preaching place in the 
city, besides work in Sabbath Schools, 
visiting, correspondence and the like. 
They may remain in the school as 
short or as long a time as they choose, 
and on the financial side the money 
that they receive for support is con- 
sidered to be fully offset by the prac- 
tical evangelistic work that they do. 
There is no question of the excep- 
tional efficiency of the work that is 
being done by our two Theological 
Seminaries in Tokyo and Sendai, but 
equally is it evident how utterly in- 
adequate the numbers in training 
there are for the needs of the work, 
At the time this school was started 
there were reported, from all the 
Theological schools of all the mis- 
sions in the whole of Japan, less 
than 100 students in attendance, In 
the two schools in connection with 
the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai, there 
were reported at the last meeting of 
the Council less than two dozen 
students all told. This is the sole 
source of supply of workers for this 
body numbering about one fourth of 
all the Christians in the whole country. 
With a three years’ course, this would 
make only seven or eight graduates 
per year. And as further we find 
to our deep regret that statistics show 
that only one half of the graduates 
of these schools are now in the Chris- 
tian ministry, it means that there is 
being added to the force of Christian 
workers not over four men per year. 
For all the pastors of all the native 
churches and for all the evangelists 
and trained workers employed by all 
the missionaries in all these seven 
large missions, the total prospective 
supply is only four per year, while 
places are ready and waiting to-day 
for more than forty men, if only suit- 
able men were available to fill them. 
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The question is fairly asked.: Why. 
should the opening of a new school 
help to solve the difficulty? Why 
should students come to the new 
school rather than to the much better 
equipped established ones? and if 
they do come, will it not be just 
drawing off so much from the attend- 
ance of the older schools? The 
practical answer is that they have 
come, in encouragingly large num- 
bers, and not one of those who have 
come, as far as I know ,would other- 
wise have entered our regular Theo- 
logical seminaries. There has been 
no drawing off from the strength of 
the older institutions, but on the other 
hand at least one, who first came into 
the work through this school, has 
entered and is now in the Meiji 
Gakuin, and one or two others are 
pursuing their studies now elsewhere 
with the view of taking a theological 
course, so that instead of being a 


hindrance, it has proved, if any 
thing, rather a feeder to other 
schools. 


In all there have been about nineteen 
men regularly entered in the school. 
One of these, who had previously 
nearly completed his theological 
course elsewhere, is now settled_in 
work at Fukui. Two are in theologi- 
cal schools in Tokyo. Three were 
taken out by the war and are now 
in the army. The number at present 
in the school is ten. Of the remain- 
ing three, at least one is carrying on 
a very earnest evangelistic work in 
conjunction with his daily work. Be- 
sides these, some four or five others 
have been for short times more or 
less engaged in the study and work. 
As these men have come for the 
most part on their own _ initiative, 
without solicitation or advertising, it 
would seem to indicate that there is 
a large number of men in the country 
available for this work, if the matter - 
were taken up by all the missionaries 
and they were’found and the opportu- . 
nity definitely put before them. 
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At present, in addition to my own 
teaching, Mr. Aoyama Hikotaro, who 
was at one time a professor in the 
Theological School at Nagasaki, teach- 
es one hour a day, and Mr. Minata, 
pastor of the South Church, teaches 
two hours a week. The students are 
not divided into classes but all attend 
all the lectures, so that they each 
get about three hours a day instruc- 
tion, in class room. It is planned to 
have three hours more teaching a 
week by another pastor, and arrange- 
ments have been made with Dr. A. 
D. Hail by which he will give several 
hours of teaching. In addition to 
this, as said above, we consider the 
practical work that the men do every 
night in the #ogzsho and in visiting 
and other work, a most important 
part of the training, as it is actually 
and practically training the men to 
do the things that they are wanted 
to do. 

That all, or even a majority of the 
men, will be able to enter the. highest 
positions in church work is not to 
be expected. But that they will 
furnish a body of deeply evangelical 
workers, willing to do rough, pioneer, 
obscure and hand to hand work, and 
to live much cheaper than the men 
trained in our more expensive semi- 
naries feel able to do, gives promise 
of filling a need that the missions 
have all long and deeply felt. 

The men, while in the school, receive 
their bare support, that is their board 
and about a yen and a half per 
month for “ Kozukai.” In all, this 
has averaged less than seven yen per 
month each. The married men get 
about one half more than above. 
Although some younger men have 
been received, it is not thought desir- 
able to receive men under twenty 
years of age. They must be baptized 
Christians, and must bring a letter 
of recommendation from their pastor 
and one elder, or in exceptional 
cases an equivalent recommendation 
from the Missionary or Christian 
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workers most nearly connected with 
them. There is no educational stand- 
ard prescribed for entrance, but of 
course they are expected to have 
had some education, and the more 
the betters 

This work rests primarily on the 
belief that God is really ready, in 
answer to our often repeated prayers, 
to raise up a sufficient number of 
workers for all the needs of the work, 
provided we are ready to do our 
part in receiving them and putting 
them to work. We have no right 
to prescribe to God to answer our 
prayers only through the medium of 
our favorite institutions, however 
justly we may be disposed to feel a 
pride’ in them, The ‘present is a 
crisis time for Christianity in Japan, 
and perhaps for all the East, since 
the present war is likely to give 
Japan an immense influence through 
all this region. From all parts of 
Japan come reports of the breaking 
of old prejudices, and a free willing- 
ness to hear the Gospel. But it is 
utterly impossible with our present 
force of workers to begin to reach, 
much less patiently follow up and 
persuade those that would willingly 
give us a hearing. If we had ten 
times the number of workers there 
would be urgent need for every 
one of them. By all means let us 
continue to give, in our Theological 
Seminaries, a thorough literary and 
philosophical training, to fit men to 
be leaders of thought in Christian 
circles and superintendents of work, 
but besides all that we can possibly 
get through this source, we need a 
vast body of trained workers for the 
rank and file-—men who will be 
willing to take humbler places, do 
hard hand to hand work, and be able 
to live on the support that the Gospel 
service is able to afford. I shall be 
pleased to correspond on the subject 
with any who wish, in any of the 
missions. My experience leads me 
to believe that there are plenty of 
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such men..ready and _, waiting, if only. . 


we. will; find. them and_ place the 
oportunity definitely before them. 


Yesterday 


A UNIQUE FUNERAL.: 
Rev. R. Painted tend_a remarkable 
funeral, 

The deceased was a soldier recent- 
ly .killed.in battle. According to 
recent, custom in Japan, the funerals 
of such. men must. be. at. public. ex- 
pense, and as elaborate-as_possible— 
with all the “ pomp and circumstance 
of war’’—otherwise it reflects upon 
the good name and _ patriotism of the 
community. Hence, when this young 
man from Seto Church was _ killed, 


the whole. village was. concerned. 


about, his funeral. They at, once 
demanded that it should be.a Budd- 
hist.ceremony. The. parents were 
poor, ignorant farming folk, and. look 
as though they would bow down. in 
the usual humble manner at the first 
word, from.an official ; but, when this 
demand, was made, they astonished 
all by a respectful, but decided refusal. 
Deputation after deputation . visited 
them and remonstrated with them.for 
hours only to meet with the same 
refusal. ‘‘ Then divide the ashes with 
us”’, said the. villagers,.“ and let us 
each have a ceremony as we prefer,” 
“No,” said the parents again, “‘ we 
absolve you from all responsibility 
and will have a quiet little ceremony 
with the Christians only.” 

Of course, the village patriotism 
had to negative that; and finally, as 
there was no help for it, they agreed 
that the Christians should have entire 
charge ; this, in spite of the fact that 
the place of meeting was to be ina 
big temple. Of course, the priests 
were indignant at the thought of such 
desecration of their temple, but the 
“powers that be”’ compelled them. to 
yield the point. However, in the 
end,.their feelings were not sacrific- 
ed ; for it was decided that the build- 
ing was too small, and the dry bed 
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it was, 
my privilege to at-: 
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of the .river was, chosen—-under the . 
canopy. of heaven, ~ 

On ,the- day..appointed., we went, 
out, eight. Japanese. brethren. and. 
myself. First, at the, home.a short 
service, attended mainly. by. close. 
friends; then. we set out. for, the. 
river bed, headed by the musical.(?). 
band specially summoned. from, the. 
city. On,the way long. lines. of 
school children. and. villagers. joined, 
the procession, while at the, meeting- 
place other crowds awaited us. With), 
the usual deftness of this people, they . 
had arranged things till that barren 
sand bed. looked quite like a proper. 
place for meeting. Seats had. been. 
placed for many, and-.- prominent. 
among these was the. gorgeous red _ 
lacquered chair for the head. priest of . 
some temple ; over it was. spread the 
usual great red umbrella, So. four. 
priests.in their. brocaded silks were 
part of our congregation. Other 
distinguished persons. were repre- 
sentatives of the. Governor, the Chief 
Secretary, and of Marquis Tokugawa. 
The. Guncho, (Chief. of the. county) 
and. many other local officials were 
there. 

The exercises were entirely Chris- 
tian,—singing hymns, (printed on 
slips distributed through the assem- 
bly), Scripture reading, prayer and 
addresses,—all Christian, except when 
time was allowed for, words of respect 
toward the deceased. Then nearly 
all who took part addressed the spirit 
of the dead soldier.. Among. these, 
prominently figured the priests, also 
the officials, who read short addresses. 
As. one of the Japanese brethren said 
afterwards, “‘ The Buddhists spoke to 
the dead ; we Christians, to the living,” 

The firm. stand. taken. by. the. 
parents. of the young man will be 
a fine object lesson, showing what 
strength of character Christian prin- 
ciples produce. when lived up to, and 
the occasion. will help to break down 
many prejudices against our religion. 
“ Christians ARE patriotic: Chris- 
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tians.DO care for and: honor their 
dead: Christians ARE as worthy 
“of public: respect (e.g. these officials) 
‘as others,”’—such thoughts likely rose 
sin the minds» of some -yesterday. © It 
was a fine opportunity for. the public 
presentation of the gospel. The very 


banners around the bier with ‘Lam - 


the resurvecition and the life,” and 
‘similar words, were a sermon in 
-themselves. 

“If only our Christians: would stand 


‘firm like this in every case, what. 


wonderful things would be happening 
every day inthis land. 


Rev. J.-B. . Ayres. and 
FACTS family have removed from 
rumors, Yamaguchi to. Moji, where - 


the West Japan Mission 
~ of the Northern Pres, has long had a 
flourishing preaching place. Moji, a 
bustling place of fifty thousand in- 
habitants, is at the western entrance 
to the Inland Sea, and in foreign 
commerce is surpassed only by 
' Yokohama, Osaka, and Kobe. -Most 
steamers coal there, and the magni- 
etude of-that industry is.sshown by the 
: fact,there are ten thousand registered 
» men:coal heavers, besides the women, 
- who, also. work -at. loading coal. 
Until the arrival: of the Ayres family, 
Rev: Arthur D... Berry; of the. M. E. 
mission, was the only missionary 
resident. in’ Moji. .There is a,British 
Consulate there. 

‘Two engagements-within the.circle 
.of the Council are calling forth many 
congratulations and good wishes, that 
of Miss M. M. Palmer and Rev: R. P. 
Gorbold and of, Miss. Harriet, Wyckoff 
and Rey. J. E. Hail. 

The ,wish. has been, expressed, by 
several that .we might. have, the 
pleasure. of a wedding in Karuizawa 
_at the time of.the meeting. of Council. 
If the. qualified. parties. will,,.only 
furnish the occasion, the. members of 
Council will certainly do. all in their 
power to add to its enjoyment, and 
greatly appreciate the opportunity. 
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Dr. Henry; Stout, who was.expecting 
to return to America this month, has 
consented, to postpone his going.and 
to undertake the supervision of, the 
construction of the new Y.M.C. A. 
Building in Nagasaki. » The contract 
has been let for the work to begin in 
February. and to. be finished in, ten 


‘months. 


Rev. and Mrs, R. E. McAlpine. with 
their five youngest children, have return- 
ed from America in. good health and 
spirits and gone to their former home 
in Nagoya. «(While ‘stopping in 
Yokohama, four of the children had 
the -measles. .: Of the.!.three.: older 
child:en left in. America, Clisby is:in 
the “ Assembly’s Home and School” 


for children of missionaries, in Fred- 


evicksburg, Va., and Evelyn and 
Marjorie are in the home of friends 
of Mr. McAlpine, .in Columbia, S. C., 
where is situated one of the finest 
colleges for women in. the South, and 
the girls have entered its preparatory 


~ department. 


Miss L. E.-Wimbish, of the South- 
ern Pres. Mission, who went home 
two. years,.ago much broken in 
health, is now quite. well again and 
has. returned, to take up work in 
Kobe. . A. new man for that mission, 
Rev.. E. S. Morton, a .graduate. of 
McCormick. Seminary, has -arrived 
and is studying the language,in Kobe. 

-Rev. and Mrs. H.:B. Price shave 
started for, home on furlough, going 
via Europe. . They left- Kobe.on:the 
German.,Mail Jan. 8th. Their: work 
on the Kobe station is taken up by 
Rev. and Mrs. C. K. Cumming. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cumming’s: removal 
from Nagoya was.delayed by the 
sickness of their children and» the 
death. of their youngest boy, Allyn 
Randolph Cumming, who passed 
away,on Dec. 21st. Had he lived 
until Christmas, he would, have. been 
two and a half years old. Alltheir 
friends sorrow with them) in (their 
great grief. When his four year/old 
brother. was told that. Allyn had 
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gone to heaven ‘he said; “ Has he, 
Papa, has he gone to Heaven to wait 
for us?” and “seemed contented with 
that idea. The burial was in the 
new. foreign cemetery in Kobe. 

Dr. Haworth: sends the following 
note of the death of Rev. J. B. Porter, 
who for over twenty years was a 
member of the West Japan Mission, 
having come out in 1881: 

_ Mr. Porter was killed by an express 
train last October at Delaware, New 
Jersey, where he was living with his 
wife. He had started to the town to 
do some marketing, taking the line of 
the railroad, with a strong wind in his 
face. It is supposed that he did not 
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hear the noise of the train. Just 
before it reached him, he was seen by 
onlookers to look round and throw 
up his arms. Death was instan- 
taneous. He was one of the best men 
I ever knew, simple-hearted, faithful 
to all obligations, consecrated to the 
work of the Lord. It wasa profound 
erief to him that he could not return 
to the work he so much loved in 
Japan. His last letters to me showed 
how longingly he thought of Japan 
and the Japanese Christians. Our 
Mission has lost in him one of its 
ablest and most beloved members and 
the Japanese Church has lost one of 
its most devoted friends. 


ak 


PLEDGE—I will try to 
be kind to all harmless 
living creatures, and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

For some time past it has been the 
earnest desire of the’ earnest workers 
of the W.C.T.U. to add a Department 
of Mercy to their already numerous 
and helpful activities in Japan. At last 
summer’s convention in Karuizawa 
Mrs. Madden, of Sendai, was asked 
to organize this department. Mrs. 
Takeda, of Kobe, is the National Sup- 
erintendent. 

For various reasons, easily imagin- 
ed by busy missionaries, nothing much 
has yet been accomplished. Neither 
are we promising great things for the 
future. We expect to sow some seed, 
others will water it, and God will give 
the increase according to His promise, 
and according to our sowing, and your 
care, 

The department is glad to announce 
that a quantity of literatur e in reference 
to this work-has just been received 


DEPARTMENT 
OF MERCY. 
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from headquarters in America and 
will be gladly distributed free. 

The object of the Department of 
Mercy is the prevention of cruelty to 
children and animals. Its work is 
“to discourage any practice, custom 
or fashion which involves the infliction 
of unnecessary suffering on any living 
creature.” 

It asks to obtain its object by train- 
ing the children in ways of kindness 
to all living creatures. And by secur- 
ing among adults ‘a widespread 
knowledge of existing laws against 
cruelty to children and animals, and a 
better enforcement of them.” 

In order to accomplish the training 
of the young it seems necessary to 
form Bands of Mercy in all kinds of 
day schools, Sunday Schools, Christian 
Endeavor Societies, Epworth Leagues, 
‘Temperance Legions, etc., ete. 

For this purpose we solicit the aid 
of all the members of the W.C.T.U. 
We also wish the co-operation of 
ministers of the Gospel, requesting 
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them to frequently preach upon the 
universal duty of mercy to all of God’s 
creatures.,’ And to help ‘this- work, 
proper literature will be issued from 
time to time. Already some is being 
translated into Japanese We hope 
to’ meet all demands for literature, 
both English and Japanese, by Febru- 
ary. For the Japanese children we 
are to. have one page in the Children’s 
Herald, now issued by Miss: Penrod 
for the I. T..L’s.. A moderate price 
‘must be asked for literature to cover 
cost of printing, as the department has 
no endowment... 

- Why does the W.C.T.U. take up 
this work of mercy ? Because the use 
of strong drink develops cruelty and 
brutality ; the systematic teaching of 
kindness bears a relation to both the 
preventive and reformatory work of 
Wi.Ga dU, 

“ A child taught to be kind to all 
living creatures is not likely to injure 
himself by strong drink, nor others by 
selling it, when grown to manhood.” 

Mrs. Maup W. Manpen. 


A meeting of the 


MINUTES OF THE Fixecutive Committee 


EXEC.. COMM. a 
OF FOREIGN of the Foreign Aux- 
AUXILIARY iliary of the W..C. 


~ T. U. of Japan was 
held February 4th, 1905, at 2 P.M. 
at the Ginza Church, with thirteen 
members present. 

Miss Spencer read a portion of the 
twelfth chapter of Romans, followed 
by prayer. 

The minutes of the last meeting 

were read and adopted. 
_ The treasurer reported that Yen 
56 additional had been received, and 
Yen 66.10 expended, leaving a 
balance of Yen 11.42. 

Miss Penrod reported that the 
“Children’s Herald” is now in the 
hands of the Post Office Department, 
in hopes that it may be sent out as 
Third class mail matter. If this pri- 
vilege be granted, the paper will be 
sent at the following rates : 
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Single copy to any address for 1 Yr. 709 
5 copies yy 99 ” Lik Di Doh -O7each 
fe) ” bs ee) ” Dries Dee ie -06 ” 
20 ” cee bh) ” Sr fab phds mae 05 ” 
50 ” 9» 9) ”» es Seay. 2.40 
100 ” II) ” FHI? 4.50 


Mrs. Helm reported, for the White 
Ribbon Cradle Roll, that twenty- 
three children under six years of age 
had been enrolled by their parents. 
An assistant was granted to her, as 
much visiting and correspondence is 
needed. 

Mrs. McCauley had organized two 
Loyal Temperance Legions in her 
schools. The children were told to 
take home the pledge cards to show 
to their parents before signing, and 
not one child of the sixteen who 
signed had broken the pledge, though 
sorely tempted during the New Year 
festivities. One little fellow had to 
run out into the street to get away 
from those who were trying to pour 
sake down his throat. 

Miss Smart’s ‘Report of the 
Work of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Japan for 1904’ 
was then read, and showed a great 
amount accomplished during the year. 

Mrs. Van Petten reported for the 
Work among Foreigners that the 
annual meeting of the Yokohama 
W.CT:U. vhad, been: held; .,As-.a 
Boys Brigade is already in existence 
among the older boys in Yokohama, 
they hope to start a Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion among girls and the 
younger boys. 

We are delighted to welcome Mrs. 
William C. Buchanan as Superinten- 
dent of Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion. She hopes to introduce scientific 
temperance instruction among the 
schools of Japan. 

In the Medal Contest Department, 
Miss Smart reported that sixteen 
suitable recitations had been translat+ 
ed:and were ready to be printed in a 
pamphlet, to cost Yen 50 per thous- 
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and. Miss Spencer, Miss Smart, and 
Miss Blackmore were appointed a 
committee to consider the subject of 
Medal Contests, with power to act. 

Additional appropriations were 
made to several Departments. 

Then adjourned. 


S. M. Lonestretu, Secretary. 


On the morning of Nov. 


TEMPERANCE L : 
PROGRESS IN 20th, 1904, in the Key- 
THE UNITED stone ptaces intone, City 
"STATES. 


of Brotherly Love, in 
the capacious and beautiful Baptist 
Temple, the Thirty-first Annual Con- 
vention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of the United States 
assembled with every promise of a 
happy and successful harvest home. 
One of the marked characteristics 
of the Philadelphia meeting was the 
large attendance of young people. 
That the Senior L. T. L's. especially 
were so much in evidence throughout 
the Convention is largely due perhaps 
to three reasons— to the growing 
popularity of their organization ; to 
the strength of the L. T. L. Branch in 
Pennsylvania ; and to the leading part 
taken by the Seniors in welcoming 
and entertaining Mother National. 
The Monday evening banquet given 
by tnem in honor of the parent or- 
ganization, to which some nine hun- 
dred guests sat down, was something 
new in the history of W. C. T. U. 
conventions, and a most auspicious 
opening to the Convention proper. 
The work of World’s Temperance 
Sunday aided in preparing the way 
for the Convention and in winning for 
it a place in the hearts of Philadel- 
phians; while on the other hand, the 
coming of the Convention emphasized 
the observance of Temperance Sunday. 
W. C. T. U. addressed congregations 
from sixty of the city pulpits; tem- 
perance was the topic in the Sunday 
schools and Young People’s societies ; 
the Presbyterian churches held a tem- 
perance mass meeting; while one of 
the Saturday papers—the “ Philadel- 
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phia Press ’’—put forth a symposium 
under the title of “The Church and 
Liquor Problems as World’s Temper- 
ance Sunday finds them,” to which 
leaders in various fields of temperance 
reform contributed. 

A third distinctive feature—an in- 
clusive one—was the brilliancy, the 
harmony, the sweet spiritedness, of 
the Convention itself. Our National 
meetings always contain much of in- 
terest to outsiders, but the Philadelphia 
meeting contained it in marked de- 
gree. They heard much about dry 
states, dry towns, dry canteens and 
the like, but nota dry or a dull meet- 
ing was presented to them in the 
entire five days—fifteen meetings in 
all. Always “something doing” to 
give spice and sparkle to the proceed- 
ings. Now the Convention was dis- 
cussing national and _ international 
questions of grave import, now pre- 
senting prize banners, flowers and 
other tokens of appreciation and 
affection, now raising money for 
“The UnionSignal’’—statesman-like, 
woman-like, business-like—often scin- 
tillating with wit, always responsive 
to the gracious dignity and far-seeing 
wisdom of its beloved President, Mrs. 
STEVENS. 

It may cheer us, 
however, to con- 
sider for a moment 
the reform victories of the past five 
years which the W.C.T.U. has helped 
to win. In no other five years of the 
W.C.T.U. history has so much been 
accomplished that we are able to re- 
alize or enumerate, and I refer only 
to that which has a national character, 
while we do not forget that nearly 
every state has had its victories -— 
Protection extended to the Pacific 
islands against opium and rum ; liquor 
selling prohibited in the Immigrant 
stations ; liquor selling prohibited in 
the Capitol Building ; the enactment 
of scientific. temperance laws by 
Virginia and Georgia, thus covering 
with this beneficent law the entire 


FROM PRESIDENT’S 
OPENING ADDRESS. 
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nation; the law prohibiting the 
sale of liquor in post exchange or 
canteen ; an appropriation of $1,500, 
ooo for library, reading, lunch and 
amusement rooms and gymnasia for 
military posts and stations; an order 
from the United States War Depart- 
ment abolishing the system of li- 
censed or legalized prostitution, which 
had heretofore existed in the Philip- 
pines; the retirement of Brigham 
Roberts, of Utah, from the United 
States Congress; the searching in- 


vestigation regarding the fitness of | 


“ Apostle’? Smoot to be a United 
States lawmaker. The fact that in 
‘every state there is some legislation 
against the free sale of alcoholic 
liquor, is an acknowledgment that 
it is a dangerous article ; and the fact 
that approximately one-half of the 
territory of the United States, ex- 
tending: into forty states, with a 
population of about thirty million, is 
under prohibition, local, county or 
state, ought to convince those not 
wholly of our faith that in working 
for national prohibition we are not 
hopeless fanatics. 

One of the most able, analytical 
and instructive documents circulated 
through W. C. T. U. channels during 
the past year is the. Reply to the 
Committee of Fifty. This reply 
was prepared by the World’s and 
National Superintendent of the de- 
partment of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in the Public Schools, 
carefully considered by a sub-com- 
mittee of the National Executive, and 
unanimously endorsed by the National 
W. C. T. U. Convention of 1903. 
Sections of this ‘“‘ Reply’ have been 
published in leading journals, secular, 
religious, educational and scientific, 
and the criticisms have been, on the 
whole, most favorable to the attitude 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the position it has so long 
maintained as to the importance of 
universal correct temperance teaching 
in the public schools of our land. 
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Southern California has found 129 
physicians who are willing to try 
non-alcoholic practice. Philadelphia 
reported three hospitals where alcohol 
is not administered. 

At the St. Louis Exposition, with- 
out effort to secure them, fine ex- 
hibits of school work in temperance 
physiology from all grades of schools 
were a part of the exhibit of the 
regular school work of most of the 
states. These exhibits not only show 
the educational progress of this nation 
in intelligent sobriety, but helped 
the representatives of Sweden, Ger- 
many and France and other countries 
sent here to learn how the temperance 
physiology is taught. World’s Tem- 
perance Sunday was this year more 
generally observed by all denomina- 
tions, including the Episcopalian and 
the Catholic churches. The Sunday 
schools have had temperance pro- 
grams, and specialists have been em- 
ployed to teach the Quarterly Tem- 
perance Lesson. 

Temperance sentiment has been 
created through the songs and recita- 
tions given in more than one thousand 
concerts, mass meetings, rallies and 
Sunday school medal contests. The 
quarterly temperance lessons, pub- 
lished by the department, are gaining 
in favor. There have been placed 
in Sunday school libraries 1,729 tem- 
perance books and seventeen schools 
have secured temperance reference 
libraries. Reports show enthusiastic 
work along the lines of total absti- 
nence, patriotism and Christian citi- 
zenship. 

We have added 75,385 pledged 
members this year to our army of 
Sunday School total abstainers, which 
now numbers 566,262. 

Far more important than questions 
of tariff, or even of capital and labor, is: 
the question whether religion and 
morality shall be included in the 
system which the state provides for its 
children. This is a question which 
touches the very heart of the nation’s 
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life. Our aim is not to teach Protes- 
tantism or Catholicism ; not to unite 
church and state and plunge into the 
difficulties of England or France, 
but to make religious and moral in- 
struction one of the prime factors in 
our system of popular education ; but to 
teach every child the basic principles 
of the great religious truths which 
aré supported by Protestant and Cath- 
olic, Jew and Gentile, and by all 
creeds—as God’s Sovereignty—the 
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Immortality of the Soul—the Broth: 
erhood of Man—the fact of Sin, and’ 
its Consequences—the Ten Coni- 
mandments—Sermon on the Mount 
—Golden Rule—Lessons of Psalm 
and Proverb. School savings are 
collected in 1,530 public schools’ in 
the United States, and the children 
in these schools have deposited two 
million dollars to their credit. The 
system has been introduced at thirty’ 
new points in fifteen states. 


ie 
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The work at Yingkow 


YINGKOW. y 
was opened as an experi- 
ment, the result there to determine 


largely the policy of officers in 
charge as to permitting extension to 
other points. After a thorough trial 
of the work at Yingkow, Col. Miya- 
zaki forwarded the following official 
report to General Nishi concerning 
the work of the Association :— 

Niuchatung, December 20, 1904. 
Chief of Staff, Liaotung, 

Sir :—I beg to report to your Ex- 
cellency the ‘Tent Work” started 
here by the Army Department of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Japan. I shall be very 
glad if this report be taken into 
consideration by Your Excellency in 
regard to work of this nature else- 


where. I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Lieut.-Col. Y. Mivazakt. 


Col. Miyazaki’s report contains the 
foilowing observations: ‘‘ Since the 
place has been opened, it has attract- 
ed most of the garrison and com- 
missariat soldiers in this vicinity when 
they were off duty. The number 
of soldiers who find it their best 
resort now averages about three 
hundred and fifty a day. What the 
mien most appreciate is the writing 
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materials, which they receive free. 
Those, that need to can get their 
letters written by the kind workers 
there. The two above-mentioned 
Japanese secretaries are busy from - 
morning till night with letter for the 
soldiers. Then, too, there are news- 
papers, magazines, musical instru- 
ments, a gramophone and _ various 
other means of amusement. All 
these are greatly appreciated by the 
troops, who are remote from their 
homes, and I am pleased. to see that 
these things are not in the least 
prejudicial to the strict maintenance 
of discipline. My firm belief is, that, 
when this work is fully equipped, 
there can be no better form of recre- 
ation or diversion for the soldiers 
whose hardships and Privations it is 
unnecessary to mention.’ 


FENGHWANCHENG. At the earnest request 
of the authorities, 
Messrs, Hibbard and Hibi proceeded 
from Antung to Fenghwangcheng to 
open Association work at that point. 
The following extracts from letters 
from Mr. Hibbard indicate the encour- 
aging opening and. prospects at that 
point :— ; 
Fenghwancheng, Dec. 23, 1903) 
Our reception was more than could 
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have ‘been desired. “We called first 
on the head of the local military 
government, then on the couple of 
other officials whom I had the good 
fortune to meet in Antung. In the 
street we met numbers of soldiers who 
recognized me as * the soldiers’ com- 
forting foreigner.’ Everywhere the 
reputation of the Antung work 
secured us the most cordial treatment: 
The commandant of commissariat re- 
gretted that he could not provide us 
permanent quarters at once, but of- 
fered to do the best he could for us 
temporarily. A soldier guided us 
toa very good room in a Chinese 
house and set the Chinese to cleaning 
the same. When we returned from 
the station with the baggage, a cart 
was at the door and a couple of 
soldiers were carrying in a great 
wooden bucket of cooked rice, a 
parcel of fresh meat, canned fish, a 
fire-box, charcoal and firewood and 
a lamp. With the facility that 
comes from practice in that sort of 
thing, we were soon comfortably 
established. 

I have often wondered that a busy 
commissary commandant, an over- 
worked military railway or other 
official should find time and patience’ 
not only to listen to my requests but 
to think of little things pertaining 
tomy comfort that I had overlooked 
or disregarded. All this has often 
brought home to me the fact that 
we of the West have much to learn 
from the people of the East. 

The second day the Chinese inter- 
preter and the commander of the 
commissariat called to show us the 
buildings which had been offered for 
our use. We selected one, the 
location of which is all that can be 
desired and the arrangement of the 
rooms offers hopeful possibilities. 
On our return we found that the 
military government had anticipated 
our decision and posted a notice to 
the effect that the place’ was occupied 
by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
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sociation. Closer examination? justi- 
fied the choicé. With the -benéfit 
of our Antung experience and thé 
opportunity offered by the arrange- 
ment of buildings, ete.,. we can 
develop a much better plant than 
that at Antung. We shall have our 
own entrance gate, an open court for 
games, a good room for soldiers to 
do washing, a good well on the 
premises, lodgings in the very centre 
of the whole thing and a separate 
room for officers. The separate 
room for officers may suggest in- 
vidious distinctions, but it is quite as 
much in behalf of the men themselves 
as the officers that we adopt the 
arrangement. Imagine trying to 
have a real leisurely good time when 
at any moment and at frequent 
intervals you may have to spring 
instantly to the salute. The officers 
as a rule are quite willing to dispense 
with the formality, but by the time 
they can say so the mischief is done. 
In the main room is a large khan 
(Chinese stove), on which we intend 
to spread matting and get everything 
up in Japanese style. I think we can 
get plants and in other ways make 
the place very attractive. We have 
two Japanese bath-tubs in which we 
intend to heat water for laundry’ 
purposes. 

The town is much more interesting, 
though far less prosperous, than 
Antung. The buildings are old and 
substantial. Shops face the main 
streets, and side streets are shut in 
by high stone walls. At intervals 
Chinese totem poles advertise the 
enterprise of leading merchants. 
During the middle of the day the 
wider portions of the main street 
are utilized as markets, and the 
Chinese fakir, butcher and haber- 
dasher mingle in a right noisy crowd.’ 
The military is more in evidence’ 
than in Antung, or so it seems to me,’ 
for at any hour of the day or night 
the shuffling tread of marching feet is: 
likely to’sound along the frozen streets. 
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I cannot say too much for the 
climate. It is simply superb. The 
nights are cold, but clear and dry. 
The sky is exquisite, either by day 
or night, and the moonlight over 
mountain and plain is wonderful. 
Fenghwancheng, Jan. 9, 1905. 

Our work in Fenghwancheng has 
opened with unexpected success. I 
knew it would be easier here than 
at Antung, but we have learned 
some things, and there were enough 
men sprinkled through the ranks 
who knew the work in Antung to 
advertise it, and the result was that 
it opened with a boom. We have 
had from 200 to 300 every day, and 
yesterday I spoke to fully 130—all 
the place would hold, and a good 
many standing outside. 

On the second day a captain came 
in and looked around. <A couple of 
other commissioned officers were in 
playing games and he stayed for two 
or three hours. Then he came around 
and said that he had been a student 
of the Doshisha for several years. He 
was interested in Christian work and 
greatly pleased with our enterprise. 
“T heard of this thing last night and 
came right over here to see about it. 
Iam the only commissioned officer 
in the company at present, and I can’t 
talk with the men, for this everlasting 
bowing and scraping. The result is I 
am pretty lonesome and want company. 
Some of the men in the company have 
been frequenting low drinking places 
in the town, and I have. winked at it, 
because there was no other place for 
them to go, but now I will come down 
on them hard.” 

We have a little printed statement 
of the work for distribution among 
the men, and the day before yesterday 
a,man came in and asked for. one, 
saying, ‘‘ My people have been a good 
deal worried about me over here, 
thinking that I had no pleasures anda 
good many hardships, but I want to 
send them one of these statements of 
your work, so they will know about: 
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it.” A great many send these printed 
statements home, but he expressed 
the feeling better than most of them 
do. 

I have a theory, not original, that 
he is a wise man who, when in a for- 
eign country, adopts as many of the 
native customs as he can reasonably. 
It stands to reason that the people 
who have tried it have had some 
experience of value. Well, I have 
only seen a bed once in nearly five 
months, and I did not have a chance 
to sleep in that, but the Chinese substi- 
tute, a brick and mud affair, is a very 
sensible contrivance. In the afternoon 
you build a fire in a hole in the side 
of the house and the hot air winds 
through a labyrinth of flues and finally 
out, but with characteristic Oriental 
economy the Chinaman has managed 
to squeeze the last available calorie 
of heat out of the smoke, and his bed 
is warm, not to say hot, for twenty- 
four hours. 

Well, as we have to have this fire 
anyway and had on hand two Japan- 
ese bath-tubs or water heaters, we 
decided to supply hot water heaters, 
we decided to supply hot water to 
any man with a dirty shirt who was 
disposed to profit thereby. Be it said 
to the everlasting credit of the sons 
of Dai Nippon that this department is 
second in patronage only to the barber 
shop. 

One of the interesting characteristics 
of the Japanese as I see him, is his 
ability to get a lot of fun out of every- 
day affairs. To illustrate : the other 
day a chap with some skill at the 
clippers was furnishing free haircuts. 
to all comers. On the crown he left 
a single wisp, in the manner that 
Japanese mothers shave the heads of 
their youngsters. As he managed to. 
pull a solemn face, the joke had made 
some progress before it was discovered. 

As you may understand, there is: 
no mail service here aside from the 
army post. We had, of course, no: 
claim on that, but have been permitted! 
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to use it under certain merely formal 
restrictions. \I do not think a single 
letter of mine has ever been censored. 
But to-day the local commandant told 
us to go ahead and use. the same 
envelopes that we issued to the 
soldiers, and that there would be no 
trouble about it. So here is another 
point gained. 


TAIREN OR (DALNY). Lbree Japanese sec- 
retaries have already 
arrived at Dalny, where they are in 
active preparations for opening the 
Association at that point. Mr. George 
Gleason, Secretary at Osaka, has pro- 
ceeded to Yinkow, where he will 
‘spend a short time assisting the sec- 
retaries, from there expecting to pro- 
ceed to Dalny, where he is to co-operate 
in the work. 

Japanese residents of New York 
City have recently forwarded 1,400 
yen, which they have gathered asa 
contribution for the Association Army 
Department. Several prominent Japa- 
nese residents in Tokyo have already 
made liberal contributions, and others 
have expressed their intention of do- 
ing so. ‘This is particularly encourag- 
ing to the Army Committee of the 
Association, as the enlarging work 
will demand that they secure all the 
financial aid possible. 

Baron Mitsui has favored the Army 
Department with a contribution of 
Y. 2,500 and Mr. Murai with Y. 500. 
Itis a pleasure to report that gifts 
have also been granted by H. I. H. 
Prince Fushimi, and-by T. I. H. 
Princess Kanin, Princess Nashimoto 
and Princess Higashi- Fushimi. 
Japanese residents in New York 
have raised and forwarded Y. 1,400. 
Foreign business men in Yokohama 
have contributed over Y. 1,000 and 
the Kobe foreign business community 
are making contributions toward the 
Dalny work. These indications of 
interest in Japan are particularly en- 
couraging, as the enlarging work will 
demand all.the financial aid possible. 
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Weare glad to an- 


DELEGATES TO = 
WORLD'S GON. | SnOUNICE that through 
VENTIONS, the interest of the 


Associations and the 
co-operation of a number of influenti- 
al gentlemen, President Honda and 
President Ibuka will be sent as re- 
presentatives of the Associations of 
Japan to the World’s Convention at 
Paris, April 26-30 and to the World’s 
Students’ Federation Conference at 
Utrecht, Holland, May 3-7. We 
believe that just at this time of world- 
wide interest centering in Japan, 
these two delegates will be of parti- 
cular help, not only to the Associa- 
tion movement, but to all Christian 
work in this land. It is not at all 
improbable that they will be able to 
render a_ valuable service to the 
country at large. They expect to re- 
turn by way of America, touching 
various Associations and conferences 
there. They are to sail on March 
3rd from Yokohama. 


Mr. K. Hirayama, after six 
years in America, returned 
by the “ Minnesota ”’ to. en- 
gage in Association work in Japan. 
Mr. Hirayama graduated last spring 
from the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary and has since spent several 
months in practical work in the 
Washington City Association. Mr. 
Hirayama has not yet been definitely 
located, but it is a pleasure to the 
whole Association brotherhood to 
welcome such a recruit to the secreta- 
rial ranks. 


NOTE 


“The Government of Illinois,” by 
Mr. Evarts Boutell Greene, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. D. C. Greene, of Tokyo, 
is anew volume inthe “ Handbooks 
of American Government,” published 
by the Macmillan Co, The work is 
excellently done, and will earn the 
gratitude of teachers of civil govern- 


ment throughout the schools of the 


State. —-Dzal. 
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The following article was published 
recently in the English column of 
an influential Japanese magazine. A 
week ago, it was recited by one of the 
students of the Hiroshima Normal 
College, at a meeting of the English- 
Speaking Society, at which I was 
present. ele 


“ourcivitization. ‘| What does civ- 
Pai ilization mean? 

We have always understood that the 
word represents .a. state of things in 
which organization is perfect, the en= 
lightenment and morality of the people 
are of the first order, science and art 
are highly developed and peace reigns 
supreme. Some foreign journalists, 
however, appear to think otherwise. 
For, in spite of the fact that within 
the last two decades our country has 
made remarkable progress in all that 
constitutes the elements of civilization, 
in- the true sense of the word, they 
never regarded us as a civilized nation; 
but, when our arms proved superior to 
those of Russia, then, and only then, 
did they begin to grant us that dis- 
tinction. To their eyes, the spread 
of education among us; the great 
progress made by us in science and 
ait ; the constitutional government we 
possess ; the freedom of speech and 
religious toleration we enjoy ; the rail- 
ways, steamship service, perfect system 
of telegraphic and postal communi- 
cation and a thousand other modern 
blessings we have adopted, are not 
sufficient tests of civilization. Only 
when our: fleet crushed the Russian 
fleet, and our army defeated the Rus- 
sian army, did they commence to take 
us seriously, and to say that we had 
proved ourselves worthy to be taken 
into the rank of first class, civilized 
powers. In other words, it is by 
virtue of our achievement in. destruc- 
tion, and not by that in construction, 
that we have been recognized.as:ian 
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equal among Occidental nations. We 
do not know whether or not this 
is.a matter upon which we should 
congratulate ourselves.. This is a 
hard blow. Do we really deserve it ?”’ 
Being called upon, after the recita- 
tion of the above, for an address, [ 
promptly laid aside my prepared 
subject, and tried to make a reply— 
spoke of the unprecedented rapidity 
of Japan’s progress as something which 
only those most fully alive to even 
the rush of the West could keep pace 
with ; of the present great and terrible 
war as something decidedly spectacular 
—a world drama ona high stage— 
that even the man on the street was 
compelled to notice ; of the fact that” 
even among the most advanced peoples 
there were always those—tho’ surely 
‘foreign journalists ’’ should not stay 
among them—who do not read up 
the unobtrusive details of national life 
in times of peace, tho’ these, every- 
where, do most truly indicate national 
status; and so on. But the question 
here, that ought to force itself to the 
front in the heart of every American 
and European is, Have we been as 
careful as possible to eliminate from 
our civilization ideal the old savage, 
“ might-is-right” spirit? Is the Wes- 
tern policy itself, as represented by 
its constitutional. governments, at bot- 
tom really ‘ constructive” “and not 
“ destructive ’’—firmly foundationed, 
as such a policy only can be, on intel- 
ligent individual and universal justice 
and love ; and do we most assiduously 
teach sucha policy to our children ? 
True civilization, in the last analysis, 
is following God. And well He knows 
who follow.” Do we really believe 
this ? “ Behold then the goodness and 
severity of God: toward them that 
fell, severity ; but toward thee, God’s 
goodness, if thou continue in His 
goodness : otherwise thou also shalt be 
cut off.” Japan is rapidly assimilating 
this truth, as she is successfully exploit+ 
ing almost every good thing. Her 
ethical standard, already very high, is 
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tapidly rising ; and she never was so 
eager as now to know and hear the 
voice of God. Let us all intelligently 
and cheerfully recognize this. Blessed 
indeed those people and those nations 
who shall do so, and be approved of 
-God as her sympathetic—not conde- 
scending, but truly helpful—leaders. 
WM. ELLIOTT. 


KASS EKES SE 
eke. Ce eee Oa, 


‘(From Zhe Endeavor.) 


In.a little room, above a 
cooper’s shop, on one of 
the main streets of Oka- 
yama, there lives a man named Miki 
Rikiwo. Mr. Miki’s early home was 
Tsuyama, but later he went to Osaka 
Commercial School. He had been 
in the school three years when he had 
an attack of spinal trouble, which 
forced him to return to his home. 
His parents did everything that could 
be done, but his sickness gradually 
became worse, and finally his physi- 
cians pronounced him incurable. For 
three years, he has been lying in his 
bed, unable to move any part of his 
body except his head. It is no 
wonder that all hope left him, he 
tried to_kill himself by starvation, but 
he was so moved by the kindness of 
his mother, that three days later he 
gave up the idea and began to take 
food again. 

He had heard of Christianity occa- 
sionally while in Osaka, but his mater- 
ialistic tendency and his dislike of all 
religions simply led him to criticise 
it. After he gave up the idea ‘of 
taking his own life, he began to read 
the Bible again. But this time, a 
genuine interest in the Bible was 
aroused, and the Scripture came to 
have an entirely new meaning to 
him. He was led, through his study 
of the Bible, to give his heart to 
to Christ, and on Nov. 1, 1903 he 


A HAPPY 
SUFFERER. 
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was baptized by Rev. S. Abe, pastor 
of the Okayama church. 

It is very interesting to go to his 
house and talk with him. Although 
he has been sick so long, he seems 
always to be happy, and it is clear 
that his joy comes through his faith. 
A number of the young men in the 
Okayama schools seem to feel per- 
fectly at home with him, and there is 
no doubt that his influence for good 
over them is very strong. It is very 
touching to see him at the Christmas 
exercises of the church. He comes 
every year, brought in on his cot, by 
the students and friends who get so 
much pleasure visiting him in his 
sunny rooms. 

He is very fond of reading Japanese 
classical literature, and often composes 
short poems himself. He writes un- 
der difficulties, but still he manages 
to get along very well by holding the 
Jude, or Japanese brush, in his mouth. 
One poem in Roman letters, is as 
follows :— : 

Yami fushite 
Ayumenu mi koso 
Ureshikere 


Michi fumi mayou 
Uki shi nakereba 


It is impossible to translate a poem 
without losing a part of its beauty, 
but this one, roughly translated, would 
be 

Peacefully happy, here I rest in this blest 
thought 
These helpless feet of mine, which never- 
more shall walk 
likewise no more wander 
God's holy ‘“ Way.” 
H.J.B. 


Can from 


“The What and the Why of My 
Faith’’ is the title of an English 
pamphlet of 48 pages by Rev. J. D. 
Davis, D.D., of Kyoto. It was pub- 
lished in 1903; and the Japanese 
edition, under the title, ‘‘ Waga Shin- 
ko no Riyu,” was published last Fall 
by the Keiseisha: the former costs 15 
sen, the latter 30 sex. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
IN JAPAN. 

On October 24th at a large meet- 
ing of representatives. of the Kumiai 
Kyokai from all parts of Japan a 
manifesto was drawn up and unani- 
mously adopted. It is given in full 
and commented. on in the Kzristokyo 
Sekat of Nov. 3rd. Here is the 
‘substance of this new declaration of 
the whole Congregational body. Japan 
has now reached a crisis in her history. 
A new destiny awaits her. The new 
position which she is winning for 
herself brings with it responsibilities 
and obligations. She must realize to 
the full that she has a mission in the 
Far East. At no, former time in her 
history has there been so much need 
of sound religious teaching. On such 
an occasion as this, Christians should 
come forward in a decided manner 
and respond heartily to the demands 
of the time. The Church has two 
distinct duties to perform. First, she 
needs to increase her own spiritual 
life and zeal; and, secondly, she must 
preach the Gospel to others with 
greater earnestness, thereby being 
the means of putting moral energy 
into the nation, of saving individual 
souls, of purifying home life, and thus 
enabling the nation to act up to that 
noble standard of humanity which it 
has professed to the whole world. 
Furthermore, each of our Congrega- 
tional churches, spurred on by the 
spirit of the times, should resolve to 
render. itself independent and _ self- 
supporting and thus place itself ina 
position to enter on evangelistic work 
throughout the Far East. 

The Kzrisutokyd Sekat draws at- 
tention to the fact that 9 years ago 
on the very same day of October the 
Congregational Church: issued: a 
manifesto. The former document 
embodied the leading doctrines ‘of 
Christianity and constituted a kind of 
confession of faith. The recent man- 
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ifesto deals specially with the Church’s 
mission and: responsibility to-day. 
There is no longer any doubt, says 
the Kirisutoky3 Sekai, about our 
ability to come out on top in this war, 
bnt there is considerable uncertainty 
in the minds of Western onlookers 
as to the use we shall make of our 
victory. Looking at the position of 
Christianity in this country to-day, 
continues the Kzrzsutokyd Sekat, it is 
attended by one grave defect. It is 
largely dependent on foreign aid. 
Our politics, our science, our edu- 
cation are all strictly national and 
independent. Is our Christianity as a 
whole never going to reach indepen- 
dence and self-support? For over 
20 years we have urged the necessity 
of making every Church independent 
of foreign aid. So we are: glad to 
see this great object emphasized in 
the manifesto. To draw up a man- 
ifesto and sign it are easy matters 
compared with acting up to the 
announcements made. Our great 
trouble to-day is not the want of 
inquirers, but the lack of zeal among 
our own members. Earnest inquiry 
too often meets with a cold response. 
Hence the spiritual awakening inside 
the Church on which the document 
lays stress is the first and most funda- 
mental of all requirements, without 
which none of the hopes to which 
the manifesto gives expression can 
possibly be realized. 

Last month we epitomized an 
article contributed to the Kzrisutokya 
Sekaz by a Christian residing in Seoul 
on “ The Reform of the Congrega- 
tional Church and the amalgamation 
of Pastorates in certain cases.” An- 
other long article on the same subject 
appears in No. 1,103 of the paper, 
the salient points of which we give 
below. Five subjects were ‘treated 
in the last article. Here is No. 6; 
The benefits of uniting pastorates. 
(a) It is desirable: that the churches 
should benefit by the easy modes of 
communication now established-every- 
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where ; that they should be instruct- 
ed by well qualified pastors living at 
a distance from them. (4) The vexed 
question of how to find the means to 
support pastors could be easily settled 
by requiring churches only to provide 
for a portion of the salary paid. 
Hitherto the pastors have been 
wretchedly paid and find it hard to 
make a living. Combination would 
cure this evil. (¢) Pastors who reside 
in isolated places are apt to go to 
sleep. The salt of their religion 
loses its flavour. They have no 
“opportunity for intercourse with 
kindred spirits. They get into a rut. 
They grow narrow-minded, etc. This 
would all be obviated by employing 
moving pastors. (d) A great many 
of our pastors do not study. Perhaps 
it would be true to say that there are 
only two or three pastors out of every 
ten who are habitual readers. There 
are many causes for this. But by 
paying pastors better and giving them 
greater responsibilities, thetr status 
would certainly improve. (¢) Among 
our pastors to-day there are great 
irregularities. Many reports concern- 
ing these have reached my ears. I 
have heard of pastors who don’t pay 
their debts, of pastors who change 
houses without paying up the rent 
due, of pastors who order things 
‘without paying for them, who neglect 
to teach their families and who fail 
‘to fulfil their duties to aged parents 
ang, the like,  hére “have ‘been still 
more serious misdemeanours than 
these, but they have been few. One 
of the reasons for the defaulting that 
has occurred, is the miserable pittanc: 
on which these men. are supposed to 
struggle though life. This would be 
entirely altered by combining three or 
four pastorates. The writer proceeds to 
state and to answer various objections 
to his scheme and concludes by ob- 
‘serving that it is only by the adoption 
of some such plan as the one proposed 
that the Congregational Church can 
rise to the occasion and take a promi- 
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nent part in the mission work for the 

catrying on of which the age in which 

we live offers so many facilities. 
—Japan Mail. 


RELIGIOUS RITES 
AT PORT ARTHOR. 


At the Shinto service performed in reverence 
to the spirits of the dead who fell in their 
country’s cause at Port Arthur, the task of 
speaking the invocation (sam) was of course 
performed by General Nogi. He read a docu- 
ment, of which the following is a translation :— 


This day, the fourteenth of the first 
month of the thirty-eighth year of 
Meiji, 1, Nogi Kiten, commander of 
the Third Army, with these my com- 
rades, observing due ceremony, offer 
reverence to you, Spirits of officers 
and soldiers of the Third Army, who 
have died for your country. More 
than two hundred and ten days have 
passed since the Army landed on the 
Kwantung Peninsula, and throughout 
all that time you bravely and stoutly 
fought. You gave your lives to the 
points of the enemy’s weapons. 
Many a one of you perished amid 
raging waves and buffetting storms. 
But your valiant deeds were not in 
vain. If we have seen the enemy’s 
warships completely destroyed in the 
harbours of Port Arthur; if we have 
seen his fortresses fall, it has been in 
truth through the might you left be- 
hind you. We, your comrades, who 
should. have shared your fate, are the 
recipients of a most gracious message 
from His Majesty the Commander-in- 
chief. But is there one of us who, 
looking back and remembering what 
we owe to you, our dead, can bear to 
accept this honour? Ah! How 
shall we that remain venture to share 
such an honour with you that have 
passed beyond? Here, entering Port 


_Arthur, we stand on places over- 


looking the hills, the rivers, the 
fortifications that your loyal blood 
has dyed. Noble Spirits, with due 
rites of purification and offering, we 
invoke your presence. Come among 
us, we pray you, and receive our rev=- 
erence. Japan Matt. 
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SPIRITS OF THE DEAD 


(Lines Suggested by the Lnuccation of General 

ogi for the Slain at Port Arthiur.) 

Ye spirits of the dead, whose mortal 
clay 

Here on the stricken field, there in 

: the deep . 

And hollow breast of ocean night and 
day, 

Dear to its country, sleeps its endless 
sleep, 

We give you reverence. 
dred days 

Ye fought, and fighting for your 
country fell— 

The clash of steel, the storm’s wild 
song of praise 

Rising 0’er battle’s din, your passing 
bell. 

But not in vain: from radiant Eastern 
hills 

Your stirring deeds e’en to the sunny 
West 

Have spread eternal fame—these 
rocks and rills 

We gaze on, with your blood for 


Two hun- 


ever blest. 

Immortal race, extolled yet not 
unwept ! 

Draw near us, and our reverence 
accept. 


C. E. BRUCE MITFORD, 
From the Japan Mail. 


[We commend this to English 
teachers as a fresh and apt illustration 
of the rhetorical figure” apostrophe.” 
—Editor J. E.] 


“The Japanese Floral Calendar,” 
by Mr. Ernest W. Clement, ts “an 
interesting and beautifully illustrated 
little volume, just issued by the Open 
Court Publishing Co., the contents 
being reprinted from their monthly 
periodical, ‘The Open Court.’—Dzad. 


We acknowledge with thanks, the 
receipt of the revised price list (Jan- 
uary, 1905) of the Japan Book and 
Tract Society, Tokyo. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

This is another of 
John R. Mott’s for- 
cible presentations 
of important truths, 
and is published by the Student 
Volunteer Movement, New York 
City. The book consists of a series 
of lectures delivered at several in- 
stitutions of learning in the United 
It “sets forth the situation 
in the unevangelized world which 
confronts the churches of Christendom 
at the beginning of the new century, 
to show the vital and potent relation 
that the Christian Ministry sustains 
to the missionary enterprise and to 
indicate the means which may be 
employed by pastors in order to 
realize the missionary possibilities of 
the Church.” The message: of the 
book is also intended for laymen, 
“in view of the growing prominence 
of the lay factor in the work of the 
Church.” Not the least important 
part of this excellent work is a 
“Pastor's Missionary Library” of 
carefully selected books. 


This is a collection of 
poems by Miss Mar- 
garet Kirby, of Tokyo. 
The little book contains 90 pages, 
with almost sixty poems, most of 
which are, of course, rather brief, 
while only three are at all lengthy. 
As the title of the book indicates, 
the subjects range from East to West, 
from Japan to England. We have 
been especially interested in three 
short poems on “ Kamakura,” “ Sayo- 
nara’”’ and “ Enoshima,” and three 
long ones on “‘Gehazi,” “The [Japan- 
ese] Reservist” and “Sunt Lacrimae 
Rerum.” Many of these poems show 
unusual talent and give promise of 
still better work in the future. The 
proceeds of the 1st edition will be 
used for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of soldiers.* 


THE PASTOR 
AND 


FROM EAST 
AND WEST. 


* For sale at Methodist Publishing House, 
Tokyo, at x yer. 
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NOTES. 


It is a curious paradox that the 
given name of Japan’s great naval 
hero, Admiral Togo, is Heihachiro, 
of which “‘ Hei ’’ means “ Peace.”’ 


_ More and more cruel and_ sad 
seems this war, as we look upon the 
companies of reservists, middle-aged 
and bearded men of families and of 
business, and think of the women and 
children bereft, at least temporarily, 
and in many cases permanently, of 
the bread-winner, the husband and 
the father. God grant that this terrible 
slaughter of men and suffering of 
women and Jittle ones in both Japan 
and Russia may speedily cease! The 
loss of the young blood and of the 
men in the prime of life is a misfor- 
tune, from which it will take both 
nations decades to recover. 


A new Christian magazine made 
its appearance on January ist. It 
is called Kirisutokys Kodan (The 
Christian Pulpit or Platform); It has 
been started by Christian students in 
Tokyo. and by certain members of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Its object is to publish the 
sermons of noted preachers, to give 
an account of Christian work abroad, 
and to indicate what is the tendency 
of thought in the Church and the 
world. It is edited by a Committee 
of five young men. The first number 
contains’ a sermon by the Rev. Y. 
Honda on “ Self-denial,” a sermon 
‘by the Rev. T. Miyagawa on “ St. 
‘Paul,’.a-sermon by the Rev. D. 
‘Ebina:on-‘‘ A Sound Religion”, a 
‘sermon by the Rev. M. Uemura on 
“Tam the-Way .”’, a Sermon by the 
Rev. Henry. Vandyke on “The 
Significance of Human Life,” and a 
short resume of the questions discuss- 
ed by-the press last year. 

: Japan Mail, 
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: 
DEAR Mr. Epiror: 


I have received word from Rev. 
W. Andrews (late of C.M.S., Hako- 
date) that he would give a copy, or 
copies, of his volume of Japanese 
sermons to “any who are visiting the 
soldiers’ hospitals or others for free 
distribution in any part of the Em- 
pire.” 

Any desirous should apply to me, 
giving their full address in Japanese, 
and the object for which they wish 
them. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Rev.) D. M. Lane. 
55 Motomachi, Hakodate. 


The Members of S. Hilda’s Mission, 
Tokyo, wish to call the attention of 
country missionaries to their board- 
ing-house for women students in 
Tokyo. The house, which can ac- 
comodate twenty five students, is in 
the healthiest part of Tokyo and 
is about seven minutes’ walk from 
the Women’s University (Joshi Dai- 
gakko). It is under the charge of a 
Japanese matron, superintended by 
Miss Philipps, who is teaching Eng- 
lish in the Woman’s University. The 
boarding fee is seven yen a month, 
which includes help in the study of 
English. Missionaries who wish for 
a Christian home for girls coming to 
Tokyo to study in the Joshi Daigakko 
or in other schools in the Koishika wa 
and Ushigome districts are asked to 
write to Miss Philips, 108 Zoshigaya 
Machi, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 


On account of the large amount 
of space devoted this month to’ the 
standing Comittee of Co-operating 
Missions, the usual “‘ Mission Notes ”’ 
and other materials have been left 
over. 
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PERSONALS. 


.E. Snodgrass, formerly of Tokyo, 
is still running ‘‘The Voice” in 
Lexington, Ky., and was Prohibition 
candidate for Congress in that district 
last Fall. 


ARRIVALS. 


* Yokohama, January 29th, per S. 5S. 
“China,” Mrs. J. L. Cowen and four 
children (Methodist), Tokyo ; Bishop 
and Mrs. S. C. Partridge and infant 
(American Episcopal), Kyoto; and 
Mr. W.H. Vories (Y.M.C.A. English 


teacher), Hachiman. 


Yokohama, Febuary 15th, per S. 
S. Rranchutias Wor. and (vits. RD. 
Teusler and infant (American Epis- 
copal), Tokyo; Rev. and Mrs. C. E. 
Cowman, (Gospel Mission), Tokyo,— 
all from furlough. 


DEPARTURE. 
Yokohama, Febuary 17th, per 
S: S. “Empress of India,” Miss 


L. Bull (American Episcopal), Osaka, 
on furlough. 
DEATHS. 


January 3rd, at Toronto, Rev. D. 
McDonald, M. D., of Tokyo. A 
sketch ‘of his life, with portrait, will 


appear in the next issue of the 
EVANGELIST. 
At No. 15, Dote Sambancho, 


Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo, on Saturday, 
the. Toth Feb, at g.a0 Pas., loner 
W. Eastiaxe. The tuneral service 
took place at Kudan Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, at No. 1, Fujimicho 
Nichome, Kojimachi-ku, Tokyo, at 1 
p.m. on the 22nd February. 


For other “personal” items, see 
“Facts and Rumors” on page 55 
and 56 of this issue. 
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Rev. DAVIDSON McDONALD, M.D. 


Che Japan Evangelist 
Vol. XII. MARCH, 1905 No. 


| Russia, 1905. 

Russia, thp dap in wrath and woe is dping,— 
Wiarzesbock, then long warzlangnor, and the slow 
Upcreeping ot that last resistless foc, 

Che night of death, that heeds nor smiles nor sighing, 

WAbose silent finger falls on the denying 
£nd the believing, on Siberian snow 

_ &nod throned balls, on lords that come and go 

End rebel ones their country’s shame decrying, 
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~ Det night must pass that dap again map rise,— 
Old Russia dead shall picldD new Russia living; 
Red wrath and sanguine woe are ministries 
Chat tell the virtue of a large forgiving : 
Fl nation’s growth, a people nought dissevers, 
Fle way for everp man, and men for all endeavors, 


Fapan, 1905. 


© thingodoim of the Sunrise, land of bope, 
With beckon of the future on thy brow, 
; Det in thy clasp the sure eternal Pow 
Chat spells thee victor, while in vain they grope 
WAbo would undo thee, potentate or pope,— 
‘keep, keep the spirit of thine ancient vow, 
Wor let achtevement ever blind thee, thou 
pPouth among lands, pet eld as Ltbiope. 


fn the far west waits Burope,—on thine east 
Elmerica the vast, elate and free; 

To each stretch out a band of love, released 
SJrom warring ;—to the brother nations be 

Jrank in thy friendship, steadfast in thy stand, 

True in thp trust, tndecd the Sunrise Land! 


Geo. H. CLarKE—in Service. 
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Rev. DAVIDSON MACDONALD, M.D. 


N our last issue we made only bare 
mention of the death of Dr. Mac- 
donald; but in this issue we redeem 
the promise then made to publish a 
sketch of his life, with photograph. 
A large memorial service was held 
in the Azabu Methodist Church on 
Febuary 25th, when several addresses 
were delivered, both in English and 
in Japanese. We reproduce many 
tributes, even at the risk of repetition. 
A sufficient warrant for devoting 
considerable space to this purpose is 
found in the wide esteem and deep 
affection felt toward this veteran 
medical missionary in all circles of 
society in Japan. 


Owing to the fact that I have not 
been able to avail myself of the 
necessary data, this sketch must be 
imperfect. The facts which I present 
to-day have been gathered for the 
most part from notices concerning 
Dr. Macdonald which have appeared 
in the papers. My information takes 
me back to the winter of 1857 or 
1858, when, at a revival meeting held 
in a little log school-house at Carry- 
ing Place, Edward County, Ontario, 
Davidson Macdonald was born again. 
The minister in charge writes, that 
on acertain evening he fonnd, near 
the door, a young man on his knees 
deeply affected. On inquiring who 
he was, he was told that his name was 
Davidson Macdonald and that he was 
engaged as clerk’ im sone of the 
stores of the village. The minister 
and penitent knelt together in prayer. 
The latter was much in earnest and 
avowed his resolve to live a Christian 
life. He said that by the ‘Grace of 
God he would never go back from the 
vow he had made, but would do his 
best for the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
was then about twenty-one years of 
age, and under these conditions was 
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commenced a career of great useful- 
ness, which had as its main-spring a 
life hid with Christ in God. 

Davidson Macdonald entered the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
1859, was ordained in 1864, gradu- 
ated in medicine in 1872. When in 
1875 the Canadian Methodist Church 
decided to open a Mission in Japan, 
there was anxious discussion as to 
who should be chosen to lead the 
way. It wasthe Church’s first venture 
in the regions beyond, and much 
depended upon the selection about to 
be made. Japan had just opened her 
gates to Western civilization, but the 
old spirit of exclusiveness was still in 
the ascendent. It was seen that great 
tact and wisdom would be needed in 
an undertaking that many regarded 
as almost a forlorn hope, and by 
common consent the Board turned to 
Rev. George Cochran, whose well- 
balanced judgment, devoted piety 
and scholarly attainments pointed him 
out as the man for the hour. Of 
equal importance was the selection 
ofacolleague. Finally, the choice fell 
upon Dr. Macdonald. Had the 
Board been gifted with prescience, it 
could not have made a better choice. 

{ have read the address delivered 
at a farewell meeting tendered the 
missionaries elect on the eve of their 
departure, by Dr. Macdonald, and it 
impressed me as the product of a 
strong mind and of a heart fully 
consecrated to the Christ he was 
going forth to proclaim. 

These pioneer missionaries landed 
at Yokohama in the summer of 1873 
and for a little while were located 
there. In April of the next year in 
response to an invitation Dr. and Mrs. 
Macdonald went to live and labour in 
Shidzuoka. They were the first 
foreigners to gain a foothold there. 
They found a home in a Buddhist 
Temple, and the Doctor commenced 
his work of teaching, practicing 
medicine and preaching the Gospel. 
His labours were attended with such 
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success that, when he left there in 
1878 to return to Canada for a short 
visit, he had gathered 118 baptized 
believers and organized a Church. 
This church to the present day is 
the strongest of the Japan Methodist 
Churches. 

While in Canada, he visited different 
parts in the interests of the Japan work. 
Though he was exceedingly reticent 
in regard to his own labours and 
difficulties, [ remember the deep im- 
pression his addresses made in the 
Maritime Provinces, where my home 
was. 

On his return to Japan in 1879, he 
took, “up” his” ‘résidence “in” Vsulkiji, 
where, except for the time he was on 
furlough, he resided until his return 
to Canada last August. From this 
time he devoted his energies to the 
-development of the work of the Mis- 
sion he had planted and to the prac- 
tice of medicine. The success which 
attended his direct missionary work 
may be seen from the fact that he 
saw the single church which he had 
organized in the seventies develop 
into. “ay Conferéncemm 1500.) ihe 
place he held in the esteem of his 
Japanese associates in the work is 
indicated by the fact that he was 
elected resident of the first Annual 
Conference and subsequently for eight 
years. This honour he would have 
doubtless enjoyed so long as he was 
in the country, had he not declined it. 

His characteristic politeness, his 
winning courtesy and sense of honour 
taught the people among whom he 
laboured that he was a man to be 
trusted under all circumstances and 
they trusted him as no other. 

The estimate of the man which was 
put upon him by the Board of Mis- 
sions under which he laboured so 
long appears from the following 
paragraph taken from a statement 
made by Rev. Sutherland, D. D., 
the Secretary. He says; ‘I have been 
in frequent and close correspondence 
with Dr. Macdonald for twenty-five 
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years, but during this long and close 
relationship I cannot recall a single 
act or word of his that was out of 
harmony with the highest Christian 
character. Although cherishing a 
humble estimate of himself and his 
work, I never knew him to speak a 
disparaging word of another, although 
there were times when patience and 
temper must have been severely tried. 
His type of piety was never demon- 
strative, but the current of his spiritual 
life was deep and strong, and now 
that he has gone, the universal verdict 
of those who knew him best will be 
that a good man has gone to his reward. 
The best I can wish for the Church 
in Japan is that God may raise up 
others as upright, as unselfish, as 
devoted to carry on the work which 
Davidson Macdonald began,” 

It was however as‘“‘the beloved 
physician” that Dr. Macdonald was 
best known outside of his Mission. 
He was a medical missionary in the 
best sense of that term. Ina conver- 
sation I had with him some years ago, 
he told me why he was led to give so 
much attention to this work. He said 
that at one time some of his associates 
felt it would be better for him to give 
up his medical practice and give him- 
self more to direct evangelistic effort. 
Out of respect for their views he was 
led todo so. One night a man called 
and wished him to go and see his sick 
child. He told the man of the change 
he had made in-his plans and recom- 
mended him to another doctor, Some 
time after the same man called on 
him and he was almost distracted 
with sorrow. He said his child was 
dead, but that Dr. Macdonald might 
have saved it, had he consented to see 
it. The Doctor said he determined 
there and then that, so long as he had 
strength, he would never refuse such 
a request, anc he never did. He was 
as ready to respond to the call of the 
poor as rich; as sympathetic and 
patient and painstaking in the abode 
of poverty as where material comforts 
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abounded. All denominations and all 
nationalities welcomed him. As a 
medical missionary, he was unap- 
proached and unapproachable. 

The end came with awful suddenness. 
He and Mrs. Macdonald were residing 
in Toronto. On the morning of the 
3rd. of January, he arose as usual and 
partly dressed himself, went down 
stairs and attended to the furnace, 
then coming back, he took up the 
paper, which, as it happened, was the 
one announcing definitely the fall of 
Port Arthur. Shortly after, Mrs. Mac- 
donald heard a sound of a fall aad, 
hastening in to the room, found her 
husband in a state of unconsciousness 
from which he never rallied. His 
body lies in the quiet cemetery of his 
native town, but the music of his 
beautiful life will linger with us, and 
we are all bereft in the passing away 
of this true knight of the Cross. 

A. C. BorDEN. 


Iam glad to have this opportunity 
of adding a word of tribute to the 
memory of my friend, Dr. Macdonald. 
He was my physician for more than 
twenty years; but he was more than 
a physician, he was a personal friend, 
and one to whose goodness I have 
owed more than I could ever repay. 

The secret of his success in winning 
the very large place which he occu- 
pied in this community, and in holding 
it so long, lay, as it seems to me, 
in the fact that he combined in so 
great a degree the quality of dis- 
interested friendliness with his pro- 
fessional excellence otherwise. 

Of the latter, it is not for me to 
speak. No words, indeed, would 
seem to be necessary. The sense of 
personal loss, which every one of us 
has, now that he is gone, is more 
eloquent than words can be of the 
great worth which he possessed as 
a doctor. 

But the feeling of confidence in 
him as a great-hearted friend, to that 
we can all bear witness out of the 
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fulness of a common experience. And 
Iam simply obeying an impulse, which 
you will all share with me, I am sure, 
when I lay especial stress upon this 
feature of Dr. Macdonald’s life and 
character. Half the battle with sick- 
ness was won by the unvarying kind- 
liness of his presence, and, as skill 
was added to patience and gentleness, 
the ideal was rendered complete. 

I do not think of it as an unusual 
ideal—a character does not need to 
be unique to be distinguished ; but it 
was an ideal which belonged to-us 
here, was lived out before our eyes, 
and we prized it, and the impresion it 
made upon us deepened with the 
passing years. 

And now it is only a memory! It 
is a memory, though, that will stay 
with us long; not longer, perhaps, 
than that of some of the other good 
men whom we have known, whom 
all men here have known, and known 
so well; but of this one may be sure, 
the memory will not be surpassed 
for its tenderness. 

At a time like this, and in the 
presence of sucha memory, our dif- 
ferences of occupation sink out of 
sight. Our homes were all of them 
grouped about this lovable personali- 
ty. And yet, it is an added pleasure, 
to those of us who are missionaries, 
to think of Dr. Macdonald as one of 
our number, and to point to the 
record he has left behind him as one 
that is instinct with the missionary 
spirit. 

The great Physician has had many 
followers, who, like Himself, “ went 
about doing good,” and if the question 
were asked who, here in Japan, has 
exhibited in a preeminent degree this 
characteristic of true discipleship, 
what name is there to come more 
quickly to mind than this of our dear 
brother, who so faithfully, patiently 
and self-sacrificingly gave up his life 
for others? In summer or winter, 
cold or heat, night or day, he literally 
took no thought for himself. 
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Speaking; as I do, in particular, for 
amy associates of the Presbyterian and 
‘Reformed Missions, I tender, first of 
all, to dear Mrs. Macdonald in her 
great bereavement our profound and 
sincere sympathy ; and then to you, 
the members of the Canadian Method- 
ist Mission and Church, our congratu- 
lations on account of the bond, which 
united you with this good man ; and 
I repeat in conclusion the felicitation 
of us all, that we should have been 
thus honored, during these many 
years, by Dr. Macdonald’s presence 
in our midst. 

T. M. MacNair. 


To my great regret a sudden at- 
tack of bronchitis, which came on 
last night prevents me from personal- 
ly attending the memorial service 
for my late colleague and {riead, Dr. 
Macdonald, and forces me to give 
expression to my feelings in writing 
only. 

I have had the pleasure and the 
honour to know the deceased and to 
work with him during almost the 
whole time of his residence in Tokyo. 
It is indeed an honour to have known 
him well, for he was one of the most 
unselfish and generous men I have 
ever met, 

Unselfishess, altruism and self sacri- 
fice were indeed the keynotes of his 
character. What he was to his patients, 
how kind, sympathetic and in- 
defatigable he was, many, if not 
most, of you know from personal 
experience, and all those whom he 
ever attended will mourn over his loss, 

I, asa member of his own profession, 
have a right to say, that he was a 
credit to that profession, that he was 
a good, reliable and conscientious 
physician, a man who took the high~- 
est and loftiest view of the work to 
which -he gave his life, and for that 
very reason he may be held up as a 
model to his professional brethren. 
Those among them, who had the 
advantage to be associated with him, 
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regard him as such, and his memory 
will always be dear to them. 
E. BAELz. 


In doing honor to our friend we 
honor God and Our Lord Jesus, In 
the life of this man Christ was incar- 
nate to an unusual degree. Negatively, 
there was no fault to be found in him, 
Positively, the Spirit of Christ was 
manifest always. It was well known 
that he would shrink from no duty— 
listen to no selfish voice nor withhold 
his services in behalf of the suffering. 

As one thinks of him at this me- 
morial hour, there comes to us the 
ideal doctor, William Maclure, the 
genius of Jan Maclaren. He 
was born to heal diseases, comfort 
the troubled and rest the weary. His 
vitality was superabundant, he was 
the personification of power, yet it 
was not oppressive to the sick. He 
had the divine gift of healing sym- 
pathy. Though his science and skill 
were of the first order, yet he had in 
himself the power to hearten the 
patient—inspire confidence, He was 
an enemy to disease and death, and 
once enlisted on your side in fighting 
the enemy, you were sure of victory. 
So much for the man and physician. 
He had another distinction. He was 
one of the founders of the Christian 
Church in this Empire. In.’ the 
critical times of the early days he 
was wise, courageous and devoted, 
He did work that shall stand the test 
of fire. He takes his place in the 
Valhalla of Missionary heroes to 
Japan and will be classed with J. C. 
Hepburn, Bishop Williams, S. R. 
Brown, Nathan Brown, G. F. Verbeck, 
R, S. Maclay, George Cochran and 
others, of whom the world is not 
worthy, The distinguished company 
present at the Memorial Meeting bore 
witness to their esteem for him asa 
man, a missionary and physician. 

Peace to his memory, 
M. C. Harris. 
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My acquaintance with Dr. Mac- 
donald was comparatively short, yet 
it was rather intimate from the begin- 
ing. I found in him a true friend 
and a safe counselor, and feel his 
departure very much indeed. Il 
spent many quiet, beneficial moments 
with him in his own, as well as in 
our, home. I know I cannot give 
much that you may not get more 
fully from many sources, but when you 
mentioned the matter last Sunday, 
my last visit with the Dr. and his 
family came before me so vividly, 
that I thought reference to it would 
not be out of place. The Sunday 
before they left, I came to the city 
to serve my congregation, and in the 
afternoon I called on them, thinking 
I would stay only a few minutes, but 
every attempt I made to leave was 
checked by the Dr. with some new 
subject. Naturally we spoke largely 
about the many years spent here in 
Japan, their going away and their 
prospective return. When leaving, I 
expressed the hope that they might 
complete their visit safely and return 
to us again at the time indicated. 
The Dr. answered very feelingly 
with trembling lips, ‘‘ Well, we hope 
so, but we cannot tell, of course, what 
may happen, still we have arranged 
everything, so that whether we return 
or not, things are in such shape ’’— 
the sentence was not finished, but 
I confess I was peculiarly impressed, 
especially remembering, that dear 
Dr. Scott, when leaving our home the 
last morning, uttered similar words. 
A striking incident came to my 
mind while listening to the sermon on 
Sunday—an expression from the lips 
of a Japanese brother who knew 
Dr. Macdonald for many _ years, 
When we talked about the Doctor’s 
leaving last summer, this Japanese 
brother said to me: ‘‘ Dr. Macdonald, 
though in Japan a long time, is still 
very highly respected by many of us. 
Some people say about him, that he 
must be much like the Master, as he 
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goes about doing good in the same 
way, healing the body and helping 


the soul. We think he is a very 
good man, etc.” ‘Sirs, we would 
see Jesus.” jp auc: 


It is a labor of love which has 
fallen to my part to say a few words 
in memory of my dear friend Dr. 
Macdonald. My own personal obli- 
gations to him are great; but to-day 
they do not seem to me an irksome 
burden, but rather an especially close 
and kindly tie, binding me to him. 
It is one of the privileges of friend- 
ship, not only to do kindnesses to the 
friend, but to receive kindnesses from 
him as truly and ungrudgingly as 
they are offered. 

But Dr. Macdonald and myself 
were both busy men, and in the 
ordinary intercourse of life I saw 
much less of him than I wished. It 
was chiefly as members of the 
Masonic fraternity and within the 
walls of our Masonic Lodge that we 
were thrown together and that I 
learned to know and love him; and 
it isas a brother Mason that I have 
been asked to speak of him here. 

We are taught: as Masons that 
reverence, humility and obedience 
towards God, loyalty, order and the 
due performance of our duties as 
citizens toward the state, uprightness, 
justice, kindness and charity toward 
our fellow men, and brotherly love 
and helpfulness toward our Masonic 
brethren, are the duties of a good 
Mason; and that no man, however 
zealous in other respects, can justly 
be esteemed a good Mason or deserv- 
ing of honor in the craft, unless he 
not only professes those virtues but 
practices them in his life, or at least 
honestly tries to do so. 

Dr. Macdonald was a good Mason, 
of that no one who knew him was 
ever left in doubt. The plain signs 
of it were written all over his honest 
and kindly face for all men to read, 
Especially his kindness, charity, self- 
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sacrifice, and helpfulness abounded, 
and not only toward his fellow 
Masons; the limits of any fraternity 
or of any sect, religion, race or 
nationality, any bounds not wide 
enough to take in all his fellow men, 
were too narrow to restrain his 
great heart. 

He always impressed me as one 
of those men to whom goodness 
was spontaneous and comparatively 
effortless, He did good naturally 
because he was good. Kindness and 
charity were the natural outflow of 
his kindly and charitable soul. I do 
not doubt that he had his own strug- 
gles, and had to fight the good fight, 
as all the rest of us do who want to 
live a good life. No doubt to him 
too the world, the flesh and the devil 
were living and present enemies to 
the end. But to me he always 
appeared as one for whom the stress 
of the fight was over and only its 
last flickerings remained, against 
whom the powers of evil no longer 
carried on a campaign of great battles 
but only raids and skirmishes. He 
seemed to have the serenity of a man 
whose plan of life was settled, whose 
foundations were laid so as not to 
be shaken. 

Some of us will wear emblems of 
mourning for him, and his Masonic 
Lodge, as is meet, will manifest its 
sorrow in the appointed forms. But 
when we shall have put off these 
ceremonious trappings and returned 
to our accustomed outward semblance, 
his memory will remain green and 
fragrant in our hearts. Of this, change 
and circumstance can not rob us. 
It is not true that the good that 
men do is buried with them. We 
shall always remember that we have 
known and lived with and loved our 
friend who has left us, and shall be 
the better for that remembrance. 
lie ls Wikre ary 


When one tries to follow the 
maxim, “Speak nothing but good of 
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the dead,” he is sometimes obliged 
to use a wide cloak of charity ; and 
sometimes nothing but good can be 
said of the dead. The present occa- 
sion is of this kind. We have all, 
perhaps, been present at funeral or 
memorial services when we have 
been shocked at what has been said, 
sO inappropriate were the remarks to 
the character of the deceased. It 
has been said that, if some dead 
persons could only have heard when 
alive what was said about them after- 
wards, it might have been a great 
help and comfort to them, they 
might have lived better lives for it. 

Nothing has been said here to-day, 
I feel sure that nothing will be said, 
which could not truthfully have been 
said to the late Dr. Macdonald when 
living. There is such a unanimity of 
opinion concerning him, that it would 
seem asif each speaker here could 
but repeat, practically, what has been 
said by others before him. 

But there are different standpoints 
from which one can read his charac- 
ter, and I wish to speak very briefly 
of him as one who employed him as 
his family physician. ‘A family 
physician”’ is not one made to order. 
He is a growth. He may be the 
family physician of the community 
and yet not be that to some particular 
family. To a number of us, Dr. 
Macdonald was, in every sense of the 
word, our family physician. We 
knew him before we had families and 
have employed him ever since. He 
knew our children from their births. 
He knew all the peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies of each member of the 
family and so could successfully 
minister to each. 

In a family physician, one desires 
skill, and this Dr. Macdonald had 
to an eminent degree. We felt safe 
in his hands and were willing to trust 
ourselves. and our dear ones to him. 
But we desire not only skill, but 
sympathy. A physician may be 
never so skilful and yet treat the 
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ailments of a patient in some such 
way ‘as a skilled mechanic would 
treat a machine that was out of 
order. One would show as much 
feeling as the other. But with Dr. 
Macdonald we felt as sure of. his 
sympathy as of his skill. He had 
one of the largest and warmest of 
hearts. Hecombined sympathy of the 
friend with the skill of the physician. 
One thing more is desired—-a Chris- 
tian physician. When one calls in 
medical aid, he is in trouble: some- 
thing is going wrong, and he knows 
not what the result may be. Some- 
times the very worst comes, and then 
we wish one with us who knows in 
a Christian sense what life means 
and what death means. All this we 
found in him. 

One trait more must be noticed— 
his faithfulness. I think he never 
left his work during the summer holi- 
days. At that time he not only had 
his own patients but those of other 
physicians also. J can remember one 
summer, many years ago, when the 
choiera was very prevalent and a num- 
ber of foreigners were attacked. At 
that time Dr. Macdonald made the 
round of his patients once every two 
hours, day and _ night. He has 
answered a call to my house when 
himself ill and under a physician’s care. 
We shall not see his familiar form 
going in and out among us, but we 
can revere his memory as of one 
who was a skiltul physician and a 
noble man. E. R. WoopMay. 


My first knowledge of Dr. Mac- 
donald was when I came to Tokyo 
about eighteen years ago. It was 
Cholera Year, and through the heat 
and turmoil of the summer, at all 
hours of the night and day, the dear 
doctor was rushing here and there, 
not only in the city itself, but to the 
numerous summer resorts to attend 
to anyone who had, or thought he 
had, been stricken by the fell disease. 
The doctor was a man who could 
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never allow himself any relaxation.’ 
He rarely went out fora meal, and 
he was ever found in his house wait- 
ing for some call. He was ably’ 
backed by his loving wife and sister- 
in-law. For since the doctor would 
never forsake his post for social 
pleasures, these two noble women 
ever remained at home to be near to 
help and cheer him on his return. 

Few realize what was the extent of 
the doctor’s “ district’ It .was the’ 
whole of Tokyo. This means any- 
where within a radius of eight miles: 
from his house. This then was the 
daily task, but often he had to meet 
sudden calls to some city or town’ 
im the far interior, -The..méans >of 
getting to these distant towns was 
often a day and night of jznrikisha 
riding in the cold and wet of rough 
roads and mountain passes. The 
jinrtkisha may appear a pretty toy 
to the rich tourist, but let him ride 
in one for twenty-four consecutive 
hours and his opinion will change. 
In the summer the doctor was often: 
called to one of the numerous beauti- 
ful and restful resorts for some case. 
There was rest for al] but the doctor; 
his work over, no one could persuade 
him to stay “just a day,”. but back 
he hurried to meet or wait for some 
other call. No one but he who has 
returned from the country to Tokyo 
ona hot summer’s night can realize 
what this means. 

The doctor’s only failing was his 
lack of self seeking. His fees were 
ridiculously small, and they often 
told against him in the estimation of 
strangers who thought he could not 
be competent if he charged so little. 
Yet time and time again he proved 
himself the most excellent of physi- 
cians and equal to any in knowledge 
and judgment. He once told me that 
his fees did not much more than 
cover his jzurzkisha and carriage 
fare. But though he was apparently 
careless in money matters, when put 
in charge of some other person’s 
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interests, no one could have been 
keener to see that these interests did 
not suffer. Dr. Macdonald was the 
best of chairmen, treasurers, and 
secretaries, You never met him on 
a committee of any kind where he 
excused himself from not completing 
some work on the plea of too much 
other work. The only relaxation he 
took was the “ Lodge.” He was the 
best of Masons, and knew his work 
thoroughly in all its grades, and if 
he could be persuaded to stop to the 
dinner, his would be the best of 
speeches. 

By the death of Dr. Macdonald 
Japan loses an earnest friend, and 
Great Britain a most loyal subject. 

Bae KIRBY: 

Though one of the older mission- 
aries, few of whom are now left, who 
was in Japan on Dr. Macdonald’s 
arrival in company with Dr. Cochrane, 
the pioneers of the Canadian Wesley- 
an, or Methodist Mission, yet my 
relations with Dr. Macdonald were 
so very slight that I feel hardly 
justified in occupying time that can 
be more fittingly occupied by the 
love of brethren who have been on 
the most intimate terms, to whom 
he became endeared by the pro- 
fessional services of the beloved 
Physician. Were my views of Dr. 
D, Macdonald’s character and services 
to his Master, to his servants, and to 
the community to be expressed ina 
single sentence, and the sense of loss 
we all sustain by his too sudden and 
unexpected removal, it wouid be in 
the language of the prophet Jeremiah 
(48 chap. 17 ver.): 


“ All ye that are about him bemoan 
him ; 
And all ye that know his name, say, 
How is the strong staff broken, 
And the beautiful rod!” 
Dr. Macdonald was beautiful in the 


symmetry, and kindliness of his charac- 
ter; and strong in faith, and in body, 
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enduring a strain of spiritual as well 
as physical labors these many years, 
known only to many of the Japanese 
brethren, and to his missionary 
brethren and to their families, whose 
spiritual and physical maladies he has 
ministered to so faithfully and in the 
spirit of his Beloved Master. 

The Lord bless and sustain his 
afflicted handmaid, the companion of 
his life and labors! 

Jas. H. BALLAGH. 


Dear Mr. Kirsy: 

I thank you heartily for thinking 
of including me among the speakers 
to take part in the service in memory 
of the late Dr. Macdonald. You see 
how promptly I seize the opportunity 
thus offered me to pay a tribute of 
respect and gratitude to a man of 
such signal worth. 

For nearly fifteen years I have 
known Dr. Macdonald intimately. 
We first made acquaintance during a 
serious illness I had in January, 1891. 
He gave me his attention for several 
weeks with that kindness—so delicate, 
so reserved-——that we all have ex- 
perienced. When with his patients, 
he was not merely a doctor, but a 
friend, almost a brother, or a father, 
according to one’s age. You will 
excuse me for speaking a little about 
myself—it is only to enable me to 
speak better of him, and to serve as 
the background that brings into relief 
the man exactly as he was. 

In spite of the differences of nation- 
ality, language and religion which 
separated us, we had become intimate 
with each other; we had a common 
ground of meeting where we under- 
stood each other perfectly—and that 
was charity. One day, when he was 
more than usually affectionate in his 
attendance on me, I exclaimed, a 
little excited by the ardour of my 
fever, ‘‘ Doctor, I love you, but not 
completely!” “And why then?” 
asked he, smiling. ‘ Because the 
sight of you makes me feel envious ; 
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it makes me jealous to think you are 
nota Catholic.” Itis hardly neces- 
sary to say that he was too discreet 
to make me any reply to this; he 
contented himself by treating me with 
still greater kindness. 

After that my malady took such 
a serious turn that to all appearances 
the end was approaching. The good 
doctor even fixed the hour. “ To- 
ward seven o'clock this evening” he 
had said, when leaving me, “I shall 
have no more hope.” There were 
tears in his eyes as he uttered these 
words, He went home, but when 
night came, he could not go to bed 
without further news of his patient. 
He came again at nine o’clock, In 
his absence, by the grace of God, 
and thanks to the doctor also, the 
fever had left me very suddenly, and 
I was out of danger when he appear- 
ed. It is impossible to describe his 
joy; to correctly appreciate it, one 
should have been there, and have 
been! the object: of sit’ That ,was 
fifteen years ago, but had it beena 
thousand years, I could not forget the 
physician weeping over his patient. 
The whole heart of the man can be 
understood from this. 

This is only one incident among 
many. All who have felt his kind- 
ness can give similar examples, with 
slight differences. Missionaries and 
their converts consulted him on every 
occasion, and for all kinds of diseases. 
The motive that incited him to do 
good was plainly far above human 
considerations and earthly  inte- 
rests. 

If any more need be said in his 
praise, we can add that ‘‘ his path was 
strewn with benefits (good deeds) ” ; 
that “in his conversation there was 
no bitterness”; that “his memory 
will be blessed among men”’; that “he 
had the understanding (knowledge) of 
poverty” and that “he had sympathy 
for those in distress.” 

Let us hope that he, too, in his 
last hour will find mercy. 
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Our turn will come, too. Let us be 
ready (prepared), since we know not 
the day nor the hour. 


Yours sincerely, 
L’Asse LIGNEUL. 


[Translated from the French 
by Mrs. H. T. Terry). 


“ Grand, upright and square,” was 
the epigrammatic tribute of a mission- 
ary lady, quoted by Mr. Hiraiwa. 
The memory of this noble, Christian 
minister and physician will long live 
in the hearts of the Japanese people 
and of the foreign community in 
Japan. —Dai Nthon. 


IN MEMORIAM, 
DAVIDSON MACDONALD. 


A saint there was who walked with 
us on earth ; 

And we, who look on men with 
thoughtless eyes, 

Too self-absorbed to pierce through 
God’s disguise, 

Beheld the man, nor rightly knew 
his worth. 

And God, who sadly smiles to see 
that birth, 

And wealth, and earthly power, 
are what men prize 

More than a life of true self-sacrifice, 

Called—and His servant joyfully 
went forth. 


And he has left a place which none 
can fill. 

That manly voice we loved is silent 
now, 

And we who feel his loss and seek 
to bow 

Beneath the unknown workings of 
God’s will 

Know he is happy who deserved 
it most, 

And Heaven is richer by what 
earth has lost. M. K. 


SBBHCEE 
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WORK AMONG THE SOLDIERS. 


A few days ago I visited the Red 
Cross Hospital in Tokyo, and was 
met at the entrance of one of the 
wards by a young soldier with a 
very bright and interesting face, who 
followed us everywhere and showed 
deep’. interest in the services, ~~ I 
obtained his name and address and 
sent him a letter and some tracts, 
and have received the following reply 
‘to my request for some account of 
his experience at the front :—“ My 
dear Mr. Loomis; I thank you for 
your letter and the nine copies of 
leaflets. All of my invalid friends, 
as well as myself, have been comfort- 
ed by your gift. I am ashamed of 
my being sent back so soon to Japan 
on account of the wound I received, 
but in compliance with your kind 
request I will give you an account of 
the battles I partook in and the suc- 
ceeding incidents that have fallen me.” 

After an account of several engage- 
ments, he continues, “ On the 30th of 
May, inthe battle of Ryuobyo, we 
came to a point, the position of which 
was such that no vreat number of 
troops could pass. Our company 
was appointed to continue the chase. 
Soon we had to engage ina close 
fight. The enemy’s shells burst 
among us, and many of us were 
killed or wounded, My horse was 
wounded by an enemy’s spear; and 
immediately afterwards I had my 
right thigh bone crushed by the 
fragment of a shell. I could not 
move, but, assisted by my comrades, 
retired to the rear of the skirmish 
line. But even there the enemy’s 
shells fell thick around me. I was 
in extreme danger ; but as the battle 
was still going on hotly, there was 
no one to care forme. Every bullet 
which fell near caused me to shudder ; 
and I felt as if awaiting death at 
any moment. 

“Tt was at this time that I began 
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to think about the little book (a copy 
of the Gospel of John.—H. L.) which 
had been given to me while I was in 
Hiroshima, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
who has sacrificed himself for our 
salvation. The thought came to me 
that I should not to be sorry if I 
should die here. I recalled His Words 
which were written in the small book, 
‘Thou shalt not be troubled. Believe 
in God and in Me. When I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come 
and receive you. This thought 
refreshed me and gave me light in 
the midst of fear and pain. After 
the battle, I was carried to a hospital, 
more than twenty five miles distant 
on a frame made of spears which 
were left on the field by the enemy. 

“My belief in'God has been con- 
firmed from the time I was wounded, 
but I was then unable to understand 
fully. Since coming to the hospital 
in Tokyo, I have been taught by Miss 
Milliken and others and have come 
to more perfectly comprehend the 
way of salvation. Thus my wound 
was made the beginning of my 
happiness. It has caused me to bathe 
in the love of God.” 

This young soldier is interesting 
himself in the spiritual welfare of his 
companions, and several are being 
led by him to a trust in Christ as 
their savior. 

I have before me a letter from 
Mrs. McCauley, of Tokyo, who has 
been visiting the hospitals, and she 
writes thus: ‘‘ Our stock of Scripture 
portions is all gone, and there are 
men still unsupplied and begging for 
them. Could you give us a few 
more? And I would like to havea 
few whole Testaments. The wardens 
are asking for them; and there are 
Christians who say, ‘ We havnt had 
a Testament since we entered the 
army, and we are hungry for a whole 
Testament.’ 

“We spent Saturday in the wards 
in an entirely new part of the hospital 
and where nothing as yet had been 
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Our supply of Scriptures gave 
out, and the disappointment was 
pitiful. I said, ‘I wijll send all I 
have tomorrow, and did; but still 
there was not enough. Men are 
leaving and entering every day. 
Men going out inquire for a church 
near, where they may attend. 

“On leaving the grounds to-day, a 
young man came up to us and said, 
‘Oh, ladies, 1 have a brother in there 
whose thoughts are turning to Christ. 
You gave hima tract. Please go to 
him and teach him. He has only one 
week more there. I am a Christian, 
but don’t know how as youdo. Oh 
give him something to read that will 
make it plain.” 

An officer who was at Port Arthur 
during the siege, and who has recent- 
ly returned on account of sickness, 
reports that ‘“‘ The Gospels are being 
read very eagerly by a considerable 
number of men at the front, and are 
giving them new strength.” 

One of the soldiers, writing from the 
hospital, says, ‘‘I have recently re- 
turned from China on account of ill- 
ness. I was given several books on 
the train by the people who kindly 
visited us. I read the books daily 
and am trying to become a good man 
by the blessing of the God of whom 
the books teach me. Why is it that 
I have such a privilege as to hear and 
see such good things? The circum- 
stances are very happy, I think, for 
us. Had I remained at home, I should 
never have known all this. I wish 
you to make me good. By your 
teaching I learned for the first time in 
my: life that there is a Heavenly 
Father and that He is our God. I 
wish to know more of Him. Please 
tell me the names of some good books 
to learn about him and where to get 
them. JI am praying in my room 
every day and wish to learn about 
this religion as soon as possible.” 

One means of contributing to the 
comfort and welfare of the men at the 
front has been the manufacture of 


done. 
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“Comfort Bags,” in which were 
included such articles as were es- 
pecially needed and ordinarily impos- 
sible to procure in the course of an 
active campaign. More than 30,000 
of these have been made and forward- 
ed to the men in the army and 
navy. 

A special feature of these was a 
Gospel and Tract in each one; and 
also a letter of comfort. In acknow- 
ledgement of the receipt of the 
Gospels and Tracts, Mrs. Yajima, the 
lady in charge, writes, ‘‘ No word at 
my command is adequate to express 
our deep sense of your kindness in 
sending us so many Gospels, so that 
we may put a Gospel into each bag: 
and they have come to be called 
‘Gospel Bags’ instead of Comfort 
Bags. Encouraged by your contri- 
bution, we are doing our best in 
preparing the bags and boxes with 
prayer and thanksgiving,” 

In acknowledging a grant of Scrip- 
tures and tracts sent to the Navy, Rear 
Admiral Saito says, ‘‘ We have the 
honor of learning that you have sent 
some Scriptures and ‘Tracts to be 
distributed among the men and officers 
of our navy, and we beg to offer our 
profound thanks for your tender sym- 
pathy. We will at once arrange to 
have them distributed as you wish.” 

‘I suppose there are now in Japan 
from forty to fifty thousand sick and 
wounded soldiers. As fast as the 
older patients recover, new ones come 
to take their place. This is the time 
to help them. As one of the Chris- 
tian workers says, ‘‘ Work done for 
soldiers can only be done while they 
are soldiers, and at the time of their 
greatest need. This will be attended 
by not only immediate results, but it 
will be far reaching in its effects, 
Japan is to be ‘the Schoolmaster 
of the East.’ Many who are to be 
teachers, and who are deciding upon 
what shall be the nature of their in- 
struction, are now within the sphere 
of our influence.” 
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It is truly a golden opportunity. 
To meet the great and constant 
demand, we need all the help that we 
can get; and, more than all, the 
prayers of God’s people for His bless- 
ing upon Japan. 

Up to the present date, we have 
distributed 1252 Testaments, 120,858 
Gospels, and 100,892 Tracts. Re- 
quests are coming to us almost daily 


for more. Contributions are great- 
ly needed and will be gratefully 
received. H. Loomis. 
IN The subject before us is 
OShKA nearly as large as the 


earth and as deep as 
the reaches of the human heart. In 
Japan alone it is impossible to describe 
or even to know the vast amount that 
is being done for the soldiers. I shall 
speak principally of what women 
are doing. 

We might mention the long march 
to the Harbor under an August sun, 
walking by the side of the regiment 
and trying to keep pace with the 
tramp of the soldier feet, the standing 
for hours on the heated pier, waiting 
to join in the last parting cheer, as 
the precious ship-load sails away. 
One Buddhist Woman’s Society in 
Osaka was mentioned in the daily 
papers as being very zealous in this 
work of cheering and as having been 
the first to begin it. I know some 
women who, deliberately and un- 
necessarily, exposed themselves to 
the sun and to fatigue that they 
might become ill. They succeeded 
and were. glad and proud. “The 
soldiers are going to endure so much; 
it were *a shame if we should not 
suffer a little,” they say. This indeed 
is thety work for the soldiers. 

Everywhere is heard the question, 
“What can 1 do? .This desire to 
take a part expresses itself in gifts 
and in ministries of various kinds. 


aA. paper read before the Central Missionary 
Association, and printed by request of that 
body, 
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Royalty has set the example. In 
one of the Osaka Hospitals this sum- 
mer there might have been seen, on 
a prominent table in the reception 
room, a large hamper decorated with 
royal purple and filled with snow 
white bandages, each bandage rolled, 
it was said, by the Empress herself. 
Societies have sent to the ships and 
trains quantities of books and maga- 
zines, as well as towels, handkerchiefs, 
and stationery, and to the hospitals 
hundreds of boxes of cakes made by 
cooking classes, white muslin caps, 
fans, pipes and tobacco, as well as 
literature, Christian, Buddhist and 
secular. The American idea of the 
comfort bag has become very popu- 
lar, and already 500 of these little 
bags have been made and filled in 
Osaka, and 20,000 in Tokyo, to be 
sent to the army in Manchuria. Now 
that the cold weather has set in, 
women all over Japan are busy mak- 
ing woolen mittens, stockings, and 
hoods to reinforce the men in their 
fight against the Manchurian winter. 
In Tokyo, during the last four months, 
women could be seen knitting in 
shops while ‘waiting to be served, 
on trains, in jzwrzkisha ; and even 
as they walked along the streets, 
they were knitting. They have been 
supplying also clean white bands to 
take the place of those made in such 
a curious way a few months ago, and 
used with such fatal results. I refer 
to the pieces of cloth which were 
passed around among the poor and 
ignorant people, so that each hand, 
clean or unclean, might put in a 
stitch. This too was work for the 
soldiers. The zeal was commend- 
able, but, being zeal without know- 
ledge, it contributed to kill rather 
than to cure. The physicians wonder- 
ed why certain wounds did not heal, 
and upon discovering the multi-stitch- 
ed bands to be the cause, forbade 
their further use. ; 

The work of all of the large 
women’s societies is however, as far 


as I can learn, eminently sensible 
and useful. Apparently all of the 
womens’ organizations, new and old, 
large and small, national and local, 
regardless of the avowed object de- 
clared in their . constitutions, are 
devoting a large part of their time, 
energy, and funds, to the emergency 
of the hour. New societies too, are 
forming, and new leaders coming to 
the front. Strange that war, born of 
confusion, should be itself a develop- 
ing and civilizing agency. Yet as 
a result ofthe war, inert benevolencies 
have sprung again into action, and 
new charities have come to sweeten 
and broaden the life of this people. 
The women seem to have found 
themselves, so to speak. The war 
has rallied them to take their place 
in the world’s work. 

Let me mention what some of these 
societies are doing. 1.—The Aikoku 
Fujin Kwai, organized during the 
China war, and the largest and richest 
woman’s society in Japan, is carrying 
out its main purpose in working for 
the soldiers as such. It searches out 
their destitute families and gives them 
material aid. It finds positions for 
those who are able to work, and 
practically provides for those who are 
not. This society also does station 
and harbor work, sewing on buttons 
and mending the clothing of soldiers 
coming through from other parts on 
their way out, and serving tea to the 
sick and wounded returning. It has 
at station and harbor a bureau of 
communications between the soldiers 
and their friends. Trains and ships 
are met, and many a soldier has been 


made glad, to have put into his 
hands a letter from some distant 
friend. Letters are written, too, 


when required. Telephone messages 
are sent and friends summoned. I 
heard of a sister who answered the 
telephone and arrived at Umeda 
Station just in time to see her brother 
a brief moment before the train carried 
him on toward the battlefield. He 
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went away, saying that he was quite 
satisfied now ; and the sister could not 
find words to express her gratitude. 

2,—The Kyofu Kwai (or W.C.T.U.) 
finds work among the soldiers to be 
a very large and increasing feature of 
its present purpose. It employs two 
of its members to devote their whole 
time to this work. The. sick are 
personally cared for, physicians called 
and medicines furnished. The be- 
reaved are offered comfort and aid. 
In many instances the family is too 
poor to bury their dead, and too 
friendless to know where to turn for 
help. And not a few are indebted to 
the W.C. T. U. for the very funeral 
arrangements. 

The W.C.T. U. in Osaka has been 
assisted by local societies such as the 
Shudo Doso Kwai, which is under 
the care of Miss Bull and which 
makes garments for destitute little 
children ; and also by the Osaka Shi 
Hoki Kwai which has helped 37 
families by sending them money at 
regular intervals. 

The Osaka Fujin Jizen Kwai (or 
Woman’s Benevolent Society) has 
taken children of soldiers’ for its 
special charge. It has rented a room 
where children of working mothers 
may be left during the day. Matrons 
are employed to take charge and the 
little ones are fed at the expense of 
the society. What a sensible and 
practical work! And how it appeals 
to our sympathies ! 

A story appeared in an Osaka 
paper of a soldier living near Umeda, 
a poor man, who, having received 
his marching orders, was on the eve 
of leaving for the war, when he 
found that his wife was in great 
distress about providing for their little 
child during his absence. Applying to 
the district office for aid, they en- 
countered a gruff man who turned 
them away empty. In despair the 
father drew his sword and killed the 
child on the spot. This was the only 
way they knew out of the difficulty. 
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It is pitiable cases like this that 
the Benevolent Society seeks to find 
and rescue. The society had last 
summer 63 children, and it wants to 
enlarge its room so as to take more. 
May it do so, and may God grant 
that every despairing mother may 
find the refuge which it affords ! 

The Tokushi Kangofu Kwai (or 
’ Bandaging Society) is a circle within 
a ‘circle, being a part of the Red 
Cross Organization. Its members 
include both students and adepts in 
the art of bandaging. The latter are 
called to duty at the Harbor when 
the Hospital ships come in. After 
the long voyage the men are in sorry 
plight. These women dress and 
bandage their wounds, often working 
all day, and earning, it is needless to 
say, the deep gratitude of the sufferers. 

The Kinran Kwai (made up of 
graduates from the Dojima Girl’s 
School) has not only made numerous 
articles of clothing, but in September 
it gave a public concert and raised 
yen 800 for the soldiers, 

A Buddhist Woman’s Society, the 
same which was zealous in cheering, 
has published two tracts, one on 
Bravery (Chujitsu Buyu) and one on 
Peace of Heart (Anshin). Of these, 
267,000 copies were sent to Manchuria, 
and a smaller number distributed at 
Umeda Station. A soldier dying left 
in his wallet a well worn copy of the 
tract on “ Bravery ”’, and the Buddhist 
women, hearing of this, were pleased 
and encouraged. But what cold 
comfort for dying ! 

To turn. now to the Hospitals ; 
all sorts of devices for entertaining 
the sufferers have been put into 
operation. Here and there in the large 
Tennoji grounds, a ward has been 
turned into a game room for the use 
of such as can leave their beds. 
Primary schools are admitted to the 
Hospital grounds that the invalids 
may be diverted by witnessing the 
children at their gymnastic exercises. 
Young girls are officially escorted 
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through the wards to distribute maga- 
zines. Readers of classic and comic 
tales offer their services, and are 
admitted, to while away the evening 
hours. Kemdbu (Fencing) performances, 
and impromptu plays vary the pro- 
gram. Gramophones have _ been 
hard-worked. It would be interesting 
to know how many have been placed 
at the disposal of the Osaka Hospitals 
alone. As for music, it is a pity that 
there is not more of it. The govern- 
ment girls’ schools have done some- 
thing in the line of rendering war 
and National songs. The Christian 
girls’ schools have done what they 
could in the hospitals nearest them, 
singing Christian hymns, and greatly 
delighting their hearers. Groups of 
Christians and companies of for- 
eigners have given musical entertain- 
ments at the hospitals; and also at 
public halls for the benefit of soldiers 
quartered in town. Players on the 
accordion, violinists, native and foreign, 
have contributed their talent in the 
wards. In one of the hospitals is a 
harmonium, which, in the evenings, 
is moved from ward to ward, and 
is usually played by a government 
school teacher. Magic lantern enter- 
tainments have been given, showing 
a great variety of views, comic, 
historical and illustrative. In the 
wards of the convalescents it is easy 
to get permission to exhibit views, 
and over and over has a Christian 
talk been illustrated by scenes from 
the life-of our Lord: An officer 
suggested that I go over to Man- 
churia and give the magic lantern 
talks there, saying that the soldiers 
in the field hospitals had no comfort- 
ing entertainments, no Christian books. 
He assured me that he could easily 
get permission from Osaka Head- 
quarters forme to go. But he left 
for the war himself next morning, 
and the permission never came. 

In Osaka the most propitious time 
for the lantern work was on the long 
summer evenings, when the sheet 
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could be hoisted in the open square 
out of doors. Soldiers and attendants 
sprung from right and left to help 
plant the poles and stretch the canvas. 
Loose boards were dragged from the 
carpenters’ piles for seats, or some- 
times an officer would be present 
to order benches brought out. While 
we waited for the darkness to fall, 
hymn leaflets were distributed and 
the soldiers, first listening to the tune 
and questioning, and wondering at 
the meaning of the words, finally 
fell themselves to joining in the song. 
I remember one series of these Lantern 
entertainments that we prolonged, 
by request, for seven consecutive 
evenings with practically the same 
audience. The men were perfectly re- 
spectful and courteous. Many among 
them were deeply impressed, and 
have since kept us acquainted with 
their change of address, sending in 
requests for Christian literature from 
Arima, from Nakayama, from their 
homes, and from their regiments. 
One wrote of a cousin just returned 
from the field and then lying in an 
improvised hospital, within a large 
Hongwanji temple. He begged us 
to do for this cousin what we had 
done for him, and point him, to God. 
Complying with this request, we went, 
and were astonished to be invited by 
the physicians to a Christian sermon in 
that heathen temple. 

What has impressed me is that 
these men want something that they 
think Christian missionaries can give 
them. Few could define, perhaps, 
just what that something is. 

A man came up to my Bible 
woman one day and asked if we had 
brought charms to give them. I wish 
that I might have told him of the 
charm that we do possess; the name 
of Jesus written upon the heart. He 
has been often in my thoughts and 
prayers since; what must it be to 
face the terrors of battle w#zthout 
the charm ? 

It is reported of an Iyo regiment 
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that of the five precious things which 
the men always kept upon their 
persons and cherished till death, one 
was a copy of the Gospel of John. 
Did they value it for what it was, 
or did they look upon it as a charm ? 
In any case it was an open admission 
that there is a Higher Power. Many 
of the soldiers carry Buddhist charms 
in which they trust. In one of the 
Hospital Wards last summer lay a 
man about to die. When the phy- 
sicians told him that he could not 
live, his distress and fear were so 
creat that he tore his charm from his 
neck and angrily threw it from him, 
saying ‘‘ They told me that it would 
keep away death and I trusted in it.” 

In relieving contrast to such dark 
pictures, I recall the bright smile of 
a man who was dying of Zakke. He 
could talk only with great difficulty, 
but his face lighted up as I spoke the 
name of Jesus. He had heard it 
before in Idzumo. I told him a little 
more and came away haunted by his 
happy face, but yet fearing that his 
knowledge of God was too slight, I 
remember praying that he might get 
well and learn more fully the Word 
ofiTruth. »Thé nextstime 1 wentte 
the Hospital, I learned that he had 
died on the night of my visit. But 
that was a mistake. He had only 
been removed to another ward, where 
I found him about a month later. 
Verily he seemed to me as one 
raised® from the “dead wand tso.to 
every-one. So near did he come to 
the end, that every preparation had 
been made for his burial. But God 
has given him life and two Christian 
nurses and Christian books. In the 
same ward with this man is one who 
isnow asking for baptism. Still an- 
other has decided the great question, 
and though now with his regiment, 
spends his time when off duty study- 
ing the Bible with one of the Kyoto 
pastors, 

But the hospital work has been 
full of surprises from the start. First, 
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the breadth of the permission. In 
reply to a modest request last spring 
the physician replied that the whole 
place, and all the other hospitals yet 
to be built, were at my disposal for 
Christian -work. The under doctors 
and nurses were ordered to let me 
pass and to give any assistance that 
I required. He remarked that the 
only reason why he was not a Chris- 
tian jhimself was that he had not had 
time [!] Another surprise was the 
cordial co-operation of the ward 
doctors. There are gruff exceptions 
to this rule, but they appear so seldom 
as to hamper our movements but 
little. Most astonishing of all is the 
appetite which the men themselves 
evince for tracts and Christian books. 
The little tracts that we give often 
prove too small for hungry men. A 
men asks if I have not some large 
book that tells all about Christianity, 
Yes; I hand him a Gospel, a careful- 
ly marked copy. (By the way, a man 
once asked me if these passages with 
the red ink marks were scratched out 
and were to be omitted, and since 
then I have made less frequent use of 
marked copies). Not infrequently 
the men have produced from their 
wallet tracts that they had received 
at some rail-way station on the way 
out, and had carefully preserved 
through all the hardships of battle 
and brought back. That the Christian 
books are read and often read more 
than once, is evident. Many native 
pastors, it is true, will tell us that 
there is no use in giving a gospel for 
a first book. But I am convinced 
that there are some who do read with 
some understanding the great truths 
of the Bible, for they are ready with 
intelligent questions a few days later, 
and their well worn books show signs 
of use. 

Three little stories have greatly 
impressed me. The first is of a young 
man in Osaka who was converted 
through the unaided reading of a 
New Testament which was given 
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him. The second story is of a soldier 
who heard one sermon in Hiroshima, 
and became a believer, holding fast 
his faith. On the battle- field he was 
fatally wounded. A Christian soldier 
crept up to him, and began telling 
him of God. “O yes,” he replied, 
“TI know about that, Jesus is my 
Saviour too, and I die trusting him.” 

The third story is about a card, 
It had on it the picture of ahead, 
crowned with a crown of thorns. The 
card was given to a soldier in Nagoya 
who was on his way to the war. He 
looked at the picture and wandered 
what it meant. Through all his long 
journey, he could not forget that 
face. He enquired about it, but no 
one knew. Finally he was directed 
to a Christian, who explained the 
crown of thorns and led the man 
to Christ. 

To “return to the wElospitals, the 
Bible and Tract Societies are supply- 
ing us generously with literature for 
distribution, But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the hospital work 
consists solely in public entertain- 
ments and in tract distribution or even 
in the sermons preached in the wards 
on Monday afternoons by the native 
pastors of the city. It seems to me 
that our great opportunity here lies 
in personal work. These men have 
faced death, and the great question 
is occupying a prominent place in 
their minds. Many of them have 
heard the truth elsewhere and are 
now ready and at leisure to give it 
careful attention. . Many more listen 
for the first time and hear with 
evident wonder of the love of God. 
The hymn leaflets, with Scripture 
texts printed on the opposite sides, 
have been a very great help. A 
little low singing at a bedside is 
always welcome, and it usually brings 
together a group of quiet but interest- 
ed listeners. The song and the 
printed Scripture verse furnish a text 
for a talk. Sometimes the interest has 
been so great that I have forgotten 
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every-thing else and talked on in the 
same spot for an hour. The men, 
too, have forgotten their wounds in 
the old, old story, and the red cross 
on their sleeves takes on henceforth 
anew meaning. | 

The responsibility for this personal 
work seems till quite recently to have 
been laid upon the missionaries. But 
a few Japanese workers have now 
entered the field, and we may well 
wish that more would do so. But 
they ought to be of the right kind. 
Let the Missions and the church choose 
out their best personal workers, men 
and women of experience and tact, 
and get them into their work. If 
we could set aside a few such to giv 
their whole time for a few months 
and provide them with a leader, I 
believe that the hospital authorities 
would grant them entrance and that 
there would be a harvest of good 
results. 

We used to pray for opportunities. 
Now let us pray for more workers, 
lest we hear the cry, ‘“‘ The harvest is 
past, the summer is gone, and we are 
not saved.” 

ANN Exiza GARVIN. 


IN here ciswittie ‘to. "sav 

ckayamax about the work in Oka- 

yama which will compare 

in interest with that of the work in 

the military hospitals, yet something 

has been done there all through these 
months of fighting. 

At the outbreak of the war the 
foreigners in the city were invited to 
join the Red Cross Society, and, 
in connection with that, the ladies 
became members of the Okayama 
branch of the Ladies’ Volunteer 
Nurses’ Association. 

As Okayama is one of the resting 
stations for all troops, the Red Cross 
ladies were ordered out in companies 
of eight or ten to meet the incoming 
trains at the station, escort the officers 


* A paper read before the Central Missionary 
Association and printed by request of that body 
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to the big temporary dining-room, 
serve them with soup and tea while 
they were eating their lunch, and 
wave them off again with a Banzaz 
as the trains pulled out. ete 

When the Sendai division came, 
the Christian women asked and obtain- 
ed permission to do for the common 
soldiers what the Red Cross ladies 
were doing for the officers. The big 
roughly built dining-shed will ac- 
commodate five hundred men at once, 
and in addition to waiting on table, 
the women soon began to sew on 
missing buttons and mend rips in uni- 
forms. The work proved too heavy, 
both physically and financially, for 
the Christian women to carry alone, 
so the: Okayama City. Volunteer 
Ladies’ Society was formed, and has 
carried on this work through rain and 
shine, cold and heat, day after day. 
One of our Bible women stands at 
the head of this movement and has 
won golden opinions from all for her 
faithfulness and tact. 

When the men have finished their 
hurried meal and have gathered 
around the £zbacke fires for the 
inevitable and omnipresent cigarette, 
they are ready to listen and are 
usually very responsive to what the 
foreigner has to say about Christianity. 
An experience when the Imperial 
Guards went through has paved the 
way for many an earnest word. One 
of those officers abruptly accosted me 
with “Do you pray to God?” and 
to my reply “ Certainly, every day’, 
he added “Then, pray for ‘us.’">:As 
the conversation went on and some 
fear was expressed that the army 
might find it hard to conquer such 
overpowering numbers, his quick 
reply was, “ Any Japanese soldier is 
equal to ten Russians, and, if you will 
pray for us, he will be good for 
twenty.” 

I told the story that night at the 
Mothers’ Meeting and it was easy to 
Win a promise from the thirty women 
gathered there to pray early every 
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morning for those soldier boys. With 
this for a text many a good talk has 
‘been held with the men around 
the fire. 

The tiny American flag which I 
wear with the Japanese army banner 
is appreciated by the boys as a sign 
of our country’s sympathy, and the 
better educated men like an American 
salute and good-bye. At first I was 
often asked if I was English, and as 
I have not the honor of being an 
English woman, I began to wear the 
Stars and Stripes: but the tiny pin with 
the three flags, English, American, 
and Japanese, intertwined, pleases the 
men best, as it is a symbol of a ‘‘ Three 
Countries Alliance.” 

Letters come from the front with 
thanks for our sympathy and kind- 
ness, and telling of thrilling and hair- 
breadth escapes, all due, as_ the 
writers think, to these praying Chris- 
tian women at home. Now three or 
four trains of sick and wounded pass 
through nearly every day, and some 
women are at every train to carry 
the lunch boxes and the tea to these 
weak and bandaged men. Fresh 
troops still go out occasionally ; and 
one big, bearded fellow said to me 
the other day, ‘‘ Do you remember 
me? This is the third time you 
have seen me; you sewed on a 
button for me in March, you gave 
mea cup of tea when I came back 
sick in June. and now you have 
served me again.” Fortunately I 
could tell him I did remember him, 
not for his beauty, for he was notice- 
ably homely; so I wished him God 
speed again. He smiled and_ said, 
“Remember me this time, for I shall 
never come back.” 

The men often beg from us for- 
eigners something as a memento,a 
flag, the one we wear or the one we 
wave, for we were told they did not 
like to see the white handkerchiefs 
waved at them, that meant surrender 
or at best a flag of truce. I have 
been told that some cut off a button 
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for the sake of having it sewed on by 
an American, but that is a young 
lady’s story, not mine. They will 
gladly accept newspapers, tracts, 
especially’ Dr. DeForest’s, with its 
two flags on the attractive cover ; 
and one man asked me the other day 
for a Testament. 

When there are Christians among 
them, they seek us out and are glad, 
more than glad, of the Christian 
sympathy and counsel which can be 
packed into the few minutes they 
have for conversation. I wish I could 
make you see some of the pathetic 
pictures that are printed on my 
memory. We dread the coming of 
the Himeji men, for Okayama belongs 
to that garrison, and the streets and 
station platform are crowded with 
friends and relatives of the brave boys, 
come for a last look at them on their 
way to battle. 

One day I noticed a young fellow, 
a mere boy he seemed, holding in his 
arms a dear little baby girl; so fond, 
so proud of her he seemed, and the 
girl-mother watched them both with 
proud and happy eyes. I spoke to 
the baby, who cooed and smiled, and 
I could not help saying to the young 
father, ‘“‘It must be hard to leave 
such a treasure.’’ One look he gave 
me, one emphatic ‘“ No,’ and strode 
away, the tears welling up in his 
eyes as he went. I felt the rebuke 
and I honored him, while my heart 
ached for them all three. And now 
the older men are going, leaving not 
one, but two, three, and even four 
children behind. 

May God hasten the day of peace 
when our pleasanter duty shall be 
to welcome back the conquering 
heroes ! BELLE W. PETTEE. 


+wo pain Last February I was told 


OF that the son ofa friend was 
SOCKS: to startin a) few, days for 
the war. I had heard that the sol- 


diers were suffering very much from 
the intense cold and so I knit for him 
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two pairs of warm socks. He seemed 
very grateful for them and sent a 
message of thanks more than once. 
About two months ago, his mother 
told me that he had come home sick ; 
-and would I please go to the hospital 
to see him. Although he had called 
himself a Christian before he left 
home, yet he had made no public 
confession of his faith and I was in- 
terested to know if the Testament 
and tracts we gave with the socks 
had borne fruit; but the dread of going 
where there were so many wounded 
and sick men caused me to postpone 
the visit: but the mother frequently 
repeated her request and when, after 
about two weeks’ time, she came to 
me with tears in her eyes and again 
asked me to go, I promised her I 
would go that afternoon if her hus- 
band would go with me. He was 
glad to do so, and we reached the 
hospital gate at half past two. If I 
had never boasted of my contempt 
for cowards, | am sure I never would 
have gone more than five steps inside 
of that gate, but the father was lead- 
ing on and I followed. By the time 
we reached his son’s ward, which was 
at the other side of the grounds from 
the gate, the pity of it all and the 
sight of the suffering had quite over- 
come my terror and I longed so to 
do something to help them, for I 
knew that each one had a sicker soul 
than body. The man we had gone 
to see seemed very glad to see us, 
and eagerly listened while we again 
told the sweet old story. 

' As we came out, I stopped for a 
moment on the steps and looked 
at the hundreds of invalids scattered 
over the grounds. The hospital con- 
tains over five thousand. I felt that 
something ought to be done to give 
those idle men God’s message of sal- 
vation. On expressing my thought 
to the man who was with me, he said 
that we could go to the man in charge 
of the place and learn from him what 
we would be permitted to do, if we 
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went there to teach them of Christ. 
This officer told us that we could sing 
and talk to them under the trees, if 
we would not make the meeting more 
than thirty minutes long. We thank- 
ed him and said we would be back 
the next day. Then I went to Tsukiji 
for help but all were busy. Mr. 
Hamblen however, promised to go 
the next week. We had five thou- 
sand hymn _ sheets, two hymns 
on a sheet, struck off and by 
Wednesday we were ready for 
another visit. 

Two Japanese evangelists, two 
elderly women, two younger women 
to sing, Mr. Hamblen and I composed 
the party. We went to the trees and 
began to sing, and the soldiers came 
running from every direction, some 
on crutches, some with bandaged 
eyes, bandaged arms, indeed, they 
came in all conditions, and listened 
quietly during the talk, and eagerly 
grasped the tracts and gospels we had 
taken for distribution. When we had 
given all the books away and had 
talked to a number individually a 
messenger came from within, begging 
that we would go inside and sing for 
them there, but it was too late, for 
visitors’ hour was over and we had 
to hasten away, promising that we 
would came again soon, 

The next time we went, we asked 
permission to sing in the wards for 
those who were too ill to be out of 
doors. Since then we have gone 
every Wednesday and Friday after- 
noon. We have met with universal 
courtesy from the officers and respect 
from the men. Sometimes we sing 
and talk in the halls, when they 
gather from the adjoining rooms, and 
sometimes we go into the wards and 
sing there. All who are specially 
interested go with us from ward to 
ward. We begin by passing the 
hymn sheets around and encouraging 
all to sing with us, and it is very 
pleasing to see how many try to sing 
with us 
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Two ladies (missionaries) contrib- 
uted forty Testaments to be given 
one or two in award. When, after 
the singing and talk, we would ask 
who wanted one, many hands would 
go up and three or four would rush 
forward to receive it. As we were 
leaving one ward, I heard a call of 
“Sensei” (Teacher) in a distressed 
voice and on looking round saw a 
man who seemed very ill in the end 
of the room. On my going near, he 
begged fora Bible. He had been given 
a tract, and the Bible for that ward 
was already given, but he seemed so 
in earnest that I could not refuse. 
As soon, however, as I had given it 
to him, I was beset on. all sides for a 
similar favor, wnich I regretted I 
could not grant. One man received 
a Gospel on Wednesday, and on Fri- 
day he touched the preacher on the 
arm and said, ‘‘ Just a word, I have 
read this through, but there are many 
things which I cannot understand. 
Will you please explain them to me.” 
He had marked many places with 
red ink. 

When we were in the country worl 
the first of the month, a man hearing 
that we visited the hospital where 
the wounded and sick soldiers were, 
begged us to go and see his son who 
would be brought to Tokyo in a few 
days. This has opened up still an- 
other place for work, and so it goes on. 
One man having read all the six small 
tracts which he had received and also 
the Gospels of Mark and John, we 
took his collection and gave him a 
Testament when he asked for more. 
The temptation is to hurry along be- 
cause so many are asking for us. 
One whole afternoon could be profit- 
ably spent in one ward, but the time 
must be given to dozens of wards. 
How insufficient it seems! The Book 
and Tract Society of Tokyo and the 
Bible Society of Yokohama have 
given generous contributions. and the 
evangelists, and others who have 
gladly given of their time, seem to 
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enjoy the work very much. 

The work seems limited only by 
strength, and time, and money with 
which to purchase tracts.—GJleanings, 


_ (Miss) M.A. Cracerr. 


Tokyo, March Ist, 1905. 
Drar Mr. Loomis: 


The total number of the Comfort 
Bags prepared by our small Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union since 
the outbreak of the war amounts to 
33.090, of which all but 1099 were 
sent to the front, giving the sol- 
diers both material and spiritual com- 
fort. I have 1009 bags left on hand; 
but as new ones are coming, I can 
not tell you the exact number of 
the next shipment before the end 
of March. 

Be that as it may; more, of the 
seeds of the Word of God which are 
carried in those numerous bags are 
now scattered all over the field of 
Korea and Manchuria where our mea 
are suffering from the frost and snow. 
So we are praying to God that spring 
may come quickly and cause the 
seeds to sprout, so that they may 
bring forth fruit in due time, some 
an hundred-fold, some sixty-fold, some 
thirty-fold, and not be picked up by 
the birds of air or scorched by the heat 
of day. 

But for the continued assistance of 
the American Bible Society, we could 
not have done this happy work, and 
consequently accomplish the object 
of our union. We beg to thank you 
again for all this. I hope that you 
will pray to God that he may give us 
more workers to reap the fruit. 

I thank you on behalf of all the 
members of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Japan (both 
native and foreign) and ask your 
farther help; for our work is not 
finished yet. Kaji YAJIMA. 


at We) JEd 
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Hepavtnent, 


It is with pleasure we 


TEMPERANCE WORK 
announce the com- 


FOR 

youne Peopte. pletion of the helps 
aE SEe MEDAL necessary for the pro- 
CONTEST. 


motion of our Medal 
Contest Department. These helps area 
small book containing sixteen ex- 
cellent temperance recitations, by well- 
known writers, translated and adapted 
to the Japanese, from which the con- 
testants choose their selections; circu- 
Jars containing rules forthe holding of 
contests; a set of instructions to judges ; 
together with an order of bronze 
medals, bearing the  inscription— 
‘japanese: W... C. 1 Ws Prohibition 
Oration Prize Medal.” 

We hope that our members and 
many outside our ranks will find it 
profitable to introduce these contests 
among the young people of their 
locality, not only in the Mission 
Schools, but in the Government 
Schools as well, One contest, con- 
sisting of eight young men students, 
is already under way. A report of 
this will be given later. 

For the information of those who 
are unacquainted with the purpose of 
this work, it may be well to state that 
the aim of this department is the 
education of children and young peo- 
ple in temperance and total abstinence 
principles, and through them the in- 
different public which cannot be reach- 
ed by any other form of temperance 
entertainment.  Recitations, chiefly 
by the young people, are given on 
Prohibition, Total Abstinence, Nar- 
cotics, Purity, and kindred topics, 
Judges are appointed, who pronounce 
upon the merits of the speaker, and 
a medal (bronze, silver or gold) is 
awarded to the successful contestant. 


To those desirous of taking up this 
work, we would say that an easy way 
to enlist a class is to confer with super- 
intendents and teachers of Sunday 
Schools, public schools, and Young 
People’s Societies, and with their full 
co-operation and support, go before 
the schools, or society, distribute 
your circulars, explain the work, let 
the pupils take the circulars and get 
the consent of their parents, then call 
for volunteers. 

If it isa public school, itis pleasant 
to get an entire class from a single 
grade. This work may be so wisely 
and well arranged as to supplement 
the school work and inno way inter- 
fere with it. The drill in articulation, 
expression, etc., makes progress in 
the various school branches easier, and 
teachers are often glad of such special 
helps. 

As soon asa class is enrolled and 
the selections are assigned, have all 
meet for class drill, in voice and 
gesture, but more especially for char- 
acter drills. Now comes the leader’s 
opportunity to instill into these youth- 
ful minds principles and_ truths 
which they will never forget. Her 
endeavor will be to put them on their 
honor about standing by the work 
they have undertaken ; to show them 
what a privilege it is to speak for a 
great cause, making them understand 
that the real contest is for truth— 
for saving homes and hearts and souls. 

In other countries, it has been 
found that these Medal Contests have 
overcome indifference and opposition 
to our principles faster and surer than 
any other known force. Saloon- 
keepers’ children, wine drinkers’ 
children, white ribboners’ children; 
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the fathers and mothers, the sisters 
and brothers, the aunts and the 
cousins, come out to hear the enter- 
tainment, because it is the young 
people who are to speak, Thus, the 
best arguments of our ablest speakers 
and writers are poured into willing 
ears and understanding hearts—ears 
and hearts that would have been 
closed against these same utterances 
from the authors themselves. 

These contests can be made to 
supplant selfishness, envy, vanity, 
bitterness, narrowness and prejudice, 
with all the Christian graces set forth 
in these words of Christ’s: ‘The truth 
shall make you Frrz,” and these 
words of Paul’s: ‘“ Be ye kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with brotherly 
love, in honor preferring one anoth- 
cine 

They will develop in the many 
the great art of expression. Second 
only to having truth to tell, is the art 
of telling it with winning power. 

They will discipline the Union, the 
class, and the general public in en- 
forcement of law. This is not one of 
the least of its claims upon us. 

The Department mottoes are: 

None ceases to rise but those who 
cease to climb. 

We contest for Truth. 

A word fitly spoken is like Apples 
of Gold in Pictures of Silver. 

“From Contest to Conquest.” 

In Honor Preferring One Another. 

If these are drilled into the mind 
and heart, there will be no unworthy 
striving for the medal. 


RULES. 


The rules for a series of contests 
to be held in Japan are as follows :— 
1. The competing class may consist 
of not less than six or more than eight. 
2. Six winners of Bronze Medals may 
compete for Silver. 

3. Six Silver Medalists may compete 
for a Gold Medal. 

4. The selection recited by the winner 
of a medal cannot be repeated in com- 
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peting for another medal. As far as 
possible, insist on a new selection 
being committed each time. » 
5. Selections must not be compiled 
but spoken in their entirety, unless 
special permission be granted by Na- 
tional Superintendent. 
6. Recitations must be taken from the 
W. C. T..U. “ Temperance Reciter.” 
7. In selecting aclass, special care 
must be taken to select those of as 
nearly the same age and ability as 
possible. Contestants may range, in 
age from twelve to twenty-five years. 
8. No one may become a Contestant 
for a Medal unless they have signed 
and Kerr the Total Abstinence 
Pledge for Six Months ‘prior thereto, 
or are well-known to be of firm tem- 
perance principles and to have been 
a Total Abstainer for the same length 
of time. 
g. A speaker may contest any num- 
ber of times. 
10. The award of the medal may be 
decided by three or more disinterested 
judges to whom printed forms are 
given; judges’ papers can be given to 
a Referee Committee, they to decide 
to whom medals shall be awarded. 
N. B. Circulars, Rules and Literature 
giving all information desired by 
local workers will be sent for postage. 

The ““lemperance *Reéciters!are 
ten sez each. 

Send all orders to Superintendent, 
Miss Sala . Evans, -Sakawa; Tosa, 
Shikoku. Kea: 


A report of the An- 
nual Meeting of the 
Osakae W.-C. Te, 
gives the following items worthy of 
note. 

An all day meeting was held, at 
which 120 members were present. 
Work in eight different departments 
was reported, viz: Flower Mission, 
Purity, Rescue Work, Evangelistic, 
Literature, Loyal Temperance Le- 
gion, Mothers’ Meetings, Soldiers and 
Sailors; and two new departments,— 


JAPAN BANNER 
UNION. 
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Sabbath. Observance and Sunday 
School Work—were added for the 
ensuing year. 

- The membership consists of 321 
active and 29 honorary members, a 
total of 350, and an increase of 150 
for the year. 

Amount of money poised last year, 
yen 1622.795, of which yen 929.409 
was expended in the work. 

Number of soldiers’ families visited 
and helped, 452. Amount expended 
in their behalf yer 219.54, of which 
yen 26.40 was spent for leather cover- 
ed Bibles given to families of de- 
ceased officers and yen 23.68 for 
cheaper Bibles given to families of 
common soldiers. Total number of 
Bibles presented as gifts to soldiers’ 
families, 309. Comfort bags filled 
and sent to the front, 630. 

The Osaka society received the 
Prize Banner at the National Conven- 
tion last July for greatest per cent. 
increasé in due- paying members, also 
the prize for the largest amount of 
department work done during the 
year. This later report shows that 
they are not diminishing their efforts 
for the present year, and that other 
societies will have to work and work 
hard if they succeed in wresting from 


the Osaka Union the prizes they now 
hold. 


metHovist ‘The increasing hostility 
TEMPERANCE of the churches to the 
SOCIETY. 


liquor traffic is one of 
the surest indications of its ultimate 
defeat. Those who listened to the 
stirring words of Professor Charles 
Scanlon, field secretary of the General 
Assembly’s Permanent Committee on 
Temperance of the Presbyterian 
Church, at a recent National Conven- 
tion, could have no doubt as to the 
position of that body on this vital 
question. The Temperance Committee 
of the Methodist Episcopal church 
has just issued the following statement, 
signed by its executive committee :— 

To the Members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church : 


Thé Japan 
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“Our last. General Conference pro~ 
vided a plan of aggressive temperance: 
work throughout: our church, and the 
temperance society was organized? 
with.a board of managers. The board 
of managers has elected its officers, 
appointed permanent standing com-' 
mittees, and is ready to stir the minds: 
and hearts of our people on this: 
burning question, which is of so much: 
moment to the future of our church. 
We cannot do too much to stay the 
hand of this enemy of the home, 
church and nation, and it is our! 
purpose to battle for total abstinence’ 
and prohibition. This work will be 
pushed in the churches, Sunday: 
Schools, and Epworth leagues for 
total abstinence. The education of the 
people will be carried on through 
literature. We will endeavor to get 
immediate legislation from some of 
the state legislatures and Congress.’ 
We will do as the church enables. 
us to-do. . There’ are no ‘salaried 
officers. 

The church is responsible for its 
own temperance work and must carry 
itforward. We ask financial aid from 
official boards, churches, Sunday 
schools, Epworth: Leagues, and. in- 
dividuals for funds to. be spent in 
postage and literature. We believe 
this is the beginning of a great move- 
ment within our church that will crip- 
ple the saloon and finally help to 
drive the liquor traffic from America.” 

—Union Signal, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FLORENCE 
CRITTENTON RESCUE HOME. 


Miss A. H. Kidder ... 5.00 
» M.A. Whitman 5.00 
Teer Clacdetterg 5.00 
»  H.M. Witherbee . 5.00 

Mrs. Faust, Sendai,.2 (3. «12.00 

Miss C. A. Heaton, Sendai ... 1.00 
» 2, Druesscendat.. 1.00 


The donation credited in January to Tokyo 
Union Church should read ; 
Nagoya Foreign Congregation. 5.00 


M. A. SPENCER, TREAS. 
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ARMY WORK. 


Reports from this 
point indicate the 
increase in activity and volume of 
work. The following points from 
Secretary Hibbard’s letters indicate 
something of the varied lines of work 
being conducted :-— 


FENGHWANGCHENG. 


“ Hoojo (Fenghwangcheng), 
February 6, 1905. 

“This has been a busy day. From 
ten until two we were busy with the 
routine work of ‘ comforting’ and pre- 
parations for a social meeting in the 
afternoon. Takabatake made all the 
plans and arranged the decorations 
with great effect. Chiba and Low 
Lin produced six hundred odd cookies 
and did the same up in little parcels 
with peanuts. By two o’clock the 
guests were pouring in, most of them 
strange to us, for our old acquaintances 
have been moving on lately. It was 
early apparent that we were in fora 
crush in no figurative sense of the 
word. The room we use is 60 by 18 
ft. with a door about the middle. 
Soon it was impossible to get in by 
the doorway and some got in by an 
open window at the end opposite. 
Takabatake made a short speech of 
welcome and was followed by one 
captain, who is especially commission- 
ed as an instructor in morals to the 
men. ‘The captain spoke of our work 
at some length, saying: ‘ There is 
a place to shave and cut your hair 
and so cleanse your head, a place to 
wash your clothes, and I understand 
it was the purpose, if circumstances 
had permitted, to provide a bath that 
you might cleanse the whole body, 
but the fundamental purpose of this 
work is to make the. heart clean.’ 
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Then followed a neat little exposition 
on the subject of ‘a clean heart.’ 
This captain and the commissioned 
officers of his company have given 
up the use of intoxicating liquors and 
tobacco, as they say, on account of 
the Y.M.C.A. work. 

“The programme of games and re- 
citative songs lasted for two hours 
and a half. Our provision of cakes 
was insufficient for the company. 
Indeed, we were so utterly swamped 
with guests that the only way we 
could get space to move inside was 
to alternate an event inside with one 
outside and so divide the crowd. 
Among our guests to-day was a 
surgeon of the rank of surgeon-general, 
a regimental commander and ten or 
a dozen other commissioned officers. 

“Yesterday, while attending to 
affairs in the detached room which 
we have made a_ correspondence 
room, I noticed that: Vakabatake came 
in with a following of perhaps a dozen 
men, each in full marching order. 
With pack, blankets, canteen, extra 
shoes and sagging cartridge belts, they 
were just off for the front. As Taka- 
batake caught the look of questioning 
in my face, he explained that they 
had come in to this quiet room for 
prayers. They .were-very quiet 
while he prayed that they might be 
kept from sudden accident and that, 
if they were to offer up their lives 
on the field of war, this sacrifice 
might be acceptable in the sight of 
God. And so they go, and others 
take their place—young fellows 
barely of age, from the schools, the 
shops and the counting room, most of 
all from the farm—men just coming 
into middle age, bearded and quiet, 
an unbroken, seemingly endless 
stream of the best life of the nation,” 
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Fenghwangchen, Feb. 9, 1905. 
“Things are booming here now. 

In the first three days of this week 

we have had 1,200 to 1,500 visitors. 

Yesterday 600 letters were left with 

us to mail and .at least as many 

carried away. We have a special 
correspondence room with four tables, 
but yesterday there was a fringe of 
men writing against the wall all the 
way round. We have been closing 
at seven by order of the command- 
ant, but I went yesterday afternoon 
to headquarters and stated the situa- 
tion, with the results that we got 
permission for the men to stay until 
nine and to keep open for officers 
indefinitely. They consented, more- 
over, to advertise the work among 

the officers. Last night about a 

dozen officers came in. They were 

right good fellows and in the best of 
spirits, most of them artillerymen. 

They called for marches on the 

phonograph, and you should have 

seen them with their long boots and 
clanking spurs, beating time to 

‘Hurrah, Boys” and ‘“ Manhattan 

Beach.” One young fellow caught 

up an-accordion and went at it witha 

vim that threatened the leather. A 

Chinaman celebrating the new year 

let off a bunch of fire-crackers outside, 

and one of the officers remarked, 

‘Youd think between us and the 

Russians they'd have enough of that, 

but there is no accounting for a 

Chinaman.’ Another remarked that 

they had a phonograph at Dalny,a 

very good one, but that the Russians, 
with characteristic lack of foresight, 
had failed to provide Japanese records. 

At half past ten the last men left and 

the day’s work was done.” 

“ Fenghwangchen, 
February 14, 1905. 
“In the week immediately preced- 
ing we have had fully 3,000 visitors, 
of whom at least 2,500 never came 
before. About 2,000 letters have been 
left with us to mail (written here), 
and more than an equal number 
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mailed by the soldiers themselves. 
Laundry work for about 300 men 
has been done here. Often men are 
here by seven in the morning to get 
letters off before starting out. They 
would stay until midnight every 
night, if we did not close up at nine.” 


Mr. Gleason reached this 
port‘on February 11. He 
reports as follows :— 

““Vinekow, February 14, 1905. 

“Am just back from a busy, in- 
teresting day at the Association Club 
House at camp three miles away. 
As you know, Yingkow is open to 
anyone, but to go a mile out of town 
in the direction of the camp, a pass- 
port is needed. The authorities have 
been very kind and have given mea 
permanent privilege to go back and 
forth. 

“The work up here has been most 
interesting. There are three Christ- 
ians of considerable influence, who 
have put time and thought into the 
plans, and the building provided is 
simply enormous. It is much larger 
than the big Osaka Y.M.C.A. Hall, 
half of it being used for the Club 
Room and the other half for stores, 
living room, kitchen and servants. 
But in contrast to the large size of 
the house is the dearth of equipment. 
It is really pathetic to see what is not 
there. But, the: mem use it) “There 
were always from twelve to twenty in 
there whenever I looked in, and the 
games of Go, Skogt, and the organ 
were in use all the time. Fresh 
newspapers from Tokyo are there 
every day, and many old magazines 
have been sent up from Japanese in 
Tientsin, but there is a great need of 
new Japanese magazines, and any- 
thing like picture books is decidedly 


YINGKOW. 


lacking. (Such supplies are now on 
the way there—V.W.H.). The 


writing paper is greatly appreciated. 
“From everyone I . heat the 

highest words of praise for the 

Soldiers’ Club, as it is called, and I 
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think that history has been made 
here, even if it has not been as well 
furnished as had been planned.” 


There are at present 
four Japanese secre- 
taries at this point, including Mr. 
Ochiai, the field secretary, whose 
attention will be divided between the 
_ various posts. On February goth, the 
authorities granted the Association 
a building 7 by 15 £en, containing six 
rooms. This building is temporary, 
however, awaiting the securing of 
larger and better quarters. Pending 
the securing of this building, the 
secretaries have been kept busy 
giving gramophone and magic lantern 
entertainments and addresses at the 
hospitals before various classes of 
soldiers. A letter written February 
gth states that on that evening 400 
soldiers in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment had listened to the gramophone 
and addresses with great pleasure. 


TAIREN (DALNY,) 


While the opening of 
settled work in Liaoyang 
has been postponed, Mr. 
Kawasumi, one of the secretaries at 
Yingkow, has made two visits to that 
point, the second of which was during 
the engagement of the last days of 
January. At that time Mr. Kawasumi 
was permitted to proceed north and 
work freely among the troops nearer 
the’ ‘scene’ of action: © He and his 
work were greatly welcomed by Gen, 
Kuroki of the First Army, Gen. 
Fukushima of the Manchurian General 
Staff, General Asada of the Imperial 
Guards, and other officers of high 
standing. He was given permission 
to visit freely within the limits of one 
of the armies. He took with him 
supplies of stationery, which were 
given to the men and greatly ap- 
preciated, although the limited supply 
made it necessary to give only a few 
pieces to each man. However, the 
personal conversations and addresses 
were appreciated far more than the 
materials which were handed to the 
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men. After his supplies were ex- 
hausted, he was quite as heartily 
welcomed as before. He was asked 
repeatedly to give messages of 
comfort and encouragement, not only 
to men in the hospitals, but to bodies 
of troops leaving for the firing line. 
Mr. Kawasumi received far more 
invitations to speak than he could 
possibly accept. The men were 
deeply impressed by his appeals, and 
he found them responsive to the 
messages he gave. A certain Gen- 
eral invited him to speak for forty 
minutes before a gathering of higher 
officers. This gathering accorded 
Mr. Kawasumi one of the most hearty 
welcomes he received at any point. 
A number of the highest officers 
urged that two or three secretaries 
should be sent with supplies for this 
itinerating work near the front, giving 
assurance that liberal privileges would 
be granted them to carry on their 
work. Such workers would take 
supplies of stationery, gramophone 
and other articles for social entertain- 
ment for the men, but it is already 
assured that, more than these material 
supplies, the cheer and encouragement 
coming from such a man will be 
appreciated. 


The Army Committee of the As- 
sociation has secured the consent of 
Dr jcH? De. Forest, of Sendai; “te 
make a special tour among the Army 
Associations in Manchuria. Dr. De 
Forest will deliver at each place a 
series of addresses for officers and 
men. The Association has secured 
in this matter the cordial co-operation 
of the Premier, Count Katsura, of the 
Minister of War, Gen. Terauchi, and 
of the chief officers at the General 
Staff Headquarters. Dr. De Forest 
will take with him letters from these 
officials to the General Staff in Man- 
churia and to the officers in command 
of various divisions. Dr. De Forest 
sailed from Osaka the 15th, for Dairen 
(Dalny), where he will begin his work. 
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Che Council ews 


successFuL In nature it often hap- 
WORK ATKANDA pensthatastorm clears 

CHURCH, TOKYO--up thersiles and 1S tiie 
By Dy | 2. Mere. Harbinger of good wea- 
ther ahead. The same is true of the 
Kanda church in Tokyo. During 
sevetal years, adverse winds had been 
blowing, and these, about one year 
ago, burst out into a regular storm. 
At that time a number of the older 
members, who were dissatisfied with 
the state of things, called for a con- 
gregational meeting at which they 
preferred certain charges against the 
pastor, and called for his resignation. 
When the pastor was sustained by a 
majority of the congregation, the 
matter was referred to the Chukwaz 
for adjustment. That body met in 
special session, and, after having 
heard the complainants, appointed an 
investigating committee. 

The outcome of this procedure was 
that the pastor and elders of the con- 
gregation were admonished, and the 
congregation was put on its good 
behavior for six months. To their 
credit ibe) it «said,, they took the 
admonition in the right spirit, and at 
once set about to redeem themselves. 
That is to say, the pastor devoted 
his time wholly to church work, and 
regular, churchly methods were again 
followed. 

Good results immediately followed. 
The attendance at the regular services 
increased, new members were enroll- 
ed, mutual confidence prevailed 
among the church members them- 
selves, and the relation betweenthe 
supporting mission and congregation 
was re-established. At the Workers’ 
Convention held in Sendai last Novem- 
ber, it was proposed to undertake a 
senjt taikyo dendo work among the 
churches aud preaching places in con- 


nection with the R.U.S. mission, both 
in the north of Japan, as also in Tokyo 
and vicinity. The immediate object of 
this work, as stated by the projectors, 
was the increase of members and that 
of the contributions for church and 
benevolent purposes. 

In December of last year, meetings 
in connection with this movement 
were held in the Kanda church, and 
that was the beginning of a most gra- 
cious work, which has been going 
forward ever since. As a result of 
this good work thus begun, there 
were seven baptisms on the first 
Sunday in January. After a week of 
special service held during the last 
week in January, on the first and 
second Sundays of last month (Feb- 
ruary) there were thirty-eight bap- 
tisms and thirteen additions by letter 
and re-profession. 

Another week of special services, 
ending with March 4th, was greatly 
blessed in the large attendance, the 
deep feeling of interest and devotion, 
and the large number who were 
iufluenced to take a stand for Christ, 
and still others, who had been seekers, 
to hand in their names for baptism. 
This holy rite was administered to 24 
persons, Sunday, March 5th. On the 
same day 9 were also received by 
letter. The number who have receiv- 
ed baptism since the beginning of the 
year totals 69. The whole number 
added to the church, by baptism 
and letters of dismission from other 
churches since the favorable turn of 
affairs, amounts to 120. Besides 
the above number already baptized, 
there are now above 20 candidates 
for baptism. 

On the side of man, the secret of 
this very successful work lies in the 
fact that the whole congregation, 
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mostly young men, is organized into 
what might be called an “ Andrew 
and Philip” association, each one 
feeling it his or her duty to lead some 
one, or as many as possible, to Christ. 
Besides the regular church services 
and Bible classes conducted in the 
church, the pastor has a daily meeting 
at his own residence for conference 
- and prayer; as many as from twenty 
to thirty have attended these daily 
conferences, and through them many 
souls have been influenced. But that 
it is distinctively, and specifically, a 
work of the Holy Spirit in answer to 
earnest prayer and faithful work 
done, during months, is devoutly 
believed by all of us who have hith- 
erto been connected with the same, 
and to Him be all the honor and glory. 


THE REPORT oF Lhe published report 
THE EAST JAPAN Of this mission for 1904. 
PRESBYTERIAN prepared by Dr. B. 
IIs C. Haworth, contains 
much of general interest, We give 
some condensed extracts. 

Their missionaries now on the field 
are;—Rev. J. H. Ballagh. Dr. and 
Mts. Haworth... Rev. ‘and Mrs. 
McNair, Rev. and Mrs. Vaughn, Mrs. 
McCauley, Miss Youngman, Miss 
Milliken, Miss West, Miss Helena 
Wyckoff, Miss Halsey and Miss Monk, 
in Tokio; Rev. and Mrs. Johnson, 
Miss Ward and Miss Sherman in Sap- 
poro: and Miss Rosein Otaru. Mr. 
and Mrs. Vaughn, Miss Halsey and 
Miss Monk are making the language 
their chief concern at present. Four 
families,—Dr. and Mrs. Thompson, 
Dr. and Mrs. Imbrie, Rev. and Mrs. 
Landis and Rev. and Mrs. Pierson 
are at home on furlough. 

The field of work of the mission 
includes Tokio and vicinity, Echigo, 
Hokkaido, and Formosa. With the 
exception of the Hokkaido, these fields 
comprise the Tokio Presbytery. Of 
the 35 organized churches of this 
presbytery, 22 ‘‘may be claimed as 
the outcome in whole or in part of 
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the work of this mission.”” Eleven are 
now self-supporting and eleven are 
still receiving aid from the mission 
‘treasury. “Of the sogisho, 10 of 
the 38 within the limits of the presby- 
tery belong to our work. One has 
been organized into a church and two 
have become independent of the mis- 
sion during the year. Of the other 
eight, two have not had regular servi- 
ces for several years, and a third is 
in suspension, all for lack of preachers. 
In Tokio we have one other preach- 
ing place, where regular services are 
held, not yet sufficiently strong to be 
enrolled as a kogisho.” The mission 
thus has six preaching places under its 
control and eleven aided churches, 
within the bounds of the Tokyo 
presbytery,—all but two in Tokio or 
within a few hours’ ride by rail. 

In Echigo province, of the five 
centres hitherto operated by the mis- 
sion, three are quiescent, one main- 
tains prayer meeting and Sunday 
school by the help of a layman, but 
has no regular preaching, and, in all 
the province, Niigata only has a 
resident evangelist. In and around 
Tokio also, the work has suffered by 
this dearth of good native evangelists, 
tho not so much as in the more distant 
field. In most of the churches and 
kogisho where we \have regular 
workers, very satisfactory progress 
has been shown. 

During the year, several of the 
churches have held anniversaries of 
their organization, the thirtieth or the 
twenty-fifth, a fact which marks the 
progress of time since the beginning 
of Protestant mission work in the 
empire. 

The year has also brought to the 
nation as a whole experiences which 
demonstrate its right to recognition 
as having reached its political majority. 
It would seem to be a fit time, there- 
fore, in which to emphasize the need 
of a forward step on the part of the 
Christians, such as would show them 
to be more appreciative than hereto- 
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fore of the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of the position they have come 
to occupy. 

In the Hokkaido Presbytery there 
are five churches and three kogzsho. 
The Hokkaido is primarily an evan- 
gelistic field, offering many and 
various opportunities for preaching 
and general dendo work. The year 
has been one of growth. Mr. Johnson 
has baptized fourteen, and the self- 
supporting church at Sapporo has had 
forty baptisms. Though the war is 
reducing the numbers of the Christians, 
the Lord is raising up others to take 
their places. The self-supporting 
church at Hakodate is now without a 
pastor, owing to the failure of the 
people to do what they had promised 
in the matter of salary. The Muro- 
ran church is supplied every other 
week by the pastor from Mombetsu, 
Rev. Yamashita, who labors faithfully 
to keep the candle of the Lord burn- 
ing in those two difficult fields. 

In the northern part of the island 
the work is very encouraging; tho 
we need a new man to push it. 
Unless we can have two men in the 
Gakuden-Hokkosha field, we can not 
hope to keep up the work. I was 
greatly impressed with the fine open- 
ning at Hokkosha, a fine, fertile 
farming country with hamlets here 
and there at intervals of one mile and 
a half or two miles. 

The cry from Kucchan is still heard; 
but the supply of preachers is still 
insufficient. We need men for our 
preaching places if we are ever going 
to give permanacy to our work here 
im ahe) nowthy.c.ccstesavs 

In Formosa the Mission has been 
able to do nothing this year, for lack 
of funds and workers. The native 
Mission Board (Dendo Kyoku), which 
began work there eight or nine years 
ago, still maintains the work with fair 
success. They have two organized 
churches, one of them self-supporting, 
and several other centres where regu- 
lar services are held. 
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Their three girls’ schools, two day 
schools and three kindergartens and 
the Bible Woman’s training school 
all report flourishing and encouraging 
conditions, as does also the Meiji 
Gakuin, though the smallness of at- 
tendance in the Theological Dept. (14 
students), is deplored. “‘ This is due 
in part to general causes, which affect 
other missions as well as our own, 
leading to a very serious dearth in 
active and prospective workers in the 
evangelistic field.” 


Other forms of work in which vari- 
ous members of the mission have 
taken part are,—work for soldiers in 
connection with the Red Cross Socie- 
ty, work connected with the Stand- 
ing Committee of Co-operating Mis- 
ions, The Florence Crittenton Res- 
cue Home, The Leper Hospital, The 
School for Foreign Children, Literary 
Work. Mr. Pierson has brought out 
a new work designed asa help to the 
understanding of the New Testament. 
A new edition of Mrs. McCauley’s 
Catechism has been authorized. Dr. 
Imbrie has added to his sermons, 
translated and printed in very attrac- 
tive form for use as tracts. Mr. Mac 
Nair is not yet wholly free from his 
great task on the new Union Hymnal, 
one of the finest works ever yet 
brought out in Japan. He says :— 

“ My work on the hymnal has con- 
tinued, because of the early necessity 
for a second edition of the book and 
the fact that it had to be printed anew 
and by a different company (the Me- 
thodist) from the one which brought 
out the first. The second edition of 
the words has already appeared, and 
that of words and music combined will 
soon be ready.” 

Mr. Landis’s excellent missionary 
map of Japan, undertaken by order 
of the Conference of 1900, has been 
completed and is now on sale. The 
gratitude of the entire missionary body 
in Japan is due to Mr, Landis for his 
labor on this fine map. 
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The second 
part of Dr. 
Haworth’s re- 
port treats of New Conditions in the 
Church. In his general Introduction 
to the whole report, he says :— 

This year will go down to history 
as making an epoch, not only for 
Japan, but for the entire Orient, not 
~to say the whole world. This strug- 
gle with a first class world power 
has not only opened the eyes of 
foreigners, it has also developed 
the self-consciousness of the Japan- 
ese Nation, giving her a new 
sense of power and a completer soli- 
darity than has ever before existed. 
Whether she succeeds or not in her aim 
of completely humiliating her mighty 
antagonist, she has obtained for her- 
self a place among the recognized 
arbiters of modern world problems, 

What developments may be ex- 
pected, as a result of the war, in the 
progress of the gospel? How will 
the work of foreign missionaries be 
affected? What will be the trend of 
events in the native churches ? 

As bearing on these questions, the 
second part of the Report, headed 
“The Native Church, is given, from 
which we make condensed extracts 
touching on the principal points. 

“ Our work in Japan has gone far 
beyond the initial stage in which the 
missionary is the chief factor. <A 
native Church has been raised up 
which is entirely self-governing, and 
to which the mission has the relation 
of an outside helper. We are work- 
ing within the bounds of an independ- 
ent Church with a view to its further 
development.” 

Under the head of New Develop- 
ments, we have the following :— 

1.—The War Evancetisric Bu- 
REAU organized by the Standing-Com- 
mittee of Synod in conference with the 
Directors of the Dendo Kyoku on the 
11th of April, 1904. Its object is to 
maintain correspondence with mem- 
bers of the Church in the army and 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE 
NIHON KIRISUTO KYOKWAI. 
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still in Japan, and to make use of 
every opportunity which the war has 
afforded for bringing the Christian 
religion to the attention of the people 
at large. Mr. Uyemura was made 
President, Mr. Matsunaga and Mr. 
Kiyama, Secretaries, and Mr. Fukuda 
and Mr. Ishiwara, Treasurers. 

One general, and twenty special, 
meetings were held in Tokyo.  Pro- 
minent preachers were sent to hold 
special meetings all over the Empire, 
extending even to Formosa. The 
addresses of hudreds of soldiers were 
obtained, and letters and tracts sent 
to all. The work of comforting the 
families was entrusted to the various 
churches, 

This movement, in contrast with 
the Zazkyo Dendod, or,Forward Move- 
ment of 1901, which, tho it originated 
with the Japanese, was participated 
in by the missionaries, has been 
conducted by the Japanese alone. 
Our minds will be prepared, there- 
fore, to hear that the church is 
growing rapidly in the consciousness 
of power. 

2. The MovremMEenr FoR CHURCH 
INDEPENDENCE. ‘This movement real- 
ly began at the same time with the 
organization of the War Evangelistic 
Bureau, though it existed only as an 
undercurrent till the meeting of the 
Synod in October, when it burst forth 
with a vehemence which shook the 
whole Church as it has not been 
shaken for many years. The story 
of the inception of the “ Independence 
Resolution”? has been made public 
by Rev. Mr. Ishida, of Osaka, late 
Moderator of Synod, in an article in 
the /ukuin Shimpd on the “ Past, 
Present and Future of the Question 
of Independence in the Vzhon Kzri- 
suto Kyskwaz.”’ 

In a recent article by Rev. T. 
Tominaga, of Kanazawa, he says: 
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“The fate of the resolution will 
greatly affect the future spirit of the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwat. Whether 
the church is to move forward in the 
path of progress or to retrograde is a 
question which will be determined 
by the decision of this matter.” 

“As for the bearing of this move- 
ment upon the missionary question in 
Japan we may sum it up as follows: 

“A considerable number of the 
native ministers are definitely com- 
mitted to the doctrine that the foreign 
mission period in Japan is over and 
that the WVzhon Kirisuto Kyikwat, 
while not forgetting to be duly 
erateful for the past work of the 
missionaries, should now relieve the 
foreign boards of all further expense ; 
that the cooperation of the mission- 
aries is no longer necessary, but is in 
reality detrimental to the growth of 
the Church in vital, manly, Christian 
principle. They regard the native 
Church as able to assume the financial 
burden of their country’s evangeliza- 
tion and that it is unworthy of them 
as citizens of Japan to accept help in 
that which they can do for themselves. 
They do not ask the missionaries to 
withdraw, but they do insist that 
hereafter the foreigner shall cease to 
be a conspicuons factor in the work 
of the native Church. We are wel- 
come to do any amount of personal, 
unofficial work and they will gladly 
receive our converts into their Church, 
but no Japanese church which de- 
pends for its life upon a foreign mis- 
sion must have representation as a 
church in the counsels of the de- 
nomination. This party we have 
designated as the Radical pary. 

“There is also a Moderate party, as 
yet apparently in the ascendant, which 
deplores the abruptness, and the 
apparent discourtesy to the mission- 
aries, of the Radical position. They 
deny that the day of foreign missions 
is done. They believe in a qualified 
cooperation by which the strength of 
the native Church and of the missions 
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will supplement each other and that 
the goal of independence and self- 
support will be reached the sooner by 
such sympathetic co-operation.” 

“A third new development is the 
launching of a NEW CHRISTIAN 
MAGAZINE, the Daz Nihon. Hi- 
therto the Fukuin Shimpo has been 
the chief organ of our Church. Its 
editor is the leader of the Radical 
party. The founders of Daz Nihon 
are all leading men in the Moderate 
party, though this is not the chief 
reason for the new periodical. It is 
a monthly. It aims 

1. To make a Divine Saviour and 
his teachings the foundation of the 
Nation’s life. 

2. To conserve what is good in 
the spiritual heritage of old Japan 
and to blend it with the new thought 
of the West in such a way.as to 
enrich both. 


3. To develop a Japanese Christian 
literature. 
4. To furnish a sound and safe 


Christian paper for the use of be- 
lievers and for the propagation of 
Christianity among all classes. The 
early numbers give ample proof of 
the ability of the editors to conduct a 
journal worthy of these high objects. 

The fourth New Development is, 

THE Tokyo SHINGAKUSHA. If the 
new magazine may be looked upon as 
in a sense the answer of the Moderate 
leaders to the Radical, independent 
party, the 7o£y0 Shkingakusha (Tokyo 
Theological School) is the organic 
embodiment and exemplification of 
the radical position. They both 
appeared in the same month, the 
latter on Nov. 3, the birthday of His 
Imperial Majesty. 

The 7vkyd Shingakusha has been 
established with Mr. Uyemura.at its 
head. It has no capital behind it. It 
has no lecture room but the corners 
of a church. -Its teachers are un- 
salaried, giving freely their time and 
labor. None of its pupils receive 
aid from foreign missions or other 
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‘sources as is customary in otner 
theological schools.” 

This new venture of Mr. Uyemura 
and his friends may be premature. 
But it will help us to understand how 
far along Japanese Presbyterianism 
has advanced in the consciousness of 
its. own power. 

Then follow extracts and tables of 
statistics from the last report of 
Daikwai, showing the condition and 
progress of the ‘church; and Dr. 
Haworth says in conclusion : 

“We have here, then, a church com- 
pletely organized and self-directing, 
with its various departments well 
defined. Its Board of Missions has 
been operating for more than ten 
years and has made a remarkably 
good showing for the means at its 
disposal. 

“While much, vexy much, remains 
to be done before the task of the 
foreign missionary in Japan is com- 
plete, we look forward with rejoicing 
to the day when the native Church 
will be able to take over the work 
entirely and to join the churches of 
the West in the work of world-wide 
evangelization. 

“The outlook for Christianity in 
Japan was never before so encourag- 
ing as it is to-day. But it would be 
a serious mistake should the churches 
at home, adopting the views of the 
radical independent party in the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyodkwaz, withhold 
their support and cooperation in the 
further evangelization of Japan. The 
real work of Christianizing this nation 
is still before The conflict 
between Christianity and Heathenism 
is to be fought over again in Eastern 
Asia, as it was in Europe in the early 
centuries of our era, and the chief 
battle-field will be Japan. 

“ What we of the West are to do in 
the way of molding the religious 
future of the East we must do quickly.” 


us. 
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We learn from the /zho 


ORL) that tRews WB. Hoy, 21), 
rumors, ., one of the pioneer mis- 


sionaries of the German 
Ref. Mission, who was unable to 
Stay in Japan because of asthma, and 
so was sent to Yochow, China, to 
open work there, stopped in Sendai 
last month on his way to America 
on furlough. He had not intended 
stopping in Japan, but an attack of 
asthma on shipboard made a rest 
necessary. One had but ‘to see the 
crowd of people at the station to 
welcome him, to know whether the 
people of Sendai were glad to see him 
or not. He was royally entertained 
both by Japanese and _ foreigners. 
Fortunately, he was but little troubled 
with asthma so ‘that he was able to 
tell about the work in China as well 
as to go about Sendai to see the work 
here. He was highly pleased with the 
steady progress which Christianity has 
made during his absence of five years. 
His earnest and faith-filled speech 
made ata reception tendered him by 
the teachers of North Japan College, 
a sermon in Nibancho Church, 
addresses in the two schools and 
elsewhere, heve all been of immense 
spiritual benefit to those who heard 
them. 

The Dutch 
pecting a visit from a ‘ Deputation 
from America. The President of their 
Board of Missions, Dr. Mancius H. 
Hutton, with his wife, and the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Henry N. Cobb, together 
with Mrs. ‘E. E. ‘Olcott of the -Ex- 
ecutive Committee of The Woman’s 
Board, with her ‘son, have been 
making a tour visiting the missions 
of the church in Arabia, India, 
China and South Japan, and are due 
in Yokohama, March 21st, to stay 
until April 4th. It is hoped that 
they will visit all the fields of the Mis- 
sion and get a full, clear and correct 
idea of the condition of the work. 


Ref. Mission are ex- 


” 
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BOOK REVIEWS.* 


This is the second 
book by Mr. Kakuzo 
Okakura, the famous 
art critic and author of “ The Ideals 
of the East.” Both of his books are 
not translations, but were written 
originally in English, which he hand- 
les with remarkable skill. ‘The 
Awakening of Japan,” as the preface 
truly claims, answers “the question 
now uppermost in the minds _ of 
Western observers: From what 
sources are drawn the intellectual and 
moral qualities which have enabled 
the present generation of statesmen, 
citizens, soldiers and sailors, under 
an able emperor, to enter suddenly, 
as a first-class liberal power, into the 
company of nations?” It “declares 
that there is no ‘ Yellow Peril’; that 
the empire, though warlike, stands 
not for aggression but for peace” ; 
and it sets forth plainly the elements 
of “The White Disaster.” This book 
of 225 pages is published by the 
Century Co., New York City, and 
sells at $1.50. 


THE AWAKENINS 
OF JAPAN. 


Mhis ss 


another book, 


Te EacSeSO. written imeem elish: byka 
JAPANESE bate 

conrLicr. Japanese, K. Asakawa, 

Ph; Dot the faculty df 

Dartmouth College: It is a very 


successful “‘attempt to present in a 
verifiable form some of the issues and 
the historical causes of the war now 
waged between Russia and Japan.” 
In twenty chapters of almost 400 
pages, the author has performed his 
task in a scholarly, thorough and 
quite unprejudiced manner. He states 
that “for Japan, the issues appear to 
be only partly political, but mainly 
economical’’; and he proves this 
statement in a most convincing man- 
ner. The book includes all the 


j * All books reviewed or mentioned in the 
EVANGELIST may be secured through the 
Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 
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important documents relating to the 
relations between Japan and Russia 
for the past decade. It also contains 
a map and ten illustrations of pro- 
minent personages ; and it is published 
by Houghton, Mifflin and Co., Boston, 
at $2 net. We have no hesitation in 
affirming that it is absolutely indispen- 
sable to the student of Far Eastern 
politics. 


Dr. Asakawa has also 
written a pamphlet 
of 350 pages, issued 


THE EARLY 
INSTITUTIONAL 
LIFE OF JAPAN. 


by the Publishing 
Department of Waseda University, 
Tokyo, and for sale at 1.75 yen 


(postage, 32 sez). This treats of 
“The Early Institutional Life of 
Japan”’ by means ofa critical study 
of the Taikwa Reform of 645 A.D. 
This, he claims, ‘‘ forms one of the 
two greatest crises of the national 
career of the Japanese people, the 
other being the Restoration of 1868.” 
And, as it forms ‘fa great turning- 
point” in the history of Japan, “its 
mastery seems essential to the study 
of that history.” The author has 
analyzed, in a most thorough and 
careful manner, all documents, in 
Japanese, Chinese and English, bear- 
ing on this subject ; and thus supplies 
in English a mass of valuable historical 
material, useful in understanding one 
of the great movements in the devel- 
opment of Japanese institutions. 


This isthe second volume 
ee eoun mb tlieiseniesh ote Oar 
AND country. Asiatic Neighbors,” fol- 

lowing “Our European 
Neighbors,” published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York City. The 
author is Rev. Geo. W. Knox, D.D. 
for fifteen years a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Tokyo, and now a pro- 
fessor in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. The book contains 
275 pages, a map and twenty illustra- 
tions, and portrays the various phases 
of ancient and modern Japanese life 
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in icity ,andacountsy.., “Dr, Knox's 
-personal experiences in Japan and 
scholarly habits combine to make the 
book interesting and instructive. His 
special study of Confucianism is par- 
ticularly evident. He believes that 
the new civilization of Japan “ will 
be a distinctive growth” with “its 
principles and many of its forms 
from the West, but its spirit its own.” 
He also affirms that “the achieve- 
ments of the past are the promise for 
the future.” ($1.29 net, postage, IOC.) 


NOTES. 


It is stated that the Siamese students 
now in Tokyo are making fair pro- 
gress in their respective studies. As 
an instance, the names of four girls at 
the Joshi Shokugyo Gakko are men- 
tioned, two of whom are learning the 
making of artificial flowers, while the 
other two are in the Embroidery De- 
partment. These four students will 
graduate from their course in March 
next year, when they will enter the 
post-graduate course. They can speak 
the Japanese language fairly well.— 


Japan Times. 


The Members of S. Hilda’s Mission, 
Tokyo, wish to call the attention of 
country missionaries to their boarding- 
house for women students in Tokyo. 
The house, which can accomodate 
twenty-five students, is in the health- 
iest part of Tokyo and is about seven 
minutes’ walk from the Women’s 
University (Joshi Daigakko). It is 
under the charge of a Japanese mat- 
ron, superintended by Miss Philipps, 
who is teaching English in the Wo- 
man’s University. The boarding fee 
is seven yer a month, which includes 
help in the study of English. 
Missionaries who wish for a Christian 
home for girls coming to Tokyo to 
study in the Joshi Daigakko or in 
other schools in the Koishikawa and 
Ushigome districts are asked to write 
to Miss Philipps, 108 Zoshigaya Machi, 
Koishikawa, Tokyo. . 
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At the last regular session of the 
Ladies’ Christian Conference of Tokyo 
and Yokohama, held February 25, the 
following resolutions were adopted, 
and the secretary was instructed to 
secure their publication in the “ Evan- 
GELIST”’: 

“ Whereas, Our Heavenly Father 
has called from her earthly labors and 
her walk among us our beloved 
sister and friend, Miss Mary Anne 
Gundry ; 

“ Resolved, That in her departure 
we have lost a wise counsellor, a 
genial, loving, helpful companion : 
one who always exercised the charity 
that never faileth, and whose example 
it was safe to follow. 

“ Resolved, Vhat we extend to the 
Friends’ Mission our loving sympathy, 
with the prayer that a double portion 
of her spirit may rest upon those 
God calls to continue the work whose 
foundations she so wisely laid. 

** Respectfully submitted. 
SST let Same ASI IETIN Gey 
SJ Cake MACAULEY, 
“M. A. SPENCER, 
“NSA CLAGED?.« 
Autce M. Monk, Sec. 


Mr. Katsu-ura, Director of the First 
Middle School of Tokyo Prefecture, 
where more than 40 Korean students 
are prosecuting their studies, speaks 
highly of the linguistic talents of the 
Koreans, especially with regard to 
their ability of mastering the Japanese 
language. Their ages range from 16 
to 27, and they are being taught in 
special subjects. Generally speaking, 
they are making fair progress in their 
studies.—/apan Times. 


It is interesting to note that it is 
fifty years since the first treaty of 
peace and amity with Russia was 
signed (Jan. 26, 1855); and it is to be 
hoped tnat the present year will 
witness another treaty of peace in 
celebration of the semi-centennial of 
the first one. 
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The new church which has been 
‘built at Hinode-cho, Nichome, Yoko- 
thhama, and which will henceforward 
be known as St. Andrew’s Mission 
Church, was dedicated by Bishop 
McKim on March 5 The services 
were conducted almost wholly in 
Japanese. The new edifice, which 
takes the place of the former church 
in Kotobuki-cho, has accommodation 
for some 200 people and the building 
is besides available for Sunday School 
and -other classes. It :will ever be 
associated with the name of the Rev. 
Walter Weston, its energetic pastor, 
to whose untiring exertions its erec- 
‘tion is due. Japan Matt. 


We would acknowledge, with 
thanks, the receipt of the following : 
“War Time in Japan” and “ Found 
Christ on the Battle Field,’ two 
pamphlets by Rev. Henry Loomis, 
of Yokohama; “Annual Report* of 
the Eastern Japan Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church (North)” by 
Rev. 'B. C. Haworth, D.D., of Tokyo; 
Dai Nihon, the new Christian maga- 
zine (monthly), to which we extenda 
hearty welcome; ‘“ History of the 
Japan Mission of the [German] Re- 
formed Church in the U.S.A. [1879- 
1904],” a very interesting and instruc- 
tive pamphlet (well illustrated), edited 
by Rev. Henry K. Miller, of Yama- 
gata, and for sale, at 20 sem per copy, 
by Rev. J. M. Stick, of Sendai; Chris- 
tian News (Kirisutokyo Shimbun), a 
monthly paper of 4 large pages, 
written in colloquial, simple and easy 
style and for sale at only 1 sex per 
Copy, postage extra eae circular Of 
the Tokiwa Sha, Yokohama, to an- 
nounce literature for soldiers at  re- 
duced rates; and Zhe Christian 
Missionary, the organ of the Ameri- 
can Christian Convention board of 
home and foreign missions. 

* See extracts in the “ Council News” De- 
partment of this issue. 
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The Fukuin Shimpd relates the 
following story concerning the late 
Count Fukushima. The tale origin- 
ally appeared in one of the Tokyo 
dailies. When the Dai Nihon Kyo- 
kai was founded by Doctors’ Motora, 
Ueda, Inoue, Takayama and Kimura, 
they succeeded in getting Count 
Fukushima to accept the post of 
President of the Society. It was not 
an office that he much relished, but he 
found it difficult to refuse. On one 
occasion, however, his lack of sym- 
pathy with-the religious views of the 
founders of the Society was emphasiz- 
edina remarkable manner. At one ~ 
of the meetings, the subject of religion 
was introduced, and one of the speak- 
ers ridiculed the notion that the 
soulisimmortal. Whereupon Count 
Fukushima suddenly rose and said: 
“T beg to be excused from remaining 
here any longer. After my death I 
shall. show you that the soul is 
immortal,” Thus saying, he left the 
meeting. Japan Mail. 


Dr. Inoue Tetsujiro’s successor in 
the Presidency of the College of Lite- 
rature, Dr. Tsuboi, adopts precisely 
the same attitude to religion as that 
of Dr. Inoue. They both are with- 
out faith and in this are joined by a 
number of other professors. Some of 
these when discoursing of religion are 
wont to represent it as only fit for 
women, women being always princi- 
pally swayed by emotion and hence 
easily worked on by ministers and 
priests, who appeal to their feelings 
with considerable skill. This kind of 
talk, observes the Koye writer, may 
be frequently heard in the Tokyo 
Imperial University to-day. Ofcourse, 
the utterers of these crudities are 
cognizant of the fact that Gladstone 
was no woman and yet was an ardent 
Christian. But while knowing this 
and many other facts of the kind, it is 
not fashionable to dwell on them in 
the presence of students. 


Japan Mail. 
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The. following Minute in reference 
to the death of Miss M. A. Gundry 
was adopted by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Florence Crittenton 
Rescue Home to be placed on record 
and printed in the “ Japan Evangelist” 
and “* Woman’s Herald” :— 

Miss Mary Anne Gundry was a 
faithful, efficient member of the Com- 
mittee and was always with us in our 
meetings when possible. Her cheery 
presence and wise advice will be 
greatly missed, and yet we feel that, 
though absent in body, she will be 
with us in spirit. Advancing years 
did not diminish her capabilities nor 
lessen her courage; she was strong 
to dare and. tactful in doing. Her 
memory will live in our hearts and 
her example quicken our steps in the 
path of duty. Her genial smile and 
hearty good-will, her sympathy with 
the unfortunate and her benevolence 
to the destitute make us long for her 
presence still, but, as in the mind of 
the Master her work on earth was 
done, we bow in submission to His 
will, and while grieving with her 
co-workers in the Friends’ Mission 
in her loss, we'can assure them that 
the influence of such a life must ever 
live in the hearts of all privileged to 
know her. 

M. A. SPENCER. 
HARRIET -S. ALLING. 
) AGE c CAULEY. 


+ 


We desire to acknowledge, with 
many thanks, the receipt of a copy 


” 


of —Dr. Murray's S)apan (1904 
edition); in the “Story of the 
Nations”’ series, from the publishers, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
for this edition, the minor errors of 
the old edition had been corrected. 
But there are so few, that the general 
utility of the book is practically un- 
injured. It is, without doubt, the best 
single volume on the subject of Japan- 
ese history. 
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Dr. Eastlake was born in 1858 in 
New Jersey. At the age of 12 years 
he proceeded to Germany where he 
was educated for five years, after 
which he removed to France, attend- 
ing courses in medicine andlaw. At 
the age of 18 he returned to America, 
but immediately proceeded again to 
Germany, where he entered Berlin 
University and graduated. He next 
made a journey to Assyria, Egypt, . 
China, India and Arabia, and for three 
years lived in Hongkong. In 1884, 
he arrived at Nagasaki, where his 
father was residing. After this, he 
removed to Tokyo and at various 
times published such papers and 
magazines as the J/udependent and 
Spectator, besides engaging in teach- 
ing the English language. His princi- 
pal works are a History of Hongkong, 
Educational History of Japan, Heroic 
Japan, and several English-Japanese 
Dictionaries and conversation books 
in various languages. He spoke fluent- 
ly, or had more than a passing acquain- 
tance with, the Japanese, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Coptic and Arabic langua- 
ges, He married a Japanese lady 
and leaves three sons and four daugh- 
ters. JAPAN MAIL. _ 


The Open Court for February con- 
tains an article on “The Views of 
Shinto Revival Scholars Regarding 
Ethics, suby. Rev. Ha Latham 
(Cumb. Pres.), Yamada; and Zhe 
Voice of Missions for February in- 
cludes an article by James W. Dough- 
ty on “The Real Meaning of the 
Russian—Japanese War.” | 


Again this month the department of 
“Mission Notes” has been crowded 
out by the pressure of special material. 
Asa matter of fact, the most important 
mission work at present is that for 
and among the soldiers and sailors. 
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PERSONALS. 
. The Rev. A. A. MacKenzie, M.A,, 
D.Sc., is to become Chaplain of All 
Saints Church, Kobe. Except fora 
few details, this matter was settled 
some months ago. Dr. MacKenzie, 
who is one of the teachers in the 
Peers’ School, Tokyo, will complete 
his present engagement in that Insti- 
tution, and the Rev. T. S. Tyng will 
continue his valuable services in All 
Saints, for some time tocome. The 
congregation have just made great 
efforts to improve the financial posi- 
tion of the Chaplain, and have suc- 
ceeded most admirably. /apan Mail. 


ARRIVALS. 

Yokohama, March sth, per 5.5. 
“ Korea,” Rev. R. P. Gorbold (Pres.), 
for Toyama; Mrs. Ross and Mrs. 
Strachan, President and Secretary of 
the Can. Meth, Mission Board; Rev. 
KE. W. Thwing (Cong.), Missionary 
worker among Chinese and Japanese 
in Hawaii; and Capt. and Mrs, J. J. 
Pershing. Capt. Pershing is the new 
Military Attaché of the U. S. Lega- 
tion, Tokyo. Itis with the deepest 
regret. that we bid good-by to Col. 
and Mrs. Wood, who, by their untir- 
ing kindness to all, have won univer- 
sal esteem. But we also extend a 
most hearty welcome to Capt. and 
Mrs. Pershing. 

DEPARTURES. 

Yokohama, March 4th, per S.S. 
“Prinzess Alice,” Revs. Honda and 
Ibuka, en route to the Christian 
Students’ World Federation and the 
Dae M. C. A. International Conference. 


OUR ADVERTIZERS. 

The Evangelist wishes to call the 
attention of its readers to the adver- 
tizing columns. North and Rae, 
Yokohama, chemists are the oldest 
patrons of our columns. We can 
recommend them from personal ex- 
perience and we can say the same 
of all our advertizers. J.ook for new 
book lists in April number. 
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Che Japanese Flag. 
KLENNSES 


Ob flag of the Sunrise tkingdom, 
Jair emblem of Dai Wibon ! 
Of thy white and red 
May it ape be said 
That they spmbolize alone 


Che white of unspotted pureness 
fn thy people’s lives and hearts; 
_ Ube red of the sun 
Wiben Dawn bas begun, 
Hnd the Wight of error departs! 


Zebovab, Strength of the strongest, 
Hbide with this nation, too! 
Map the dap soon be 
When thy Cruth shall free, 
Hnd thp Dove shal! Reep ber true! 


UW. WM. Vories, 
Ibachbiman, Omi. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
IN JAPAN.* 


BY H. E. COUNT OKUMA, 


ADIES and gentlemen :—It has 

been my strong desire to come and 
see the Aoyama Gakuin and its 
work; but as I have found no very 
good opportunity, that desire has 
not been satisfied until to-day. The 
other day, however, President Honda 
of this school, a little before he start- 
ed for Paris, came over to my house 
and asked me to come and attend 
this Commencement. Moreover, 
having received a very cordial invita- 
tion from Dr. Soper, too, I now have 
very great pleasure and satisfaction 
in attending to-day with you, ladies 
and gentlemen, the interesting Grad- 
uation Ceremony of the Aoyama 
Gakuin, and my hearty thanks are 
due to those who have kindly invited 
me to such a memorable occasion. 

Ladies and gentlemen, first of all, I 
wish to extend my hearty congratu- 
lations to the graduates, and next I 
desire to give my impressions of 
the Aoyama Gakuin. 

The word congratulation has, I 
think, two different meanings attached 
to it: one is congratulation upon 
the success of the past, while the 
other is congratulation upon future 
success. To be plainer, the fact that 
our people, after the victories over 
the Russians, hung up innumerable 
national flags and lanterns over their 
houses shows that they rejoiced 
over the glorious success of the past. 
But the fact that, when our brave 
officers and men of both the army 
and navy go forth to the front, the 
people, young and old, male and 
female, come out in great multitude 


* Address delivered at the Commencement 
Exercises of Aoyama Gakuin, March 29, and 
here published by special permission of His 
Excellency, Translation by Mr. Umeji Sasaki, 
of the Baptist Academy, Tokyo. 
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along the roads over which they 
pass, and cry out ‘‘ Banzai” enthusi- 
astically shows that the rejoicing or 
congratulation is upon future success. 
Now, young gentleman, you are 
going forth to the world with the 
honors you have obtained here; and 
I esteem it my duty to tender a two- 
fold congratulation upon the success 
of the past and of the future. ae 

Young gentlemen, I fully under- 
stand that your gradnation means 
constant application and hard work 
during several years past, and now 
you expect to go out and play an 
important and active part on the 
world’s stage. I can not but offer my 
sincerest congratulation upon seeing 
the glorious fruit your past hard labor 
has brought forth and also upon the 
bright prospects you have before you; 
and, young gentlemen, my congratula- 
tion would be incomplete if I should 
forget to mention that I entertain great 
hope of your future. 

Now, young gentlemen, your pre- 
sent situation is exactly what the 
representative of the graduates of 
the theological course has just ex- 
pressed ; you are like those offi- 
cers who bravely set out for the battle 
field in order to put the experi- 
ences they have obtained by three 
or four years of hard work into 
actual experience. Therefore, it may 
not be out of place if I venture to 
give you a few words of advice. 
This advice is, however, nothing but 
that you should have a resolute and 
persevering mind. Soul-stirring it is 
to see one go out bravely to the 
front for the first time, or to be 
eye witness of an actual engagement 
at its beginning; but as the battle 
thickens, it is usually the case that 
the difficulties met with are much 
greater than had been expected. 
You have read history and know 
about the Crusades. Stirred up by 
the eloquent speeches of Peter the 
Hermit, there assembled, in 1096, 
in France, more than 600,000 troops, 
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whose sole purpose was to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre from the hands of 
the heathen. But when at last they 
reached Jerusalem, their destination, 
after passing through innumerable 
hardships, fighting battles against 
both privation and steel, traversing 
several unknown countries, roaming 
over thousands of miles, their number 
was so greatly decreased that there 
were left only forty thousand. 

It is exactly the same with your 
school life. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of young men come up to the 
capital every year, leaving their dear 
homes, mountains and fields behind, 
with farewells and best wishes profusely 
bestowed upon them by father, mother, 
brother and sister, thinking they will 
contribute something towards the 
betterment and amelioration of the 
social conditions of their brethren by 
applying the knowledge they have ac- 
quired by several years of hard work. 
But, on the eve of graduation, you will 
be surprised to find what a small num- 
ber win the honors they rightly de- 
serve. In any school, you know, 
the first year class has the largest pos- 
sible number ; but, as graduation ap- 
proaches, the number decreases to 
one-third, one-fourth, or sometimes, in 
the worst case, one-tenth, Even in 
such a short space of time, in the 
course of three or four years, we find 
such great changes. What, then, will 
the condition be when they turn their 
steps towards such great problems as 
spreading the message of Almighty 
God, and performing the original duty 
of an individual towards his country 
which gave him birth? Young gentle- 
man, you are now full of life and 
courage. But beware, in your path, 
in an unexpected place, an ambush is 
laid to intercept your march and 
break to pieces your predetermined 
plans. AndI am afraid that you, grad- 
uates of a religious school, brought 
up in a high moral atmosphere, 
will find much greater difficulty in 
getting along in the world. The 
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path lying before you is not even and 
smooth ; but countless hills, mount- 
ains, lakes, and rivers intercept your 
path and try to pull you down into 
the pit of despair. Your ideals will 
never be realized and your aim 
and purpose will not be accomplished 
until you have vanquished these 
hidden foes and traversed safely such 
innumerable rivers and mountains. 

It is not so difficult a task to im- 
part knowledge by education, but to 
impart to the young man a good, 
strong character, character thorough- 
ly reliable and trustworthy, is what 
the educator finds most difficult. As 
to knowledge, you have enough of it 
by this time, but that which enables 
you to act as a perfect, reliable 
character in society is obtainable only 
in the life you are going to live. In 
order to build up a perfect character, 
it is most important to have the per- 
sonal influence of a living man. It is 
an undeniable fact that the influence 
of sages and prophets of ancient times 
has been very great in the formation 
of character; yet far greater the in- 
fluence will be, when it comes direct- 
ly from a man with whom we can 
come in contact every day. Dr. 
Harris, who was closely associated 
with the founding of this school, is 
remembered by our countrymen with 
grateful feeling and profound respect 
for his disinterested sympathy and 
love extended to our fellow country- 
men; and Mr. Honda, president of 
this institution, is a friend of mine of 
long standing. As these gentlemen 
are living the true Christian life, 
putting Christian faith into daily 
practice, I can safely believe that the 
teachers who, approving the principle 
and spirit of these two gentlemen, 
are engaged in education here in this 
school, are also such honorable gentle- 
men as the two above mentioned ; and 
it is my firm belief that you have ob- 
tained inestimable benefit in building 
up your character through the living 
personal influence of these educators. 


Ti2 


But, young gentlemen, although 
China has been preaching humanity 
and righteousness for the last four 
thousand years, yet these two funda- 
mented virtues have scarcely been 
practised by her people. It is quite 
a simple matter to learn the Bible, 
but the hardest thing is to practise 
its teachings. It is just the same as 
in the case of a state. Not only do all 
countries of the world recognize Rus- 
sia as a Christian country, but Russia 
herself acknowledges that she is 
one. But it nas become undoubtedly 
evident in the present war that Russia 
is far from acting upon the principles 
which Christ teaches. This, I think, 
isa good illustration to show that, 
though individuals may believe in 
virtue, yet circumstances and environ- 
ments prevent them from living up 
to their beliefs. “Young gentlemen, 
you are now going to leave your 
alma mater to make a gallant advance 
into the world, leaving many a friend 
dear to your heart behind, with sound 
knowledge and solid faith stored away 
in the granary of your brain, encour- 
aged by your beloved professors and 
others, with enthusiastic ‘‘God-speeds;”’ 
but you must be aware of the fact 
that before you can fulfill your wishes 
in ameliorating the conditions of so- 
ciety, both materially and spiritually, 
making a gallant dash either for 
humanity or for education, you must 
have surmounted all kinds of obsta- 
cles lying in your path ; and in order to 
do this, you; must have that indefa- 
tigable courage which stimulated the 
man who said, ‘‘ Whatever man has 
done, man can do.” 

Next, ladies and 
desire to give my impressions of 
the Aoyama Gakuin. As it is my 
firm belief that education is a more 
important factor, a more urgent ne- 
cessity, than any thing else in our 
country, I have the most. sincere 
sympathy with any educational in- 


gentlemen; .L 


stitution whose purpose it is to 
educate the rising generation of 
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Japan. And therefore it goes with- 
out saying that I have no little 
sympathy with this Methodist College, 
Aoyama Gakuin, and I entertain the 
most grateful feeling for the friend- 
ship of our honored seniors, the Ameri- 
cans. I have had experience, more 
or less, along the line of education, 
and find that it is not so easy a task. 
The material upon which we have to 
work is not a dead thing like so 
many kinds of machinery, but a living 
thing with mind and soul; and, if we 
should slip a step in the undertaking, 
it will affect the welfare of the coun- 
try ; nay the rise and fall of a state 
entirely depends upon its success or 
its failure. Looking back into the 
state of affairs in our country twenty 
years ago, I think education was 
regarded with indifference; it may 


not have been overlooked; but it 
seems there was not much reserve 
power for its diffusion. At the 


time when the state of things was 
such, the Aoyama Gakuin was found- 
ed by our philanthropic neighbors 
to meet the demands of the time ; 
and since then for the last 20 years it 
has been engaged, undergoing many 
vicissitudes, yet acting upon the same 
principle all through, spending an 
enormous amount of money and la- 
bour, in the education of the young 
men of our country. Nobody but 
an ungrateful scoundrel will . be- 
grudge thanks for the noble work 
it has done. 

Returning to the present state of 
affairs in our country, as you all 
know, our arms have been honored 
with glorious victories over the 
Russians; and thus we have suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to their 
encroachment upon Manchuria: but 
a still greater struggle will come after 
the conclusion of the present war ; 
yet struggle means expansion, and 
great expansion we must make now 
or never. No one will deny it, 
when I say that, in order to: make 
such great national expansion and 
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growth as to be unprecedented in 
the history of Japan, the people 
should have sound education and 
firm conviction. On reviewing the 
educational work the Aoyama Gakuin 
has been and is doing, I find that 
such an organization best meets the 
demands of the 20th century. Al- 
though I can not say that I have 
deeply studied religion, yet I believe 
that Protestantism is the most ad- 
vanced form of Christianity. There 
is a possibility, I think, that the 
centre of civilization will come round 
to the Continent of the Far East, 
when this advanced religion has 
rightly been interwoven into the 
thoughts of the nation and the nation 
has progressed with the times. I 
believe any nation that makes an 
antiquated faith its state religion 
will in no long time cease to exist. 
Therefore, I hope the students as 
well as the teachers of the Aoyama 
Gakuin will endeavor to live up to 
-the teaching of Christ. 

Just a few words before con- 
cluding. No other country allows 
more religious liberty than the 
United States of America and our 
country, Japan. All other countries 
of the world, though they profess 
to be Christian, are far from allowing 
religious liberty at all. To cite the 
worst of all, how is it in Russia? 
The Constitution of Japan grants 
individual religious liberty, and so 
we can select and believe the best 
form of religion in the world. On 
this point, it is just the same with 
the United States of America. Iam 
sanguine enough to believe that the 
result of this present war will bring 
about a harmonious combination of 
Western and Eastern civilizations ; 
and no man can more highly appreciate 
than I do the noble labors of the 
Aoyama Gakuin, as one of the best 
instruments in bringing about this 
bappy union. It is my _ earnest 
prayer that prosperity will crown the 
work of this College; that the exist- 
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ing happy relations between America 
and Japan may grow more intimate 
and friendly ; and that the ideals of 
young men educated here in this 
college may become higher and 
nobler, thus enabling them to add 
more lustre to the civilization of the 
Twentieth Century. Being informed 
that the College has already set about 
extending its school buildings and its 
work this year, I can not but offer my 
hearty thanks, together with the rest 
of the nation, for the sympathy and 
benevolence of a friendly neighbor, 
whose constant assistance has been 
invaluable to us. May the noble 
work of the Aoyama Gakuin bring 
forth good fruit in great abundance ! 


Under the title Akamon no Uchi- 
soto, the Koye publishes a number of 
news items respecting the Imperial 
University professors. Among them 
we find the following: A certain 
popular professor in lecturing on Art. 
243 of the Penal Code observed the 
other day that there is no country in 
the world that has so few believers 
and so many objects of worship as 
Japan. Here the latter greatly exceed 
the former. The same _ professor 
observed that the attitude of the com- 
pilers of the penal code to the native 
creeds was by no means one of vene- 
ration or even intelligent appreciation, 
or some of the laws would have been 
omitted. The very fact that Arts. 
263 and 426 condemn the pollution of 
shrines and acts of disrespect to ima- 
ges, etc., shows that these acts are 
sufficiently common to be legislated 
against. The truth is that in many 
country places the most shameful 
disrespect is shown habitually to ob- 
jects of worship; they being placed 
close to manure heaps or still worse 
places. The professor referred to 
above one day observed that Japan 
has to thank Christians for crucifixion 
as a form of punishment practised in 
old Japan. 
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MEDICAL WORK IN JAPAN.* 


By Joun C. Brerry, M.D. 


Dr. James C. Hepburn, now living 
at East Orange, New Jersey, in his 
ninetieth year, was the first medical 
missionary to Japan. He had labored 
at Singapore in 1840, and at Amoy 
from 1841 to 1846, laying the foun- 
dation of a work that has since spread 
over the entire Fokien province. 
Compelled to return to this country 
by the ill-health of Mrs. Hepburn, 
he settled in New York, where he 
soon built up a lucrative practice, 
which he conducted for thirteen years. 
With this thorough preparation for 
effective work, he reached Kanagawa 
in October, 1859, as the representative 
of the Presbyterian church. A Bud- 
dhist temple was secured for residence, 
the idols removed, and the building 
converted into a Christian home. The 
rigid edicts against Christianity made 
it a prohibited faith, but Dr. Hepburn 
began at once a religious service in 
his house, to which foreign residents 
were invited. Unable, however, be- 
cause of the opposition of the Japanese 
authorities, to establish a hospital and 
dispensary at Kanagawa, he purchased 
property in Yokohama in 1862. Here, 
on the foreign concession, he was 
able to conduct his work without 
opposition. 

In 1863, at the earnest request ofa 
Japanese physician, who wished an 
education for his grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Hepburn began a school for girls— 
“the mustard seed of education for 
women and girls in Japan.” ‘ Japan- 
ese women are without understand- 
ing,’ said the Emperor in 1871. ““A 
stupid woman is less troublesome in 
the family than one that is wise,” 
was the sentiment of Confucius. And 
yet, within twenty-five years from the 


* Extracts from a pamphlet published under 
the auspices of the Women’s Board of Mis- 
sions, Boston. 
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beginning of Mrs. Hepburn’s school, © 
a million and a half Japanese girls 
were under school instruction. To- 
day the aim of the Government is, 
“no village with an ignorant family, 
and no family with an ignorant 
member.” 

For fifteen years Dr. Hepburn con- 
tinued in active medical work, per- 
forming many surgical operations till 
then unknown in Japan. Asan oculist, 
he attained a high degree of skill, 
while his gentle manner and kindly 
sympathy made him a most valuable 
worker in those early days of strong 
anti-foreign prejudice and bitter ha- 
tred of Christianity. He had the full 
confidence of the foreign community, 
who contributed liberally toward the 
support of his dispensary. He would 
never take any remuneration for his 
work, holding, wisely, that this was 
given in Christ's name as a ministry 
of service to the people, and was above 
pecuniary reward. At the age of 
sixty years, he withdrew from active 
medical practice and devoted his time 
to literary and evangelistic work. 
He prepared the first English-Japanese 
dictionary, a work of superior excel- 
lence, took a leading part in the 
translation of the New Testament 
Scriptures, and prepared a Japanese 
Bible Dictionary. For forty years he 
labored as physician, evangelist, trans- 
lator and lexicographer. His eminent 
service for Japan has been highly 
esteemed by her people, but she still 
remains immensely his debtor. Some 
day may there bea monument erected 
to the memory of Japan’s first Medical 
Missionary ! 

In November, 1859, the Reformed 
Church of America (Dutch) sent to 
Kanagawa Dr. D. B. Simmons, the 
second medical missionary to reach 
Japan. After a year of effort, Dr. 
Simmons resigned from the service of 
his Board and engaged in private 
practice. He was a most agreeable 
and lovable character, and exerted a 
refining influence among the Japanese, 
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by whom he was greatly loved and 
respected. 

In May, 1872, the writer was sent 
by the American Board as its first 
medical missionary in Japan. He was 
cordially welcomed by the Mission, 
who, during all the years of his service, 
loyally co-operated with him in every 
possible way to make his work a 
success. A few months after reaching 
Kobe, he accepted, with the advice 
of the Mission, the position of Direct- 
or of the International Hospital, where 
he was also permitted to havea 
dispensary for the Japanese and wards 
for in-patients. A year later, he re- 
signed and accepted the appointment 
of Foreign Director of the Prefectural 
Hospital, in connection with which 
service, and with the co-operation of 
Japanese physicians, he established 
dispensaries in Akashi, Kakugawa, 
Himeji. Sanda, Arima and Hiogo. 
In these dispensary buildings Christian 
services were held, thus constituting 
the beginnings of Christian interest 
and of Christian organizatiou in these 
localities. Christian physicians con- 
nected with these medical services 
became officers and leading members 
of the churches later organized. 
About this time a government regula- 
tion provided that no licenses should 
be granted to physicians to practice 
after the Chinese system of medicine, 
but that all new applicants for medi- 
cal practice would be required to pass 
all examination in western medical 
science. This popularized at once 
our system of medicine, and sent to the 
hospitals and dispensaries throngs of 
men, young and old, eager to learn, 
who, at every dispensary service. 
would bring their difficult cases for 
consultation and treatment. 

Five years later, the writer became 
similarly connected with the Okayama 
Prefectural Hospital, and there 
established, as at Kobe, and with like 
results, dispensary stations in the 
surrounding towns, and five years 
later still, established the Doshisha 
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Hospital and Training School for 
Nurses at Kyoto. The first five 
thousand dollars for the founding of 
this latter work were contributed by 
ladies, and annual appropriations 
were regularly made by the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, Boston. Miss 
Linda Richards, now of the Training 
School of the Worcester Insane 
Hospital, was the first superintendent, 
and Dr. Sara Buckley medical associ- 
ate. This was the first nurse’s school 
proposed for Japan, and the first 
established under missionary auspices. 
It is one of the highest and most 
productive forms of missionary service, 
and should have a place in every 
mission where there is medical work. 

Of this medical work and its in- 
fluence during the “ seventies’’ and 
early ‘eighties,’ Rev. Dr. John H. 
De Forest writes: “It is hke a dream 
in these days of absolute freedom of 
travel and work to look back only 
thirty years and see how medical men 
were in the vanguard of the mission- 
aries, going before them, allaying 
the apprehensions, and changing the 
prejudices of the people, and thus 
preparing the way for the wide pro- 
clamation of the Gospel. They were 
the ones who made it possible to hire 
houses and open preaching places, 
where otherwise it would not have 
been done for long years.” The 
founding of the hospital and training 
school at Kyoto was a powerful factor 
in removing local prejudice against 


our Christian college there. 


Dr. Henry Laning was the next 
medical missionary to reach Japan, 
coming under the auspices of the 
American Episcopal church, July 4, 
1873. After three months, he secured 
rooms ina Japanese house near the 
Foreign Concession, Osaka, for a 
dispensary, where his work was car- 
ried on until the spring of 1880, 
when the St. Barnabas Hospital was 
built and occupied. He is still con- 
nected with his hospital, which, under 
his skilland management, has become 
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self-supporting. The statistics of the 
year ending June 30, 1904, are as 
follows: Visits by out-patients 9,390, 
of which 2,815 were charity cases. 
New cases, 3,420; visits made to 
patients at their homes, 480; treated 
in the wards, 81; number of days of 
treatment of in-patients, 2,100. The 
salutary influence of this noble work 
has gone to the remotest regions of 
Central Japan. 

Dr. R. B. Teusler, a later appoint- 
ment under the same Board, is in 
charge of St. Luke’s Hospital, in 
Tokyo. This is one of the largest of 
the present mission hospitals in Japan. 
Located at the capital, it has a large 
field of operations, and does a most 
acceptable work for both Japanese 
and foreigners. The Episcopal 
Church gives increasing attention to 
medical work, having seven dispen- 
saries and hospitals out of a total of 
fourteen now in the country. 

Dr. Wallace Taylor, of Oberlin, 
was the second: physician to reach the 
field under the American Board. He 
came both as an ordained clergyman 
and graduate in medicine, and was 
ready, therefore, to take up either 
branch of service. On reaching Kobe, 
he accompanied the writer on a 
medical tour to Akashi, Kakugawa, 
and Himeji. On the third day of 
this service, being recalled to Osaka 
on account of illness in the Mission, 
he remained to carry on the service, 
Mrs. Berry acting as interpreter. So 
impressed was he with the opportuni- 
ties for medical work at that stage of 
missionary effort, that he decided to 
devote his time wholly to this line of 
service. Heisstill on the field (Osaka), 
where for thirty years he has, with 
signal ability asa surgeon, conducted 
a work of magnitude. He also visits 
Hiogo once a week, and, in company 
with Japanese physicians, carries on 
the work at the Hiogo dispensary. 

Dr. Arthur H. Adams, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, reached Japan, under the 
American Board, November, 1875, 
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A graduate of Wesleyan University, 
of Yale College (1867), of Yale Semi- 
nary (1872), and of Yale Medical 
School (1874), he brought to his 
work rare gifts and accomplishments. 
Tactful in his co-operation with the 
Japanese, magnanimous and _ self- 
sacrificing, he soon won a place in 
the hearts of his friends, who cherish 
for him still the highest regard and 
fondest recollection. In connection 
with Japanese physicians in Osaka, 
he established there a well-organized 
medical work, which is now carried 
on by Dr. Taylor. He died’ of 
typhoid fever Nov. 23, 1878. He 
was greatly beloved. 

Shortly after this the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland sent to 
the field Dr. H. Faulds, to be located 
at Tokyo. He was the first physician 
sent out from Great Britain. He was 
a man of exceptional ability, an easy 
writer, a good speaker, and of scien- 
tific attainments. He established a 
promising work, but soon retired 
from the field. 

The Edinburgh Medical Missionary 
Society now sent out Dr. Palm. He 
was an ideal missionary. Of ex- 
ceptional ability both as a physician 
and as a surgeon, he established, and 
for about ten years conducted, a large 
work at Niigata. He was a forceful 
speaker, and his large capacity for 
work enabled him to do much to 
carry forward both the religious and 
medical work of his station. He 
needed help, however, and in its 
absence he was forced to retire from 
the field, when the station passed 
under the care of the American Board. 
An active and consecrated body of 
Christians, and a wide-spread in- 
fluence for good, were the result of 
Dr. Palm’s successful work in the 
populous and wealthy province of 
Niigata. 

Dr. Macdonald, of Canada, next 
came, under the auspices of the 
Canadian Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions. For several years he resided 
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at Shidzuoka, and later in Tokyo. 
He has an impressive personality, is a 
physician of unusual ability, renders 
most acceptable service to missionaries 
and others, and has the full confidence 
of all who know him. He is highly 
respected by the Japanese.* 

I cannot close this personal refer- 
ence to the medical missionary force of 
Japan without mentioning another 
who is unconnected with any mission 
board—Dr. W. Norton Whitney. In- 
heriting from his sainted mother a 
strong love for the Japanese people, he 
sought and obtained from Washing- 
ton an appointment as interpreter 
to the United States Legation at 
Tokyo. He early established a Christ- 
ian hospital and dispensary for the 
Japanese, and invited to his aid native 
Christian associates. It was soon 
found that the hospital work would 
not permit a divided strength, and so, 
in a spirit of heroic self-sacrifice, he 
resigned his official position at the 
Legation, and gave himself entirely 
to this medical service. From his 
work in Tokyo an influence has radi- 
ated to the most distant portions of 
the realm. For seventeen years this 
work has been carried on, during 
which time about twenty thousand 
people have received medical help, 
and learned as well of the precious- 
ness of the Gospel of Christ. Dr. 
Whitney is widely recognized as an 
oculist of ability, and he is a most 
devout Bible student. In this noble 
work of consecration Dr. Whitney is 
ably supported by his wife, an English 
lady of refinement and great intel- 
ligence. His work is chiefly sup- 
ported by friends in England and 
America, and by gifts in Japan. 

Reference. to the work for lepers in 
Tokyo at Miss Youngman’s asylum, 
and to thatat Koyama under the care 
of the Roman Catholic Church must 
not be omitted from the list. Leprosy 
isa great scourge among the Japanese, 

* [Died Jan. 3, 1905. See March issue of 
EvANGELIst.— Editor. | 
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and one of the most pathetic sights to 


be seen>'in., that ‘fair land’ is the 
mendicant leper wandering from 


shrine to shrine and from temple to 
temple in the vain hope of receiving 
miraculous relief. The mistaken idea 
that the disease is transmitted : by 
heredity still prevails, and social 
ostracism is therefore sternly applied 
to every member of a family con- 
taining a leper. Concealment of their 
misfortune is the first instinct in the 
minds of these unfortunates, and by 
confinement within the family circle its 
members are constantly exposed to 
the dangers of this communicable 
disease. No remedy for its successful 
treatment has yet been discovered, 
and the removal of these unfortunates 
from families and communities to 
asylums is a great blessing. No form 
of Christian charity is more apprecia- 
ted than this.—Japan Mail. 


This being the 25th year since 
Bishop Nicolai was appointed to the 
bishopric in Japan, a ceremony in 
celebration of the event was held in 
the Surugadai Cathedral of the Sezézo- 
kwai (Greek Church) in Tokyo on the 
1 th inst. -After the 7e Deum, at 8 
o’clock a.m., Father Chiba, represent- 
ting members of the church, con- 
gratulated the Bishop on the results 
of his labours. Mr. Iwasawa, D.D., 
delivered a speech in which he praised 
the work of Bishop Nicolai, after 
which 302 telegrams of congratulation 
were read. The Bishop answered in 
brief self-depreciatory words. Some 
500 members were present on that 
occasion. Japan Mail. 


Recent books on Japan are 
the following ;—“‘ Port Arthur,” by 
Frederic Villiers, and ‘‘ The Russo- 
Japanese War,” by Thomas Cowen, 
both war correspondents. Revell 
announces “ The White Peril in the 
Far East,’ by Réws 5. L. Gulick. 
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TEXT-BOOKS IN ETHICS. 


The ethical attitude of the Depart- 
ment of Education to-day is naturally 
keenly scrutinized by religious teach- 
ers, philosophers and educationists of 
all schools and, it would seem, by 
certain prominent politicians, too. We 
regret that we have not yet been able 
to thoroughly examine the series of 
text-books known as the Kokutez 
Shushin Kyokwasho, which appeared 
last fall; but we find an interesting 
article in the January Zazyd written 
by Dr. Kato Hiroyuki, which explains 
the general line adopted by the com- 
pilers of these works. Dr. Kato was 
a member of the Committee appoint- 
ed to examine and report on these 
books. Since he approves of the 
views to which they have given 
expression, he now comes forward in 
their defence against the attacks of 
certain elder statesmen. ln gthe 
introduction to his article, Dr. Kato 
says that the compilers of the text- 
books and the Committee appointed 
to pronounce an opinion on their 
suitability for school use welcome 
criticism. They do not claim infal- 
libility nor even freedom from the 
defects incident to work of this kind. 
Dr. Kato claims to have read all the 
most important comments of the 
press. He says that the best review 
of the books he has seen was written 
by an Englishman residing in Saga 
Prefecture. This gentleman has evi- 
dently examined the books with 
great care and his criticism is charac- 
terized by thorough impartiality, says 
Dr. Kato. These text-books have, 
we are told by Dr. Kato, not given 
satisfaction to certain elder statesmen, 
and they, considering the subject 
very important, have addressed a 
letter to Mr. Kubota, the Minister 
of Education, stating. that in their 
opinion the compilers of the text- 
books have not given — sufficient 
weight to the culture of loyalty 
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and patriotism. They do not deny 
that these subjects are treated, here 
and there, but they are put on a 
level with the development of in- 
dependence of spirit, self-reliance, 
and the like; whereas, in the opinion 
of these old statesmen, they should 
occupy a higher rank. Dr. Kato 
informs us that the correspondence 
on this subject will shortly be 
published, but in the meanwhile he 
can assure the public that traditional 
Japanese ethical teaching is embodied 
in the text-books in a most unmis- 
takable manner. But at the same 
time he andthe compilers of the 
books are strongly of opinion that 
the altered circumstances of the 
country demand that Japan should 
add some new elements to the moral 
training she gives her young people, 
and the most important of these 
elements is the cultivation of self+ 
respect and independence of spirit. 
In Japan these qualities are not so 
highly developed as they are in the 
West, observes Dr. Kato, and this 
fact militates considerably against 
Japan’s success when competing with 
foreigners. That the culture - of 
these virtues need not interfere with 
loyalty and devotion may be demon- 
strated, says Dr. Kato, by the history 
of moral development in England. 
In that country great loyalty and 
patriotism are joined to independ- 
ence and self-defence. There is 
great public spirit alongside of high 
development of individual character. 
It is undoubtedly this combination 
that has enabled the Anglo-Saxon 
race to wield the power they now 
possess in every part of theworld. 
And Japan cannot do better than 
follow in their footsteps. She need 
lose none of her loyalty or pat- 
riotism by paying increased attention 
to the development of individual 
character.—/apan Mail. 
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The Council Mews 


In the recent arti- 
cle? on “ The . Past, 
Present and Future 
of the Question of 
Independence of the Church of Christ 
of Japan” by Rev. S. Ishida, occur 
these paragraphs :—‘‘ This was the 
reason for the adoption by the 
Synod of 1897 of the following 
definition: ‘A Co-operating Mission 
is a mission working within the 
bounds of the Presbytery and which 
conducts all its evangelistic work 
through a committee, half of whom 
are appointed by the Mission and 
an equal number appointed by the 
Presbytery ’. Also a Committee 
was appointed for negotiations with 
the Council of Missions. But that 
body disapproved the Synod’s de- 
finition of ‘Co-operation’ and re- 
turned’ a firm repli to. 'the ‘effect 
that co-operation was impossible on 
the basis of that definition. This 
reply, presented to the Synod of 
1898, called forth the following re- 
solution,—‘ That for the present the 
negotiations be carried no farther’, 
and ‘That, although, unfortunately, 
co-operation had not been brought 
about, the friendly relations between 
beth parties should be strengthened, 
and, as far as possible, the attitude 
of mutual helpfulness. should be 
maintained’. With this action form- 
al co-operation between the missions 
and the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai 
ceased to exist. There are now 
no co-operating missions. In the 
Compendium of the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai for 1902, occurs the ex- 
pression ‘ Secretaries of the Co-oper- 
ating Missions’ with a list of names 
and addresses, but this is a mistake.” 

A. difference of opinion as. to. the 
definition of some important word 


SHALL WE CHANGE 
OUR NAME ? 


has been a fruitful source of dis- 
cussion and dissension in church 
history throughout the ages, and 
“co-operation”? seems to be one 
of those discussion breeding words 
here in Japan. 

Many of those who have been 
in the country as long as fifteen 
years recail the time when the air 
was rent with argument over the 
matter of “ co-operation ”, the mean- 
ing of the word then being con- 
sidered by some to necessitate the 
contributing of seven yen by the 
missions of the Council, (i.e. one 
yen each), to every one yen raised 
by the native church, and entrusting 
the expenditure of the. whole to a 
committee of the Dendo Kyoku, a 
certain number of whom were to be 
appointed by the missions. 

At that time it seemed to some 
that true co-operation could be at- 
tained on no other basis, and many 
words were expended in trying to 
bring the whole Council around to 
that view. Ultimately, however, the 
plan was rejected. The Dendo 
Kyoku became an entirely inde- 
pendent body and the missions pros- 
ecuted their separate work as before, 
the results of their labors all ulti- 
mately going to the enlarging and 
strengthening of the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai. 

Then in 1897, as Mr. Ishida says, 
the question was brought up again 
by the Synod, which formulated its 
definition of “Co-operation” as 
given above and_ requested the 
Council to accept and act upon it. 
In reply the Council formulated its 
views as follows :— 

Resolved, that in view of individual 
and widely differing responsibilities, 
co-operation is, in the opinion of 
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the Council, best carried out where 
the Japanese Church organization, in 
its sessions, presbyteries and Synod, 
directs all ecclesiastical matters a- 
vailing itself of the counsels and 
assistance of the missions or mis- 
sionaries as occasion arises; while 
the missions direct their own edu- 
cational, evangelistic and other mis- 
sionary operations, availing themselves, 
likewise, of whatever counsel and 
assistance they may. be able to 
obtain from their brethren in the 
Japanese Church; aad that under 
these circumstances, it does not seem 
best to enter into co-operation as 
defined by the Synod. 

On receiving this, the Synod of 
1898 passed the following :—‘‘ Re- 
solved, 2. That, ‘inasmuch, as _ it 
appears that the Synod and the 
Council of Missions differ in opinion 
regarding the wisest method of 
Co-operation, further consideration 
of the question be postponed for 
the present.” 

Although in this resolution it is 
stated that the difference of opinion 
is concerning szethods of Co-operation, 
yet the Committee of Synod reported 
tnat the ‘‘ Co-operating Missions are 
unwilling to co-operate in any 
formal or official sense of the term”, 
and Mr. Ishida here says, ‘“ With 
this action formal co-operation ceased 
to exist’, that is, in 1898. 

It might be objected that, as the 
attitude of the Missions had not 
changed, ‘(ceased fo- exist” is a 
wrong expression; if there ever had 
been co-operation, there still was 
co-operation as far as the missions 
were concerned. And the missions 
continued to prosecute their work, 
establish and carry on their £ogzsho, 
evangelistic meetings, Sunday schools, 
Bible classes, tract and Bible distri- 
bution, personal visitations, and 
numerous other methods, by which, 
through the personal work — of 
missionaries and of Japanese sup- 
ported and directed by them, the 
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Gospel has been proclaimed, in- 
quirerers have been instructed, and, 
to some extent, Christians have 
been edified, and the fruits of such 
efforts have, as far as possible, been 
brought into the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai. 

Now again the meaning of the 
word “Co-operation” seems likely 
to come up, and to become, again, 
a cause of discussion, possibly of 
dissension. The Synod, or some 
members thereof, evidently do not 
like us to be called “ The Council 
of Missions Co-operating with the 
Church of Christ in Japan”. It 
does seem to be a misnomer, for 
‘‘Co-operation”’ implies a mutual 
interchange of help. Now though 
the missions are, unquestionably, 
working for the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai, the Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwai is not working for the missions, 
Both are working for the same 
end—the extension of the Kingdom 
of God in this land, and the upbuild- 
ing of the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai. 

But though we are, undoubtedly, 
co-operating in the work, yet because 
of this lack of mutuality, that is, 
because we do not receive help in 
the direction and prosecution of our 
work from the Synod, it may be 
contended that we are not co-oper- 
ating in the working. To use a 
figure, we are both hauling stones 
to build the same temple, that is 
co-operating in the work, but we 
are not yoked together in drawing 
the loads, but each pulls his own 
cart, so we are not co-operating in 
the working. And if either party 
chooses to repudiate the word 
“ Co-operation ”’, the other party per- 
haps can not insist upon using it. 

The seven missions are probably 
agreed that they are co-operating 
together, so we can still be the 
“ Co-operating Missions”’. The 
question is what name shall we 
give to our relation to the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai ? 
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-In these days “Alliance” is a 
much used word in the potitical 
world. It is probably a well under- 
stood word. It seems also to be an 
elastic word, and one that is grateful 
to the ear. Might we not call our- 
selves “‘ The Council of Co-operating 
Missions in Alliance with the Church 
of Christ in Japan ”’? 

It would be well if those mem- 
bers of the Council who have facts 
and ideas in mind which might 
throw light on the subject would 
kindly contribute them to the COUN- 
CIL NEWS,. so that we all may 
get an intelligent grasp of the sub- 
ject before the meeting of Council 
next summer. 


THE NEXT MEETING 
OF THE COUNCIL. 
By Rev. Wm. EB. Lampe. 


About one hun- 
dred and fifty 
missionaries are 
helping to build up the ‘“ Church of 
Christ in Japan”’, which is the largest 
Protestant denomination in Japan. We 
say that we form the Council of Mis- 
sions co-operating with this church, but 
it is to be feared that most of us are 
working singly and are overlooking 
the fact that we have a relation 
and responsibility to the church as a 
whole. Weare not simply individuals 
working for a local church, a preach- 
ing place, nor are we in a vague 
sense “trying to make Japan Chris- 
tian.” While working in harmony 
with other denominations, it is our 
duty to make the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai a strong Christian body. 

It is my conviction that we mis- 
sionaries of the Council cannot fully 
exercise our influence for Christ in 
this land, unless we get into a little 
closer touch with the organization of 
the native church. It is not essential 
that we should become members, or 
that we should try to have a voice in 
the councils of the church; but we 
must feel and have the Japanese 
church, as a church, feel that we are 
a part of their number in carrying 
out the plans of the denomination, or 
we may soon find that we are quite 
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outside the very church with which 
we are co-operating. In past years 
the missionaries of the Council had 
much influence in shaping the doc- 
trines and policies of the Nzhon Kiri- 
suto Kyokwai and this is still an impor- 
tant part of our work. If we work 
sympathetically and with tact our 
help will be welcome. Missionaries 
are still needed in order that our 
church may be strongly evangelical 
and deeply spiritual. 

Some years ago the proceedings 
of the Synod of the “f Church of Christ 
in Japan” were printed with the 
report of the Council of Missions, but 
for the last five or six years this has 
not been done. We probably all 
receive the minutes of the Synod every 
year; but these are in Japanese, and it 
may be questioned if many of us are 
keeping ourselves informed as to 
what is actually going on in the native 
church. This is not only a time of 
crisis for the nation, but the Nzhon 
Kirisuto Kyokwat is at this time pas- 
sing through a crisis in its history. 
Now, if ever, the Council of Missions 
should be more than a name. 

Eight different Missions compose 
the Council, and, although we are all 
working for one church, unless we as 
a Council feel that weare one body, we 
cannot effectively co-operate with the 
church we love. Let us consider the 
meeting of the Council our annual 
Mission meeting. Let us all attend 
the meeting in order to become 
acquainted with each other and to 
take counsel together how we can 
help our churchat this important time. 

We rejoice that the last two meet- 
ings were interesting and helpful; let 
us make the meeting at Karuizawa 
next July the best one so far in the 
history of the Council. Ifin making 
our plans for the summer we arrange 
to be present at the meeting, and if in 
meantime we consider how we as a 
Council can render greatest service to 
the native church at this time, we shall 
be doing valuable missionary work. 


bee The Japan 
Mr... Ballagh 
FROM é 
writes of the 
REV. J. H. BALLAGH. ; 
many Chris- 


tians who have glorified God in the 
manner of their death as they had 
in life, and of the opportunitles of wit- 
nessing for Christ afforded by public 
funerals. He speaks in particular of 
two instances. One is that of a man, 
for thirty-two years a_light-house 
keeper, who, it was said, had led 
more than thirty under light-keepers 
to embrace Christianty. His funeral 
was held in the village Buddhist 
temple, as being the only building 
availible for the purpose. “In the 
temple, which was open on two sides, 
there was space for the mourners and 
friends, who all stood on one side, 
and for the chiet officials and light- 
keepers to be seated on rugs spread 
on the floor, while a large crowd of 
old and young, men, women, and 
children, filled the doors and the yard 
and the graveyard near by, all eager 
to witness the first Christian funeral. 
Aside from the little disturbance at 
the outset, owing to the crush for cake 
distribution, it was very quiet and the 
services and the occasion, we trust, 
one long to live in memory. Mr. 
Fueki, an evangelist of the Eng. 
Church Mission, acted as chairman, 
read the Scriptures, offered prayer, 
and read the hymns. Miss Inouye 
Riso and a cousin, as the chief 
mourner, clad in white silk, led the 
singing. The address fell to myself, 
when the Christian’s triumph over 
death, and its source, was presented, as 
taught by our Lord and the Apostle 
Paul,—a presentation of victory over 
the last enemy that, I hope, will lead 
many to seek to become more than 
conquerors through Him who hath 
loved us and gave Himself for us.” 
Mr. Ballagh also mentions the 
funeral in Tateyama of the first beliver 
there, an old lady, who had lived :a 
consistent Christian life, and whose 
serenity in death and well conducted 
Christian funeral made a most ex+ 
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cellent impression upon the people. 
“As Wesley said of the converts of 
his day, we, certainly, may say. of 
of the Japanese Christians, ‘They: 
die well.’ ” ; 


Rev. D. B. Schneder; 
D. Die (Président patot 
North Japan College, 
Sendai, sailed with his 
family on the Coptie on April 15th 
for’ America, . The Doctors yte 
represent the Japan Mission of the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States at the meeting of the General 
Synod of that church at Allentown, 
Pa., in May. Both he and his wife 
are so busy with missionary work 
that it was almost impossible for 
them to leave at this time and they 
will be sadly missed during their 
absence. The North Japan College 
is in flourishing condition, and Dr. 
Schneder will return to Japan in 
September in time for the opening 


FACTS AND 
RUMORS. 


of the fall term in the fine new 
fifty thousand yen recitation hall. 
Mrs. Schneder will remain in 


America several years with the three 
daughters, Mary, Margaret and Clara. 

The Deputation from the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church of America, consisting of 
the President of the Board, Dr. 
Hutton, the Secretary, Dr. Cobb, 
and a member of the Woman’s 
Board, Mrs. Olcott, who have been 
making a trip around the world to 
visit the missions of that church, 
arrived in Yokohama, March 23; 
and sailed on the Korea, April 5th. 
During the ten days of ‘their stay. 
they were able to get as thorough 
and comprehensive a grasp of the 
conditions of mission work as re- 
ceptions and commencements in To- 
kyo and Yokohama could give 
them. They also visited Rev. F. S. 
Scudder in Nagano and spent a day 
in getting an idea of conditions, op- 
portunities and needs in the mission’s 
great evangelistic field in Shinshiu/ 
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It is to be regretted that the 
evangelistic work of this mission 
has been decreasing of late years. 
Owing to lack of means and workers, 
the work in one station after another 
has been dropped. The appropri- 
ations of that mission for evangelistic 
work for the current year are 6,000 
Yen and for educational work 

10,000 Yen. 
The Commencement Exercises of 
the Joshi Gakuin in Tokyo, the 
Miyagi Jo Gakko in Sendai, and 
the Ferris Seminary and the Kyo- 
ritsu Jo Gakko and of the Woman’s 
Union Bible School in Yokohama 
all were carried out with great 
success and did great credit to all 
concerned, as did doubtless the 
Commencement Exercises of all the 
other schools and colleges of the 
Council. 

An inter-denominational union is 
presaged by the announcement of 
the engagement of Miss A. W. Jones, 
of -the West. Pres. Mission, of 
Osaka, and Rev. H. J. Bennett of 
the American Board Mission. 

Mr. Peeke writes of a Charity 
Concert gotten up by the four Chris- 
tian churches of Kagoshima and 
says :— 

“But what impressed me was the 
difference it showed in the position 
of the Christian community in Kago- 
shima now and ten years ago. At 
that time our Sunday morning audi- 
ence: Was seven “on eight; sit is 
now forty or fifty. With the other 
emurches it is thewsame. At that 
time such a project as this could 
MOL wavenpeen dreamed: of. The 
concert was given two nights, and 
each night over a thousand people 
paid their fee and enjoyed the enter- 
tainment in spite of the fact that 
it was a Christian undertaking. 

“The Kagoshima church is the 
banner church in the island of our 


forces. It is only one-fourth self- 
supporting, but the organization is 


well carried out. Our Kagoshima 
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work has three Sunday schools, 
the professor of German in the 
college being the superintendent of 
one. All told, they muster nearly 
two hundred children. I do not 
know the reason, but the Sunday 
school work over the whole island 
is in incomparably better condition 
than in the past. It is a force to 
be reckoned with, and this is only 
the beginning. It is. possible to 
get teachers now, and that does 
much to insure the schools’ success. 
Gov't school teachers and college 
students among our. Christians are 
now competent and proud to engage 
in this work, and the results are 
good accordingly.” 

Mr. Logan of the Southern Pres. 
Mission was ready to go to Sasebo 
in the month of January, and Mr. 
Peeke would thus have been re- 
lieved of one out-station; but just 
then the Japanese squadron returned 
from Port Arthur, and the entrance 
of foreigners into Sasebo was in- 
terdicted, and may be for some time 
veto liuissyapityestor: bic mcity ais 
great in needs and opportunities. 

Rev. and Mrs. Howard Harris are 
at home in Rahway, New _ Jersey. 
They had a delightfnl trip as far as 
Naples, but from there had rough 
weather all the way. We note from 
a letter :—‘‘ For five days and nights 
we did not sleep, expecting the ship 
to go to the bottom. We were short 
of coal and had to go into Halifax 
for a new supply; while going in, we 
got into a blinding snow storm and 
terrible cold. Sixty of the passengers 
were so frightened they left the 
steamer there. We got into New 
York the 26th of Dec., five days late. 
Our friends were very anxious about 
us, and the 26 pound turkey was 
waiting.” 

Do not Sec. 1 and’ See: 5 of the 
i Anded-- Churches™ Resolution ”~ of 
Daikwai seem a sort of echo of the 
“ Nevius Plan ”’ so familiar to us nine 
or ten years ago, and which called 
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forth so much discussion at one of 
our meetings of Council? If the 
spirit we so desired to cultivate is 
developed, is it not a cause for thanks- 
giving, though we have something 
of the feeling Paul expresses in the 
first chapter of Philippians ? 

“ Section 1. Assisted churches shall 
be regarded as having lost their 
standing as churches. 

““Section 5. That churches, depart- 
ing from the evils of an indifferent 
individualism or localism, should be 
bound together, large and small, 
strong and weak, in mutual helpfulness, 
in the spirit of Christ. For the 
culture of faith and for progress, it is 
neccessary that a way be opened for 
the common employment of talents 
and means by forming among the 
churches the bond of a voluntary 
alliance for the purpose of mutual 
improvement and effective missionary 
work. To this end, Synod shall elect 
a committee of three to work up this 
matter among the churches.” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The wide-spread interestin religious 
questions in this country is becoming 
manifest in many ways. Inthe Kanda 
Ward of Tokyo, where there are 
thousands. of students, a ‘‘ Woman’s 
Religious Society ”’ has been formed. 
Another society, ‘The Religious 
Investigation Society,” is planning to 
start amagazine to becalled, ‘Modern 
Religion” (or ‘Religion for the 
climes.”7) ‘ 

In the non-Christian religions, as 
well as among the various Christian 
bodies, there is increased activity. 
The writer picked up at the Shimbashi 
Station reading table recently a Bud- 
dhist weekly in which were stirring 
appeals for evangelistic activity and 
for efforts on behalf of the men of the 
army and navy and their dependent 
relatives. 

‘There is a great demand,” says 
a writer ina Japanese religious paper, 
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“ for Christian books and magazines, 
not of the small and shallow kind, 
but those which are suitable for the 
systematic study of religion, collections 
of doctrinal sermons, &c. Mr. Uchi- 
mura’s periodical, “Bible Study ” (.Sez- 
sho no Kenkyu), continues to hold its 
readers. Vhe “ Bible Interpretation” 
of the “‘ Christian World” Company 
(Kirisuto Kyo Sekaisha) seems to 
be exactly in line with the demands 
ofthe time. It would seem that there 
is a strong desire for the publication 
of books which go still farther and 
deeper into theological subjects.” 

The news of the great Welsh revi- 
val has stirred the hearts of some of 
the Japanese pastors, and they are 
praying for a similar awakening in 
in this country. On a recent Sunday 
morning at the Reinanzaka Church, 
of which Rev. Mr. Kozaki, fomerly 
President of the Doshisha, is Pastor, 
the Welsh revival was the theme of 
an earnest sermon in which the speak- 
er combated the idea that the day of 
revivals passed with the death of 
Dwight L. Moody and urged his 
people to expect and prepare for a 
blessed revival in their own church 
and in all Japan. 

Another, writing in the Fukuin 
Shimpto, says, “ We must pray fora 
great and far-reaching revival this 
year such as the condition of the 
present time demands,” Daz Vzhon. 


The editor was very much gratified 
to hear from the lips of an inspector 
of the Educational Department that 
it is the policy of that departmeat to 
encourage private schools in Japan, 
provided only that they attain a certain 
high standard. We appreciate the 
work of public schools in Japan as 
elsewhere ; but we are also convinced 
that private schools, especially under 
Christian auspices, have an. important 
field in any country, 
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scepavtment. 


PLEDGE. 

I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, or 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco; to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 

Communications intended for the W. C. T. U. Department of “The Japan Evangelist ” 
should be addressed to Mrs. Martua A. Guy, 257 Nakazato Mura, Takinogawa, Tokto. 


Mrs. Takeda, the Jap- 


DEPARTMENT anese Supt. of this 
OF MERCY. department, says, ‘“‘ We 
Japanese are not in- 


tentionally cruel to animals, we are 
only thoughtless. We never thought 
of the paix the animal might feel.” 
I believe this true of most people of 
all nations. Let us help the rising 
generation to be more thoughtful for 
the weaker creatures. 

In giving our committee copies of 
the laws of Japan on cruelty to 
animals, Judge Tashiro said: ‘‘ These 
laws were not made with the thought 
of being kind to the animal—but only 
in pity for the person who must 
witness such sights,” (as their abuse.) 
If it makes our hearts ache to witness 
cruel deeds, how must they feel who 
experience the cruelty, be they child- 
ren or animals. 

“Out of about seven thousand 
persons who were, when children, 
carefully taught kindness to animals, 
it was found that xot one had ever 
been charged with a criminal offence. 
Out of two thousand criminals in 
American prisons, it was found that 
only twelve had any pet animal 
during childhood.” 

Teachers everywhere testify: “When 
I teach kindness to animals in school, 
my pupils become not only kinder 
to animals, but kinder to each other.” 


Some have urged, as a reason for 
not taking up the work of the Band 
of Mercy, the multiplicity of existing 
societies. Where such is the case, 
the Band of Mercy merely begs the 
members of classes, schools, and 
different meetings, to sign the Mercy 
Pledge, and devote one lesson period 
a month, a¢ /east, to humane teaching. 
There is no more fascinating study 
to children than some natural science, 
especially natural history. They 
will be glad to have more than one 
lesson a month. 

Material in Japanese for Mercy 
meetings will be found in the Shonzn 
Shimpo, a monthly paper for little 
folks, and in ‘‘ We and Our Friends,” 
a manual of twelve lessons on ani- 
mals. 

“Kodomo to Dobutsu” is the 
Japanese title of “A Letter to Child- 
ren,’ concerning animals. Other 
Japanese helps for older people are 
the Pledge-cards ; a leaflet on the 
“Need of Mercy;” the Japanese 
Laws against cruelty to Animals: 
a program for introducing Mercy 
Work iato the» WG. Us; and)-a 
leaflet on the Plan and Aim of this 
department. Some of these things 
are given away ; the others are sold 
at a price just covering printing 
and postage. Other literature will 
be issued as fast as possible. 
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Some samples of Mercy literature 
in English have been sent to differ- 
ent missionaries. If any interested 
in this work have not been supplied,, 
I will be glad to sed them upon 
notification. 

The following are the prices on 
the list of helps mentioned above.— 
Kodomo to Dobutsu, .02 sez each, 
or .75 sew for 50 copies, one yex for 
1000 Programs, Plan and Aim, Laws, 
each 5 sew per 100. 

Bible Readings, 10 sex per 100. 

Picture Pledgecards, 50 sez per 100. 

Mrs. MaupE W. MAppen, 
Asst. Nat. Supt., 


Sendai. 
That the girls and 
A MEETING 
young women of 
OFSTHE 


Japan are becoming 
greatly interested in 
the work of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is an indisputable 
fact. This is especially true of the 
students in some of the institutions for 
the higher education of young women. 

The afternoon of March eleventh, 
1905, will long be remembered as 
a memorable occasion by many girls 
and young women of Tokyo. On 
this afternoon, in response to a 
previous call, about 125 young 
women gathered in the Central 
Methodist Church for a conference 
relative to the work of the Y So- 
ciety. Of these 125 young women, 
at least 98 were already members 
of the organization, as their white 
ribbon badges testified and the roll- 
call proved. Each of the four Y. 
Societies in Tokyo, having an ag- 
gregate membership of 213, was 
well represented at this meeting. 
One of the societies: of Yokohama 


NZS OFemOKYO: 


sent two representatives also. It 
did one’s heart good to look into 
the bright eyes, eager and alert 


faces of these young recruits of the 
White-Ribbon army in Japan. 

Three newspaper reporters hon- 
ored us with their presence and kept 
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careful note of our proceedings, 
their faces not infrequently breaking 
into smiles as the enthusiasm of the 
young women over several matters 
manifested itself. 

Representatives from each society 
gave a short concise report of the 
work it had accomplished since the 
last National Convention. Our Na- 
tional Supt. of the Flower Mission 
Dept. gave a most helpful talk on 
“Lives Laid Down,” and _ practical 
suggestions for work. An excellent 
paper on temperance work for the 
children was read by the Nat. Asst. 
Supt.2of -the: L. Tale “andwa paper 
setting forth the importance and 
great need of “ Purity in Heart and 
In Life”; was given by Miss 
Hargrave. These papers were fol- 
lowed by an earnest talk on Medal 
Contests and a Parliamentary Drill 
over which the young women be- 
came greatly enthused. The Dept. 
of Hygiene was enforced by a few 
minutes of physical culture exercises 
participated in by the young women. 

A short discussion as to whether 
the Y’s should have a Unified course 
of Study, or a program for monthly 
meetings, resulted in the appointment 
of a strong committee to prepare 
both a course of study and a sugges- 
tive program for monthly meetings. 

The program which lasted for four 
hours was interspersed with , selec- 
tions of vocal and _ instrumental 
music, by solos and choruses given 
by representatives from each of the 
five societies. Several of these were 
in English and well rendered. Our 
capable National Assistant Y Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Gauntlett, presided with 
grace and dignity. The meeting 
closed with prayer, a song and the 
distribution of our new Y leaflet, 
“Yonng Woman and Temperance. 


Purity OF HEART AND OF LIFE. 


(The following paper was prepared 
and read before the Y. Conference, 
by Miss Hargrave.) 
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I have been asked to say a few 
words on the above subject. In my 
opinion this is the most important 
department in. the W..C. T. U. or- 
ganization. Purity means freedom 
from guilt or sin, innocence, chastity, 
modesty. If one keeps perfectly the 
requirements of this department, there 
will be no difficulty about all the 
others, for to be pure covers all. 

If we weigh the subject carefully, 
I think we will all agree in the 
opinion that the great responsibility 
of the purity of the nation rests upon 
the women—the mothers, each as 
queen in her home. But, I fear, this 
fact is not fully realized or we would 
not find so much to question. I think 
in this more than in other depart- 
ments there is a great deal of shifting 
of responsibility which ought not 
tobe: 

Look at this picture for a moment. 
The present war enables everyone, to 
fully realize the importance of every 
soldier doing his duty in fighting the 
enemy of his country. Every voice 
would cry “shame!” to the soldier 
who in any way tried to shirk duty 
when a great enemy is right before 
the door. Soldiers at war fight for 
the honor, for the preservation, of the 
flag which represents their country. 
Have women a duty towards this 
flag? Think for a moment, what 
is your answer? In my _ opinion 
woman’s duty and responsibility in 
regard to purity is unlimited, bound- 
less, compared to that of the soldier. 
Why ? 

First.—In our case, the enemy 
is not only before the door, but he 
is already inside the house, and, 
more than that, he is inside the 
hearts of some of our boys and girls. 

Second.—In our case, the enemy 
works in such a quiet, secret manner 
that, unless we are on our guard, we 
will not know when, or how, he will 
make his attack, until the shot has 
been fired, purity dethroned, and the 
heart covered with disgrace. 
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In working for the purity of our 
boys and girls we are doing much 
for the honor, for the preservation, 
of our flag. 

You know the heat of the sun and 
fire purify everything. Look at your 
flag! A pure. white back-ground 
with the fiery sun resting there: 
Take the outline. It is a perfect 
circle which might represent a perfect 
character. Could there be a more 
beautiful thought for a flag? I think 
not, it is a picture indeed, and were 
the people who are represented by 
this flag as pure in heart and life, 
what a picture they would present 
before the world whose gaze they 
hold to-day ! 

Your presence here to-day shows 
that you are at least interested in the 
advancement of purity among your 
people. As I try to impress upon 
you your responsibility, don’t let any- 
one say I am looking at the faults 
here and forgetting the evil in my 
own country. Alas! That is im- 
possible.. Leaving others to work 
for purity in my home-land, God 
called me to make this my adopted 
country. Therefore, it is my duty 
and my joy to do what I can for 
the building up of purity in this land. 
And to you who can do so much 
more among your own people than 
I can, I speak in all earnestness and 
love to-day, and urge you to enlist 
as brave soldiers in this war against 
impurity in all its forms. 

You may be thinking what can 
Ido, wkere can I do it, and when? 
First, it is necessary to be pure our- 
selves. We must not entertain a 
thought that will not enrich and 
elevate our characters. If we control 
our thoughts, our words and actions 
will be all right. If you find your 
own power to be insufficient for this, 
then He who made us to be “Temples 
of the Holy Ghost”’ is able; so open 
your heart, put yourself in the right 
attitude, and you will receive a@// that 
is necessary. 
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Then in your work for others, I 
will speak only of the work among 
young people and children, for this 
will be your chief responsibility ; and 
here, where the foundation must be 
laid for a pure character, this work 
is of most importance. My rule is 
this, win the love and confidence of 
the children, and teach them never 
to indulge in any conversation or do 
anything that they would be asham- 
ed to have their parents and teachers 
hear and know all about. Show 
them by illustrated talks—for this 
you can make use of the flag 
—that indulging in impure conversa- 
tion, doing things that they do not 
wish others to know about make a 
stain on their character—on the 
flag—that is very hard to eradicate. 

When—this isso important. We 
may each have our own way of 
working for the advancement of 
purity ; but we must be one in our 
continual effort. 

The sun shines out to purify and 
_ brighten life all day long. Clouds 
may come, casting their shadows, but 
the sun shines on and in time drives 
them away. So must we, though 
clouds of difficulty and opposition 
arise, let the purifying warmth of 
constant effort and strong influence 
always tell for the advancement of 
purity. Whenever and wherever we 
see anything that tends to impurity, 
we must not be silent. 

If, like brave soldiers, we go forth 
fully equipped with womanly modes- 
ty, sincere devotion and a realization 
of the responsibility resting upon us, 
unconsciously by our lives will have 
a purifying influence, and with God’s 
help and blessing we will be able to 
do much for the advancement of 
purity in the individual and in the 
home, the heart of the nation, and 
also for the honor of your flag. 


IsaBELLA M. HARGRAVE. 
March 11th, 1905. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FLORENCE 
CRITTENTON RESCUE HOME. 


Yen. 

Miss M. M. Palmer 5.00 

Miss A. L. A. Foster 5.00 

Mrs. J. P. Erdman 5 ee ESO 
Christian Endeavor, Elkton, 

Ohio, Friends’ Society 31.00 


M. A. SPENCER, TREAS. 


Died, at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., David Murray, Ph. D., 
LL. D., in the 75th year of his age. 
Dr. Murray will be remembered by 
the older residents in Japan as 
Foreign Adviser to the Department 
of Education from 1873 to 1870, dur- 
ing the formative period of the public 
school system of this country. He 
was the author of the history of 
Japan, in the “Story of the Nations 
Series.” After his departure from 
Japan, he was until 1889 Sccretary 
of “the “Board ‘of Nevents: of the 
University of the State of New York, 
in which position he rendered valu- 
able service to the cause of education. 
His later years were spent in literary 
work and in assistiug in the affairs of 
educational and benevolent  institu- 
tions in New Brunswick. He was 
decorated with the order of the Rising 
Sun in 1878. NMS IN AWe 


We often have occasion to com- 
mend the good work done by the 
Tokiwasha. Misses Baucus and 
Dickinson cannot be matched for 
their abounding resources in bring~- 
ing out striking and dainty litera- 
ture. Several of their ventures in 
new fields — inventions we might 
properly call them, have proved 
very popular. Of late they have 
been giving special attention to 
supplies for the soldiers; and these 
cannot but be popular nnd_ useful. 
Their furlough is over-due, but is 
not in sight, for they can get no one 
to fill their place while away. 

—Tidings. 
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AMER. CHRISTIAN CONVENTION. 


(From Zhe Christian Missionary.) 


The Ishimomaki 
people, who had 
waited in Kado- 
nowaki school-yard around their dif- 
ferent banners, joined the procession 
fron Kama village, and followed the 
white, unpainted coffin, covered with 
gaudy silk pall cloth, to the temple 
of Saikoji. Some carried in their 
hands tracts which they had gladly 
received from some of the young 
Christians of our church here, dis- 
tributed while waiting for the funeral 
procession. 

On reaching the temple, the crowd 
divided, part entering the building 
where the men sat on the right and 
the women on the left of the altar. 
In the center eight priests stood in 
two rows, counting their beads while 
another stout old “‘ bosan”’ conducted 
the ritualistic Buddhist service. 

The coffin bearers had rested the 
ashes of the dead man before the 
shrine, and prayers in a tongue the 
the common people could not un- 
derstand were chanted for him. 

The Woman’s Club, represented 
by twenty of its more than a hundred 
members, occupied one section and 
seven representatives of the Buddhist 
Woman’s society sat next the priests 
and mumbled some prayers in the 
service or counted their beads or nod- 
ded wearily,as women will, sometimes, 
even when it is not a Buddhist service, 
Soon the reading of the “ chuji ”— 
messages of sympathy—began, first 


A SOLDIER’S FUNERAL 
IN ISHINOMAKI. 
Alice M. True 
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by a priest who had the purest face 
of any in the priestly circle. He re- 
presented six temples. Afterwards 
came the mayor, who, being a Greek 
Christian, devoutly crossed himself 
three times before the large Buddhist 
audience as he closed. A large pro- 
portion of the people understood his 
meaning, for the Greek Catholics 
began work in this section of Japan 
earlier than the Protestants did. 

The incense has been burning and 
the light glowing on the altar nearest 
the coffin. Now comes the supreme 
moment when the soul, satisfied that 
all things are done decently and in 
order in this house of clay, leaves the 
earthly dwelling place, according to 
Buddhist belief, and the man has 
becomeagod. The priests all worship 
this departed spirit, bowing and offering 
incense, a few devout believers do the 
same and the service is over, save for 
the priests and a volunteer band of old 
women—probably many of them are 
mothers of soldier boys now at the 
front,—who with white towels over 
their heads form a “‘ Nembutsu”’ party 
who recite prayers for the dead. 

Yamazaki Tomekichi, the young 
soldier who died in service, is now 
under the new name given by the 
priest, reckoned as a god. Our 
Christian funerals seem plain and 
strange to those accustomed to so 
much form and tawdry decorations. 
But the peace and hope on the faces 
of Christian believers is lacking here. 
“ He died for his country. It cannot 
be helped,” we hear from the more 
serious, while the majority eat cakes 
and drink tea even during the cere- 
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mony and make jealous comparisons 
as to which club or section has given 
the largest sum to the family of the 
dead or has the most expensive ban- 
ner in the procession. Sixty thou- 
sand heroes have’ already given their 
lives for their country in this struggle. 
For more than 50,000 of them have 
Buddhist prayers been offered and 
Shintoist ceremonies observed. Sixty 
thousand homes have mourned a 
father, a brother or a son slain in 
battle. 

“Tt cannot be helped. It was for 
the country,” is the only comfort and 
there is no future, no hope. There 
is only the past. 

“T am the Resurrection and the 
Life. He that believeth in Me shall 
never die,” was the message sent to 
them, but they never received it, most 
of them never heard it. 

Other men are dying for their land, 
other men are filling the ranks of the 
dead. There is time—but scant time 
—to tell thcse men something of God, 
to point them to Him who fought 
His way through death, conquering 
the World’s Conqueror. 

There is time—just time—to enter 
some homes on whose door-post or 
gate the red cherry sign tells us that 
one from that home is at the front, 
and give them cheer. There is time— 
barely time (for this opportunity will 
soon cease) to pray for power and 
blessing on this work. 

There is time—if you give quickly 
—for a gift for the support of the 
work that it languish not. 

“ Whatsoever He saith unto you, 
do it,” 


AMER. BAPT. MISSION UNION. 


A recent letter, from 
one of our young 
men who is at the 
front, contains the 
following, (‘‘Jonathan”’ is his com- 
rade in arms, brother in Christ, and, 
in all things, his bosom friend. . The 


SENDAI. 


From Gleanings. 
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two were such close friends, even 
before they went to the war, that we 
called them David and Jonathan, and, 
after they went away, they took the 
names for each other) :—‘‘ Jonathan 
and I have just had a very happy ex- 
perience, and I must tell you about it. 
Capt. A. is always very kind to 
us, and seems to like us. A few days 


‘ago he said to me, ‘ Why is it that 


you two boys are always so happy ? 
Your faces are always bright, and 
you never seem homesick, or dissatis- 
fied, or anxious. Why is it?’ I told 
him that it was because we were 
Christians, and then I tried to tell 
him why Christians were happy, but 
I could not explain it well, because, 
as you know, Iam very unskillful at 
speaking. But I told him what I 
could, and then Jonathan and I went 
out to a quiet place, and prayed wth 
all our might, for we did not know 
what. else to do. And,—wasn’t it 
strange P>—even before we began 
praying, God’s answer was on its 
way to us. The very next day Mr; 
Kawazumi came. (Mr. Kawazumi 
was the pastor of the Sendai M. E. 
Church, but had gone to Yinkow in 
the Y. M. C. A, army work. From 
there he went to the seat of war to 
visit the Second Division troops from 
Sendai, and the Lord timed his com- 
ing.) We hada meeting that night, 
and Capt. A. attended, and Mr. 
Kawazumi said just the things that we 
had wanted to say, and could not, 
We were so happy, for we had not 
heard a sermon since we left Japan: 
Capt. A.- was much impressed and 
has begun to study the Bible. Please, 
you, and Pastor Odatsume, and all 
the Church, pray that he may find 
Christ.” It is worth much to have 
such “ living epistles’ in the midst of 
war, isn’t it ? 
[Miss] A. S. BuzzELu. 


A letter which I carried 
in my pocket made me 
more than usually happy as I made 
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my way to Church the other Sunday 
morning. The moment I got to 
Church and looked at the beaming 
face of the deacon, I suspected he had 
a similar letter in one of his pockets, 
so I was not surprised when he burst 
on me with the news that Mr. Asano 
had been converted and was coming 
over from Korea to receive baptism. 
' We had good reason to be thankful, 
the young deacon and I, for our 
prayers were being answered, and 
one by one the boys of our old class 
were being brought in. It was a 
class of Middle School students who 
eight years ago had come to our 
house for Bible study. After two 
years of Bible study they had left 
their homes and gone out into the 
world, unconverted still, but bearing 
in their hearts seeds of gospel truth 
that were yet to germinate and bring 
forth fruit. 

We had our photograph taken 
together in the usual way before we 
separated, each to go his own way. 
Ours we carried with us across the sea 
when we went home, and each time 
we looked at it, a prayer went up 
from our hearts for those bright faced 
boys.. Mr. Yoshitake was the first 
to come in, and is now our deacon, a 
pillar in the little..Church. Then, 
through the class letter, we heard 
that, over in China, Kishimoto had 
yielded to the call of the Spirit and 
united with the Presbyterian Church. 
Last year Ikai, after wandering in 
great darkness, turned to the light. 
and is now rejoicing in the light. 
And now we were rejoicing that 
Asano, who had gone to seek his 
fortune in Korea, had found the pearl 
of great price, and was coming over 
to confess his Lord. No wonder we 
welcomed him and rejoiced as he put 
on Christ in baptism. 

The next day we met and, looking 
again at the old photo, talked of 
what had happened since it was taken. 
Poor old Takagi had fallen a victim 
to consumption ; the handsome Oshima 
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had met a soldier’s death, and was 
laid to rest on the plains of Manchuria. 
Of the eight, only one had turned 
out badly. Four were earnest Christ- 
ians, and only Tanaka, whom we used 
to call “the giant,’ was unaccounted 
for. “ He is a full fledged doctor out 
at Hamadera,’ said Yoshitake. 
“Then we will go and let him know 
that one more member of the class 
has become a soldier of the cross,” 
said Asano, and they started off. 
Late at night, just as we were thinking 
of retiring, we were aroused by the 
two men on their way back after 
their visit to Hamadera. ‘ How did 
you find Tanaka?’, I inquired. 
“ We found that the giant had grown 
into a very dignified person, and we 
were highly amused to hear the 
students look up and call him ‘Sensei’ 
(Teacher), laughingly replied the 
deacon. ‘“ And how about his spiritual 
condition?” ‘ That is most hopeful. 
He still makes the Bible his compan- 
ion and says that in his heart he 
believes; so we advised him to goa 
step farther and confess Christ and we 
believe he will.” It was meet that we 
should kneel together with full hearts 
and give thanks to our Heavenly 
Father, for the bread that had been 
cast on the waters was returning after 
many days. 

We have again a nice class of 
Middle School boys. The Tennoji 
School has its Y. M. C. A. meeting in 
our house every week, with an 
average attendance of ‘twenty-five. 
One of the students is a member of our 
Church and has expressed a desire to 
enter the ministry. We hope to see 
many more of them coming into the 
Church and consecrating themselves 
to Christ’s service. W. Wynb. 


AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 


As member of the 
Outlook and Evan- 
gelistic Committee, 
it was recently my privilege to,obtain 


A VIEW OF HYUGA-: 
From 


Mission News. 
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a first view of Kyushu in general 
and of the interesting province of 
Hyuga in particular; to enjoy the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs, Olds in 
their new home and of Miss Gulick 
in her comfortable Japanese quarters ; 
and to receive the hospitality and 
welcome of the various churches 
and chapels throughout the province, 
and to meet at every step the Clarks, 
who, though absent now in body, 
are still working there most effec- 
tively in spirit. 

Although this was a winter trip 
(from Jan. 12 to 26), to one who 
has been accustomed to plodding 
through the snows of Echigo at 
this season, the blooming plum trees, 
the bright sunshine, the green foliage 
of the immense forests that cover- 
ed the interminable mountains, all 
seemed to belie the fact. But that 
Hyuga is far removed from Echigo 
in many respects, was freshly evi- 
denced in many ways every day. 
The dearth of jznrikiskha and the 
universal mode of stage-coach travel 
(with six packed into a coach where 
there was about room for three) ; 
the almost plaintive tone of voice, 
instead of the nasal; the almost 
unintelligible jargon of the common 
people, especially along the southern 
border near Satsuma; the conspicu- 
ous lack of Buddhist temples aad 
Shinto shrines; the general use of 
wild-boar meat instead of fish, es- 
pecially in the interior places; not 
to speak of the excellent national 
and provincial roads; the wild, rocky 
and magnificent scenery ; the volcano 
Kirishima, beautiful in shape and 
fascinating in action; the great 
stretches of virgin forests with their 
wealth of timber and cheap fire- 
wood; and the all-the-year-round 
gardening and harvesting, with three 
crops a year often taken off the 
same ground. 

The fact that Buddhism was for 
so long a time outlawed in this 
region, and even to-day has no great 
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hold upon the people, would in- 
dicate that this was an exceptionally 
good field for planting Christianity, 
with hopes of fairly speedy and 
large returns. As a matter of fact, 
however, there seems to be no 
wider acceptance of the gospel here 
than in regions more distinctly, and 
even bigotedly, Buddhistic. Looked 
at from this standpoint, the present 
condition of Christianity in Ilyuga 
presents some disappointing features. 
Looked at in the large, however, 
there is no cause for discouragement. 
In many a town and village and 
hamlet in the wide valleys, among 
the mountains, and along the sea- 
shore, are gathered companies of 
of those who worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, who “fear the 
Lord and speak often one to an- 
other”? in Sunday service and mid- 
week prayer meeting, who have 
learned the Christian vocabulary 
and are teaching it to their children 
(as is evidenced by the flourishing 
Sunday School everywhere), and 
who are exerting a strong and 
positive and helpful spiritual influence 
upon the community. 

Not counting the two days of 
travel required to reach this field 
from Matsuyama, the time actually 
spent in Hyuga was thirteen days, and 
the itinerary included Miyazaki, 
Kobayashi, Miyakonojo, and Obi, 
to the south; then back again to 
Miyazaki and north to Takanabe, 
Hososhima and Nobeoka. The first 
half of the trip I made alone; the 
last half I had the company and 
good fellowship of Mr. Olds, who, 
during his year and a half in the 
country, has made excellent progress 
in the language, and is already 
able to hold up his end in ordinary 
conversation and sddan, There are 
a number of problems confronting 
the Station that need much wisdom 
in their solution ; and while I believe 
the Station contains a_ sufficient 
quantity of that element to solve 
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all its questions, still this field needs 
the sympathy of the whole Misson. 
On the material side, and _ stiil 
looking through Echigo spectacles, 
I could not “help marveling con- 
tinually that in this great province, 
with its many rivers and. fertile 
plains, rich in crops and fruits and 
game, with firewood abundant and 
cheap, and living comparatively 
easy undet bright skies and moder- 
ate temperature, there should ‘be 
such a sparse population; while 
tchigo, where the people are said 
to be bleached out whiter than most 
Japanese from living so constantly 
under the clouds, where ‘the winters 
are long and vigorous, crops raised 
only by effort, fuel high, and living 
generally difficult, should teem with 
a population; that places it in the 
front rank of all the provinces of 
Japan. With its 4,800 square miles 
it contains a population of 1,825,000, 
or 380 to the square mile; while 
Hyuga, with its 3,200 square miles, 
has’ ‘but’ “4%3.000,. aor 143° to. the 
square miles, instead of the 1,220,000 
which a like ratio with Echigo would 
produce. There may be _ reasons 
for such a state of -affairs, but they 
do not appear on the surface. There 
is no doubt, however, that Hyuga 
with its great natural resources is 
destined in the futnre to play a more 
important role on the national stage 
than she has so far done; and the 
future will reveal the wisdom of 
this present pioneer work for Christ, 
‘in planting the gospel, and getting 
started a Christian community in 
these various centers that are bound 
to ‘become eventually large and 
influential. H. B. NEWELL. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CONFERENCE. 


The twenty-second session of the 
Japan Annual Conference convened 
in the College Chapel, Aoyama, 
Tokyo, April the fifth. In addition 
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to the regular mémbers and preachers 


on trial, ‘there were present several 
associated lay members, entitled to 
participate in the deliberations. 

Each morning at 8:30 and each 
afternoon at 2, meetings for prayer 
were held; on Friday: morning. the 
Lord’s Supper was administered ; on 
Sunday the customary love-feast was 
followed by morning worship, . with 
sermon by Bishop Harris. The large 
assembly-room was. filled in every 
part—a most inspiring sight. In the 
afternoon an elder and a deacon 
were set apart to the work of the 
Christian ministry. These ordina- 
tions were followed by a service in 
memory of K. Nakada, a much- 
beloved brother, who, during the 
year, in the midst of a busy ministry 
in Nagoya, was called from toil to rest. 
The tributes of affection came warm 
from many lips, and many others 
would gladly have expressed their 
own and the church’s sense of loss, if 
time had permitted. On Sunday even- 
ing, Y. Hiraiwa, President of the 
Canadian Methodist Conference, and 
on Monday afternoon, M. Uemura, 
of the Presbyterian Charch, preach- 
ed to the delight and profit of 
good congregations. At a special 
prayer-meeting for the purpose, ear- 
nest supplication was offered for 


the Christians in Army and Navy. 


During one of the sessions, H. Kawa- 
sumi, just returned from a winter in 
Manchuria, as /7zozshkit or Comforter 
to the men at the front, told of 


‘this experiences to the enthusiastic 


delight of all present. 
The Conference’s Home Mission is 


‘to the Japanese in Korea, and H. Ki- 


hara, the missionary, by his  pre- 
sence ‘and addresses, increased the 
interest in'this difficult but important 
field 

K. Miyama was agatn left without 
an appointment in order to. continue 


‘his valuable work as field evangelist 


of ‘the Japan National Temperance 
League. 
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T. Yamada, who has been a pro- 


fessor in Philander Smith Biblical - 


Institute for the last 17 years and is 
widely known as translator, author 
and preacher, was granted a year’s 
leave of absence for travel and study. 

C. W. and Mrs. Huett, after close 
of conference, sailed on furlough. 

Prof. J. O. Spencer, at one time 
Dean of Aoyama College and now 
Pres. of Morgan College, Baltimore, 
having resigned from the ministry 
some years ago, asked to be again 
received into the Conference, and his 
request was granted. H. W. Swartz, 
M. D., made the same request, and it 
also was granted. F. A. Cassidy, 
of the Canadian Methodist Church, 
was received into membership in the 
conference on his credentials. 

Five young men were received on 
trial. 

F. N. Scott was transferred to 
the South Japan Conference, and 
A. D. Berry from the S. Japan and 
E. T. Iglehart from the New York 
to the Japan Conference. 

As Dr. Soper has been for the 
last few months in somewhat im- 
paired health, the Conference re- 
quested the Bishop to grant him 
six months’ rest and presented a 
generous purse as a slight expression 
of their regard. 

The report of the Publishing Agent 
showed such prosperity that more 
room is needed to provide for the 
rapidly increasing business. 

The Gokyo, the organ of the 
different branches of Methodism in 
Japan, is making encouraging ad- 
rance under the scholarly editorship 
of Prof. Takagi. 

ihe icorner  stenesiotuthe= new 
building for the College and Acade- 
my of Aoyama Gakuin was laid 
with due ceremony by Bishop Harris 
on April the eleventh. The build- 
ing will be of brick, two stories 
high, the first story overlaid with 
imitation granite. It will be 157 
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by. 113 .feet,: with, a central .open 
court, and will contain twelve class- 
rooms, two rooms for drawing, a 
science room with laboratory and 
apparatus rooms on either side, a 
museum, a library, a reading room, 
a reception room, a teacher’s waiting 
room and offices. The physical 
training department will be provided 
for in connexion with the students’ 
waiting room in another building, 
and temporary provision will be 
made for a chapel. It is expected 
that the new building will be ready 
for use at the opening of the school 
year, next April. Both chapel and 
class rooms are now so crowded 
that the comfort and opportunity for 
growth thus provided will be most 
welcome. 


The administration of Bishop 


Harris was in every respect most 
satisfactory and greatly appreciated, 


and the brethren have returned 
to the white harvest fields with 
sharpened  sickles' and encouraged 
hearts. 


The appointments of the foreign 
members of the Conference for the 
ensuing year are :—Sapporo, F. A. 
Cassidy ; Hakodate, C. N. Bertels; 
Hirosaki, R. P. Alexander; Sendai, 
C. S. Davison ; Tokyo : Ginza Gospel 
Society, C. Bishop ; Publishing House, 
. L. Cowen; Aoyama, J. Soper, 
Be Chappell, Es lelelehart, Avi 
Berry; Yokohama, D. S. Spencer, 
E. D. Soper ; Nagoya, J, Ha Smith. 

in AGS 


During this war season, the temples 
of Hachiman, the God of War, are 
unusually popular. Women frequently 
visit them to pray for loved ones who 
are at the front in positions of danger. 
One may sometimes see a woman 
pacing up and down the walk leading 
to the shrine ; she is probably engaged 


in what is called hyakudo-mairi, 
which means ‘going one hundred 
times.” 
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Y. P. S.C. E. NOTES. 


The thirteenth an- 
nual convention of 
the Japan Union 
of Christian  En- 
deavor was held in Okayama, April 
fourth to sixth. As this was the first 
time in which these large annual 
gatherings had convened in any ex- 
cept the four great central cities of 
the empire, the marked success of the 
experiment was one of the specially 
pleasing features of the convention. 

Okayama Christians generally ex- 
erted themselves to give a hearty 
welcome to the more than 130 
guests from out of the city. Two 
delegates came from the Sendai 
region, half a dozen from Tokyo and 
vicinity, three from Kanazawa, thir- 
teen from Kyoto, thirty-five from 
Kobe, three from Shikoku and so on. 

Special features of the convention 
were the addresses by Hon. S. Ebara, 
M.P., Rev. Messrs. Harada, Tamura. 
Pedley, Kimura and others; fine 
musical selections by Mrs. Alfred 
Rasmussen, of Kobe, and also by 
twenty Kobe College students led by 
their teacher, Miss Torrey ; the ren- 
dering of the oratorio of Elijah by 
Okayama church choir ; Prof. Gaunt- 
lett’s organ and Mr. Bennett’s violin 
playing ; the impressive sunrise prayer 
meeting on Mount Misao attended by 
116 persons; the earnest discussions 
on, How we may extend and how we 
may improve the C. E. organization 
and work; the hour’s session in 
English with its dozen speeches or 
papers; the Junior meeting with its 
“model missionary meeting ”’ exercise 
capitally performed by 16 youngsters 
who had been trained by Miss Adams; 
the historic ‘‘Kib”’ dance on the 
unique stage in Oka yama’s beautiful 
park, illustrating Kusunoki Masashige’s 
farewell to his son Masatsura; the 
decorations at the church with their 
generous use of potted plants, spruce 
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and ivy as well as of handsome silk 
banners which are soon to be sent to 
U. S. A.; the ornate printed pro- 
grams with their illustrations of 
Okayama ; the perfect weather; the 
mutual enjoyment and helpfulness’ of 
hosts and guests and the new interest 
evidently aroused in C. E. and its 
work for Japan. . 

The old president, vice-president 
and treasurer were re-elected, Pend- 
ing the securing of a suitable general 
secretary, Rev. N. Tamura, of Tokyo, 
acts as such for eastern and Mr. Sawa- 
ya, of Okayama, for western Japan: 
Several changes were made in the 
board of councillors, the new appoin- 
tees being Gilbert Bowles of Tokyo 
and Rev. Messrs. I. Inanuma_ of 
Yokohama, John Hail of Tsu, F. S; 
Curtis of Kyoto and S. Abe of Oka+ 
yvama, It was decided to give speci- 
al. attention hereafter to work for 
Christian soldiers and their families, 
to Sunday school work and to general 
touring. It is the desire of Christian 
Endeavor leaders that the organization 
should be sufficiently broadened in its 
sympathies and methods to make it a 
rallying centre for all kinds of young 
people’s societies whose general pur- 
pose is to labor for Christ and the 
church, The Clark prize banner for 
largest number of new societies formed 
during the year remains another 
twelve mon thin the Okayama district, 
where five new organizations were 
reported out of nineteen in all. 

There was a warm competition be- 
tween Kanazawa, Osaka and Kyoto 
for next year’s meeting, but the last 
named won in the contest, and all 
Endeavorers look forward to a still 
better convention at Kyoto a year 
lence. jeebios Perrier 


The International Missionary Union 
opens its session for this year at 
Clifton Springs on the first. Wednes- 
day in June. 
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Tairen (Dalny).—The following 
points are gleaned from the reports 
of Dr. Fukuda, secretary in charge: 
The opening of the Association 
building fell upon the day of the 
arrival of a new division of troops, 
wihch resulted in fifteen hundred 
visitors at the building. The average 
daily attendance since has been goo. 
The building which is to be used 
temporarily is too limited to provide 
fully for all features of the work. 
The correspondence room is frequeutly 
corwded and a placard is hung on 
the door giving notice as follows: 
‘Writing room now full.’ 

The largest room is used for 
games and social work and a majority 


of the visitors gather here. It is 
provided with the games of go, 


shoji and crokinole. There is not 
room to put up the pingpong outfit. 
Many men enjoy the stereopticon 
views of famous Japanese scenery, 
others play upon the accordeon and 
musical instruments provided. The 
gramophone is used every day after 
three o'clock. When it is used the 
house always fills up with attentive 
listeners who often break out in 
applause. ‘This is the most popular 
attraction. The reading room is 
not fully equipped owing to some 
delay in arrival of supplies. The 
room devoted to this purpose has 
a capacity for only twenty men ata 
time, but as many as eighty soldiers 
visit it often in a single hour. 

The barber shop is well patronized 
from early till late. Scissors, clippers 
and razors are constantly busy. The 
scarcity of water (even for drinking 
purposes) makes it impossible to 
supply water for washing the face 
and of course, the providing of 
baths is out of the question. Water 
for tea can be obtained and the 
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demand for it is great. The men 
often wish to fill their canteens, but 
the supply will not permit this. 

Religious meetings are held daily 
for half an hour. The meetings 
are usually begun with hymns which 
are very attractive and open the 
hearts of the men. Many ask to 
keep the hymns after the meetings. 
The secretaries report that the men, 
far from parents and wife and children, 
about to go to the firing line, listen 
with rapt attention to the addresses, 
the attendance averages from 160 
to 180. These meetings are always 
followed by after meetings when 


literature is given to those who 
desire and men are dealt with 
personally. Within two weeks 


thirty-one men made written appli- 
cation for Bible instruction.” 

The following commendation of 
the work at Tairen has been pre- 
sented to the Association in writing 
by the military governor: ‘“ To the 
Army Department Japanese Young 
Men’s Christian Association Union : 
—We acknowledge the great bene- 
fits offered to our soldiers through 
your work in this station since 
February 2nd of this year. You 
work has been conducted with care 
and with thoroughness in every 
arrangement.” 

Meiji 38, March 11. 

Yingkow.—The following notes 


from reports cf Secretary Gleason 
give some idea of the way the 
work is appreciated and a little 


glimpse into what actually trans- 
pires in the rooms. ‘ This ‘ Soldiers’ 


Club, as it is known among the 
military, was opened just three 
months ago. The attitude of all 
Japanese who know its work is 


well summarized by Lieut. Col. Miya- 
zaki, the Commandant at this post, 
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at the close of a report to the 
Manchuria Headquarters shortly after 
the opening of the rooms. He. 
wrote: ‘My firm belief is this: 
that when this work is fully en- 
quipped there can never be any 
better from of recreation and diver- 
sion for the soldiers whose hardships 
and privations are so conspicuous 
that they are needless to mention 
patho dn the Reading; Room was 
a cavalryman playing the little 
folding organ as if he were charging 
a Cossack band, and around him 
was a group of admirers, some of 
whom occasionally burst into the 
weird strains of the Japanese Nation- 
al Anthem. After playing pingpong 
awhile with some of the fellows, 
who in their thick, hobnail boots, 
rough goat skin vests and heavy 
coats, find this game a little too, 
lively, I was interrupted by a 
friendly voice: ‘ Gleason, won’t you 
teach me to play on the organ, 
“Stand up for Jesus?’ As I would 
rather teach hymns than pingpong, 
I sat down by the organ and taught 
him to play the hymn which is so 
popular among the men here, They 
like to carry away with them the 
attractive little hymn sheets which 
the Japanese Secretary in Osaka 
designed, and of which we have had 
30,000 copies printed. On the first 
page is the seal of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which with 
the triangle of ‘ Spirit, Mind, Body’, 
furnishes a text for an impromptu 
sermon while we rest our voices, 
On the front page there is also the 
name of the Association Army 
Department in Japanese characters, 
and a cut of Mr. Fuji, with the 
verse from Proverbs: ‘ Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people’. The 
letter paper, postal cards and en- 
velopes are going out by the 
thousand, and the stereopticon and 
gramophone are greatly appreciated. 
Last night we advertised that from 
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seven to nine we should have a 
social with songs and games, making 
a specialty of some new amusements. 
We were almost overwhelmed by 


the large attendance. . A few 
evenings ago we gave a magic 


lantern exhibition and were so crowd- 
ed by the audience that the platform 
and two tables upon which the 
men, eager to see, had climbed, 
are now wrecks, I think there were 
between 500 and 700 present.” 

Mr. A. Segawa, the Japanese 
Consul at Yingkow, who has ob- 
served..the work of the Army 
Association at that point from the 
beginning has made the following 
statement: “The Japanese Y.M. 
C.A. Union established a_ soldiers, 
club in Newchatsu in December last, 
for the soldiers who are stationed 
here. Musical instruments, games, 
pictures and stationery were furnished. 
Besides this, two secretaries were 
sent to care for the club and usually 
to address helpful lectures by which 
the men may receive great comfort 
and help. Therefore this. work is 
welcomed everywhere where there 
are soldiers. I who have seen the 
success of your Army Work pray 
that it may continue to flourish in 
the future.”’ 

Fengwanchen (Hoojo).—The follow- 
ing are extracts from reports of 
secretary Hibbard :— 

““Mareh 13), LGQ5. 

“We have opened a branch at 
the hospital. A good room 12 x 36 
was set aside. and put in. excel; 
lent shape for our work. Benches, 
tables, hibachi, etc. were all provided 
and a man detailed to look after 
the place. We provide magazines, 
goban, shogiban, phonograph, tifikin, 
decorations, barber tools, post-cards, 
etc. Yesterday was the first day 
of our work there. Takabatake and 
Chiba-san took charge here (the 
Chinaman coes our cooking), and 
I went to the hospital. The men 
crowded in at once, hopping and 
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limping and crawling. Such a crowd 
you never saw. Here is a man 
shot through the thigh. The sur- 
geons cut away his trousers and 
drawers above the wound, but the 
leg, still being good, needed trousers, 
and the patient wears the amputated 
portion of his trousers stocking-fashion, 
with a string tied round above the 
knee. There is a man shot through 
the calf of the leg and his trousers 
ripped up to the knee, so that, as he 
limps across the court, one leg has 
an odd nautical look, while the other 
is strictly “rikugun”, Here again 
is a familiar face, all smiles in re- 
miniscence of frequent meetings in 
Antung. Shot through the hand 
and almost well. All are long-haired 
and the greatest iuxury we can 
give is a hair cut. We have each 
become fairly proficient with the 
clippers, and, while I clipped, the 
men chatted freely, ° Hello! have 
you got so you can walk?’ This 
as anew figure dragged itself across 
the court. ‘ Hello! don’t you belong 
One, . regiment? ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Well 
what became of . 4 . I thought 
he was hit pretty hard. Is he dead, 
do you know?’ ‘Where did they 
get you ? ‘Oh in’'my chest, ‘but 
it’s getting along all right.’ ‘ Did 
the ball go clear through?’ ‘No, 
it stopped inside and the surgeon 
leit; it” “Say “yous vthis to °ime; 
‘where does this Guntairokwai come 
from’? Full explanations follow. 
‘Well, it’s our hope that this thing 
will be a practical example of the 
spirit of Christianty!’ Follows a brief 
statement of the principles of Chris- 
tianity. ‘Do you make many con- 
verts?’ ‘No, we don’t have oppor- 
tunity for sufficient teaching here, but 
we hope that some of you fellows will 
have enough interest to follow it 
up later.’ ‘Naruhodo! Well, most 
of us haven’t enough religion to 
hurt us. It looks like a good thing. 
Religion is a good deal in demand 
with us over here.’ About four 
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o’clock I brought the phonograph 
back here. Seven hours with a 
lunch snatched by monthfuls is 
enough for one dose. ‘I think the 
work at the hospital will nearly 
double our efficiency.” 
“March 18, 1905. 

“Yesterday the usual daily instal- 
ment of wounded from the front rose 
to four hundred. When a little 
after nine I reached our branch at 
the hospital, I found the man who: 
is usually on duty there had been 
withdrawn for special hospital duty 
and there were fires to build and 
other preparations to make.  Al- 
ready the patients were coming in 
and soon I was busy clipping heads. 
By noon I had finished thirty and 
came back here for lunch. After 
lunch Takabatake went to the 
hospital and I took his place in the 
rooms, passing out soap, patches, 
and continuing the hair cutting. 
Late in the afternoon one man spoke 
to me as -I was crossing the yard 
and asked me to please wash his- 
face: A glance and I had no 
thought to refuse. Both hands torn 
by a field gun, they were neatly 
dressed and hung in slings from 
his neck. His hair, which had not 
been cut since before Christmas, was 
all down over his face and ears. 
His face, which he said he had not 
been able to wash for five days 
before he was wounded, had natur- 
ally not been washed in the fifteen 
days since and was unspeakable. I 
cut his hair, shaved him, washed 
head and face and as much of his 
body as I could without undressing 
him, and found a more than usually 
fine face under the grime. He said 
frankly that he couldn’t speak his 
gratitude and he wouldn’t try. 

“While I was eating supper, a man 
came in with a question about the 
correspondence room and lingered to 
ask me if 1 would pray with him. So 
he shared the remains of the supper 
and then we prayed together as well 
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as my Japanese would permit. Just 
above his temple was the mark of a 
rifle ball, showing how close he had 
walked to death. As we count up 
the totals for the day, we find sor 
different men writing letters, total 
abott 1,500 letters; 150-169 haircuts 
(of which 90 are on my score); 100 
doing laundry work. These are 
counts, not estimates, and on these 
and other data we base the estimate 
of 2,000 visitors during the day. 
Among the callers were the Chief of 
Staff of the Yalu Army and his chief 
aide, who called to pay their respect 
and express their thanks for a dinner 
to which we invited them a couple of 
days ago. Other commissionnd offi- 
cers called and in one or two cases 
took special pains: to express their 
appreciation of the work. It is not 
too much to say that we are getting all 
the appreciation we have any right 
tovexpect.”” 

Yingkow.—The following is taken 
from a report of Secretary Gleason :— 

*‘March 18, 1905. 

““Mr. Kawasumi has just returned 
from his third tour to the front. He 
was away from here nine days, and in 
that time he visited five different hospi- 
tal points, and was in Mukden three 
days after its fall. He spent one day 
in investigation, but, as any one 
might imagine, the officers were so 
busy that although he met one of the 
generals he had no time to speak of 
the opening of the work. But many 
here, farther from the front, are often 
telling us that we ought to aim for 
Mukden next, and onlv do visiting 
work at the hospitals in Liaoyang. 
Everywhere he was welcomed in the 
hospitals, giving cheer to the sick and 
and dying with the gramophone and 
a Christian talk and prayer, distri- 
buting postal cards, writing last mes- 
sages for those who would never see 
their dear ones again, and in one case 
writing one poor fellow’s will. Two 
nights iu hospitals where the men 
were in too much pain to sleep, he 
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stayed with them until one o’clock in 
the morning, giving what help he 
could to make them forget their pains. 
He used the gramophone until every 
pin he could get hold of in this part of 
the country was more than worn out. 
And now he is on his way back to 
Japan. We hope that he may be 
used to stir up such interest there that 
plenty of men and supplies of gram- 
ophones, tracts, testaments, magazi- 
nes, picture books and _ stationery 
may be sent at once, so that we may 
work faithfully until the last wounded 
man has returned to Japan, or reco- 
vered here. 

“Yesterday after hearing Mr. 
Kawasumi’s thrilling report, I urged 
Mr. Fujii to leave me in charge of the 
work here and go to the hospitals at 
Tashichao and Haicheng, which are 
only a short train ride from here, and 
write letters, give out tracts and 
magazines, and in every possible way 
comfort those who need it sorely. 
He at once took up with the suggest- 
ion and has gone. It is our hope 
that we may have enough men here 
so that at any time we can send out 
at least two to visit wherever there is 
need. There seems to be a proba- 
bility that the need will last for some 
time yet.” 

Tokyo Headquarters.—W ritten per- 
mission has been received from the 
Manchurian authorities to open work 
in Port Arthur, and a suitable building 
has been gianted. ‘This point will be 
occupied as soon as supplies and men 
can be put on the ground. 

Six secretaries have been secured 
and have set sail:— for Yingkow: 
Kimura Seimatsu, Miyake Aibi, 
J. G. Dunlop; for Fenghwangcheng 
(Hoojo): Hirayama Kihachi, Wada 
Masahiko ; for Tairen (Dalny) : Seki- 
hara Kiyomatsu. 


BRIEF NOTES FROM DR. DEFOREST. 


The following are extracts from 
personal letters from Dr. DeForest 
on his tour as special Association 
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lecturer in Manchuria. Reports from 
the secretaries indicate that he has 
received a cordial welcome every- 
where from the highest officials and 
that his services are greatly appreciat- 
ed by men of all ranks and. are doing 
much good : 
Dairen, March 28,1805. . 

I have met Christians everywhere 
from the day we left Osaka. There 
were 750 soldiers aboard anda number 
were Christians or knew missionaries 
and had studied Christianity. 

At Port Arthur the Lieutenant 
who met us was Nishikawa, Professor 
in Kwansei Gakuin, Kobe, and who 
was at Hakone last summer. The 
Lieutenant in charge of my quarters 
told me all his household except 
himself are Christians. Then Captain 
Yasutake called, who is a Kumi-ai 
Christian from Fukuoka. Again at 
the top of that deadly place, Fort 
Shdojugan, I ‘met Lieutenant Fujita 
with a body of Chinese coolies, burn- 
ing the bodies of the decaying dead 


of both sides. On presenting him 
with my card, he opened up. He 
and all his family are Christians. On 
the train, as we returned, several 


Japanese, who evidently are merchants 
well up, thanked me for coming on 
this errand, and one gave me cards 
of introduction to some Christians 
up North. 

Returning here, the first thing 
that impressed ‘me after the kindness 
of General Nishi was the solid busi- 
ness like way of your three men, 
Fukuda, Imai and Fujioka. The 
General and all speak cordially of 
their work and it seems to me they 
ate ‘ dois” splendidly.” “The “facts 
that they got the use of the great 
Chinese theater from the authorities 
for two P.M.meetings, and that the 
building was fairly filled with 6s0 
people the first day and 800 the next, 
and that they handle the audiences 
with tact and skill, show that ‘they 
have alteady succeeded. All they 
need is a large house. 
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Yenko, April 2, 1905. 


It has been a hard pushing four 
days here. What a splendid work — 
you have at this point. The soldiers 
are hearing Christianity in a marvel- 
lous manner. Meetings every night. 
I have spoken three times—“ Father- 
hood sol? God" sa enya. Gon. i. 
“ America-damashi”’; which I filled 
with the best I have. The thing 
that astonishes me is this fine group 
of splendid Christians. Hibiki—what 
a nice talk I had with him yesterday, 
hearing of his morning prayers with 
his men, and of 150 Chinese Chris- 
tians working in the godowns. He 
readily agreed to speak last night 
with me, and gave a most earnest 
address on the need of preparation 
for another life. Then his Vice- 
Captain Kaneko is another. But 
what most surprised me was Maru- 
yama, a former -pastor ‘of one of 
our Hokkaido churches and a most 
earnest Christian. He has been to 
China and learned the language and 
now is Chinese interpreter and chap- 
lain to 150 Christian Chinese laborers 
here, and loves the work, telling the 
men that, because they are Christians, 
they must be model workers, 

The river has just opened and 
is alive with forty steamers with 
their precious freight. Every soldier 


is dead busy with unloading. The 
result is that the hall which used 


to be full with 300 or 350 soldiers 
suddenly dropped to fifty tired men. 
But they wanted to hear, and I had 
a delightful time speaking as freely as 
in my Séndai church. The audience 
rose to gO the time -Lieut. Gol. 
Hibiki spoke with me. That men 
would come to hear preaching and 
say they preferred that to music 
and games is a new thing and it 
means a vast advance of the Kingdom 
of God in Japan when these men go 
back. I do love. the serious and 
attentive faces and the simple ‘bow 
with “arigato ”’ that'many give me. 
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PICTURES FOR SOLDIERS. 


'In response to a request that was 

published in Yokohama and various 
American papers, a large quantity of 
pictures has been received for use 
among the sick and wounded Japanese 
soldiers. The demand for picture 
albums is very great. Requests are 
coming for them from the front as 
well as from the various hospitals in 
Japan. 

One of the visitors to the hospitals 
writes, ‘I took the picture albums to 
the hospital and I wish you could 
have seen the men gather around— 
wardens and all looking atthem. In 
some wards every man would put up 
his hand and ask if he might have 
one. When I told them I could give 
them but one in a room, they looked 
disappointed ; and as many as could 
get up would go to the one who had 
the book and eagerly wait his turn to 
get it. So many are confined to the 
beds I am sure these pictures will 
help them to more cheerfully pass the 
long painful hours they must suffer be- 
fore they recover from their wounds.” 

Another writes, “ The albums were 
received with expressions of delight 
that I am sure would have gratified 
the donors. The men sent many 
thanks and I shall be much obliged 
if you wiil pass them on.” 

Assistance is desired in cutting out 
the pictures and pasting them into 
the albums. Any persons who are 
willing to help in this work are re- 
quested to make it known to Mrs. J. H. 
eooms, 22¢—.blufigmor "to Kev. FH. 
Loomis, at the Bible House, No. 53 
Settlement. 


It is stated that under the auspices 
of Messrs. Uyeda and Tomizawa, 
graduates of the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Nicolai’s school, a school for the 
study of the Russian language (Rogo 
Gakkai) will be established on the 
premises of the Tokyo-fu Education 
Association in Kanda. /apan Times, 
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BOOK REVIEWS.* 


FROM TOKYO THRoucH. Lhis is a very 
MANCHURIA interesting book 

WiTH THE vapanese. DY Major Louis 
pe amatt: Vi. 

Dr, orthe U: Ss Atmy-at telatestus 
experiences for several months in the 
Far East and includes some thrilling 
adventures, including three vain 
attempts to get into Port Arthur. 
Part of the book is of only a personal 
and passing interest, but much of it 
has a permanent value. It contains 
268 pages with over forty good illus- 
trations ; it is published by D. Ap- 
pletotreand” Co.7 NY City, ‘and 
sells at $1.50 net.* The most valuable 
portions of the book are those which 
describe the medical and hospital 
work, the naval bases, and the Red 
Cross Society of Japan. The reasons 
for Japan’s triumph and what the war 
means to China are clearly set forth. 
The Japanese army, called “the 
ideal fighting machine of the world ” 
has been teaching other nations great 
lessons in its management of the war. 


Mr. R. S. Miller, Interpreter of the 
U.S. Legation, Tokyo, has published 
an interesting (illustrated) booklet 
of over 50 pages, giving his “ Impres- 
sions of China and Manchuria’”’ gained 
during his recent trip there in the 
interests of the Y.M.C A. Army work. 
Parts 1 and 2 treat of general matters, 
and Part 3 consists of ‘ Repoit Let- 
ters” testhe Y. MM. Guage itis well 
worth reading; it is for sale for 
25 sen at the Methodist Publishing 
House. 

We are under obligations to Mr. F, 
Parrott fora copy of the 1904 Report 
of the Japan Agency of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and the 
National Bible Society of Scatland. 
It is unusually interesting on account 
of the special work of distribnting 
Bibles and tracts among the soldiers. 


* For Sale tor 3 ye at Methodist Publishing 
House, Tokyo. 
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SCHOOL FOR FOREIGN CHILDREN, 


The following is the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Standing 
Committee of Co-operating Christian 
Missions to visit the School for For- 
eign Children in Tokyo :— 

Having visited the School during 
school hours, we can endorse what 
was said by last year’s Committee 
as to the excellent teaching work 
that is being done. [The school] 
being still in its early stage, and 
having pupils whose training has 
hitherto been conducted on very 
varying lines, there has evidently 
been difficulty in regard to grading 
the classes. But this is a temporary 
difficulty. There is a capital kinder- 
garten, in charge of an experienced 
teacher, and as the children pass up 
from this, the grading of the classes 
will steadily improve. 

Wecould not but feel that the teach- 
ers have undertaken their work with a 
courage, zeal, and patience that de- 
serve the fullest encouragement. 
This is the more impressed upon us 
as we observe the conditions under 
which the work is being carried on. 
Three buildings in Tsukiji are now in 
use, each being kindly loaned to the 
School by the Mission to which it 
belongs. Undoubtedly, the School 
has been very greatly favoured in 
having the use of them; but they are 
not as convenient as we should wish, 
and better furniture is wanted. 

The chief object of this report is to 
bring the needs of the School to the 
notice of all in Japan or elsewhere, 
private individuals or Mission Boards, 
upon whose interest and sympathy 
the School has any claim. The most 
pressing need at the present stage, is 
a suitable building and playground 
on a good-sized lot of land in a cent- 
ral location. 

The number of parents not resident 
in Tokyo who desire to send their 
children to the School, is increasing. 
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As all cannot make suitable arrange- 
ments for the boarding of their 
children in the houses of friends, a 
Boarding Department is a most pres- 
sing need. We are glad to learn 
that there is a good prospect of this 
need being met in the near future. 
Believing that the School igs pro- 

viding a solution of the very difficult 
educational problem that meets foreign 
parents in Japan, we would commend 
it to those who are considering this 
question in regard to their own child- 
ren. About three-fourths of the total 
number of pupils are children of mis- 
sionaries. We believe that the insti- 
tution will more and more prove of 
great advantage to the Mission 
Boards in that it will enable parents 
to remain longer in the field; and for 
this reason we would heartily recom- 
mend the School to the Mission 
Boards as a suitable object for their 
helpful co-operation. 

M. A. SPENCER. 

HAMc@. Px PRICE. 

W. E. Towson. 


In 1871 the Medical Bureau of the 
Japanese army tried to secure the ad- 
option of a red cross as a distinctive 
emblem of their work. But their 
suggestion was rejected as “silly 
advice worthy of abject followers of 
Western medicine.” The Surgeon- 
General (the late Dr. Matsumoto) 
and his coadjutors next hit upon an 
ingenious expedient, by advising the 
adoption of the design of a horizontal 
red line on white ground (———), 
Then in 1877, when the Hakuaisha 
was organized to care for the sick 
and wounded in war, it modified that 
design by adding above it a red dot 
(9) And, ‘when in 1886 ithe 
flakuaisha was admitted to the 
Geneva Convention, and thus became 
a full-fledged Red Cross Society, it 
was necessary merely to run a red 
line from the dot across the hori- 
zontal red line. This is the story of 
the evolution of the red cross in Japan. 
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A 


MEETING ON HOME MISSIONS. 


The following outline for a mission- 


ary 


meeting was prepared by a com- 


mittee of the League of Student Vol- 
unteers, Itissuggested that, wherever 
possible, the topic be used on Sunday, 
May 21. The topic will appear in 
Japanese in various Christian papers 
or may be secured from the League, 
3 Sanchome, Mitoshirocho, Kanda, 
Tokyo. 


I, 


II. 


N 


ios) 


Oo 


JAPAN FOR CHRIST TO-DAY 


The Obligation, 
£3 


its ur- 
28: 18-20; Acts 


Christ’s command and 
gency, Matt. 
20207: 

The kingdom spreads from 
within outwards, Acts 1: 8. 

Japanese should seek the sal- 
vation of Japan, Paul the Jew,- 
Roma 160.21 Omen 

Patriotism strives for national 
Sood.) sActs 26m Oe 20:3) Prov, 
i434. 

Christianity and its relation to 
national life. John 10: 10; 8: 12. 
The Field. 

Villages, towns and _ islands 
where Christ is not known. 

The masses in cities and interior 
waiting to hear. 

Christ to be accepted in every 
home and by all classes. Stu- 
dents and men of education 
seeking. 

Hindrances,—customs,  tradi- 
tions and misunderstandings. 

An Imperial order could be 
made known in a day. How 
long to publish Christ’s message ? 

Promises of Victory. 

God’s word, Habakkuk 2: 14; 
Micah 4: 1,2. ; 

Barriers removed. Freedom of 
speech and travel, Constitutional 


guarantee, ‘YOM, C.. A. work 
in Imperial army, Spread : of 
Education. 


Rapid and constant growth. 
First church of 11 members or- 
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ganized Mar 10, 1872, in Yoko- 
hama. Now 513 churches, be- 
sides 720 preaching places. 55, 
315 members, inclusive of pro- 
bationers and baptized children. 

Unity of work, Co-operating 
Committee of Christian Missions. 
Japanese Evangelical Alliance. 


The Union hymn book. Union 
of Churches. 
The workers with God. 122 


ordained and unordained Japan- 
ese pastors, helpers and Bible 
woman. 7093 foreign mission- 
aries. 12,588 students all told 
in Christian Schools. 51,450 
teachers and pupils in Sunday 
Schools. 16,196,000 pages of 
Christian literature issued in 1903. 

Why labor strenuously ? 

Population near © 50,000,000. 
The increase is one half million 
yearly. In 1903 only 4,517 adult 
and infant baptisms. 

Other forces. “There are 52, 
437 Buddhist priests and 16,365 
Shinto priests. In 1903 there 
were 894 ordained and unordain- 
ed minnsters. In the Christian 
Seminaries only 137 students 
were preparing to swell the 
number. 

Other centers. There are 71, 
988 greater Buddhist temples and 
57,007 greater Shinto shrines. 
Christian church buildings num- 
ber: 353. 

Priests awakening, Their edu- 
cation, Colleges, work on modern 
lines, activity. 

Problems. The lapse of 15 years 
ago. How win the millions held 
by other faiths? How meet the 
growing tide of skepticism and 
materialism ? 


PERSONAL RESOLUTIONS 


Let every Christian pray daily for 
Japan’s evangelization. 

Let every worker seek to enlist 
other workers and consecrate himself 
to greater zeal and self-denial. 
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The number of Buddhist and Shinto priests 
is 69,281. 

The number of Protestant pastors and 
evangelists is 1,875. 


The total number of Protestant, Roman and 
Greek communicants, 140,167, equals approx- 


imately the population of the one city of 
Hiroshima. 


ESTIMATED that three fourths of the popula- 
tion of Japan have not heard the gospel. 


The parish of each pastor in Japan includes 
111,339 people. 

The parish of each pastor in the U.S. includes 
700 people, 


The number of Protes- 
The number of greater | 


, F es ke 
Buddhist Temple and Shinto oman ee theC rss 

Aaa churches and chapels is 
shrines is 130,048, 


2,023. 
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Let each Christian seek to save one 
soul and induce every other Christian 
to do the same. 
Let all labor and wait in patience, 
sustained and impelled by a hopeful 
and immovable assurance of victory. 


EXPLANATIONS 


Purpose. ‘Yo develop the mission- 
ary spirit in the Japanese church 
through use of the topic in the church 
Leite s prayer meeting, young 
people’s society and Y.M.C.A. and 
YW COA. inectings: 

Suggestions. Vet the pastor or 
some experienced person be the leader, 
Assign the four subdivisions of the 
topic well in advance to four good 
speakers to prepare impressive five or 
ten minute talks (not more than ten). 
The leader may urge the closing 
personal resolutions and from the 
opening he should keep the subject, 
‘Japan for Christ To-day,’ well 
before the meeting that it may be 
carried away asa watch-word. Where 
possible, close with a season of prayer 
for the salvation of Japan. As the 
OLN Semmpture ee Or 1 S4y ae NGtS 
I: t=2l maybe read: 

The following hymns are suggested 
. SERS Nos. 152, 162,268, 

83, 285. 

Wiss topic has been prepared as an 
experiment. If found effective, a 
word of testimony or suggestion wi il be 
appreciated by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League of Student 
Volunteers in Japan. The statistics 
include Protestant forces only. 


The spring announcements of book 


publishers include the following: 
““Voung. , japan,” «bysdr. 4J:, Ast B: 
Scherer (Lippincott); ‘“ Following 


the Flag,” by John Fox (Scribner) ; 
« Tiujitsu, > by Hagry ,H. .. Skinner 
(Baker and Taylor); ‘“ At the Fall 
of Port Arthur: or A Young American 
in the Japanese Army,” by Edward 
Stratemeyer (Lee and Shepard). 
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NOTES. 


We have pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of a harmonica from 
Mr. True, a student in Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis. It 
was sent in response to the appeal 
in the EVANGELIST for Mr. Hibbard’s 
work and has been delivered 'to the 


Y.M.C.A. authorities to be sent to 
the front. 
The’ Homtletic Review for Feb- 


ruary contains an article by Rev. 
Wm. E. Griffis, D.D,, on “‘ The Mind 
of Modern Japan.” 


The Alumni of Princeton, Vol. V., 
No. 23, contains the following :— 

Dy, janes Curtis, Mesbtrn, 32,08 
East Orange, Princeton’s oldest living 
graduate, celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday anniversary this week. On 
that felicitous occasion, the Emperor 
of Japan conferred upon Dr. Hepburn 
the decoration of the Third Class o 
the Imperial Order of the Rising Sun. 
In transmitting the Mikado’s decora- 
tion, Mr. Takahira, the Japanese 
Minister at Washington, telegraphed 
Dr. Hepburn as follows : 

“Tt is my pleasing duty to an- 
nounce to you on this anniversary, 
your ninetieth birthday, that his 
Majesty, the Emperor, has been 
pleased to confer upon you the Third 
Class of the Imperial Order of the 
Rising Sun, in recognition of the valu- 
able services you rendered to Japan 
while you lived there, by making 
important contributions to the ad- 
vancement of English education 
among our people, and also of the 
friendly interest you have since then 
continually exhibited in the progress 
of the empire. I also take this 
opportunity to express in my own 
behalf the most sincere congratulations 
upon this happy occasion. ”’ 


—Japan Marl. 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr. J. L. Cowen and family are 
settled in the mission house, 15 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Mr. Joseph Elkinton, of Philadel- 
phia, a brother of Mrs. Nitobe, is 
spending a few weeks in Japan. 

Mr. and Mrs. I. F. Ray (So. Bapt.) 
have removed from Kumamoto to 
Fukuoka. 

Misses Morrison, Herman and 
McDonald (Y.W.C.A.) have removed 
to the house formerly occupied by Dr. 
Eastlake, 15 Dote Samban Cho, 
Kojimachi Ku, Tokyo. 

Mr. W. D. Root is now teaching 
English also in the Chu Gakko at 
Atsugi, Kanagawa Ken, and is living 
with the Haworths at 6 Tsukiji, Tokyo. 


ARRIVAL. 

Yokohama, March 26, per S.S. 
“Siberia,” Miss E. Williams (Meth. 
Prot.), to be associated with Miss 
Dean at Hamamatsu. 


BirTH. 
To Rev. and Mrs. W. Wynd 
(Bapt.), Osaka, March 11, a boy. 
DEPARTURES. 


Kobe, March 6, pers.o: “Princess 
Alice,” Rev. and’ Mrs. E. F. Bell, 
Kyoto, and Miss F, E. Griswold, 
Maebashi (Cong.). 

Yokohama, March 23, per SS. 
“Manchuria,” Miss A. H. Haworth 
(Pres.), Osaka, and Rev. and Mrs. 
C.T. Willingham (So. Bapt.), Fukuoka. 

Yokohama, April 4, per SS: 
*““Koréa’”’, Rev. H. St.. G. Tucker 
(Amer. Epis.), Tokyo, 

Yokohama; ‘April’ 15; “per S.S: 
** Coptic’, Rev. D. B. Schneder, D.D., 
and family (Germ. Ref.), Sendai. 

Yokohama, Apr. 15, per S. S: 
“‘ Prince Eitel Friedrich,” Rev. P. A. 
Davey (Disc.), Tokyo, and Rev. and 
Mrs. C. W. Huett (Meth. Epis.), Sap- 
poro. 

MARRIED. 

At Osaka, March 31, Rev. R. P. 
Gorbold and Miss M. M. Palmer, (Pres. 
Ch. North), to be stationed at Toyama. 
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JAPAN TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


APAN to-day is making history rap- 
idly and preparing herself thor- 


oughly for to-morrow. She is creat- 


ing a still newer and better Japan | 


Only | 


and developing higher ideals. 
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Japan is also making history to- 


_day for other nations, nay, for the 


| morrow. 


about fifty years ago she was rigidly | 


secluded from the rest of the world, 
and, like ‘the frog in the well” of 


her own proverb, knew not the great | 
co 5 . 1 . Br as : oe te Oe 
| Russian dominance ”’ ; and this in itself 


ocean around. Even when she open- 


ed her gates to the world and began 
her new career, she had no higher 


ideal than the purely insular and 


national one of ‘“ Japan for Japanese.” 
But before long her ideals expanded, 


and her ideal became the 


racial | : 
| a momentous conflict. 


and Asiatic one of “Japan for the | 


Far East.” 


ed, and her ideal became the inter- 


Again her vision enlarg- 


national and cosmopolitan one of 
“Japan for the World.” 


to-day making herself for to-morrow. 


Japan is 


whole world; indeed, it is scarcely 
too strong to say that she is actually 
making over other nations for to- 
She 
Korea, a new China, and new Siam ; 
and she may be making even a new 


is making a new 


Russia. She has already made way 
of the 


military power of so-called mighty 


with the traditional fear 


Russia ; has pricked the ‘ bubble of 


is enough to cause new estimates 
and new alignments even in European 
politics, It may be dangerous to 
prophesy: but it certainly looks as 
if the Russo-Japanese War, in_ its 
final and far-reaching results, is to be 
It will drag 
down Russia from her proud position 
and draw up Japan to the high rank 
of possibly ‘‘ the greatest military and 
naval power on the globe.” Japan is 
to-day making folios of history for 


to-morrow. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN 
AND THE CHRUCH. 


It will be remembered by readers 
of these Summaries that a few months 
ago we epitomized several articles 
from the Go#y) (Methodist) bearing 
on the alleged indifference of educated 
laymen to the church. The letters 
published were too long to admit of 
being thoroughly dealt with in these 
columns, We hoped that Dr. Takagi, 
the editor of the Gokyd, would sum 
up the results of the discussion for 
the benefit of foreign missionaries 
generally. Dr. Takagi commenced 
to do this in the March 4th number 
of the paper, and his 5th article on 
the subject appears in the Gofyd of 
April ist. Dr. Takagi is evidently 
most anxious to find out the truth on 
the real attitude of educated professing 
Christians to church teaching, worship 
and ceremony; and it seems to us 
that the discussion which he started 
on this subject should prove to be of 
great service to all interested in mis- 
sions. We proceed to give the 
salient points of his first two articles 
on the discussion. (1) Our reason for 
ouly publishing the opinions of laymen 
on this subject. We have been 
informed that in certain quarters 
dissatisfaction has been felt because 
we did not ask pastors and other 
church officers to state their views on 
the question at issue. The truth is 
that it seemed to us most desirable 
that the laymen should be allowed 
to speak for themselves first on a 
subject that intimately concerns them. 
We conjectured that they disapprove 
of many things done and said by 
pastors, and we thought it advisable 
that pastors should be enlightened as 
to precisely what these things are. 
But now that the laymen have had 
their say, we shall welcome any 
comments that pastors may wish to 
make on the problem under conside- 
ration. (2) Zhe question at issue ts 
not one that concerns one or two 
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Churches only, but one that concerns 
the whole Church of Christ in Japan. 
We have observed that in certain 
comments of the press on this discus- 
sion there has been a tendency to 
belittle it by the remark, “In our 
Church educated laymen are not 
indifferent to the Church.” Now in 
the case of a few churches this may 
be true, but it certainly does not 
apply to the Church as a whole, and 
Christians who only concern them- 
selves with their immediate surround- 
ings and are indifferent to what is 
going on in the great outside Chris- 
tian world are not to be commended. 
(3) Zs tt a fact that there ts indiffer- 
ence to the Church among educated 
lay Christians? Referring to the 
letters published in our coiumns, we 
find that ten out of the twelve that 
appeared, in the most unmistak- 
able manner, recognize the existence 
of the indifference complained of. 
Messrs. Ando and Nemoto take a 
different view. Mr. Ando says that 
the learned world has always treated 
Christianity with comparative indif- 
ference and that in this respect modern 
scholars have developed no new 
symptoms ; therefore he sees no object 
in starting such a discussion as this. 
But he entirely missed the point of 
our question. It was not the attitude 
of the learned world generally to the 
Church that caused us solicitude but 
the attitude of the Christian learned 
world, the attitude of men who have 
accepted Christianity and many of 
whom have Christian experience ; 
hence Mr. Ando’s remarks were 
irrelevant. Mr. Nemoto says that 
he sees no reason why educat- 
ed Christians should forsake the 
church; that its "their “duty to 
mix with their fellow-believers and 
instruct them on the things which 
through defective education many 
of them do not know. He goes on 
to enlarge on the duties of educated 
believers. But what Mr. Nemoto 
says Christians ought to do we say 
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they do not do, and we want to 
know the -reason why. If Mr. 
Nemoto had adduced evidence to 
show that the coldness alleged to 
exist does not exist in actual practice, 


he would have answered our question, © 


but earnest as are his remarks, they 
are not to the point. Hence we 
may say that not one of the writers 
who took part in the discussion 
clearly demonstrated that there is 
no indifference to the Church on 
the part of Christian laymen, and 
most of the writers gave it as their 
opinion that it certainly exists. 

In his second article, published 
on March tith, Dr. Takagi continues 
his summary of the discussion in a 
very interesting manner. Leaving 
his subsequent articles for treatment 
next month we now proceed to give 
an epitome of this one. (4) Zhe 
indifference 1s not to religion, but to 
the Church. his view is confirmed 
by the contents of the letters we have 
published. There is no indication 
that the laymen who show indifference 
fos the churches =to= which they 
nominally belong hold the opinion 
that churches are in themselves 
unnecessary. What they think is 
that the churches as now constituted 
and worked are unsuitable and inef- 
fective. They are out of sympathy 
with them for these reasons only. 
That is a very important point. 
Looking out into the great world, 
it does not seems to us that there 
are any indications that people gener- 
ally are losing their interest in religion, 
though some there are that affirm 
this to be the case. On the contrary, 
the tendency is all the other way. 
Too much importance has been 
attached to Comte’s remark that 
in every country the human mind 
passes from the Theological stage 
to the Philosophical and thence to 
the Scientific stage, its final resting- 
places, sihe prevailing idea through- 
out most of the nineteenth century 


was that science is all-sufficient. 
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Religious influence waned ; philosophy 
failed to attract ; science was the all in 
all to the educated world through- 
out Europe and America. But when 
thought runs to extremes in this way, 
it has a happy knack of righting 
itself after a time, and already men 
are beginning to feel that science 
leaves an aching void that they would 
feign see filled and they are turnine 
to Theology again. But what do 
they find? Theology that is altoge- 
ther behind the age, Theology that 
can no longer retain its hold on the 
human mind.* It is the duty of 
Christian scholars to reconstruct our 
Theology. This will no doubt be 
done in time, but in the meantime 
the lack of teaching suited to the age 
is felt throughout all our Churches. 
In Western countries the attention 
paid to religion by educated laymen 
is very marked, One sees men like 
Sir Oliver Lodge constantly stating 


their opinions in newspapers and 
magazines. Psychologists, scientists 


and other specialists approach the 
subject of religion from their various 
standpoints and throw a good deal 
of tight’ on it~ These notion that 
religion is nothing but superstition — 
is no longer entertained by educated 
people in the West nor by educated 
people generally in this country. 
In these matters we follow very 
Closely. on the heels of Wester 
thinkers. When science seemed all- 
sufficient in Europe and America it 
seemed all-sufficient here ; but during 
the past few years a marked change 
has come over the country in regard 
to the attitude of educated men 
to religion, They are no longer 
indifferent to it by any means. But 
when we speak of religion we do 


*Jt is a very striking fact that in almost 
every Protestant sect utterances of this kind 
are most frequent. A very large section of 
educated Japanese Christians undoubtedly 
studies the writings of the new school of 
theological critics with approval—( WRITER 
OF SUMMARY.) 
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not mean Theology nor the preaching 
and teaching carried on by the church. 
These are undoubtedly regarded with 
great dissatisfaction by the intellectu- 
al world generally. Theology ex- 
pounds religion. If its exposition is 
unconvincing, though men may still 
hold on to their belief in the need 
of religion, they will lose all interest 
in Theology. The Church is a 
preaching organization. If its preach- 
ing is out of harmony with the spirit 
of the age, it will most certainly lose 
the support of discerning people. 


This is the precise situation to-day. 


The interest taken in religion as 
such is very great, but the indifference 
shown to the teaching of those 
persons who are Christ’s representa - 
tives in this country is most marked 
and deep-seated. The question of 
how this situation has been created 
and the steps that are necessary to 
be taken in order to better it will 
engage our attention in subsequent 
articles, Japan Mail. 


Mr. H. Hirayama, Bachelor of 
Law, writing on the “ Indifference 
of Educated Laymen to the Church ”’ 
in the Gotyd (Methodist) says the 
following reasons account for the 
state of mind complained of. (1) 
The weakness and shallowness of the 
theology current in the churches. 
(2) The impossibility of defending 
and teaching earnestly all the doc- 
trines embodied in the articles of the 
creed. This feeling is probably 
shared by foreigners as well as Japan- 
ese. (3) Even pastors and teachers, 
while entertaining doubts as indicated 
above, go out of their way to make 
it appear as though this were not so. 
(4) When doubts that are working 
in the innermost recesses of the heart 
are stated to pastors, no sympathy 
with the doubter is shown. On the 
contrary he is regarded with suspicion. 
(5) When as a result of investigation 
unorthodox views are defended, this 
expression of views is at once con- 
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demned as heresy and the person 
who is guilty of it is regarded with 
estrangement by his fellow-Christians. 
(6) Dissatisfaction is felt with Church 
organization and with certain prevail- 
ing practices. (7) The want of in- 
dependence and the spirit of self 
support, the helpless reliance on 
foreign aid unfavourably impress 
educated men. (8) In the annual 
conferences and synods the power of 
the laity generally is too limited. 
(9) Worship is lacking in solemnity. 
(10) There is too much of the sectari- 
an spirit and the desire to obtain 
converts from other sects. There 
are many other charges of the same 
sort for which we have no space. 
There are also other letters express- 
ing discontent of various kinds. We 
rather expected to find an editorial 
summing up the results of the inquiry 
originated by Dr. Takagi last year, 
but so far nothing of this kind has 
appeared in the paper. The cor- 
respondence is anyhow too bulky to 
be treated throughly in these Summa- 
ries, but it is well worthy of the 
attention of missionaries. Judging 
from the general tone of his editorials, 
we should say that Dr. Takagi shares 
the views of those who are dissatisfied 
with the progress the Church of 
Christ is making in Japan to-day. 


Japan Mail. 


Under the auspices of an undenomi- 
national committee of which Pres. CC.. 
Hall, Prof. Knox, Dr. Griffis, Rev. E. 
W. Clark and other friends of Japan 
are members, with the co-operation 
of Bishop M. C. Harris, the sum of 
$10,000 has been raised and sent to 
the care: of Bishop Harris for the 
relief of distress growing out of the 
war. It is to be expended under the 
direction of a committee representing 
the Eoangelical Alliance of Japan 
and the Standing Committee of Co- 
operating Christian Missions. 

Mission News. 
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NOTES ON JAPANESE 
SCHOOL-BOYS. 


BY REV. C. H. BASIL WOODD. 


The world now knows something 
about the Japanese man. What about 
the Japanese boy? Can it be said, 
for instance, that the battles of Liao- 
yang or Sha-ho were won upon the 
playing-fields of Momoyama School ? 
No, it cannot be so said. In so far as 
those splendid victories are the results 
of applied science it might be true to 
say that they were won in college 
class-rooms or by the aid of the mid- 
night oil, but the courage, the en- 
durance, and the discipline without 
which mere science would have been 
unavailing are not the product of the 
public schools. These latter qualities 
are called forth by a burning patri- 
otism permeating the whole nation 
backed by a hardy life and a stern 
military training. Yet the dauntless 
valour which knows how to blaze 
forth upon the battle field is wonder- 
fully unobtrusive, wonderfully con- 
trolled at other times. The feeling 
of security in walking about Japanese 
towns or travelling in the country is 
very different from what I should 
often feel at home in England. In 
England in many places a respectable 
man, and still more so a respectable 
woman, isin continual danger of being 
insulted by word or deed. In Japan 
the fear of such things never crosses 
my mind: an occasional nickname 
from an uneducated child is the extent 
of my grievances. A drunken man 
(except on public holidays when some 
excess is customary), still less a 
drunken brawl, is the rarest sight pos- 
sible. A resident in Tokyo living in 
the neighbourhood of large barracks 
remarks that he has not seen a 
drunken soldier since the war broke 
out. And all this that I say has its 
counter-part in school life. There is 
an absence of boisterousness, Quar- 
relling and fighting are practically 
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unknown, That genial display of 
energy which English boys know as 
ragging is also comparatively rare. 
And having said so much, I can 
imagine the reader breaking forth 
with the question, Are the Japanese 
school-boys true boys then? Are 
they not of a rather mild type which 
would hardly find favour in England? 
And I think I may answer that such 
is the case. I have for long wished 
to see more physical energy put forth 
in their play-time. I excuse day-boys, 
especially those who live a long way 
off from the school, for hurrying 
home as soon as school is over ; but 
I feel almost annoyed with my 
boarders for escaping from school 
at two o'clock in the afternoon only 
to coop themselves up in their rooms, 
either in bed or out of bed, until the 
best of the day is over; and even 
then to be more content to watch me 
play a game of tennis than to play 
a proper game themselves. Talking 
of proper games, 1 may say that the 
boys, if left to themselves, hardly 
ever play properly. They are con- 
tent to ‘slog’ the ball backwards 
and forwards in a desultory way with 
an indefinite number of boys at either 
side. eyond this kind of exercise 
and some use of the horizontal bar, 
there has hitherto been little or noth- 
ing in the way of games. I do not 
think that games could be made 
compulsory for all boys; and the 
boarders must not have their liberty 
too much curtailed as compared with 
the day-boys. Just lately however 
I am glad to say that there has been 
quite an awakening of energy. The 
boys have originated a kind of 
athletic club to which all are expected 
to contribute. With this money they 
have bought quite a stock of tennis 
things, and also apparatus for Japan- 
ese fencing and wrestling. Japanese 
fencing is played with a stout staff 
about four feet long which can deliver 
very severe blows, from which the 
players are protected by strong hel- 
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mets with iron grating over the face 
and by breast plate and padded 
gauntlets. It isa fine form of exercise. 
So is the wrestling [jzzjztsw] which is 
of a most scientific nature. One 
sometimes thinks that there must be as 
much skill required in being thrown 
as in throwing. The players tumble 
one another about on the hard mat- 
tresses spread for the purpose in a 
most amusing way. A player will 
throw his opponent right back over 
his own head in atwinkling. Well 
I do hope that this burst of athletic 
enthusiasm will continue. I want at 
Momoyama to develop sound bodies 
as well as sound minds. Thoughtful 
men are already beginning to point the 
warning finger at the results of modern 
education in Japan. The government, 
I am glad to say, requires drilling and 
gymnastics of all kinds as part of the 
curriculum. We have two gymnastic 
teachers. Some of the boys are really 
very good on the bar or the wooden- 
horse and I should be quite proud to 
show you a squad of them at their 


drill. You must remember they 
always wear a semi-military uniform ; 
dark-blue in winter and white in 


summer. The government also very 
rightly causes attention to be paid to 
the lighting and ventilation of the 
class-rooms and requires statistical 
returns of the physical condition of 
the boys. I will conclude the present 
notes with a few remarks based on 
our last physical examination. I 
confess that the examination by our 
Japanese school doctor seemed to 
me to be very hurried; perhaps 
another year we shall get a more 
accurate return. He placed the 300 
boys in three classes according to 
their general physical condition.. He 
considered that 124 boys (that is 41 
per cent) were First Class ; 172 (or 57 
per cent) were Second Class; and only 
a little over 1 per cent as Third Class. 

This looks very satisfactory. But 
it is not really quite so satisfactory as 
it looks, because the doctor included 
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in this First Class some boys who, 
though possessing a good general 
physique, would be disqualified from 
military service for some special 
defect (probably short sight in most 
cases). While he disqualified over 
58 per cent, from being considered 
First Class, he considered as many 
as 67 per cent as unfit for military 
service. 

He enumerated 46 per cent as 
having deficient chest girth, but I 
hope that some of these will improve 
before they leave school. Bad teeth 
were attributed to 43 per cent, and 
this is impossible to mend. But of 
all the ill effects of ‘‘ education ”’, short 
sight is the worst; for while it can 
only share the blame for other de- 
fects, it must bear the chief weight of 
responsibility for short-sightedness. 
It is ominous to observe that, while 
the boys of the First Year only show 
12 per cent of short-sightedness, the 
per centage of the Second Year boys 
has risen to 29. Still as far as our 
school is concerned, I think the total 
per centage of 20 is hardly alarming. 
Very few wear spectacles. What 
one laments most of all is the diffi- 
culty of improving the conditions 
which foster this damage to the eyes. 
Imagine a boy—a growing boy of 
from 14 to 20, poorly fed (getting 
little substantial food beyond rice)— 
walking perhaps several miles to 
school, not, warmly clothed, as he sits 
hour after hour in our unwarmed 
class-rooms, and spending all his 
evening squatting on his floor and 
crouching over a table a foot high 
and worrying his eyes and his brain 
with those senseless complicated ideo- 
graphs, illuminated by a miserable 
cheap lamp giving insufficient light. 
As I think or write of him, I feel 
stirred to greater effort in caring as 
well for the body as the soul of my 
boys. No wonder his eyes are 
damaged. No wonder he shows 
little excess of animal spirits. 
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In my last contribution, I said 
something about the physique of our 
boys. To-day I wish to say: some- 
thing about their mental calibre. 
We should expect to find some rela- 
tion subsisting between these two, 
common conditions affecting both the 
body and the mind. Poor food and 
want of proper exercise are bound to 
tell both ways: and these things pro- 
bably have a good deal to do with 
the generally low standard of mental 
attainment which I observe. Indeed 
I often muse with. well-nigh despair 
on the difference between the wits of 
my elder boys and those of the Sixth 
Form boys of an English Public 
School. Perhaps however this com- 
parison is hardly fair, for of course our 
English Public School boys are as it 
were picked boys and are the children 
of the wealthier and best educated 
classes, while my boys, in general 
social status, may perhaps be compar- 
ed. with the boyssof a Grammar 
School in an English country. town. 
Their parents are able often only with 
difficulty to continue their boys’ 
schooling. The struggle with poverty 
is sometimes pathetic. I only yester- 
day had a long consultation to see 
whether we could @spass! “a~ boy, 
who, on his marks had failed, and 
who said that, unless we promoted 
him into the graduating class, he 
must leave us as he could not afford 
to be with us two whole years more 
(for you must know that in Japan 
promotion only takes place once a 
year). It appears that this boy has 
made a grand struggle, earning 
enough to eke out the help received 
from a brother, so as to be able to 
pay his school fees, by delivering 
milk for a local milkman. This job 
has often kept him away from school 
and then he failed in the examination. 
I think I must make a special case of 
this and remit his fees, especially as 
the boy is one of our, earnest Christ- 
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ians, and surely one object of our 
school ought to be to help such cases. 
This is a digression, and yet it bears 
upon the topic in hand. When I am 
tempted to feel angry or despondent, 
as lam confronted day by day with 
many stupid boys, I ought to try 
and realize their hindrances and make 
allowance for them. The really won- 
derful thing is that the schools of 
Japan should be what they are. 
This whole fabric of a complete edu- 
cational system has been evolved in 
the course of a few years. 

Do youask what we teach? I refer 
to a schedule of marks such as my 
masters have been poring over for 
days past and there I read as fol- 
lows :—Ethics, (this stands first as it 
should).—Japanese literature and 
writing—Chinese—English, in all 
branches—History (Japanese and uni- 
versal) —Geography—A rithmetic— 
Algebra— Geometry— Trigonometry 
— Mineralogy— Botany— Zoology— 
Physiology — Physics— Chemistry — 
Drawing—Gymnastics. Conduct and 
Attendance also have separate marks 
assigned to them. It should be un- 
derstood that of the Science subjects, 
only one, or at the most two, subjects 
are taught to the same class during a 
given year. 

You will grant that the education 
given is comprehensive. But is it 
thorough? JI answer that I think it 
is not. The teaching is too much 
after the style of a college lecture: 
too much zxstruction and too little 


education. UWowever things are im- 
proving. I have done my best to get 


the masters to give daily marks, in- 
stead of merely relying on the result 
of the terminal examination ; and to 
ask the boys questions; and to get 
the boys to think and work, instead 
of merely sitting with a book open in 
front of them. I have only been 
partially successful in this direction. 
The lamentable results of the system 
hitherto in vogue are evident in the 
fact that boys, who have been learning 
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English for 4 or 5 years, will proba- 
bly be unable to tell you correctty 
the time of day, or the date, to de- 
scribe an object, to tell a simple story, 
or to distinguish with any certainty 
between singulars and plurals, or 
nouns and adjectives and adverbs. 
There is clearly something wrong 
here. Either it is due to a want of 
mental capacity or to a defective 
system of teaching or to both. Iam 
inclined however to attribute most to 
the defective system of education ; for 
even during my short time here, I 
have been able to see the fruits ofa 
better system of teaching as far as 
English is concerned. 

As to the other subjects, it is not 
easy for me to judge. The questions 
set for examination seem to be good 
though very few in number. And 
the examination marks do not tell us 
much about the boys’ attainments 
unless we know the standard required 
by the examiner and also the time 
required to drive a given fact into a 
boy’s head. That there are thou- 
sands of very clever men in Japan the 
world is by this time aware, but the 
really bright boys in our upper classes 
seem to be lamentably few. I men- 
tion the upper classes, because the 
lower ones shew a much greater gen- 
eral brightness and __ intelligence. 
Other teachers have noticed the same 
thing—namely that the elder boys 
for the most part grow stolid and dull, 
And yet had you been present at our 
annual Speech Day, the day before 
vesterday, you would, Iam sure, have 
been very much pleased with the 
English speches delivered by the 
boys. The sentiments were the boys’ 
own; we had merely corrected the 
English and coached them in their 
elocution, They did capitally. Two 
of the speakers were boys about to 
leave school. They both dwelt on 
the fact that the only true satisfaction 
in life would come through fulfilling 
God’s will. One of them is an earnest 
Christian and a capital all-round boy. 
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The other is not a professed Christian. 
Perhaps the best speech of all was. 
made by a boy who also is a Christian, 
who took for his subject ‘f The True 
Aim of Learning.” Another speaker 
is the son of a Buddhist priest and a 
very eager scholar. The best English 
speakers had a further opportunity of 
showing their powers in a farce which 
followed. It had been written by 
my head Japanese teacher of English, 
and was a skit on the present war. 
Many of the boys have marked dra- 
matic power and their performance 
elicited tremendous merriment and 
applause. 

Thirty four boys received diplomas 
of graduation this year. This is by 
far our highest record. They are all, 
or nearly all, going forward to some 
higher school; a good many will no 
doubt seek to enter one of the naval 
or military academies. It is a great 
privilege to be brought into contact 
with these young men and a greater 
privilege still to have been permitted 
to baptize two of them this morning 
and to hear them promise faithful al- 
legiance to our common Lord. A third 
candidate—also a graduate—failed to 
come to be baptized with his school 
fellows as arranged. I baptized at 
the same time another big boy, who 
is however still quite low in the 
school. He shews signs of a very 
earnest faith. It was a very happy 
way of ending my school year. 

C. M. S. QUARTERLY. 


Their Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress have been pleased to grant 
an annuity of 1,000 yex for ten years, 
beginning with this year, to the Oka- 
yama Orphanage, which is under the 
direction of Mr. Jujt Ishii. Owing to 
the war, the asylum has decided to 
place no restrictions on the number of 


orphans admitted into the institution. 
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IN ROYAL PALACES. 
BY MISS JESSIE RIKER. 


A jeweler gives a royal gem an 

appropriate setting and places the 
smaller jewels of different kind 
about it to bring its beauty into 
greater prominence. 
In Yamada we find the chief of 
the jewels the emperor’s shrine and 
the many smaller shrines that are 
the smaller stones set around the 
peculiar treasure, all encircled by the 
sacred park that contains the royal 
gem. The park is cool and green 
and beautiful; graceful bamboos 
shade clean swept walks, and the 
rows of cherry trees promise their 
noted spring-time glory. Here roam 
the chickens whose only death is 
by old age or accident. Fed with 
grain from the hand of the devout, 
lucky is the feathered biped that 
is brought as an offering to the gods 
and left to enjoy life in this sacred 
park where none dare molest or 
make afraid. 

A coo], shadowy pond is the 
equally blissful home of the fish, 
whose eyes stand out with fatness, 
for they know that there is neither 
hook nor crook in their lease on life. 
At the foot of a tree on the shore 
of the pond we find a small stone 
with two little hollows in its surface, 
filled with water, and a tiny dipper 
near by. Here the believing come 
and wash their eyes with the little 
dipper of water and go on their 
way, expecting sore eyes to heal 
aad* all--defect of vision to mend 
under the influence of this magic 
oculist. 

Another turn in the road and we 
meet ‘‘ Old Bill,” the faithful white 
horse of childhood days. But no 
juvenile hand touches this sacred 
beast, for he belongs to the gods ; 
and when he disappears from public 
view occasionally, the knowing priest 
says, ‘The gods are riding him,” 
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and the unknowing people accord- 
ingly worship and feed him beans. 

A rough shed shelters some fox im- 
ages, which receive both offering and 
homage with well-studied composure, 

On every side are venerable trees, 
feebly holding out  well-propped 
branches, and these are supposed to 
be the homes of some ancestral 
spirits and must endure existence as 
long as possible. I viewed them 
with a growing thankfulness that my 
respected ancestors have a_ better 
home and a more sure resting place. 

Here, at last, is the central attrac- 
tion of the Imperial shrine—yes, 
this rough shed with the white silk 
curtain stretched between pillars, 
Neither nature nor art adds one 
graceful touch or softening line to 
its ugliness, and the gem of all that 
we came out to see reveals itself a 
man-made bauble. A solemn police- 
man stands faithful guard at the 
gate, and all who bow the knee 
must first lay aside all burdens, head 
covering and extra wraps, wash 
hands and mouth at the trough of 
water provided or be quickly re- 
minded of his or her duty. But 
having attended to the outside of 
the platter, there is apparently no 
objection to any one going through 
his devotions with one or both eyes 
on the foreign lady. The hand- 
clapping and droning of prayers 
seem to require neither thought nor 
attention, nor does foreign dress seem 
to make the worshiper less devout. 
As we stood and watched and 
wondered, many came and went, and 


young and old of “all sorts and 
conditions of man” seemed well 
represented. 


As the people return from their 
worship, the feeble folk stop at a 
well-polished rock and rub its stony 
face and then their ailing bodies, 
and go on their way, perhaps cheer- 
ed in spirit, since they never have 
been instructed about the modern 
microbe. These shrines renew their 
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youth every twenty-one years, as 
they are then rebuilt with timber 
from a sacred mountain by carpenters 
set aside for the work, The ‘old 
timber is cut up into charms and 
sold to the pilgrims who flock there 
by the thousand at all times, but 
especially on New Year’s. These 
gods, spirits and shrines are well 
guarded by a company of soldiers 
stationed here to protect the place 
in case of a Russian invasion; and 
the emperor’s messenger found all 
things in ample order when he came 
on New Year's Day to worship in 
his majesty’s stead. Elisha at 
Dothan found the mountains full of 
chariots and horsemen sent by his 
God to protect him, but here man 
protects his gods.—Cumb. Pres. 


THE WAR AND RELIGION. 


BVAIUE Vin \our Els: Di aO RE Ot. D1), 


The Meiji Era has often been 
called a material, age, and the 
Japanese have been called a people 
without a religion. <A few scholarly 
Japanese have encouraged this kind 
of talk by wildly stating that all 
religions are only superstitions, but 
they seem to me to forget that the 
great and noble Imperial Line, the 
government, the literature and arts of 


Japan, all had their origin and 
development in religion. This is 


true of every nation on earth, and 
Japan is no exception. But there are 
times when a nation is absorbed in 
materialistic progress, so that religion 
seems to have lost its power. But it 
can never die out; it arises anew 
especially in great national crises. 
This war with Russia has brought out 
this significant fact, that His Majesty 
the Emperor, his generals, soldiers 
and the people, feel that, over and 
above the skill of scientific strategy 
and ample military preparation, there 
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is a Power that has guided Japan to 
victory, and that has permitted defeat 
to Russia. The Emperor’s first words 


in his Declaration of War are the two 
characters TEN-YU. Admiral Togo’s 
report of his victories contained the 
same words of deep significance, 
TEN-YU. The soldiers before going 
to Manchuria flock to the temples 
to hear prayers and to buy charms. 
After they have gone, their parents 
and wives and children go to the 
temples to pray for their safety and 
success. If they fall in battle, their 
bones or ashes are sent home for a 
religious funeral. It is believed that 
they do not die, and their souls are 
called home for affectionate ard 
reverent remembrance in various 
Shokon-sha. There may be more or 
less of superstition in these acts, but 
none the less they are prompted by 
the religious nature which is the 
deepest and most permanent and 
powerful part of the human soul. 
This war has re-awakened religious 
feeling in the hearts of the people of 
Japan. What form it will take in the 
future itis perhaps hard to tell, but 
the great law of religious evolution is 
that the religious nature, in the long 
run, becomes more and more separated 
from superstition and immorality, and 
tends to become a rational faith in a 
Supreme Being, whose children we 
all are and whose will we all ought 
reverently and lovingly to do. In 
another tract on Religion I have 
briefly explained how the whole race 
of man has risen from barbarism into 
pantheism, and from thence into 
monotheism, and I see no reason why 
Japan should be an exception to the 
rule. Atany rate, I think the day has 
gone by when it can be said of Japan : 
“It is a nation without a religion. ” 
For anation to discover its own spiritu- 
alvalue and to seek for spiritual truth 
and life, 1s as much a matter for 
sincere congratulations as are the 
material victories on land and sea, 
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REPORTS OF THE MEETINGS 
OF PRESBYTERIES. 


The meeting of 

THE MEETING OF ee 

GiiNZEn CHUA, Camazei was) held 

By Rev. Albertus Pieters this year at Kara- 

tsu, in the Province 
of Hizen. Including the Ministers’ 
Meeting held in connection with it, 
the sessions lasted from Thursday, 
March 30th, to Tuesday, April 4th. 

In addition to the routine business, 
one of the most important things done 
was to establish a schedule of ex- 
aminations. For some years, need 
had been felt of a more definite stand- 
ard to set before those seeking ordi- 
nation. The general subjects upon 
which a Chukwai is to examine are 
indeed prescribed, but not the degree 
of proficiency that must be required. 
Accordingly, neither the candidates 
nor the examining committees had 
any guide in their work of prepara- 
tion. To remedy this difficulty, a list 
of works in the different departments 
of theology was adopted. Wherever 
possible, at least two or three text- 
books are given on each subject. It 
is not necessary in any one branch, 
e.g. Church History, for the candi- 
date to have read all the books in the 
list. He is at liberty to choose one 
representative work on each theme 
and to be examined on that. It is 
expected that this change will add 
definiteness and thoroughness to the 
Chukwai examinations. 

As some difficulties were experienc- 
ed on points of parliamentary proce- 
dure, a committee was appointed to 
select or compile a manual of such 
rules for the guidance of Chukwai in 
future sessions. Mr. Saka, the evan- 


gelist at Fukuoka. was examined and 
ordained. A committee was appoint- 
ed to make arrangements for the in- 
stallation of the Rev. K. Oishi as past- 
or of the Nagasaki Church, which he 
has for some time been serving as 
supply. 

At an informal meeting, those who 
had attended the last Daikwai gave 
the details of the agitation for nominal 
financial independence, led by Mr. 
Uemura. The members were deeply 
interested in it, as the action he pro- 
posed would, if carried, wipe out the 
Chinzei Chukwai. The general sen- 
timent was hostile to Mr. Uemura’s 
plans, but they found a warm and 
able defender in the Rev. S. Ojima, 
of Kagoshima. The delegates elected 
to Daikwai were of both parties, Mr. 
Ojima being one of them. The 
Chukwai took no formal action, but 
the appointment of a committee to 
look into the condition of the churches 
and report whether any of them ought 
to be dissolved, was probably caused 
by the discussion. 

The Ministers’ Meeting, held on 
Monday and Tuesday, was an excel- 
lent one, spiritual, fraternal and help- 
ful. On Sunday afternoon a conse- 
cration meeting was held, announced 
to begin at four and end at five. It 
began promptly, but it could not be 
stopped, so great was the interest, 
until an hour past time. Mr. Kawa- 
saki, one of the oldest members, stir- 
red the hearts of all by telling how, 
though he had consecrated himself 
long ago, he had only recently been 
able to consecrate his children to the 
Lord’s service. 

Monday forenoon was taken up by 
the addresses of the Principals of the 
two mission schools in Nagasaki, 
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who explained to the brethren the 
present condition of the schools and 
their policy for the future. The deep- 
est interest was manifested, and some 
friendly and helpful criticism resulted. 
It was felt by all that the educational 
and evangelistic workers ought to be 
more closely drawn together. 

In the afternoon the brethren dis- 
cussed the subject of family prayer, and 
it was a treat to hear what they had 
tosay. There was general agreement 
that it is but very- little observed 
among Japanese Christians, but its 
great importance was fully admitted, 
and more than one declared his inten- 
tion of urging it upon his people here- 
after. Not a little amusement was 
caused by the remark of the brother 
who said he had always had family 
prayers before he was married, but 
never since! Personal experiences 
and methods of family prayer were 
freely given, and a responsive chord 
was evidently struck by one who told 
how it smoothed out little difficulties 
between himself and his wife to kneel 
in prayer together before retiring. 

One of the most important things 
done was the resolution, arrived at 
informally, to establish a little month- 
ly magazine as a medium of com- 
munication between the Kiushiu work- 
ers and believers. The lack of this 
has been felt for some years, and 
‘now, by the enterprise of Mr. Oishi, 
it seems likely that it will be supplied. 
It is to be called the “ Chinzei Kyoho,” 
and the first number will be out ina 
few days. 

The Sanyo Pres- 


Us bytery includes 
SANYO PRESSYTERY. > a 
By all work in con- 


nection with the 
Council of Mis- 
sions from Okayama to Moji, or 
more than two thirds the length of 
the Sanyo Railway, It supervises 
seven churches and nine organized 
Kogisho. 

At the Spring meeting in Yama- 
guchi church, April 4th, all the 


Miss G. S. Bigelow. 
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churches were represented by elders, 
all the pastors were present except 
one who was detained by his father’s 
illness, and all the evangelists and 
all the foreign missionaries working 
with the Presbytery were present. 
The latter were Revs. Langsdorf 
of Hiroshima, Erdman of Yamaguchi 
and Ayres of Moji. Rev. H. V. 5. 
Peeke of Kyushiu was a visitor. 

The reports from the churches 
show a steady growth in numbers, 
but not vigorous enough to indicate 
a really satisfactory spiritual condition. 

The Toyoura (Chofu) and Shimono- 
seki~ churches -éaeli = received) per 
mission to install a pastor in July. 
At that time the Shimonoseki church 
will have become independent, and the 
Toyoura church has nearly doubled 
its contributions in order to be able 
to call a pastor. 

One afternoon was set apart for 
discussing the plan regarding aided 
churches proposed at the last meet- 
ing of Synod. The discussion 
went rather wide of the mark, 
taking in the old question of 
how to attain selfsupport. Various 
ramifications of this question were 
discussed with considerable warmth 
by.some, but without *any action 
being taken or any definite con- 
clusion’ being “reached. © Itsséems 
a pity that the discussion could not 
have been made more profitable by 
being confined to the subject as pre- 
viously announced. Now, it is dif- 
ficult to tell just how the Presby- 
tery stands. Certainly there are no 
enthusiastic supporters, nor any de- 
termined opponent. All seem to 
regard it as certain that some such 
plan will be adopted, but the at- 
titude is not one of cheerful acqui- 
escence, nor yet of hopeless despond- 
ency. . “Four of the seven=churches 
wil be affected if the plan is adopted, 
but they do not seem at all alarmed 
at their possibilities. 

That the question involves. the 
co-operation of the missions with the 
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Nippon Kirisuto Kyokwat does not 
seem to have entered the minds of 
members of Presbytery. While it 
was made evident during the meeting 
that it is quite possible for mission- 
aries and members of Presbytery to 
misunderstand each other, abundant 
proof was given of a sincere desire for 
real co-operation with the missions. 

Addresses were made by each of 

three missionaries. Mr. Erdman spoke 
on “ Personal -Work;” Mr. Ayres 
on “Reverence in the House of 
God,” and Dr. Langsdorf on the 
“ Divinity of Christ.” 
Naniwa _ Pres- 
bytery held its 
sitings with 
the East Church, Osaka, beginning 
Tuesday, April trith, and contin- 
ued them until Friday noon. Only 
the mornings, 9-12 A. M. were de- 
voted to business, the afternoons and 
evenings were given up to addreses, 
socials, and general discussions of 
tepics of a practical nature. _ One of 
the annual features of this Presbytery 
is the meeting for pastors, evangelists 
and others, with addresses by previ- 
ously selected speakers. 

The question of the missionary co- 
operation and church tudependence 
was informally considered at one of 
the evening meetings. of Christian 
workers. It did not come up for 
formal action by the Presbytery. The 
consideration of the subject was in the 
main in very good spirit, and if it 
shall stir up aided churches to greater 
zeal in coming to self-support, will 
have served an excellent turn. 

The statistics shew that four church- 
espepay more thaweyes- 1000 for 
church expenses and missions. The 
method of supervising chapels with 
unorganized groups of believers by 
means of special superintending com- 
mittees was abolished. A general 
committee of the Presbytery was 
substituted therefor. 

Three installations were provided 
for, and one new church at Sakai, 
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an Osaka suburb of some 60,000 
souls, was recognized. Rev. Mr. 
Soda was asked to be installed by 
the Tonemachi Church, Kanazawa. 
It is a great pleasure to have this 
veteran worker back again in Naniwa 
Presbytery. Being one of the three 
young men ordained at the time of 
the organization of the first Presbytery 
October, 1877, his return to our 
bounds seems to relink us in the 
“line of. succésionse isto the early: 
apostles of our united body. He 
bears with the fortitude of a Christian 
father and patriot the loss of a noble 
son for his country, who went down 
in the “ Hitachi Maru.” Rev. S. Baba, 
after tivo years post-graduate study in 
Anburn Theological School, was 
called again to the pastorate of the 
Osaka West Church, and installed a 
second time. His first term of service 
as pastor continued through twelve 
years. Such pastorates help bring 
down the record for restlessness in the 
Church. The organization of the 
Sakai’-Church andthe) Reve air: 
Suzuki’s installation as its pastor was 
also determined. The new church 
is already negotiating for the pur- 
chase of property for its church home. 

One young man was ordained to 
to the Ministry. 

The tables shew a present member- 
ship of 3937. 

A spiritual atmosphere pervaded 
the meetings, growing out, I think, 
of the impressions which the Wales 
revival has made upon our pastors 
and evangelists. 


The recent 

TOKYO CHUKWAI. session of the 
By Rev. J. P. Moore, D.D. Tokyo Chu- 
kwai was, in 


many respects, an interesting meet- 
ing. The principal items of busi- 
ness were: 

(1) A most carefully prepared 
and elaborate report by the stated 
clerk of the body, the Rev. Nagai 
Naoji. According to this report the 
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accessions to the different churches 
and kogisho for the year 1905, were 
as follows—baptisms 415; by letter 
131, a total increase of 546. 

The present membership is—of the 
churches, 5,122, of the ogzsho, 910, 
or a total of 6032. The Yokohama 
Kaigan Dori Church, with a mem- 
bership of 678, leads off followed 
by the Shiba and Bancho churches 
of Tokyo, numbering, respectively, 
442 and 441. 

The contributions for congrega- 
tional purposes and for benevolence 
amounted to Yer 21,871, an increase, 
over last year, of Yer 1,786. The 
Bancho congregation, contributing 
Nee 5.780, takes the lead, “The 
avetage as -givenw as 6 <yen-“to 
each communicant member. This 
report was of such an encouraging 
character that, after its reading, the 
body was led in a prayer of thank- 
fulness by one of the members. 

(2) Another item was a request 
sent in by three different churches 
and Kogisho to have appointed over 
them a antoku-iin. This means 
that there is no settled pastor or 
evangelist at such a place, and in 
case the incumbent, the pastor or 
evangelist in charge, is appointed 
by this committee, he has the right 
of voting at the chukwaz meetings. 
The reasons given for making the 
request was that without such appoint- 
ment tie pastor or evangelist in 
charge had not the right to preside 
at the meetings of the consistory, 
or the congregation. 

These requests called forth a long- 
drawn-out discussion, which, it seems 
to the writer, was not so much on 
the merits of the case, as on the 
secondary question of the right of 
voting. The changes were rung on 
the phrase ‘¢ohkyo-ken, the right to 
vote; and while one was listening 
to the spirited almost acrimonious 
debate, which took up a good part 
of a half-day’s session, it required 
no stretch of the imagination to see 
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that the reason for the request and 
for the opposition had reference to 
the matter at issue in the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai,—jzkyu-dokuritsu 
mondat. The question was finally 
disposed of by appointing a committee 
to inquire into the merits of each 
case. This committee reported ad- 
versely and its report was accepted. 

(3) Still another item of interest 
was the dissolution of two churches, 
the one at Utsunomiya, and the 
Adachi church in Saitama en ,; and 
also two ogitsho, Kasukabe and 
Hachioji. The reasons assigned were 
weakness in three cases, and irregu- 
larities at the other, viz., Kasukabe. 
There was considerable opposition 
to this action, but in all three cases 
it was finally carried by a large 
majority of votes. 

Though not having any thing to 
do directly with chukwaz, it may be 
said that the question which was up 
at the last meeting of Daikwai, 
the independence of the churches, 
dokuritsu-ron, as it is usually called, 
is receiving due attention by the 
projectors of the. movement and its 
opponents. Organized effort, it is 
said, is set on foot by both parties, 
and from present indications there 
isno doubt but that it will come up 
again at the next meeting of Daikwai, 
and will be the burning question 
at that> méeting, as) it “was at last 
year’s meeting. 

At a recent meeting of a certain 
chukwai which the writer attended 
(not the Tokyo), before the election 
for delegates to Daikwai was held, 
the members of the body were called 
on to express an opinion on this 
subject, and the election. of the 
members was largely, if not wholly, 
governed by that issue. 


The meéeting>- of 

THE MEETING OF = \fiqrgoi Sra 

MIYAGI CHUKWaI. _ ies Chukwai 

is. this year was the 
By Rev, William 

E. Lampe. best for a number 


of years. Not 
only was there a large attendance of 
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ministers and elders, but an earnest 
spirit pervaded all of the sessions, and 
it was very evident that our Japanese 
brethren realize that they havea great 
responsibility in the matter of bringing 
Japan to Christ. 

M. Akasu of Aomori was ordained 
to the Holy Ministry and Messr. Oura 
and Watanabe, recent graduates of 
the theological department of Tohoku 
Gakuin, were examined and given 
certificates of licensure. The chukwai 
granted the petition of the members 
at Higashi Rokubancho, Sendai, and 
they will now be organized as a 
church. And the believers at Ichino- 
seki are to be organized into a Kogi- 
sho of the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai. 

Although exact figures are not yet 
obtainable, it was reported that there 
were fewer baptisms this year than 
usual; many of the churches and 
preaching places have however made 
substantial progress, 

It séemed to be the general opinion 

that the subject of “assisted churches” 
would be brought up again at the 
next meeting of Synod and some 
time was given to the discussion of 
the attitude of Miyagi Chukwai to 
this. Nearly all of the ministers, and 
some of the elders, expressed their 
views; and, as there were almost as 
many different opinions and shades of 
opinion as speakers, it was finally de- 
cided to give no instructions to those 
who should go as the representatives 
of this chukwaz. All agree that the 
church should aim at independence, 
but this classis at least does not seem 
able to say when and how this can 
be best brought about. The Higashi 
Rokuban-cho Kogisho, mentioned 
above, has 80 members and is one- 
third self-supporting. 
Rev. W. T. Johnson 
writes: “ The meeting 
of Hokkaido Chukwai 
will not be held until 
sometime in June. We are waiting 
the return from America of one of 
the pastors,” 


HOKKAIDO 
PRESBYTERY. 
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FACTS AND Se ie on Speeds 
rumors, CL Hukuishas gone to 


Manchuria to engage in 
Y.M.C.A. work. 

Dr. Ilail writes to the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian of the tremend- 
ous opportunities in Osaka. Rev. J. 
C. Worley in the same paper says: 
“Thousands are ready to surrender to 
the Christ to-day if the workers were 
only sufficient to lead them into the 
Kingdom.” Does it not seem as if 
the whole Japanese-speaking mission- 
ary force anda large part of the native 
ministers and evangelists, including the 
theological and training school stud- 
ents, might wisely suspend their other 
work for a season and avail them- 
selves of this great opportunity ? 
Personal work seems to be more 
needed than preaching. Every one 
concedes that the greatest lack of the 
theological graduates is experience 
and skill in personal work: isn’t this 
the opportunity for them to get it ? 

The church in Uyeda, Shinshiu, 
celebrated the eighth anniversary of 
its independence on the 6th of this 
month. Much interest and enthusiasm 
was shown, The church is ina flour- 
ishing condition, and under its new 
pastor, Rev. Takeuchi, has aroused to 
increased activity. This church was 
organized about 30 years ago by the 
Dutch Reformed Mission. Eleven 
years ago it was given into the care 
of the Dendo Kyoku and three years 
later became self-supporting. 

The East Japan Pres. Mission has 
to force the prospect of a serious loss, 
presaged by the announcement of the 
engagement of Miss. Helena Wyckoff, 
of the Joshi Gakuin, to Mr. Bernard 
H. Paddock, one of the Y.M.C.A. men 
who is teaching in Odate, Akita Ken. 

The German Reformed Mission 
is rcjoicing over the appointment 
of four new missionaries to Japan, 
most, if not all, of whom, are expected 
during the summer. This Mission 
will now be able to increase the num- 
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ber of its stations and to carry out 
some of its plans for evangelistic work. 

At the last meeting of the North 
Japan Dutch-Reformed Mission the 
following resolution was passed : “Re- 
solved, that, in view of our inability 
to properly care for the needs of our 
Aomori-Morioka field, and the will- 
ingness of the German Reformed 
Mission, subject to the approval of 
their Board, to take over that field, 
we recommend to our Board of 
Foreign Missions that this field be 
offered to the German Reformed 
Mission.” 

This action has been under con- 
sideration ever since the departure 
of Rev. H. Harris left the field with- 
out any man missionary. The field 
includes the whole of Aomori and 
Iwate Kens and is immediately con- 
tiguous to the field of the German 
Reformed Mission. The people used 
to be very conservative and opposed 
to Christianity, but now the oppor- 
tunities for work are almost unlimited 
and the needs very pressing. The 
Kogisho at Morioka was given into 
the care of the Dendo Kyoku at the 
beginning of last year. 

Miss M. L. Winn has removed 
from Morioka to Mishima in Shizu- 
oka Ken. 
the Dutch Ref. Mission but the work 
there needs pushing. Rev. T. Miura, 
so well known as a writer and trans- 
lator, has been recently stationed 
there at pastor. 

Rev. and Mrs. -R..P. Gorbold, 
whose marriage was announced last 


month, are not stationed at Toyama, | 


as stated, but are in Kyoto for the 
present and will probably stay there 


while Rev. and Mrs. Curtis go home | 


Mr. and Mrs. Curtis 
Though 


on furlough. 
expect to leave in July. 


Mr. Gorbold has only recently entered 


the West Japan Mission, he was for 


two years in Yamaguchi as a teacher 


1.1 the Middle School. 
Rev. F. 5. Scudder suggests that 
people who play wind or stringed in- 
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struments should bring them with 
them to Karuizawa this summer, and 
experiment in this line 
might lead to the pleasant discovery 
that it is possible to add an orchestra to 
the musical attractions of Karuizawa. 


The new chapel 
of Meiji Gakuin, 
Tokyo, was used 
for the first time on the occasion of 
the 20th Annual Commencement, Mar. 
2sth. On that day it was filled with 
euests and proved itself an attractive 
and usable audience room, The 
chapel is the gift of Rev. E. R. Miller, 
of the Dutch Reformed Mission. It 
has been two years in building, at a 
cost of 17,000 yex. It is constructed 
of pressed brick, trimmed with white 
stone; and attractively designed, 


CHAPEL, 
MEIJI GAKUIN. 


it makes a very pleasant impres- 
sion on the visitor, as it stands at 
the entrance of the 
compound, 


Meiji Gakuin 
It was on the walls of 
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this building, while superintending 
the work, Rev. H. M. Landis met 
with the accident that has necessita- 
ted his long rest and might so easily 
have proven fatal. 

The chapel is cruciform, 96 feet in 
length and 72 in width at the transepts. 
The walls and ceiling of the high- 
vaulted audience room are cream-col- 
ored; the timbering is stained dark. 
Over the entrance is a gallery lighted 
by a large rose-window. As yet the 
building is unfurnished, temporary 
seats having been placed at commence- 
ment time. It is earnestly hoped that 
money may be given soon for this 
purpose, as the fine building remains 
idle and useless, until it can be thus 
completed. 


ING 1.05 W hen 
THE JAPANESE WAR buying horses 
vets for the army, 


By Mrs. F. D. Vanhorn. the officers saw 


an old = man 
bringing a very fine looking horse 
up, and they said among them- 
selves : “We cannot buy that 
horse, for we cannot pay over two 
hundred yen for any horse, and that 
horse is worth more than _ three 
hundred yen.”? While they discussed 
the matter, the old man came up to 
them and said: “Iam too old to go 
to the army, and I have no sons to 
go, as all of my children are girls; 
and this horse is all I have, so I want 
to give him to my country.” Finding 
that he was really too poor to. give 
the horse, after many refusals on his 
part, they finally paid him two hundred 
yen for the horse. 

No. 2. The doctors in Tokyo have 
formed a society called the Tokyo 
Ishi Hokokwai (Medical Men’s 
Patriotic Association )., The members 
of this association offer their services 
to the government for the treatment 
of sick and wounded soldiers who 
have returned from the front, thus 
enabling the government to return to 
the battlefield a large number of 
military surgeons who are now on 
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duty at the hospitals. A similar offer 
has been made by the staff of the 
Tokyo Imperial University. 

No. 3. An old lady learned that 
her son was hindered from going to 
the army because he had to support 
her. The family owned a very fine 
sword; so she took the sword and 
killed herself, telling him to take the 
sword and go to the army and serve 
his country. 

No. 4. Many women let their hair 
go undressed once a month, so that 
they may save the price of the dressing 
for the war fund. 

No. 5. A certain gentleman dis- 
covered that all of his servants were 
contributing a certain amount of their 
salaries each month to the war fund, 
and he offered to raise their salaries 
that amount; but they refused to 
receive the money, saying: ‘“ We 
cannot do that, as that would be let- 
ting you do our duty for us. ” 

No. 6. A certain lady apologized 
for being late at dinner, saying she 
had been to the station to see her 
fourth son off to the war. Whereupon 
another lady of the party replied: 
“‘ How fortunate to be able to give 
four sons to your country ?” 

No. 7. Thousands of people all over 
this country are cutting off one meal 
a day to be able to give that amount 
to the country. One rich merchant 
who has already given one hundred 
thousand dollars has cut off one meal, 
and says he will live on one meal a 
day the rest of his life for the sake of 
Japan. 

No. 8. On every gate is posted a 
red slab where a man has gone to the 
war, marked, “Gone to the front, ” 
to be replaced by a black one meaning, 
“Bravery forever,’ should he be 
brought home dead. And when the 
body of a solider is brought home, it 
is met at the station by the family 
and friends, with proud faces and no 
tears. Long will live Dai Nippon in 
the hearts of the people. 

Cumb, Pres. 
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PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, or 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 


tobacco ; to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 
Communications intended for the W. C. T. U. Department of “The Japan Evangelist” 
should be addressed to Mrs. MartHa A. Guy, 257 Nakazato Mura, Takinogawa, T. okt. 


THE MOTHERS’ UNION. 


The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Mothers’ Union (Domez Haha no 
Kwai) opened on Sat. morn., Apr. 
22nd, at the Ginza Methodist church, 
with a goodly number of ladies in 
attendance. 

At the devotional meeting Mrs. 
Fulton, from the text -Phil. . 4:8, 
emphasized the importance of truth- 
fulness, honesty and purity in the 
lives which mothers live in the 
presence of their children. 

At the close of this service, after 
some announcements, the President, 
Mrs. Honda, took the chair, and the 
different societies, composing the 
Union, nine in all, were called upon 
to report, Yokohama being the only 
one outside of Tokyo. Most of the 
societies keep up a monthly meet- 
ing with many topics for discussion 
which are of vital interest to the 
Mothers of Japan. 

The Meiji Haha no Kwai, with 
which Mrs. Coates is associated, re- 
ported the largest number of mem- 
bers, viz, one hundred and thirty. 
‘This society, besides its regular month- 
ly meeting, has a foreign cooking class 
and a foreign sewing class, especially 
for children’s clothes, and maintains 
its own Magazine. 


The society next in size is the 
Koun Macht, of eighty five members, 
in which Mrs. Bowles is interested 

The Yokohama Society is also 
flourishing with regular monthly meet- 
ings, meets with the Kyofti kwai once 
a year, and reports twenty from 
among its members who wish to 
become Christians. 

Other societies vary from eleven 
to fifty in number and are doing good 
work. Some have regular Bible les- 
sons as a part of the meeting. 

Abbreviated reports were then read 
of twenty mothers’ meetings scattered 
here and there throughout the land, 
which though not formally incorpo- 
rated in the Union are such in 
spirit. Some of those meetings, nota- 
bly those in Kyoto, Okayama, Niigata 
and Saga have done far reaching and 
very practical work. 

A new meeting of special interest 
was reported from Akita. 

Mrs. Coates, just before the Ane 
of the morning session, gave a very 
interesting report of the work she 
and her helper did fora year anda 
half with the cut patterns which have 
appeared from time to time in the 
Home Magazine (Katet Zasshi), ex- 
hibiting two or three suits for girls 
of school age, made from materials 
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to be obtained in Japan, with the cost 
of making. 

Mrs. Coates also reported an inter- 
view which she had been requested 
to seek with Dr. Baelz in reference 
to the comparative healthfulness of 
the Japanese and foreign dress, from 
his observations of many years. 

The noon hour was fully occupied 
in a social way: over thirty took 
lunch together in one of the upstairs 
rooms. 

At the afternoon session the church 
was full. 

The church being decorated with 
pictures commonly seen in a foreign 
nursery, a short talk was given on 
home decoration by one of the ladies. 

The election of officers followed. 
Mrs. Hondo was re-elected president, 
Mrs, Chappell and Mrs. Coates, vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Hanai secretary, 
Mrs. Kozaki treasurer. 

The officers of the Union and Mrs, 
Smart were appointed a committee 
to prepare a constitution for the local 
societies, and to arrange a_pro- 
gramme for the year. 

Special effort is being made to 
examine, sift, and catalogue the in- 
creasing number of books now pub- 
lished in the interests of the home, 
Besides the pictures, there was also a 
small exhibit of books and pamphlets 
for mothers and children. 

Prof. Nitaro Omura, who has studi- 
ed the child in his physiological and 
psychological relations, gave an in- 
teresting and helpful discussion of the 
relations between child and parent. 
Among many good things which 
he said, this single illustration must 
suffice. ‘Some parents,” he said, 
““scold their children for not passing 
examinations at school, But the 
child is not to blame, The trouble 
is with the parents, who have failed 
to endow him properly, or have failed 
to give the child proper food and 
rest for his development.” 

Miss Smart exhibited and explain- 
ed a costume which she had been 
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requested to prepare for the young 
ladies of the Joshi Dai Gakko (Young 
Women’s University). She did not 
consider it by any means perfect as 
yet, but hoped it might serve asa 
starting-point for a comfortable health- 
ful, artistic school dress for young 
ladies. 

She then took up the discussion, of 
the liquor problem in its relation. to 
home, and the responsibility of 
mothers in this matter. ; 

The meeting throughout was a 
most interesting one to the writer 
who was present for the first time. 
At the afternoon session a fee of ten 
Sen was charged to help cover ex- 
penses, and the church was full of 


earnest young and middle aged 
mothers, 

As the writer recalled the so-called 
“foreign style” of hair dressing 


which was prevalent in Japan eight- 
een years ago, with the becoming 
styles worn by the ladies at this 
meeting, she wondered if in the next 
twenty years, the Japanese woman 
may not evolve a costume which shall 
combine beauty, grace, utility, and 
adaptation to her mode of life, as 
successfully as she has solved the 
problem of hair dressing. 

In this work for and with the 
mothers of Japan it is as true as in 
other work, that in unzon there is 
strength. Pray for us. 

Martha Clark Pedley. 


Miss Penrod’s LT: ©. ‘has’ the 
honour of having the first W.C.T.U. 
Medal Contest to be held in Japan. 
Everything was in readiness at seven 
o’clock on Monday evening, April 
24th, when the audience gathered 
and comfortably filled the Christian 
Church, Mamiana, Azabu. The pro- 
gramme had been carefully arranged 


and from start to finish was well 
carried out. The singing was 
enthusiastic. ‘The scripture reading, 


the prayer and the chairman’s brief 
opening remarks showed keen realiza- 
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tion of the true aim of the gathering 
to broaden and strengthen the Tem- 
perance sentiment for which the 
L. T. L. stands. The Judges were 
Mr. Shirai, editor of Mazshu Nippod, 
Hon. Taro Ando and Hon, Sho 
Nemoto. To the spirited singing of 
a stirring Temperance Song the six 
contestants came forward and took 
their places onthe platform. Each 
in turn delivered the selection he 
had chosen in a way that showed 
that no pains had been spared to 
make their preparations perfect. 
Undue length marred one otherwise 
fine and well delivered selection, but 
with this exception, as one after 
another sat down, one in the audience, 
at least, was thankful to have no 
responsibility in deciding which was 
the best—each seemed so thoroughly 
well done. Still all gave unqualified 
approval when the judges pronounc- 
ed in favour of the. last speaker— 
Mr. Sano. His story ‘In the Kegs” 
was told in an unaffected simple way 
that held the hearts of his audience 
in sympathetic interest to the end. 
Miss Smart with a few earnest and 
appropriate words presented the 
medal to the successful competitor. 
Mr. Ando and Mr. Nemoto also 
made short hearty addresses of con- 
gratulation. Much good-will and 
satisfaction with-the evening’s enter- 
tainment was evinced by all. Interest 
was added to the occasion by the 
presence of Mrs. Kaji Yajima, the 
aged and honoured president of the 
W.C.T.U, in Japan, the contest being 
held on her 74th birthday. Also by 
the fact that this, the first Medal 
Contest in Japan, celebrated the 19th 
anniversary of the first in America. 
We trust others will be inspired by 
Miss Penrod’s example and many 
such gatherings may in the near future 
be held throughout the Empire. 
I, S. BLACKMORE. 
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At the close of 


EVoLUTIONOF Mr. Ando’s_ ad- 
sociAL customs. dress, Lieutenant 
Imai made some 


pertinent remarks substantially as 
follows: “Ten years ago it was 
almost impossible, especially for 
military men, to maintain total 
abstinence principles at social gather- 
ings, for it was generally believed 
among them that to drink alcoholic 
beverages was one of the important 
qualifications for brave men. Jfence 
instances can be cited where men of 
temperate habit were forced, by 
others of superior physical powers, 
to drink. To-day no one even dreams 
of compelling others to drink. Lately, 
for my conscience sake, I declined 
to drink in the presence of our 
Commander from the precious cup 
given by His Majesty the Emperor 
to our regiment, and to my surprise 
our Commander praised me _ for 
integrity to my principle. Again at 
a farewell reception given to officers 
recently, I frankly told those who 
were under orders to proceed to 
Manchuria that I could neither drink 
their health in sake nor exchange 
cups with them. but that they had 
my hearty wishes for their success. 
They appreciated my presence as a 
temperance man even more than the 
presence of those who drank with 
them. The evolution of social customs 
in this respect is noticeable to a 
remarkable degree. Men, don’t be 
afraid to give up your drink habit! 
No one will hinder you from making 
your decision but yourselves.”  Bles- 
sed is the Company that has such a 
Lieutenant at its head! 
Kunt-no-fikari. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FLORENCE 
CRITTENTON RESCUE HOME. 


Yen 

Miss Louisa Imhof... 5.00 

Miss E, M. Holbrook cath ondgh = sO. 
Mrs. G W. Van Horn collected 

in Osaka .«. 46.00 


M. A. SPENCER, Treas. 
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AMERICAN CHRISTIAN 
CONVENTION. 


(From the Christian Misstonary.) 


When I first came 
to Japan, the pub- 
lic school system 
was conspicuously 
in opposition to 
the spread of Christianity. It was 
especially clear that the Normal 
schools, in which the students are 
supported at Government expense, 
were centers of anti-Christian in- 
fluences. The duties of a_ public 
school teacher and the profession of 
Christian faith were regard as mutual- 
ly exclusive, and this not only by 
the common run of educators, but 
manifestly also by some high in 
authority. 

A few years ago in the course of 
our work at Nakada (near Sendai), 
two public school teachers were 
converted. One very promptly ar- 
ranged to secure other employment ; 
the other, being perhajs unable to 
do this, and not daring to show his 
faith in Christ by receiving baptism, 
soon backslid. It emphasized all 
that I had been told by other mis- 
sionaries to see how it went without 
saying in both cases that no one 
dreamed of a man becoming a Chris- 
tian and remaining a public school 
teacher. 

How completely times have chang- 
ed is splendidly illustrated by some 
of my experiences during the last 
few months in Utsunomiya, a town 


A BIBLE CLASS 
OF NORMAL SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. 

Rev. H. C. Fry. 


less well disposed towards Christianity 
than is the Sendai of to-day. One 
ot my Bible classes here consists of 
students in the normal school—twenty- 
five inall. They have been coming 
quite regularly to the classes twice a 
week, and some among them soon 
became sufficiently interested in 
Christian teaching to attend the 
Sunday morning preaching as well as 
the Bible classes. Three of them 
have asked for baptism and give 
evidence of having been savingly 
converted. Several others seem to 
be at least very near the Kingdom. 
And I believe that none of the mem- 
bers of these classes will ever show 
the sneering contempt toward Chris- 
tianity that has been but too common 
in the schools heretofore. And as 
the influence of the school teacher in 
every town and village of Japan is 
very great, this in itself is no sma!l 
result. As acquaintanceship ripens, 
the work of the classes affords an 
ever-increasing pleasure. The Lord 
grant it that many of these may be 
brought into His Kingdom. 


AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 


Even distant Echigo 
has its musical con- 
certs for raising funds 
in behalf of the Red Cross Work 
or for aiding the families of soldiers. 
Three. very successful concerts 
were held recently at Niigata and 
two at Shibata, the chief garrison 
town of the province. At the latter 


NIIGATA NOTES. 
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place it is said that the piano and 
the violin were heard in public for 
the first time. The people certainly 
showed their interest in Western 
music, by assembling several hours, 
before the appointed time, and by 
crowding the theater so that many 
had to stand through the long six- 
hours’ programme, while hundreds 
were turned away unable to gain 
admission. 

By sharing in these concerts, the 
missionaries were glad to show their 
sympathy with the cause in behalf 
of which they were given and found 
them very enjoyable in spite of the 
great length of programme. 

The demand for instruction in 
music, both vocal and instrumental, 
very nearly equals that for the 
teaching of English. The members 
of the station are now giving as 
much time as they can spare from 
other duties to singing-classes and 
organ and piano pupils. The at- 
tractive power and uplifting influence 
of good music is certainly a great 
help to the direct evangelistic work. 

The remuneration given me for 
teaching English once a month to 
the Fifth Year students of one of 
our middle Schools has enabled us 
to purchase another of the Matsumoto 
organ for one of our chapels. 

Following an established precedent, 
I am giving an hour or two to the 


English work in the Chu Gakko 


(Middle Schools) at Nagaoka and ° 


Kashiwazaki whenever I make a 
tour in that direction. That this is 
a help to our work is seen in the 
increased attendance from the stu- 
dent class at our evangelistic services. 

With the same purpose in view 
and with even better results IJ am 
teaching a monthly English Bible 
class in the Kdgzsho at Shibata during 
the hour preceding the preaching 
service. At the request of the stu- 
dents who attend this class, I also 
give a brief outline. of my sermon 
in English before giving it in Japanese. 
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A comparatively mild winter in 
Echigo has permitted regular touring 
through the stations on the railway. 
and to a larger extent than usual 
through the country districts. Sledg- 
ing and tramping on foot through 
the snow, where neither sleds nor 
kuruma could be used, has added a 
spice of variety to the usual touring 
experiences. 

The importance of this winter 
touring was illustrated at a recent 
farm-house meeting when an audi- 
ence of over a hundred earnestly 
requested that.we come again before 
the spring-work in the rice-fields 
should begin, when, after their long 
hard day’s work, the farmers would 
not feel like attending an evening 
meeting. 

At Nakajo and in the surrounding 
villages, Mr. Hamada has a large 
number of earnest enquirers among 
the young men. Two of these were 
baptised on my last visit there. 

In Niigata we have at last sccured 
an evangelist who takes charge of 
the preaching-services at Furumachi 
Chapel and assists Mr. and Mrs. 
Cobb in their study of the language. 

In the Niigata church three were 
baptised and received into the church 
on confession of their faith at the 
March communion service, one of 
these being the wife of a deacon of 
the church. 

The church is still without a pastor, 
but earnest efforts are being made 
to find a good man for this difficult 
but important field. W.L.C, 


The present enrollment of the 
Doshisha is over 600 students; the 
number actually in attendance is 580. 
The number of new students who 
entered at the beginning of the 
school year (April) was: for the 
College, 30; for the Academy, 125 ; 
a total of 155 out of 200 applicants. 

Kobe College opens the college 
year with forty new students. There 
are now thirty young women studying 
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in the College Department, though 
not all of them are taking full work. 
The total enrollment is about 200, 
though no new student was admitted 
who failed in any one of the five 
examinations stipulated, though last 
year those successful in three only 
were admitted on probation. 

The late Mr. Kodera, a wealthy 
. citizen 2of-. Kobe, - left a legacy to 
KXobe College of Vex 5,000. He 
was a retainer of the late Viscount 
Kuki, the old Daimyo of Sanda, 
who himself was a warm friend of 
the institution and gave Yen 1,800 
in the days when a yew was equal 
in value to an American dollar. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION. 
(From JVidings.) 


oe _ What is it? Is it money 
Sas ee oe for new buildings and 
GGURAGEMENT the enlargement. “of 
the work? Is it the 
completion and dedication of a new 
church or school to the glory of 
God in the Mission field? Is it the 
coming of long-prayed-for laborers to 
the whitening harvest? All of these 
are encouraging, surely, but not the 
most encouraging. The greatest en- 
couragement which can possibly come 
to any missionary is the privilege of 
beholding the miracle of conversion 
wrought out anew in the heart and 
life of even the least of these, God’s 
children, who know Him not. 

We have been blessed with this 
greatest encouragement at Zok7wa- 
sha qnite recently, A servant, who 
had been under daily Christian instruc- 
tion for five or six years and had often 
attended church and class-meeting, re- 
solutely refused to be baptized, though 
she confessed to belief in her heart, 
Others entered our employ, were 
baptized, and grew in grace daily, but 
she always had an excuse to offer. It 
was no use to urge away her excus- 
es; for as soon as one disappeared, 
another equally foolish one was ready 
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to take its place. We all grew discour- 
aged about her, We continued to 
pray for her, of course, but with little 
faith: and the other servants, who 
had experienced less of the power of 
God than we had been privileged to 
know, were not at all slow to say 
that it was dame (of no use). 

But the Spirit had not ceased to 
strive with her. Just in our busiest 
time, shortly before Christmas, she 
was taken ill, This was nothing un- 
usual, for she was subject to  sicls 
spells and was often incapacitated for 
work for a few days a time. But 
there was an unusual circumstance 
connected with this illness; and that 
was the calling of a new doctor, be- 
cause she had heard that he was a 
Christian and she thought that he 
would, therefore, be kinder and, per- 
haps, more reasonable in his charges. 
An interesting conversation occurred 
between them when she learned that 
it was his zwz/e who was the Christian 
and that he had obtained a patent on 
her merits, and she improved the 
opportunity to urge him to become a 
Christian himself with all speed. 

For some reason, she did not get 
well as fast as usual. She would be 
able to work on the morrow, she 
would think, and the morrow would 
find her still weak and in pain. The 
kindness of the other servants in doing 
her work uncomplaininely, touched 
her much, and she had plenty of time 
to think. One night in her dreams, 
she saw a beautiful white marble city, 
which she thought must be Heaven, 
and Christ Himself, and—wonder of 
wonders !—kneeling before Him, her 
own daughter whose memory she had 
thought would be dishonored if she 
gave her homage to Christ instead of 
to the daughter’s shrine. 

She awoke, and straightway her 
decision was made. This was God’s 
last call to her, and she resolved to 
ask for baptism as soon as she was 
well. We little knew what had been 
passing through her mind; and when 
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she was recovered enough to come 
into morning prayers and related her 
dream, we scarcely gave it a passing 
thought. 

It was not until she was at work 
again, that she quietly made known 
her resolve ; and then, at last, when 
confession was made, the joy of 
Heaven burst with wondrous power 
and glory into her soul. “I am so 
happy! Why didn’t I give up be- 
fore?” she exclaimed; and then, 
again,” I feel as if I had suddenly 
won a Father and many brothers and 
sisters !” 

With the true, unerring instincts of 
the genuine convert, she sought at 
once to lead another,—a fellow-ser- 
vant, who had long with her resisted 
the Spirit’s call. “I haven’t heard 
enough,” the latter replied. ‘‘ Oh, 
you don’t have to study,” said the 
new convert, with the persistent, en- 
lightening power of faith. “All 
you have to do is to trust in God just 
as children do in their parents.” 

Was she successful in her leading ? 
Yes! Our one convert is now multi- 
plied to two, and no knowing where 
the holy fire may yet extend! God 
be praised for encouraging our hearts 
in this unexpected way! It is angel’s 
food given to us under our juniper 
tree, and we feel that we can go onin 
the strength of this meat many days, 

Georgiana Baucus. 


The South Japan 
Mission Conference 
held its seventh 
annual session in Kagoshima from 
March 30th to April 3rd. 

It was the first time the old city 
of Kagoshima had ever seen a 
Methodist Conference and great pre- 
parations had been made for it. The 
homes of the missionaries were all 
opened to entertain the foreign 
members, while the Japanese preach- 
ers were pleasantly quartered at a 
hotel called Riusenkwan. All the 
missionaries came together each day 


THE SOUTH JAPAN 
CONFERENCE, 
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at noon for dinner at the home of 
the Misses Gheer and Smith, where 
the cook of the Kwassui Girl’s School 
acted as caterer. 

Kagoshima is the most difficult 
of access of any city in Kiushu, but 
every body seemed to enjoy the trip 
thither and every body but two of 
the Japanese members was on hand 
when the Conference opened Thurs- 
day morning. 

Bishop Harris opened the Confer- 
ence in the usual way with the Holy 
Communion and all the old officers 
were re-elected with one exception— 
no interpreter was appointed. As 
soon as the organization was com- 
pleted, a resolution was adopted 
which with the Bishop’s consent 
constituted this an annual conference 
to be known as South Japan. 

At eleven o’clock on the first day, 
a memorial service was held in honor 
of C. Nagano, who had died during 
the year. Memoirs were read, in 
English by A.D. Berry and in Japan- 
ese by K. Kosaka. This service 
was brought to a fitting close by the 
unveiling of a memorial tablet in 
the Kagoshima Church in honor of 
K. Asuga and S. Matsumoto, the 
first and ninth pastors of the church. 

The conference began a day late 


and every minute was filled. The 
annual sermon was preached by 
A. D. Berry. His subject was 


“ Christianity, a World Wide Re- 
ligion.” The annual lecture was 
given by S. Kawashima, who held 
the closest attention of a large 
audience for nearly two hours while 
he spoke on “ Amos, a Prophet of 
Righteousness.” 

Two lecture meetings had been 
arranged for in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building at each of which 
Bishop Harris spoke. So many 
people were turned away from the 
first meeting that the second was 
held in the Takachihoza Theatre, 
where over eight hundred persons 
were present. 
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Preaching services were held every 
evening from Friday to Sunday, at 
which the main points of Christian 
truth were connectedly presented, 
the central theme of all being 
“Salvation.” These meetings cul- 
minated on Sunday evening, when 
twenty-nine persons rose as inquirers 
and went into an after meeting. 

Saturday afternoon a social meet- 
ing was held in a large tea house 
in the beautiful park at the foot of 
Shiroyama. Over three hundred 
people were present. Addresses of 
welcome were given by representa- 
tives of the Kagoshima church, the 
South District, the other Churches 
of the city and of friends in the city 
itself, and responses were made by 
K. Kosaka and Bishop Harris, 

The Conference Lovefeast was led 
by J. C. Davison and was pronounced 
by many the best they had ever 
attended. After the Bishop’s sermon 
he ordained S. Kawashima, a deacon 
and at the close of the Woman’s 
Meeting in the afternoon, Y. Narita 
was ordained an elder. 

On Sunday evening, K. Kihara, 
who had arrived too late for the 
session on Saturday morning, was 
one of the preachers and also made 
a report of the Korean work. The 
Conference began its last session 
at eight o’clock Monday morning, 
and at ten the appointments were 
read. There was only one change 
among the Japanese — preachers. 
Among the missionaries A. D. Berry 
was appointed to the theological 
school in Aoyama, while retaining 
his membership in this conference. 
F. N. Scott was transferred from 
Nagoya and appointed missionary 
resident in Kagoshima. 

It was a pleasant and profitable 
conference and will long be re- 
membered by the Kagoshima Church. 
As I write, I do not have access 
to the statistics and I did not hear 
the report, but the figures do not 
very much from last year. Full 
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members will show a gain while 
there is a falling off in probationers. 
Self-support shows a gain, but there 
is a slight decrease in the amount 
promised for the year to come. 

The Women’s Conference met 
April 1st. Miss E. Russell was chosen 
president and Miss M. E. Melton, 
secretary.. The ladies report an 
unusually interesting and_ profitable 
session. 

The Japanese members left by 
various routes on Monday and 
Tuesday and on Wednesday morning 
four dasha carried away a happy 
crowd of foreign missionaries. They 
had before them 26 x7 dasha riding, 
and then boat or rail to their homes. 

The Conference very much regret- 
ted the hurry and rush and especially 
the hard travel imposed upon Bishop 
Harris by the nearness of the date 
of the Japan Conference and a re- 
solution was adopted asking the 
Bishop to hold the next session of 
the Conference in September 1906, 
thus making ours a fall Conference. 

Henry B. ScHwarrz. 


JAPAN BAPTIST CONFERENCE. 


The annual session of the Japan 
Missionaries of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union was held in Arima, 
May 7-11. There were about thirty 
in attendance, not including visitors. 
Among the visitors were Rev. W. 
L. Curtis (Cong.), of Osaka; Miss 
Holland (C.M.S.), of Osaka ; Mrs. and 
Miss Holbrook, of Kobe ; Miss Sainz, 
of the Baptist Mission in the Philip- 
pines; Mr. M. G. Boynton, of Yama- 
guchi; and) Mr. and=Nrs. “Geo. FE: 
Briggs, of Boston, Mass. The last- 
mentioned were on a visit to their 
brother, Rev. F. C. Briggs, of Kobe, 
and often favored the Conference with 
their delightful music. The session 
as a whole was an unusually pleasant 
and profitable one, at which much 
was accomplished. 
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. The Conference began on Sunday, © 
May 7, with a series of religious 
services, which filled the day full. 
These included a morning prayer 
service conducted by Rev. A. A. 
Bennett, D.D.; a.sermon by Rev. 
F. C. Briggs; a service. for over one 
hundred soldiers, to whom Dr. Bennett 
and Rev. C. K. Harrington made 
addresses; vesper service led by 
Rev. F. W. Steadman ; and a sermon 
by Rev. W. B. Bullen, a new recruit, 
who reached Japan last fall. Besides 
these Sunday religious services, every 
morning and afternoon session was 
opened with at least half an hour of 
devotional exercises. 

The business sessions were also 
interspersed with papers, as follows: 
“Money and Missions,”’* by Rev. 
ja 42.) Dearing, DaDr;0 “Helps and 
Hindrances to Closer Fellowship 
between Missionaries and Native 
Christians,’ by Miss M. A. Whitman ; 
“Helps and Hindrances to Spiritual 
Growth among Japanese Christians,” 
by Miss Lavinia Mead; and “ Mis- 
sion Work as Viewed from Far and 
then. from Near; by “Rev. Fred 
Merrifield, another new recruit. 

The business sessions of the Con- 
ference began on Monday, May 8, 
and were held each morning and 
afternoon, except on Thursday, when 
a morning session was enough to 
finish up. The officers of the Con- 
ference were as follows: 

President, Dr. Bennett. 

Vice-President, Dr. Dearing. 

Secretary, Mr. Scott. 

Statistician, Mr. Hamblen. 

Preacher (tg06), Mr. Steadman. 

Alternate (1906), Mr. Merrifield. 

Mr. Scott. 

Executive Committee 4 Mr. Axling. 

Miss Mead. 


It is unnecessary to go into details 
concerning the business of the Con- 
ference. The reports were in general 


* To be published in the EVANGELIST. 
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encouraging, although it was quite 
apparent that the force of workers is 
insufficient to attend properly to the 
work which is opening up. 

It was very gratifying to learn 
that the plan for cooperation by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union 
and the Southern Baptist Convention 
in ministerial education had been 
approved by both the home boards. 
It will probably go into effect by 
another year when the joint Board of 
Trustees will take over the manage- 
ment of the Theological Seminary at 
Yokohama. 

Duncan Academy, Tokyo, has 
entered upon a new era through 
official recognition of the Department 
of Education as a Semmon Gakko 
(Special School). The privileges of 
admission into higher institutions 
and of postponement of conscription 
naturally follow this recognition ; but, 
as the process involves red tape, it 
may take several months. The aca- 
demy has also increased its usefulness 
by means of an extension to its 
recitation-hall. 

The girls’ schools all made encourag- 
ing reports, which showed that female 
education under Christian auspices 
has a very important place. The 
schools in Tokyo and Himeji have 
been rendered more efficient by addi- 
tions to their buildings. The kinder- 
gartens also are in a good condition 
and are proving valuable auxiliaries 
to the Sunday-schools and churches, 
especially in reaching mothers. 

The reports of evangelistic work 
were most encouraging from almost 
all sections of the Empire. Special 
emphasis was, of course, laid upon 
the many ‘‘ open doors” in connec- 
tion with this work of comforting 
the soldiers in hospitals. There were 
many testimonies to the good in- 
fluence of Anglo-Saxon sympathy 
for Japan in removing barriers of 
prejudice. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Bullen were 
permanently designated to Sendai; 
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and Rev. F. G. Harrington was 
instructed to devote his time to 
translation work principally. 

“A. plan for a kind of Tremont 
Temple in Tokyo met with the hearti- 
est approval; and the sum of. 25,000 
yen was asked to start the work. 
_ The social evening, with its music, 
poems, etc., was very interesting. A 
_ special feature was the granting of a 
diploma to Miss Grace A. Hughes, 
who is the first to complete the course 
of study adopted a few years ago. 


JAPANESE IN AMERICA. 
‘(From Zhe American Oriental.) 


The following from the report of 
Miss S. E. Morden, of Vancouver, B. 
C., will give an idea of the needs of 
work among Japanese at many points 
along the Pacific Coast, as well as at 
Vancouver : te 
' During the past year I have endea- 
vored to visit at their homes the one 
hundred or more Japanese women 
who reside in Vancouver, but they 
being busy women, my calling time is 
really limited to the hours between 
two and half-past four in the after- 
noon. The houses are scattered 
around in the several suburbs of. the 
city, except about one-third of them 
on Powell street near the church, 

With regard to the work among 
the women, although I do all I can 
under present circumstances, and they 
are very grateful for the least thing 
I do, I feel there is much undone, 
and in the fishing seasons there are 
many places never visited by a lady 
missionary, although a large number 
of Japanese women are working there. 
There has been a number of Japanese 
women of a very undesirable class 
landed here during the year, and it is 
impossible for one worker in my posi- 
tion to cope with them. Something 
should be done at once before the evil 
spread any farther. 

I have the deepest interest and 
sympathy in the work among the 
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Japanese women, and the more in- 
sight I get into it the more impressed 
Iam with the great need of the en- 
lightenment of the gospel. So many 
are still in the darkness of heathen 
customs that bind them soul and body, 
and can scarcely be made to com- 
prehend the hope there is for them in 
Christianity. But some have listened 
and comprehended in part at least, 
here, and so I have faith to believe 
many more will do so in time under 
God’s blessing. 


CONGREGATIONAL JAPANESE Mi1s- 
s1on.— When Miss Alice E. Harwood 
came to Los Angeles in 1900 there 
were only 300 Japanese residents, and 
as there was a Methodist Mission 
among them, she did not feel justified 
in opening another mission. A year 
later, however, the Japanese popula- 
tion having increased to 500, she 
started work. Now the mission is 
well housed ina residence portion of 
the city (820 So. Figueroa) and has a 
membership of sixteen, eight of whom 
were converted here. Miss Harwod 
promises to give the readers of the 
American Oriental an account of this 
new and flourishing mission. She has 
leased four flats together and offers 
beautiful sunny rooms to the Japanese. 
Christians at the same prices they 
would pay in ordinary Japanese lodg- 
ing-houses. When the rooms are all 
full, the running expenses can easily be 
met. This is good management and 
evinces a most practical interest in the 
welfare of the Japanese. The new 
premises have only been occupied 
since January 15th. 

PRESBYTERIAN JAPANESE MISSION. 
—At 434 E. Third street, in a neat 
little building, this mission holds its 
meetings. There I found Mr. S. Shi- 
mizu, who went with me to see the 
the pastor, Mr. Hagiwara, On the 
way I learned that a memorial service 
for Japanese who pérished while in 
their country’s service had been held 
the evening previous. Mr. Hagiwara 
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was one of the speakers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Winn, Presbyterian mission- 
aries from Japan, are spending their 
furlough here (329 W. Fifty-first 
avenue) and are frequently at the 
Mission. The membership is about 
the same as that of the Congregational 
Mission. Two ladies from the Im- 
manuel Presbyterian’ Church teach in 
the night school and another gives in- 
struction in music. 

CHRISTIAN JAPANESE My1Sson.— 
This mission is under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Calla J. Harrison 
(213 N. Grand avenue), who was for 
eleven years a missionary in Japan. 
Twenty or twenty-five Japanese meet 
nightly in the basement of the Broad- 
way Christian Church (opposite the 
Courthouse) for the study of English. 
Two volunteer teachers attend regular- 
ly. One of them has been coming for 
three years. All honor to such unsel- 
fish devotion ! Two of Miss Harrison’s 
pupils are preparing for the ministry. 

METHODIST JAPANESE Misston.— 
Calling at 933 So. Broadway, I failed 
to find any one sufficiently at leisure 
to give any special information. The 
Mission is apparently in a good 
location. 

There are about 2,000 Japanese in 
Los Angeles, counting those who 
make it their winter headquarters. 
At the celebration of the Emperor’s 
birthday last fall I was told that about 
2,500 of his subjects gathered toge- 
ther in Los Angeles, There is an air 
of prosperity and growth about these 
missions among the Japanese. This 
surely a favorable time to prosecute 
work among them. The field is ripe 
unto the harvest ! 


The number of Chinese students 
here is about 3,900, and a member 
of the Chinese Legation believes that 
this number will reach 10,000 in the 
near future. Some of them are by 
no means young, one from Yunnan 
being over sixty. Japan Times. 
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OKAYAMA ORPHANAGE. 


Might I be allowed, through your 
columns, to solicit help for the 
Okayama Orphanage? The particular 
form of help which I now ask for is 
of an unusual kind. Mr. Ishii, the 
principal of the orphanage, is trying 
to collect all the old postage stamps 
he can, especially those of Japan, 
Korea, China, and of Japanese post 
offices in the latter two countries. 
Since commencing, he has sent me 
for sorting and export about 40,000 
stamps, almost all Japanese. In 
addition to this number, about 4,000 
had to be thrown away as faulty. 
This number has been collected in 
about a month’s time. I have no 
doubt that there are many among the 
foreigners of Japan, China, and 
Korea, who would be glad to send 
stamps to this most worthy institution, 
especially during the war, when it is 
specially in need of help. This is a 
matter, too, in which children can 
help and help well. But I should like 
to make a few suggestions about the 
stamps :— 

1.—The older the better, as the old 
stamps are rarer and therefore sell for 
higher prices. 

2.—They should not be torn, fold- 
ed, or cut in the least. Even the 
remaining perforation round the stamp 
should not be cut off. The best plan 
is to cut off a little piece of the envelope 
with the stamp on it. Four or five 
orphans are in my house every day, 
and under my direction, they sort, 
clean, unstick, count, and pack the 
stamps ready for sending abroad. 
Each contributor is respectfully asked 
to address the packages of stamps to 
Mr. Juji Ishii, the Orphanage, Oka- 
yama, and to send his cr her name. 
The names of all contributors will be 
published, I believe, in the Kojzzx 
Shimpo (the Orphanage Newspaper.) 

EDWARD GAUNTLETT. 
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THE ANTI-FOREIGN SPIRIT AMONG 
JAPANESE CHRISTIANS. 


The Apostle Paul says: ‘I. am 
debtor both to Greeks and to Barba- 
rians, both to the wise and to the 
foolish I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel: for it is the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth ; to the Jew first and also 
to the Greek.” Christ the Saviour 
commanded: *‘Go ye therefore, and 
make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

The object of Christian evangeliza- 
tion is to make the world the King- 
dom of God and mankind the people 
of Christ. In other words it is to 
bring the whole world to a recognition 
of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, and to the 
practice of Christ’s precepts. Hence 
in the work of saving souls there 
should be no distinction of race, lan- 
guage or country. 

The idea of race brotherhood, of 
the world as one family, is a truth 
which Christianity must insist upon 
and enforce in every age and every 
land. The genius of Christianity over- 
leaps race and country. Itisa world- 
faith, a race-gospel; there is no such 
thing asa national, a Japanese or a 
Bushido Christianity. Such a Christ- 
janity would be a slave-of the state, 
a victim of nationality. Christ teaches: 
“Ye.are the light of the world, ye 
are the salt of the earth,” Paul says: 
““For freedom did Christ set us free: 
stand fast therefore, and be not en- 
tangled again in a yoke of bondage.” 
Christians must be the educators of 
the ideas and tastes of their country- 
men, the impeachers of the immorality 
and sin of the nation. They must 
make a proud people humble, an 
unjust people just ; they must change 
an arbitary and eorrupt government 
into a liberal and pure one. Instead 
of descending to the vulgar level of 
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their countrymen, they must. elevate 
them, Instead of identifying them- 
selves with the repulsive ideals of the 
nation, they must direct. attention to 
the pure and beautiful ideals of Christ. 

But there is among the Christian 
body in our country a party of men 
who are talking about a “ national 
Christianity,” shouting for a national 
church, demanding a ‘‘Japanese Christ- 
ianity,” making the nation an incarnate 
Logos, confusing government.and re- 
ligion, advocating a strange sort of 
Christianity, like the old idea, of local 
deities, not knowing that the logical 
and natural outcome is the inculcation | 
of the superstition of the divine right 
of kings and absolutism of govenment. 
They set up a distinction between 
natives and foreigners in evangelistic 
work. If financial aid is received 
from Japanese, it is all right. One 
may receive such aid and still be a 
high-minded, straight-forward, inde- 
pendent gentleman; but whoever co- 
operates with Europeans or Americans 
in evangelistic work is a dishonest, 
mean, servile underling! They look 
with contempt on ideas from abroad, - 
they slight the missionaries who have 
come from foreign countries, and 
charge those who join hands with the 
missionaries in the proclamation of the 
Gospel of Christ as world-wide and 
race-embracing, with being deficient 
in the spirit of independence, void of 
the spirit of self-direction, servile and 
cowardly. What is this but an anti- 
foreign spirit among Japanese Christ- 
ians? In the eyes of the Japanese 
people these men doubtless are re- 
garded as men of good judgment, 
patriotism, of liberal ideas and of 
authority as religious leaders, But 
their conduct is Judaistic, Pharisaic. 
They have forgotten Christianity’s 
special characteristic, i.e., its world- 
wide nature. Why were Christ, 
Stephen, Paul and the early Christ- 
ians persecuted? It was for their 
opposition to the narrow race-pride, 
the national superstition, the political 
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wickedness and the shallow, ’ blind, 
public opinion of the time. But did 
they swerve from their principles or 
their faith even though their. blood 
flowed ? 

What is success in evangelism ? 
What is mearit by the setting up of 
the Kingdomof God? It is not quan- 
tity but quality. The attempt to ex- 
tend the power of Christianity by 
adapting it to the nation, to .make 
it acceptable by comforming it to 
national customs is like building a 
house upon sand. This is Christ- 
janity without the cross. It is not a 
Christianity which will insist on the 
spirit and principles of Christ in pati- 
ence, faithfulness and humility, dili- 
gently performing the work of the 
Lord in’ season and out of season. 
Though we may be hated by our 
countrymen, shunned and persecuted 
by the nation, if only we bear wit- 
ness to the Spirit of Christ the Savi- 
our, will not our hearts be filled with 
infinite joy, praise and thankfulness? 
A counterfeit, foreign expelling, big- 
oted Christianity, even though it were 
welcome in Japan, would bring Japan- 
ese Christianity to decay and ruin. 

Oh ye religionists who would prosti- 
tute religion in your excessive praise 
and admiration of the Yamato race; ye 
would-be preachers of patriotism who 
make an idol of the Japanese Empire ; 
ye ministers and pastors who, while 
preaching the gospel of Bushido, busy 
yourselves in opposing the work of 
the foreign missionaries, open your 
eyes and look at the real condition of 
the nation and people whose praises 
you so extravagantly sing! Are they 
without injustice? are they without 
impurity ? are they free from hypo- 
crisy ? from cruelty ? from heartless- 
ness? from pride? from ostentation ? 
are they faultless before God? are 
they without sin? Are you not mur- 
dering Christianity by nailing to the 
cross of national all-sufficiency and 
race-divinity the great principle that 
the world is one family and al] men 


“and to check their racial pride. 


a 
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are brothers; the foundation of philan- 
thropy and of the world’s salvation ? 
“ T know but one country, the Repub- 
lic of the World,” exclaimed the 
ancient’ Church father, Tertullian, 
Well says St. Origen the sage: “I 
have a native land, even that which 
has been founded by the word of 
God.” Christ teaches: ‘ Whosoever 
doeth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven, the same is my brother.” 
Let us Japanese Christians have done 
with this mean habit of anti-foreignism 
and earnestly do battle for the great 
ideal of co-operation, of race-brother- 
hood, of the world as one family. 
And instead of assuming an attitude 
of apology, instead of worshipping 
our nation and people, let us bring 
them to repent of their sins and seek 
salvation, to bow their knees in faith 
before God as worghippets of Christ. 
Dat Nthon. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


This book by Rev. 

THE WHiTe PERIL IN S. L, Gulick, M.A., 
THE FAR EAST® “T) 1) qonene@ie sec 
original or unique 

as his “ Evolution of the Japanese ; ” 
but it is a strong presentation of an 
important topic as ‘‘ an interpretation 
of the significance of the Russo-Japan- 
ese War.” He considers that this 
war marks an era, “for now begins 
a readjustment of the balance of 
power among nations, a_ readjust 
ment which promises to halt the 
territorial expansion of the white race 
” He 
shows clearly how ‘‘ the white man’s 
ambitions and methods” have been a 
real peril to the Far East and have 
been a factor in creating the so-called 
“Yellow Peril”; which the future 
attitude of Occidental nations toward 
Japan will either destroy or develop, 


* Published by the Revell Company and for 
sale for 2 ye net at the Methodist Publishing 
House, Ginza, Tokyo. 
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The Imperial contribution. The 
national committee has been greatly 
pleased at receiving on Saturday, 
May 6th, through the Household 
Department a contribution of Yen 
10,000 toward the Army Work of 
the Association from T.M., the Em- 
peror and Empress. This gift has 


been received with the greatest 
satisfaction, not only by the as- 
sociations throughout the country, 


but by the entire Christian com- 
munity, as it is looked upon as be- 
ing an action from which all Christian 
work in Japan will greatly profit. 
This contribution has been a strong 
testimony to the efficiency and value 
of the Association work at the front, 
for the gift was made only after 
the Household Department had 
made most careful examination of 
the activities in Manchuria. The 
gift has stimulated the committee, 
not only to make the work more 
thorough, but to extend to points 
which have long been open, and 
will thus necessitate still further the 
hearty co-operation and contributions 
of friends in Japan and abroad. 

Dr. DeForest’s Tour. Dr. J. H. 
DeForest reached Tokyo May 4th 
from his tour in Manchuria. Dr. 
DeForest’s tour was marked by the 
most cordial reception by officers 
and men, whether among the gar- 
risons, on former battlefields, in the 
camps or hospitals. At each of the 
Association points a series of ad- 
dresses were given, which were 
cordially received and deeply impress- 
ed the men. They were attended 
by from 50 to 800 soldiers, the 
audiences averaging about 350. At 
other places Dr. DeForest found 
opportunity for personal. interviews 
with many men, and was particularly 
helpful to patients in the hospitals. 


From the standpoint of the As- 
sociation, one of the most valuable 
results of the tour was the rare 
opportunities given the doctor to 
come into close personal contact 
with the highest officials, and to 
deepen their interest in the work 
of the Association. 

Dr. DeForest was greatly impress- 
ed with the work the Associations 
are accomplishing and returned with 
deeper convictions than ever before 
that this work in Manchuria is the 
greatest opportunity the war has 
offered. The following sentences 
from letters indicate the doctor's im- 
pressions: “On returning here, the 
thing that impressed me was the 
solid, business-like way of your three 
men. The General and all spoke 
cordially of the work and it seems 
to me they are doing splendidly ”’. 
‘thes ‘shops becinsay heres? -betore 
breakfast. Soldiers playing on the 
organ, reading papers by the. fire. 
Your men hardly get time to eat.” 
“The welcome accorded us here 
and the praise we hear of Y.M.C.A. 
work shows that everything is right. 
God is in this peninsula in a 
wonderful way”. “I have had 
some rough times, I suppose, but I 
was so full of joy that I seldom 
gave a moment to any discomforts. 
{ have had blessed visions of the 
kingdom of God and have seen things 
in the large. How can I thank you 
for giving me this, the rarest ex- 
perience of a life-time ? ” 

Yingkow. While the Association 
building at Yingkow has been used 
by soldiers with increasing interest, 
secretary Fujii has been spending 
most of his time visiting Tashichao, 
Liaoyang and intermediate hospital 
points. Besides the soldiers in the 
hospitals, thousands of more lightly 
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wounded from the battle of Mukden 
were passing through, en route for 
Japan. At Tashichao Mr. Fujii went 
through the long trains, giving 
thousands of pieces of stationery, 
postals, tracts, reading matter and 
other small gifts to the men. The 
train stopped at Tashichao two hours 
for refreshments, giving Mr. Fujii 
time to put something in the hands 
of every man, as well as passing 
words of comfort and encouragement 
with groups in every compartment. 
It is to be regretted that, while so 
many thousands were returning after 
the battle of Mukden, there was not 
alarge force of secretaries for his work. 

Rev. J. S. Dunlop arrived in Ying- 
kow April 20th. He writes as follows 
of his first experience: ‘‘ Gleason 
found me a couple of hours after I 
got ashore night before last. He took 
me to call on Consul Segawa, who 
was exceedingly pleasant, and we 
met on the street Mr. Kurosawa, 
Japanese Collector of Customs, who 
offered us the use of a Customs steam 
launch to go to the steamer for my 
twenty-odd packages and take them 
up the river to Nyu-cha-ten. At the 
camp landing, soldiers, friends of 
Gleason and the work, came down in 
half dozens and whisked that lot of 
stuff up to the Y.M.C.A. headquarters 
almost before you could turn around. 
J enjoyed the afternoon in the quarters 
there immensely. The work and the 
opportunities are beyond even what 
lexpected. The first soldier I spoke 
to fairly beamed when he heard that 
I was from tbe West Coast, Echizen, 
and he said that he himself came from 
Etchu and belonged to our West 
Coast Division, the oth. It did me 
good to see and hear the fellows 
playing the organ, concertinas and 
samisen—and singing—all in perfect 
independence of one another. It 
helped one to understand the independ- 
ence of initiative for which the Japa- 
nese private soldier is famous! ” 

Mr, Gleason writes as follows about 
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the first lantern exhibition given after. 
Mr. Dunlop’s arrival: ‘Mr. Dunlop 
has 500 or more lantern slides. His 
first exhibition on Saturday night of 
Japanese views, especially gardens 
and flowers, made the men crazy with 
delight. In barren, wintry Nyuchat- 
ung even a turnip blossom is admired, 
and when tsubakis, cherries and wist- 
aria were shown, you have no idea of 
the extent of appreciation.” 

Fengwanchen. Because of over- 
work Mr. Takabatake has been com- 
pelled to return to Japan for rest and 
will sail again on the 20th for the 
front. Messrs. Hirayama and Wada 
arrived on April 28 with a large 
quantity of supplies. Their presence 
will do much to relieve the difficult 
situation at this point which has ex- 
ceeded because of the large volume 
of work and small number of workers. 
The number of men enjoying the 
privileges of the building in Fen- 
gwanchen kas been increasing daily 
and will continue to do so as the im- 
portance of this place increases. 

The authorities have granted per- 
mission to open another Association 
at Kwansko, an important place some 
forty miles north of Fengwanchen. 
Mr. Hibbard telegraphed the Com- 
mittee this permission and the com- 
mittee immediately wired authority 
to open work at the new point, secret- 
aries Hirayama and Kawakami being 
despatched from Fengwanchen for 
that purpose. Mr. Takabatake on his 
return to Hoojo wiil carry supplies to 
be forwarded to Kwansho, 

Lixtension. Dr. Y. Fukuda, act- 
ing field secretary, has proceeded to 
Liaoyang to arrange for opening work 
at that point. Messrs. Otsuka and 
Masutomi, secretaries for Liaoyang, 
have sailed with supplies, proceeding 
by way of Yingkow. 

Rev. K. Taketa of Osaka has been 
secured as secretary for Port Arthur 
and will sail with supplies about May 
23rd. He will be joined at Tairen by 
Secretary Fujioka. 
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NOTES. 


It is of especial interest at this time 
that the opening of Japan to relations 
with the Western World was effected 
by the United States. The publication 
of Commodore Perry’s report to 
Congress on the subject, No. 151 of 
the Old South Leaflets, is timely. 

Dial. 


We are glad to call attention toa 
new map of Manchuria, East China 
and Korea, including the Coast Prov- 
ince and parts of Transbaikal and 
Amur Provinces. It has been com- 
piled and transliterated with the great- 
est care by Messrs. Furukawa and 
Mori, and is probably “one of the 
most valuable of maps outside the 
private possessions of governments.” 
It is published by Maruya and Co,, 
and sells at 80 sex. 


The April issue of the AWZ/tssionary 
Review contains an article by Rev. G, 
F. Draper on “ Christianity’s Oppor- 
tunity in Japan.” 


The new building of the Imperial 
Library, Uyeno, which has so far cost 
320,000 yex, will be completed about 
September next. Japan Times. 


It is reported that the Japanese 
Language School at Gensan, Korea. 
has some tio Korean students at 
present. The number of applicants 
for admission is ever increasing, but 
owing to the limited accommodation, 
many have to be refused. 

Japan Times. 

The Kokumin reports that according 
to the latest investigations, there are 
in Tokyo some 275 shrines, 1,349 
temples and 113 churches. Of the 
number of temples Asakusa-ward 
heads the list with 297, while Kanda- 
ward possesses none.—/apan Times. 
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Their Imperial Majesties the Em- 
peror and the Empress have been 
pleased to make a donation of 1,000 
yen to the Home for Ex-Prisoners in 
charge of Mr. Taneaki Hara in Tokyo. 
For the latest information concerning 
this work, see the EVANGELIST 
for Feburary, 1905. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Reinan-zaka 
[Cong.| Church was celebrated in 
the hall of the Church in Reinan-zaka, 
Akasaka, on Sunday afternoon [May 7] 
in the presence of a large audience. 
The Rev. Mr. Kozaki, pastor of the 
church, and several others delivered 
speeches. A dinner was. afterwards 
given at the Sanyentei, Shiba park. - 

Japan Times. 


It is reported .that. there were 1, 
102,464. members of the Japan. Red 
Cross Society at the end of March 
last and that the funds of the society 
amounted to 9,338,261 yex at the end 
of March, 1904. The doctors, nurses 
and officials hitherto despatched to 
the front by the society number 3,824. 

Japan Times. 


The preliminary settlement of the 
accounts. of the concert held at 
the Uyeno Academy of Music on 
the 29th April for the benefit of 
the Tokyo School for © Foreign 
Children shows that the event was 
most successful financially -as well 
as in other respects. The net profits, 
including the gracious contributions 
of Their Imperial Highnesses the 
Princesses Kanin, Nashimoto, Higashi- 
Fushimi, Yamashina and Kuni, 
amount to considerably more than 
yen 1,200, which will suffice to 
guarantee the establishment of the 
School Dormitory and its manage- 
ment for the first year. 

Japan Mail. 
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PERSONALS. 


A. distinguished visitor reached 
Japan, May 6th, by the steamer 
Manchuria, Mrs., Alice Hegan Rice, 
the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Rice reside in Louisville, Ky., and 
come to Japan to visit Mrs. Rice’s 
aunt, Mrs. F. C. MacCauley, who 
has charge of the kindergarten 
department in the Hiroshima Girls’ 
School. They will remain in Japan 
several months. Mrs. Rice has a 
serial running through the Century 
» Magazine, called “Sanday.” “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
outsold any publication ever issued 
by the Century Company. /. &@/. 


BIRTH. 


On April 8th, to Rev. and Mrs. 
W. J. Bishop, of Tokyo, a daughter. 


ARRIVAL. 


Miss Gertrude Cozad [American 
Board] reached Kobe April thirteenth, 
by the German Mail steamer, having 
returned to Japan by way of Europe 
and India. In India she had an 
opportunity to visit several mission 
stations and observe the methods of 
work employed there. Miss Cozad 
resumes her place in the Kobe School 
for Bible Women, where she has 
been greatly missed. Mzssion News. 

DEPARTURES. 

Yokohama, April 29th, per S. 
‘« Siberia,” Miss H. K. Strain (Wome: 
Union Mission), Yokohama. 

Yokohama, May 5th, per S. S. 
“Tremont,” Rev. C: T. Warren and 
family (C.M.S.), of Osaka. 

Yokohama, “May s6th, “per S.-S. 
‘Tartar,’ Rev. C. S. Davison (Meth. 
Epis.), of Sendai, to get a bride and 
return with her in the fall. 


= 
ves 


ENGAGEMENT. 

At-—, Ol OO e Mr. B. H. 
Paddock, of Akita, and Miss Helena 
Wyckoff, of Tokyo. 
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MISSION MAP OF JAPAN. 


E feel certain that this map,* issu- 
ed by the Methodist Publishing 
House, Tokyo, will meet with a very 
hearty welcome. It surely deserves 
a very wide circulation, as it presents 
most graphically the conditions of 
Christian work in Japan. It was 
compiled by Rev. H. M. Landis, who 
‘was appointed to that duty by the 
General Missionary Conference in 
1900. The work was not quite 
completed when he was compelled to 
leave Japan to recuperate his health ; 
but it has been finished by Mr. J. 
L. Cowen. 

It is not absolutely faultless, as a 
few errors in spelling are to be found; 
moreover, one can not but feel the 
lack of a good index:}+ and Kobe 
complains at being just missed in 
the sectional map which includes 
Kyoto, Osaka and a large country 
district. 

However, it is really a wonder 
that, in so elaborate a map, there are 
not more errors in minutiae. It in- 
cludes, in the first place, a very large 
and detailed map of the whole empire 
of Japan, including Formosa, giving 
the names and boundary lines of 
both £unz (the old geographical divi- 


* 1.50 yew net; postage, in Japan, 8 sez, 
abroad, 14 sez. The front cover is reproduc- 
edl opposite as a frontispiece. 

+ An index is to be published later. 
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sions) and fen, or fu (the new 
political divisions). It shows even 
comparatively small townsand villages, 
lakes and rivers, main navigation . 
routes, mountains and_ volcanoes, 
railroads (both completed and project- 
ed) ; and it distinguishes by different 
signs the sizes of the towns and 
cities, according to population. There 
are also smaller maps; one showing 
the relation of Japan to the continent ; 
others giving the environs of Osaka 
and Kyoto and of Tokyo; and 
one of Tokyo itself, showing most 
important features. 

The red-colored signs which in- 
dicate the locations of Christian 
churches or chapels are so numerous 
as to afford encouragement over the 
spread of the Gospel into the different 
sectionssol) the Empires —~) But othe 
black dots which indicate places below 
10,000 inhabitants without church or 
chapel are so much more numerous 
as to emphasize the continued re- 
sponsibility of evangelization. It 
should not be understoed that a black 
dot necessarily means that the Gospel 
has never been preached there, or 
that no believers live there; it only 
means that there is no definite work 
in that place. The entire map will 
well repay careful study in its details; 
it is a fine object lesson of the geog- 
raphy of Christian work in Japan ; 
it ought to arouse all interested to 
a still greater effort to change those 
black dots to red crosses. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK IN WAR TIME. 


BY REV. HENRY LOOMIS. 


“Inthe Comfort 
Bag which I was 
given some time 
ago, I found an 
excellent book con- 
tributed by your Society, for which 
I thank you very much. Since that 
time: I--have read. it whenever. I 
was at leisure and I have now come 
to earnestly believe the Christian 
religion, If my life is spared, I 
will not fail to become a member of 
one of your churches. L2OS 

“T have received a Comfort Bag in 
‘which I found a copy of the Gospels 
which you kindly donated to us, 
and I wish to express my profound 
thanks for the same. I have read 
it through and understand a great 
deal about the truth it contains. | 
have participated in many great 
battles but am still! uninjured and 
enjoying good health. After each 
battle we generally have a long in- 
termission before we come to 


COMFORT BAGS. 
From soldiers 


at the front. 


an- 
other, during which time we get 
very weary. I used to spend the 


time teaching some moral lessons 
and writing letters, but now I wish 
to use it for the study of the Bible 
and, if possible, for teaching it to the 
soldiers under my command. Will 
you please send mea Bible. H. T.” 


“I have had a strong desire to 
believe in Jesus Christ and through 
Him to find’ the way to salvation, 
but as yet do not understand His 
doctrine. I am now at the front 
where no means for spiritual guidance 
are obtainable. Will you please do 
me a special favor by giving me a 
copy of a Testament. Perhaps you 
will think me very: rude to ask 
such a thing, but I know no one, 


other than yourself, to whom to 
apply for such presents, Ox TL,” 
“T thank you very much for 


sending me the books of God’s Word, 
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the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
I have nothing here to comfort me 
but the Gospels, which are my dearest 
friends, and I am doing. my best to 
follow the instructions they contain. 
Thanking you for your kindness. 


Wek? 


Some time in January last a young 
officer, on the eve of his departure 
for the front, called at the Bible 
House to get a copy of the Scriptures 
to carry during a campaign, and 
also an assortment of religious 
matter for his own use and _ for 
distribution among his comrades. The 
one thought that seemed to be up- 
permost in his mind was how he 
could best glorify his Master in the 
responsible place he had been called 
to fill; for, while zealous to serve 
his country, he felt that he had a 
higher mission in work for Christ. 

I asked that he write to me, and 
a postal card has been received, of 
which the following is the translation : 

“‘T beg to thank you for the kind- 
ness you showed me on my de- 
parture to the front. The Lord has 
blessed me ever since, and comforted 
me with His word of love; so much 
so that I do not know how to thank 
Him for it. As far as I have learned, 
there is no one in my company or 
the others who knows God, and 
that makes me feel more than ever 
the urgent need of spreading the 


Gospel. Praise be to the Lord 
forever. Mi Se 

“ The >: picture 

ILLUSTRATED albums were 

PAPERS, PICTURES recei\ ed with 


AND PICTURE ALBUMS. expressions of 


delight that I 
am sure would 
gratify the donors. The hospitals 
are fast filling up with new men, and 
we are glad to have the attractive 
pictures to accompany the literature 
we give out. A set of picture 
albums is a good introduction to a 
ward full of men, just in from the 


From Missionaries, 
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front, or from some distant hospital. 
They at once begin asking questions 
and we quickly elide into friendly 
relations.” 

“The illustrated papers are a great 
boon to the poor officers who cannot 
read much but are interested in the 
pictures.” 

“T was very thankful to get the 
pretty picture cards and religious 
papers which you have sent to us. 
I have had a verse of Scripture 
written on the back of each card 
and take them to the wards where 
the sick men are and to those of the 
wounded who are unable to leave 
their beds. How happy they are to 
get them! I am sure they will 
cheer and help them much through 
the long weary days they must 
spend before they are able to go out. 
Do send me more from time to time 
if you can; and I ‘can assure you 
they will be gladly received and 
inspire new and better thoughts in 
these waiting hearts.” 


The following is a 


work IN THe translation of a portion 


NAVY. of a letter from an 
Officer of the Japan- 

ese Navy: 
“T have received some beautiful 


cards and religious papers which you 
have sent to us who are patients in 
this hospital and we are profoundly 
grateful for them. I will divide them 
among my companions at once, and 
what are left will give to three or 
four Christian nurses and one of our 
co-sufferers who is not a Christian 
yet. Ihave found great consolation 
in the selections from God’s word 
you have sent to me. The cards 
are all beautiful and give me comfort 
such as no one in health can possibly 
imagine. These are also presents 
from God, IJ think. I have now 
been here about five weeks and am 
recovering so rapidly that others, as 
well as myself, wonder at it. Tor 
a week or two after my injury I 
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suffered very much. I was thus led 
to think of our Master on the cross 
and my faith was strengthened. 
Then suddenly I felt my heart re- 
freshed, my temperature lowered and 
the pain left me. In consequence 
of this I was filled with indescribable 
hope and joy. I have some visitors 
every day and I never fail to tell 
them the happiness of believing our 
Master. So the disaster ] met was a 
blessing in disguise :—God’s gracious 
providence. God is to be praised. 
What happiness it is to sing hymns 
of praise on a sick bed! Fs Wists 
By the cooperation of the officials, 
each of the eight transports used for 
carrying the sick and wounded has 
been supplied with Testaments, Gos- 
pels, Tracts, pictures, picture-albums, 
illustrated papers and magazines. 


The following is a translation of a 
letter (written in French) from one of 
the Russian officers now a prisoner 
in Japan :— 

Shizuoka, Feb. 26th, 1905. 
To THE Rev) H, Loomis Stk: 

Some days ago we received the 
four English papers sent by you to 
us officers imprisoned at Shizuoka. 

We can not express our feelings 
and thanks the most profound for 
your Christian benevolence and kind- 
ness which you have shown towards 
us in our unhappy condition. 

We have here only a few Russian 
books, read and re-read for a long 
time. Imagine then our lively joy 
when we received your papers, which, 
besides the pleasure of reading them, 
gives us plenty of material for work, 
for many among the prisoners are 
studying the English language. 

All which you will send, and the 
Bible above all, will be received by 
us with most sincere gratitude. 

Will you accept, Sir, our 
distinguished regards. 

For my comrades, 
L. de Bagretzoff, 
Lieut. of the Cossacks. 


most 
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The following is a translation of a 
letter received by the Bible Society 
of England from a Russian officer 
on behalf of his fellow prisoners at 
Fushikiyama :— 

“Kind Sir,—I beg 
to notify you that we prisoners of 
war thank you from the depths of 
our hearts, and we ail of us will 
remember you as long as we live, 
for the 1,099 books, which have 
created such surprise and happiness 
among the prisoners. [Every minute 
is spent in reading them. Kindly 
accept our sincere thinks; we shall 
always remember you for your kind- 
ness.—Yakoff Kouzuetsoff, Sergeant- 
Major.” The Bible Society’s agent 
in Japan is actively engaged in dis- 
tributing Scriptures among the pris- 
oners of war arriving from Mukden. 
These include many Jews, Poles, 
Finns, and Germans. The agent 
writes :—‘“‘I sent 40 German Bibles 
to a German lady missionary of the 
C.M.S., who has a Bible class of 300 
German-speaking prisoners. She says, 
that, as the 40 books will not go 
round, they cast lots for the use of 
the books.” During the first two 
months of the year the Bible Society 
distributed 18,000 Gospels and 500 
Testaments to the wounded in the 
hospitals. 

From the recent Commander of 
the Russian Squadron at Port Arthur, 
now a prisoner of war in Japan. 


“ Nagoya, March 5th, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Loomis ; 

I thank you very much for my 
part and all my comrades at Nagoya 
for your kind letter, for your interest 
in our welfare and your proposal to 
send us New Testaments and some 
illustrated papers. We have all got 
Russian New Testaments but should 
be glad to get one German. With 
best compliments and many thanks 
from my comrades and myself, I 
remain, Yours very friendly.” 

R. WIREN. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


There seems to be a very general 
feeling throughout the country that 
there is something. radically wrong 
about the systen of female education 
now invogue. The girls that receive 
it are said to be thoroughly demoral- 
ized thereby. Some say it is the fault 
of the system of teaching adopted ; 
others that the girls enjoy too much 
freedom of intercourse with the oppo- 
site sex; others, that the lodging- 
houses where the girls put up are bad 
and encourage immorality, and so on. 
There is no end to the charges made 
against modern female education and 
the opinion that the total result of the 
teaching imparted is most discourag- 
ing seems to be almost universal. Yet 
the new class schools are immensely 
popular, there being five applicants, 
it is stated, for every vacancy that 
occurs. An article in the latest num- 
ber of the Kyotkukat discusses the 
whole question of female education. 
It says that, not to mention immoral- 
ity and forwardness unknown to the 
girls of former generations, the modern 
school girl is conceited, unpractical 
and disputatious in her home, and 
that the feeling of many parents is 
that the education imparted is doing 
more harm than good. Furthermore 
it is said that the graduates of high 
class girls’ schools do not marry at 
the usual Japanese age and that many 
remain single for a very long time, 
and that this is not for the good of 
the State, <&c., &c. One reason for 
these girls’ not marrying is the fact 
that they do not care to ally them- 
selves to a man whose education is not 
so good as theirs, and another reason, 
it is alleged, is a certain love of in- 
dependence and liberty of action, a 
taste for which they have acquired 
while at school. The conclusion 
which the writer we are quoting reach- 
es is that the system of female 
education now in use needs to be made 
more practical, more suited to the 
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home life the girls have to live after 
leaving school. Japan Mail. 


The days of opposition to higher 
education for women are now past in 
this country, says the Kokumin, and 
the tendency is now quite in the 
contrary direction. There is nothing 
‘alarming in this, but the journal is 
not at all satisfied with the general 
atmosphere that envelops the girl 
student as aclass. There are except- 
ions of course; but many are the 
temptations the College-going maid- 
ens are exposed to, and to which a 
great many succumb. Who are to 
blame for this state ofthings? Some 
schools may be lax in their supervi- 
sion over the conduct of their fair 
wards. Most boarding houses may 
be hot beds of sin and vice. But 
there is always a limit beyond which 
the best-intentioned of school autho- 
rities cannot exert their influence, 
while it is an impossibility to bring 
under full control all the boarding 
houses conducted on a business basis. 
How should the evil be fought? The 
journal thinks the root of the evil lies 
with the parents and guardians who 
allow budding maidens to leave their 
homes for a distant schoal seat and 
fail to provide proper means for their 
protection, giving thereby too much 
room and chance for an unrestrained 
life. In short, the journal thinks that the 
parents should not permit their daugh- 
ters to come to Tokyo or any other 
centre of learning, unless they are 
quite certain that the girls will be 
properly looked after at their destina- 
tion. Japan Times. 


Quoting from the annual White 
Book on education, which is just 
out and covers a period of twelve 
months commencing with March, 1903, 
the Nichi Nichi places the number of 
the primary schools, including branch 
schools, extant in the empire at 27,138 
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and that of teachers at 108,360 with 
5,084,099 pupils under them, this last 
number being at the ratio of 93.23 
per centum as against the total num- 
ber of school age children of the 
country. The ratio when classified 
according to sex shows that 96.59 
out of every 100 boys and 89.58 out 
of 100 girls of school age are attend- 
ing schools. The statistics of the 
provinces and localities show that the 
percentage is from 85 to 90 in Hok- 
kaido and 80 to 85 even at Okinawa 
( Loochoo ). The combined ratios of 
the two sexes in the past were 29 per 
cent. in’ 1373, 51 in 1883) and ‘59: in 
1893, which leaped to 93.23 in 1903. 
It will be seen from these figures how 
great was the result of the Japan- 
China war on the education of the 
country, as in everything else; for it 
is principally since that national 
awaking event that the sudden rise 
in the percentage has taken place. 
Interesting and instructive are the 
ratios when classified by the sexes. 
The boy's percentage was 40 against 
the 15 of the girl’s in 1873, showing 
an average difference of 24 in the 
pefcentage; but this - difference 
dwindled down to only 7 in 1903. ~ 
Coming to the middle schools and the 
institutes of special studies, the journal 
notes that in 1901 thirty-six thousand 
students attended the industrial schools 
scattered over the country, but their 
number rose to 95,000 in 1902, which 
was only two thousand less than that 
of the middle school students. The 
journal, in conclusion, wisely remarks 
that, gratifying as there indications 
are, there is much room for improve- 
ment in the method of teaching, to 
put it generally, and also for the 
inculcation of moral training. 

These items clearly illustrate the 
advantages and opportunities of Christ- 
ian education.—Editor EVANGELIST, 


This year is the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the great earthquake 
and fire that devastated Yedo in 1855. 
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THE MIND OF 
MODERN JAPAN. 


BY REV. W. E. GRIJFFIS, D.D. 


What is the secret of Japan’s 
strength? Whence the hidden re- 
servoirs of her power that astonishes 
the world? Behind fleets, armies, 
diplomacy, and the success in battle 
that have given the twentieth century 
a fresh surprise, what is the soul of 
this Far East? The nations ask: 
‘Upon what meat doth this our 
Cesar feed, that he has grown so 
great? Age, thou art shamed!” 
Indeed, Occidental vanity is sorely 
hurt. Sham Christianity groans. 
To those who talk about “ fifty 
years ago,” seeing only the outside 
of Cinderella’s transformation, Japan 
militant and “civilized” is a “ puzzle.” 

Yes, there’s a reason for the rock- 
like strength of the nobler mind of 
Japan, and for that long voyage 
into unknown seas—virtually planned 
by far-seeing pilots a hundred years 
before Commodore Perry was born. 
These nursing fathers of the Japan- 
ese nation of to-day, without having 
heard it, followed the advice which 
that magnificent sailor so often gave 
his officers and men: ‘Take on 
board provisions to sustain the mind.” 
Honored to-day within the hearts 
of grateful pupils, in noble literary 
monuments of commentary, and in 
editions of their original writings 
(that have not yet been seen in En- 
glish) are the names of those pro- 
viders of the Casar’s meat for the 
struggle with Russia, The Japanese 
leaders possess and have long had 
a philosophy, supremely potent in 
the making of the new Japan. In 
diplomacy it has triumphed, and in 
war it has knocked some of the 
conceit out of both the “ yellow” 
and the “white” man. Religion 
in Nippon may have held the 
common man, who does not think 
but feels, responds not to the new 


‘that has made the leaders. 
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ideas but the old inheritances and 
emotions; but it is’ thought, self- 


discipline, obedience to the vision, 
Liat 
was a combination of fifty-five men, 
of the average age of thirty, that 
in 1868 tumbled tycoonism and 
feudalism into their graves, gave 
the Mikado a new throne, and com- 
manded ‘ About face” to a whole 
nation, it is also a fact that at least 
three-fourths of them were of one 
school of philosophy. It is further- 
more true that of those who are at 
the Emperor’s right hand to-day, 
whether for war’s field or cabinet’s 
council, the overwhelming majority 
are of the same school, those at the top 
of things being the oldest graduates. 

Briefly outlined, the story of Japan- 
ese thinking is this: When Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism found these 
unlettered islanders, at about the 
same time that Christianity and 
Roman culture found our Teutonic 
fathers who were just emerging 
from the forests, the primitive Japan- 
ese did with Confucius as so many 
of their descendants of a half genera- 


tion ago have done with Herbert 
Spencer—‘ swallowed him whole.” 


Until the opening of the seventeenth 
century, they had added very 
slightly, if at all, to what the sage 


and his expounder Mencius had 
anciently taught. Little or nothing 
was known in Japan about the 


profound thinking and reshaping of 
Confucianism into a philosophy and 
a creed which the ancient system 
had undergone in China within the 


brain of Chu Hi (1130-1200), 
Hence, early in the seventeenth 
century, when the refugee Ming 


scholars reached Japan, after the 
Manchus had cut off the chignons 
and put pigtails on the heads of all 
Chinese, they found even the learned 
Japanese fearfully behind the times. 
Forthwith they began a vigorous 


propagation of the new inductive 
philosophy of Chu Hi, and this 
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system, protected by the Yedo Gov- 
ernment and formally taught in the 
endewed schools, became virtually 
the State Church of Japan, openly 
to oppose which, especially in action 
or visible embodiment, meant torture 
or death by the sword. 

These schools, against which the 
Tokugawa sword was so often un- 
sheathed, were, first, the Kogaku, 
or Ancient Learning, which, using 
the methods of the higher criticism, 
based itself on the original documents 
and primitive teaching in the texts 
of the sages. Its exponents showed 
how far and wide the official or- 
thodoxy of the state church and 
salaried government officials, with 
their vested rights, had departed 
from the morning truth of the great 
master, Confucius. The Kogaku 
was a thorn in the side of Yedo 
orthodoxy, but tho it inspired the 
Forty-seven Ronins, it would never 
have made an old nation new. 

The work of the Historical School 
in criticism and re-presentation was 
done along two lines of investigation, 
both of them being what would be 
called to-day of the type of the 


higher or literary criticism. The 
Shinto writers showed how Bud- 
dhism had overlaid the primitive 


faith with a gorgeously embroidered 
pall of art and a covering of popu- 
lar tradition. So they preached 
anew the morning truth and so 
restored the robe of reality in ritual 
and basic truth as to furnish for the 
whole nation what it has to-day— 
that great, deep, underlying, and all- 
compassion, reverence for the fathers 
and founders of the nation which 
make of Japan’s fifty millions an 
invincible unit. 

On the secular side—if there be 
anything secular in a true Japan- 
ese—Rai Sanyo and his school 
developed from the negative of true 
history the finely toned light picture 
of ancient reality. Political selfish- 
ness and ambition had.long covered 
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up the fact that feudalism was a 
lie and tycoonism a usurpation. Rai 
recovered the fact and told the truth. 
The alien critic to-day wonders how 
his book could so fire a nation, yet 
it did. It gave the average maker 
of the new Japan of two generations 
ago his political opinions. I have 
found more than one of my students 
in tears over its pages. 

Nevertheless, tho the censors re- 
peatedly purged the historiographers’ 
page, threw the scholar or the map- 


maker into prison, broke up his 
wooden type plates, and diffused 
the atmosphere of a_ refrigerator 


over all investigation, such mental 
activities were hardly thought of 
as heretical, but rathersras the 
whimsies of odd, cranky, ultra- 
academic recluses. Yet it was this 
historical school. most clearly of 
the three, that pointed with very 
long fingers on its many sign-posts 
to the definite goal of 1868 and of 
to-day—the supremacy of the Em- 
peror and the unity of the nation. 

While the men of Shinto ana of 
history trained the intellect, it was 
another school of writers that strength- 
ened the earth, fed the spirit, and 
disciplined for actual practise the 
hand that ‘should act. Herein is 
illustrated the truth that, tho the 
Japanese have originated, perhaps 
can originate, little, they have a 
transcendent genius for adaptation 
and improvement upon their model. 
It is positively certain that they 
have a philosophy, tho they did 
not invent it. Importing the seed, 
they consummated a matchless flower. 
That flower wafts its perfume over 
embattled hosts in Manchuria, be 
the winter what it may. 

This school of philosophy, most 
original in Japan, is called the 
Oyomei, after a great Chinese (1472- 
1529), mighty in feld and cabinet, 
a soldier and a scholar. Last of 
the great names found in the history 
of China’s philosophy, he was yet 
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the first who broke loose from 
ancient authority and claimed the 
right to interpret nature and man 
in his own way. With him thought 
and action were one. Man’s moral 
nature was his chief theme. The 
source of all man’s knowledge is in 
man’s own mind. Oyomei was so 
much of an idealist that his pupils 
across the sea could at first with 
difficulty understand him. Hence 
the springtime of this philosophy 
in Japan was barren and cold, but 
summer came at last. In China, 
where an abyss of mutual contempt 
separates arms and letters, soldier 
and civilian, the preacher’s seed found 
little congenial soil. In Japan, where 
the sword and the pen have been 
as right. and left arm to the saniurai, 
who is at once a soldier and a 
gentleman, this philosophy, which 
made conscience the source of 
practical virtue, won its way like 
seed that comes to rich harvest. 
Oyomei’s summation of ideas was, 
“ Know thyself.” His was deductive 
philosophy. Medieval Chinese and 
Yedo orthodoxy was inductive. It 
commanded men to find out first 
the universe and its laws, before 
pretending to say what is moral 
law. Oyomei taught that, having 
a pure heart, he who lived righteous- 
ness should know truth. In _ his 
cosmogony, Chu Hi had been dualistic. 
Oyomei was a monist. Both de- 
termining principle and vital force 
(vz and £2) are latent in man and 
are not separable, 

One can understand why the Yedo 
orthodoxy, which taught that knowl- 


edge must come first and right 
conduct afterward, ended in blind 


bigotry and utter stagnancy, so that 
on the platform of reality, in the 


Yokohama treaty house of 1854, 
the sailor Perry vanquished the 
scholastic Hayashi. The  sword- 


guarded orthodoxy of Yedo exalted 
theories and principles, The teaching 
of Oyomei extolled practise. The 
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ripe fruit of the Yedo official school 
was seen in old Japan’s learned 
men, both in and out of office; but 
these were often inferior, bigoted, 
narrow-minded reactionists, unable 
to see the needs of the new age. 
The doctrines of Oyomei, tho less 
organized and less attractive as 


‘literature, shaped such superb speci- 


mens of humanity in both the old 
and the new political orders, as Saigo 
“the sword,” Kido “the pen,” and 
Okubo Toshimichi ‘ the brain,’ of 
the Restoration of 1868. 

Among the most lovable of all 
Japanese was Katsu. He studied 
machinery of the Dutchmen in order 
to drive the first steamer built by 
his countrymen across the Pacific. 
He saved by his personality and 
character the Yedo of 1869 from the 
war-torch of victorious Saigo. He 
sheltered the beaten Tokugawa in 
the day of imperialistic vengeance. 
He laid the foundations of the 
national navy. He was ever the 
patriot, facing the assassin’s sword, 
while holding his own in its sheath. 
He tempered the passions of exultant 
conquerors in civil war. He sent 
his son to study in America. ‘His 
grandchildren, by a true logic, as 
I think, are Christians. 

How like a grand band of stars 
that as a shining baldric girdles the 
heavens is the list of Oyomei’s 
scholars! Alas, that the names of 
a score or more of these, of the first 
order of magnitude and brilliancy, 
are unknown to us who write our 
histories of “the world” and of 
thought, leaving out the Asiatic half. 
But, passing by those who flourished 
and died to make the subsoil of 
twentieth-century Japan, let us look 
at a few who came in contact with 
American women and things Occi- 
dental. There is Sakuma (1811-64) 
who to native erudition added Euro- 
pean knowledge. He urged the 
sending abroad of Japanese students. 
Tho his proposals were rejected by 
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the Yedo government, he trained 
the brave Yoshida, who at midnight, 
on Perry’s flag-ship at Shimoda, 
begged to be taken to America to 
see the world. Honorably sent back 
by the Commodore, both master and 
pupil were thrown into prison. 
When released, Yoshida became the 
teacher of those makers of New 
_ Japan—of Kido, of Inouye (the white 
flower of Japanese statesmanship), 
of Marquis Ito (incarnation of modern 
Japan, the one subject of the Em- 
peror known throughout the world), 
and of others. Behold Yokoi, in- 
tellectual leader of the daimios, the 
moral trainer of the liberal Prince 
of Echizen, the purifier of castle, 
town, and fier, and whose pupil 
was Yuri, the penman of the Mikado’s 
“charter oath” of 1868. It was 
Yokoi who sent the first Japanese 
students to study in America and 
who with silver hair among the 
young statesmen in Kioto, in 1869, 
proposed the elevation of the social 
outcasts (e¢a and hezmin) to citizenship, 
and argued (as the logical outcome 
of the Oyomei doctrine) freedom of 
conscience, that is toleration of Chris- 
tianity. Knight of a perilous cause, 
he lost his head and life within five 
hours afterward, when orthodox ruf- 
fians with pistol and sword thought 
they had disposed forever of “the 
evil doctrine ”’ (Christianity). 

Space if not time would fail me to 
tell of others, men who to-day lead 
armies and navies, who by the con- 
tagion of precept and example have 
lifted up the commoner to be a 
samurai, and out of a peasant army 
have made knightly heroes. Proba- 
bly nine-tenths of the men in high 
station in this twentieth-century Ja- 
pan, calm, resourceful, alert, con- 
temptuous of death or discomfort, 
were in their youth brought up in 
the doctrines of the Oyomei philoso- 
phy. The days when my prince, 
Echizen, beloved and honored, was 
forced to resign office and his sup- 
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porters were degraded in rank, and 
when such men of Echizen as the 
brother of my faithful companion, 
Dr. Hashimoto (in speaking of 
whom Mr. Okakura in his book 
“The Awakening of Japan” does 
not exaggerate when he calls him 
“a statesman of a Mazzini-like in- 
tellect’”), were beheaded for their 
faith are past. Now the Oyomei 
philosophy, enriched by contact with 
the West and reenforced by history, 
nerves the men of Japan for their 
mighty tasks. 

One may indeed say that, like all 
Japanese systems of thought, the 
Oyomei philosophy was eclectic. 
Its roots rise out of Shinto, Buddhism, 
and Confucianism. Faith in the 
power and _ sufficiency of a pure 


heart suggests the first; education 
through _ self-knowledge, by the 


rigid doctrine and method of in- 
troduction and abstraction, tells of 
the second; while its agnosticism 
concerning things supernatural is not 
only very orthodox (in the Yedo 
way), but its emphasis on universal 
brotherhood allies it also with the 
nobler Confucianism. Its first Japa- 
nese exponent Nakaye (1608-78) 
was as earnest and reverent as any 
religious teacher. He believed in 
God. He thought not of God and 
man, but God zz man. He sought 
to find out what is true, in order 
to practise truth in daily life. In 
obeying a pure conscience, man obeys 
God who is endless in His mercies. 
Nakaye believes in rewards and 
punishments, yet his unseen and 
eternal world is not the same as that 
of traditional Christianity. Man is the 
center of the universe, and heaven’s 
laws can not be separated from him. 

Is it then true that the founder 
and exponent of the Oyomei phi- 
losophy “ would never have accept- 
ed Christianity had he heard of it”? 
We answer, certainly he would not. 
To hear of “ Christianity” is not to 
know the Christ. To behold popular 
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“ Christianity’ incarnated in any 
historic form known to Japan, wheth- 
er of the Portuguese-Spanish type, 
to which the Inquisition was an 
auxiliary, or of the sort of the 
average Dutch merchant at Deshima, 
or that of his successors, to whom 
a fortune is the chief end of life, 
would not have won Nakaye’s heart. 
Even to-day, if by “ Christianity ” 
we mean its ethnic, sectarian, medi- 
eval, or traditional clothing (alas, 
that the average Japanese usually 
sees this only!) few natives of the 
Rising Sun Land, of the thinking 
sort, will be won to it. The proud, 
conceited native of Nippon, insular 
in his whole mental make-up, afraid 
of the graveyard and the family 
and ancestral ghosts, the bond slave 
of ancestor-worship, the man with 
a mind almost incapable of the idea 
of a personal God, and not yet en- 
dowed (as the average Japanese 
certainly is not) with mental faculties 
necessary for “the thorough ap- 
preciation of high-class idealism,” 
will see no beauty to desire in the 
Christ, who in real manliness and 
perfection of character is so tran- 
scendently beyond the noblest hero 
in Japanese or Chinese history. Yet 
for a Japanese trained in world- 
thought or in modern ideas and 
science, or even without long dis- 
cipline in the school of idealism, 
who nevertheless discerns between 
what Jesus really taught and lived 
and what is a purely Occidental 
presentation of His Gospel, there 
is no real difficulty. Between the 
behavior and cast of mind of those 
eager to uphold the vested interests 
of creed, caste, profession, or thrones, 
and the life and mind of Jesus, there 
are abysses of difference, which the 
Japanese can not fail to note, and 
especially at this time of many 
suffering widows and orphans, when 
the religion of the Good Samaritan 
is needed more than dogma. 

Very certainly, also, of that part 
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of God’s old testament with the 
Japanese, which teaches reverence 
for the fathers of the nation, Jesus 
has put His stamp of approval. And 
this faith Christianity may fulfil; it 
can not destroy it until it first de- 
stroys itself. While the command- 
ment, “Honor thy father and thy 
mother,” is recognized as_ both 
divine and reasonable, the nation’s 
reverence for its progenitors will 
stand. If they are all in hell, then 
the Japanese will joyfully make 
straight the way thither themselves, 
and gladly go there; for wherever 
the fathers are, the sons will follow. 

The logical outcome of the Oyomei 
philosophy, on its reverse side, is 
much like that seen in the case of 
the absolute monarchs and infallible 
churchmen of Europe and the ronins 


and self-chosen “instruments of 
heaven’s vengeance” in Japan. The 
auto da fé and the Inquisitional 


torturers and murderers on the one 
continent match the assassinations 
and private war on the other. Both 
were fruits of unenlightened con- 
science. In the case of such men 
as Yokoi, Wakasa, and those who, 
without missionary or church, with 
the Testament in their hands, fell 
in love with Jesus Christ, we have 
the result of nobly pure lives and 
sensitive consciences guided by phi- 
losophy, when enlightened by higher 


truth, reading aright the story of 
the Cross. The logical outcome of 


the Oyomei doctrine, plus the 
genuine Christianity of Jesus Himself, 
is to be a regenerated Christian 
nation. Homiletic Review. 


The present Japanese translation 
of the Bible has long been considered 
unsatisfactory. It is now reported 
that Mr.‘K. Uchimura, the Rev. Mr. 
H. Kozaki, the Rev. Mr. M. Uemura 
and Mr. 5. Kashiwai, will co-operate 
in producing a new translation of the 
Scriptures. —Japan Times. 
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Che Council Hews 


In many of the 
churches and £ogz- 
sho there are Chris- 
tians, willing and 
eager to do active 
evangelistic work, to teach in Sun- 
day schools and to undertake neigh- 
borhood and village meetings, if they 
only knew how to go at it. 

They cannot go away to a Dendo 
Gakko or give up their regular oc- 
cupations, but have some spare time 
each week that they could give to 
Christian work. For one reason or 
another satisfactory instruction by the 
pastor or missionary is not available. 
If some experienced teacher, of the 
matter and methods best suited to 
pioneer evangelistic work, would make 
a progress through the country, stop- 
ping,—say, two months in a place,— 
with his regular pupils, and while 
carrying on their full course of study, 
give also a regular systematic two 
months’ course of daily lessons to all 
desiring to take it, with - practical 
object lessons, by the regular pupils, 
in Open air preaching, private meet- 
ings, women and childrens’ meetings, 
organized Bible class and Sunday 
School work, and individual work, it 
would supply a great need. 

The present independent feeling in 
the church is developing the desire to 
do volunteer work, and, if these vol- 
unteers could be trained,—taught both 
subject matter and methods,—they 
would become a powerful force in the 
evangelization of the country at this 
time. 

Could not the Council, or the 
Synod, or the Council and Synod in 
co-operation. or the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, take steps toward the starting 
of such peripatetic training schools 
for volunteer workers ?. 


ARE PERIPATETIC 
DENDO GAKKO 
FEASIBLE ? 


Having received 
inquiries from 
several of the 
Tokyo brethren, 
as to what posi- 
tion was taken 
by Presbytery, 
at its recent meeting, as to the ques- 
tion of the relation of the N. K. K. 
to the various Missions of the Council, 
I am noting a few items which may 
be of general interest. The questions 
of “ Kyodo” and “ Jikqu Dokuritsu ” 
were not discussed on the floor of 
Chukwai, and so no action whatever 
was taken. In the less formal meet- 
ings, however, there was quite a good 
deal said by several of the leading 
men. One only—Myr. Tominaga, of 
Kanazawa, favored an absolute break 
with the missionaries, on the ground 
that co-operation was not only unde- 
sirable, but quite impossible. ‘ The 
innate disposition and ideas (l/smare- 
tsukt to Kangae) of the missionaries,” 
said Mr. T., “are so different from 
those of the Japanese, that the mis- 
sionaries would better work as mis- 
sionaries and the Japanese as Japan- 
ese. Should the result be two 
distinct denominations, it would not 
matter.” —Wr. Ishida, of Osaka, had 
more to say than any one else on the 
subject. His position, though radical, 
was less extreme than that of Mr. 
Tominaga. He prefaced his remarks 
with the statement that, although the 
Synod had been waiting for seven 
years, there was as yet no co-opera- 
tion between the Missions and the N. 
K. K.— Kyodo Mission ga naz.” Mr. 
Ishida further said that, although 
organic co-operation might be hope- 
less, some sort of co-operation might be 
carried on with individual missionaries. 
One element in such a plan would be 
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to have the self-supporting churches 
entirely independent of missionary 
aid, either financial or otherwise ; but 
that under certain circumstances the 
missionary might render assistance 
as a friend. A second element would 
be that the missionaries should consult 
with Presbytery or its committee as 
to the location of mission evangelists. 

Mr. Tada seemed to agree quite ful- 
ly with Mr. Ishida in these ideas, also 
in thinking that the missionaries spent 
too much money in the work, or at 
least spent it in ways which did not 
commend themselves to the Japanese 
brethren. Mr. Tada, in private con- 
versation, also expressed the wish that 
there might be a Japanese represen- 
tation on the committees for examin- 
ing missionaries on the language 
and that the Council of Missions might 
be dissolved. 

Mr. Baba, in private conversation, 
pointed out what seemed to him to 
lie at the root of things, viz: that 
while with the missions the prominent 
idea is individual co-operation, with 
the N. K. K. it is organic “‘ (seido).” 

My general conclusion is this, that 
several of the leading men in Naniwa 
Presb., and these are the delegates elect 
to Synod, desire no missionary aid for 
self-supporting churches, at least no 
such aid as would in their judgement 
be an injury, and that they desire a 
larger voice in mission affairs, as to 
the transfer of evangelists, the use of 
funds, and as to who should be mis- 
sionaries, 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the more or less radical opinions 
of the Japanese leaders, whom I have 
quoted, are a fair exponent of the 
general feeling of the Presbytery. The 
rank and file of these men have no 
sympathy with this “ haigairon ” 
which would do away with the mis- 
sionary. These brethren stand loyal 
to the missions, and are glad to have 
the co-operation of the missionary. 
In personal conversation with several 
of the leading men whose opinions 
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I have quoted above, I was much 
impressed with the idea, that after all, 
it is largely a question of personality, 
that if the missionary has fact, sym- 
pathy and ability, he will still find 
abundant opportunity for general co- 
operation. Faithful attendance at the 
various meetings held in connection 
with Synod and Presbytery would, I 
feel sure, do much to establish sympa- 
thetic relations between the Japanese 
brethren and ourselves. 

As to the attitude taken by the 
missionaries, the great desirability of 
self-support was of course warmly ap- 
plauded by all. ‘ Only,” it was said 
let this “ /tkgu dokuritsu be shadjikt,” 
“let no church bear the name without 
the reality of self-support.” Several 
of the missionaries present empha- 
sized the fact, that, although there 
had been no organic co-operation, 
there had been a very real and in 
large measure satisfactory, personal 
co-operation. Others signified their 
approval of some such plan as that 
proposed for consultation ve the trans- 
fer of evangelists. A hearty desire 
was also expressed by some of the 
missionaries, to make as their first 
object of effort the aiding of the weak- 
er and non-self-supporting organiza- 
tions, and the salvation of the masses 
of the people. That even though 
the work of the missionary might in 
a sense be narrowed, by his with- 
drawal from all connection with the 
self-supporting churches, yet the 50 
millions of souls in Japan, the greater 
part of whom are yet unevangelized, 
surely offered a field wide enough 
for the exercise of all our powers, for 
many years to come. 

Since writing the above, I submitted 
it to two of the Osaka brethren, Revs. 
Ishida and Baba. Their comment 
was that, while my statement of facts 
was quite correct, they thought I had 
made a mistake in my ‘ conclusions’, 
that they did desire co-operation more 
than I seemed to think. I am hearti- 
ly glad that this is so. oes 
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The English pages 
of the June issue 
of the Daz Nihon 
contain a transla- 
tion, with the above 
title, of an editorial which appears 
in the same number. We give the 
following extract :—Two great under- 
currents exist within the denomina- 
_ tion which imperil its future. It is 
not merely the question of church 
independence, it is a conflict of ideas 
and principles. It is no exaggeration 
to call it the Cyriszs tu the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwat. 

What are these two great under- 
currents ? 

1.—One is the “ Japanese Christian- 
ity’ party. The contention of this 
party is that the Christian Church 
of Japan must carry on all its work, 
educational as well as evangelistic, 
through Japanese workers alone and 
with Japanese money alone. The 
national self-consciousness of the 
Japanese nation has developed im- 
mensely during the present war with 
Russia. Sooner or later religion 
also must be Japanified, nationalized. 
It is not necessary that the Church 
of Christ in Japan should imitate 
the countries of the West in its in- 
stitutions, government, theological 
ideas, evangelistic methods, ritual 
or worship. It should break off its 
relations with foreigners. A Ja- 
panized Christianity, suitable to the 
Japanese people, must be propagated. 
Hence the first thing to do is to 
define the position and rights of 
churches. All evangelistic work 
must be done by Japanese and 
with Japanese funds. All churches 
which directly or indirectly receive 
aid from any missionary organization 
must be set off in a class by them- 
selves. Even churches which have 
hitherto had the standing and rights 
of churches in Presbytery, such as 
have any relations with foreign 
missions or missionaries, are to lose 
their standing and rights as churches. 


THE CRISIS IN THE 
NIHON KIRISUTO 
KYOKWAI, 
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By degrees it will be brought about 
that only churches established by 
Japanese will retain their standing 
and rights, while all those churches 
which co-operate with foreign mis- 
sions are to have their rights taken 
away. They do not say openly 
that aid must not be received from 
foreign missions; they only say that 
churches which are in co-operation 
(with missions) shall lose their rights 
(as at present enjoyed). But the 
result would be to stop all foreign 
mission work within the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai. It is nothing 
else than a method of bringing about 
an absolute breaking off of the his- 
toric relations (between the foreign 
missions and our Church). 

Tlence the next step in their pro- 
gram is the establishment of Theolog- 
ical, Ordinary and High educational 
institutions by Japanese only, with 
none but Japanese instructors. There 
are some who go a step further, 
advocating a union with the Kumiai 
(Congregational) Church with a view 
to establishing a Japanized Christian- 
ity and a _ national independent 
Church. In the eyes of this party 
historical relations are of no moment; 
Presbyterian and Reformed principles 
are of no account. Their only ques- 
tion-is how to establish a Japanese 
Christianity ; how to become abso- 
lutely independent of the Christianity 
of Europe and America, in their 
Confession of Faith, their church 
government, ritual, modes of worship, 
etc. ; how freely to modify and adapt 
(Christianity) to Japan. 

From one point of view this is a 
commendable position. It is proper 
that the Church should be maintained 
by the resources of the Japanese 
themselves, that in its faith, ideas, 
institutions and government it should 
be an independent, — self-sustaining 
organization. 

But there is danger in this idea 
of a Japanese Christianity, a far 
greater danger than the mere loss 
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of church standing and rights or of 
organizing churches by direct vote 
of the Dazkwat, z.e., the danger of 
imperilling the future progress of 
Christianity in Japan. We must be 
on our guard as to the direction to 
be taken by the church when once 
it undertakes to cut loose from 
historical Christianity and to modify 
it into a purely Japanese shape. It 
is.a tremendous problem, that of 
changing the Christianity of the 
world as it has come down to us 
during 1900 years. What. will 
become of the world-wide, race- 
embracing religion of Jesus Christ 
waiter oie has, beén yeasts inte ythe 
whirlpool of race-prejudice and nation- 
alistic sentiment? What kind of 
Christianity would be produced in 
Japan after two or three centuries ? 
What will be the future of this 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai, which is 
the only body in Japan which stands 
for the principles of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches as they are 
historically linked with Geneva, 
Germany, Holland, England, Scotland 
and America? It is an open secret 
that the gentlemen who are leading 
this party are ready to unite, if 
opportunity offers, with the Kumiai 
Churches. Should such a movement 
be consummated, where would be 
the Presbyterian principles, the Re- 
formed principles and the sound 
faith and doctrine which have hitherto 
distinguished the Nihon  Kirisuto 
Kyokwai? They may say that the 
progress and development of the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai would be 
promoted by such a union, but asa 
matter of fact what kind of a church 
would result? What changes would 
be wrought in the principles and 
faith of the church? It is not difficult 
to predict even though one be not a 
prophet. Truly, if ever there was 
a crisis in a church, the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai is passing through 
one. The so-called ‘‘ Independence 
question”’ is more than a question 
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of church finance or ecclesiastical 
rights. It is as plain as day that 
this is but a kindler to the larger 
questions of education and govern- . 
ment and faith. It is a question 
which demands the thoughtful at- 
tention of all who value the past 
history of the Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwai and who hope for its healthy 
progress in the future. 

2.—The world-wide Christianity 
party. This party is entirely in agree- 
ment with the Japanese Christianity 
party in its insistence that the Christian 
Church in Japan should be self-sus- 
taining and independent, both spiritu- 
ally and materially. The two parties 
disagree only as to the methods and 
expedients which will be most effec- 
tive in raising up a truly independent 
church. 

Among the leaders of this party 
are pastors and elders of churches 
which have already attained self- 
support. They, no less than their 
opponents, earnestly desire to raise 
up a truly independent Church. But 
they are not willing to trample upon 
the rights of churches which have 
not yet reached the goal of self- 
support. They do not find fault 
with these struggling churches for 
accepting the aid and co-operation 
of foreign missionaries. They be- 
lieve that as in the past the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai, hand in hand with 
the missionaries, has raised up a great 
number of independent churches, so 
now and in the future many more 
independent churches, by the con- 
tinued co-operation of home and 
foreign workers, will be raised up. 
They make no distinction of Japanese 
and foreigner in evangelistic work. 
They recognize no difference be- 
tween Japanese and foreign money. 
In the proclamation of the Gospel 
native and foreigner may unite in 
devoted labor and sacrifice, co-operat- 
ing in the work of building up the 
Church of God. They do not deny 
that, as Christianity during 1900 years 
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has developed special types among 
Teutons, Latins and Slavs, so there 
may be in Japan special characteristics 
in the development of the Church, 
But leaving this to natural develop- 
ment under the guidance of God, 
they make it their single purpose to 
proclaim the pure Gospel of Christ. 
They refuse to mix in with this 
. pure Gospel the heresy of a national 
ora race Christianity or to urge the 
setting up of a Japanized Christian 
Church. And while preaching the 
way of salvation through Christ, who 
is world-wide and universal, at the 
same time, believing that the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed principles of 
Europe and America, so deeply re- 
lated to the history of the Nihon 
-Kirisuto Kyokwai, are the soundest 
and truest interpretations of Chris- 
tianity, they honor these great 
principles and desire to make them 
the principles and the faith of the 
Japanese people. They earnestly 
desire that they may not be unfaith- 
ful and unjust to the missionaries 
who have been sent to us during 
the last-half century by the Mission 
Boards of the various Presbyterian 
and Reformed denominations in 
Europe and America, that they may 
not disappoint the faith and prayers 
of the churches in those lands. 

The war with Russia is revealing 
Japan as a world-power. In the 
spheres of business, of government, 
of learning and of thought, world- 
ideas flourish with great power. 
Foreign capital is flowing into Japan 
for mercantile, manufacturing and 
military purposes. In business, social 
and philanthropic enterprises Japan- 
ese and foreigners are working 
together without distinction of race. 
In this time of international ideas 
and labors the work of preaching 
the Gospel must follow the great 
principles of its Founder. We must 
preach the Gospel as_ world-wide. 
We must set the good example of 
working for the human race. 
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Trims tive: that 
A QUAINT property is enlarged 


BAPTISMAL FONT. personality, it fol- 
lows that, when a 
person becomes a Christian, his be- 
longings also partake of the religious 
nature so that often they are put to 
new uses. A very beautiful example 
of such thorough conversion is found 
in the person of a saintly old lady 
of four score years, who is a member 
of the Higashi Rokubancho Church. 
It seems that this lady’s ancestors 
were dealers in wine and other strong 
drinks, and that some ot the utensils 
used in this trade have come down 
to her as heirlooms. One of these 
is in the shape of a azsen (a basin 
for washing wine cups), made of 
fine porcelain and is over a hundred 
years old. As our church did not 
yet have a_ baptismal font, this 
aged member presented us with the 
beautiful Aazsex for this purpose. 
It is eminently fitting that what was 
formerly used to wash cups which 
vitiated men’s souls should, through 
the power of the Gospel, be convert- 
ed into something that serves to 
cleanse men’s souls from sin. Truly, 
Christ can change vessels of dishonor 
into vessels of honor. Jan og 2, 


Rev. Jas. Ballagh, 


THE DEVOTIONAL chairman of |. the 
CONFERENCE. committe, writes 
concerning the 


Devotional Coaference to be held in 
connection with the meeting of Council 
in Karuizawa next month. ‘' The 
topics are :—The Power of the Word 
of God, The Power of the Blood of 
Christ, The Power of the Holy 
Ghost, and’ The Power of” Prayer. 
These topics will be treated by 
Dr. Langsdorf, Rev. Wm. Lampe, 
Dr. Oltmans, and Rev. E. S. Booth. 
I trust the importance of the topics 
will influence all hearts to expect 
great things from God and to at- 
tempt great things for God.” 
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Rev. Geo. P. Pierson, 

Facts Ano. who is President of the 
RUMORS. Council this year, is 


expected to reach Yoko- 
hama about the middle of July. 
Mrs. Pierson will accompany him. 
It is thought probable that Dr. and 
Mrs. Howard Agnew Johnson may 
come on the same steamer, having 
hastened their coming in order to 
be present at the meeting of Council. 
The date for the opening of Council 
is Saturday, July 22. This session 
promises to be an unusually interest- 
ing one, and there are strong reasons 
why all the members should endeavor 
to be present. 

Rev. and Mrs, Jas. H. Ballagh 
have gone to America on their long 
delayed furlough. Miss Julia Moulton 
of Ferris Seminary, Yokohama, 
Dutch Ref. Mission, and Miss Helen 
K. Strain of The Kyoritsu Jo Gakko, 
Yokohama, Woman’s Union Mis- 
sion, have also gone to America on 
furlough. 

Rev.-and Mrs: J. B. Hail of the 
Cumberland Pres. Mission, who have 
been home two years on furlough, 
are-~expected back the end of this 
month. They are to bring with 
them Miss Mabel Martin, bride elect 
of Rev. I. G. Boydstan, of their mis- 
sion in China. who will meet her 
here, and the wedding will be at the 
home of Rev. and Mrs. Van Horn in 
Osaka. 

The Cumberland Pres. Mission 
meeting will be held at Nakanoura, 
July ist. It is sandwiched in be- 
tween the two weddings. 

Rev. H. L. Latham and family 
are at Gotemba, seeking -health, 
Mrs. Latham not having been well 
for some) time, > sAllethe: work vot 
the Cun. Mission is flourishing, and 
the churches are showing much 
spiritual zeal. 

Assessment cards have been sent 
to the members of the Pres. Church 
Building Association to raise 400 
yen in order to aid churches in Osaka 
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and Sakai. The latter is a suburb 
of Osaka. The church there has 
made good progress the last year, 
in increase of numbers and of gifts, 
and the Presbytery voted this spring 
to organize it into a church. The 
Osaka church has been considerably 
enlarged and beautified. 

Mrs. H. W. Myers, of Tokushima, 
has gone to America with the children 
on furlough. Mr. Myers will follow 
later. The work in Tokushima is 
flourishing, a goodly number from 
the inquirers’ classes are asking for 
baptism. 

A three days’ meeting of the 
Southern Pres. workers was held in 
Tokushima in May and the subject 
for study was The Bible Teaching on 
the Atonement. 

The German Ref. Mission have 
again met with a great loss in the 
death of Prof. Y. Abe of the Tohoku 
Gakuin. Mr. Abe, a graduate of 
the school, spent eight years in study 
in America and returned to Sendai 
only last year. He was found dead 
in his bed from apoplexy in the 
hotel at Nanakita where he had 
gone to preach on Sunday. He had 
been married only a few days before 
to Miss Tsugi, a teacher of the 
Fukushima Normal School. 

Rev. Mr. Kashiwai, Prof. of Church 
History in the Meiji Gakuin, has 
resigned from that institution in order 
to take up work in connection with 
the Tokyo Shingakusha. fen 
Kashiwai has only recently returned 
from America. 


Among recent magazine articles 
on Japan we find the following : 


Japan’s American Loan. 
Worlds Work. 
Japan’s Peace Negotiators. 
Worlds Work. 
Japan’s Probable Peace Terms. 

nosuke. Ao. Amer. 
Japanese Hospital Methods. 
Century. 
Ther Y.MiGrA" in=the Wares). L. Dearing, 
World To-day. 


Baron Kaneko. 
J. Hashiguchi. 
A. Kin- 
Anita McGee. 
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“COMFORT BAGS FILLED 
WITH SYMPATHY.” 


(The following is a literal translation of an 
article printed in the May roth issue of the 
Syt Shimpo, Vokyo newspaper. The article 
had been written by this paper’s war corres- 
pondent, Mr. Y. Jwama, from the Manchurian 
battle-field.) 

A few days ago we heard the 
sound of firing at a little distance from 
our camp, and afterwards we found 
that the noise was made by our 
soldiers who were trying to drive off 
a band of bandits (Chinese) who had 
attacked twelve cart-loads of comfort 
bags. Fortunately not one of these 
bags was stolen and later they were 
safely divided among the expectant 
soldiers. 

On the fourth of March I left my 
camp and went out to stay in one of 
the “ dug-outs.”” While there I had 
my first interview with Major-General 
Okubo and his aid-de-camp, Adjutant 
Sato. The Major-General requested 
me to write something for him to 
remember the occasion by. He asked 
Adjutant Sato to bring a small hand- 
kerchief to write on, and said, as he 
handed it to me, that he found this 
in one of the comfort bags sent from 
Tokyo. 

I took it in my hand and saw that 
it was a plain cotton handkerchief 
with a stork and pine branches, em- 
broidered in pink and green, and on 
one corner was written in a child’s 
hand, ‘‘ Kiwa Takabe, aged 10, first 
year in Higher grade, Takarada Sho 
Gakko, Tokyo.” It was very well 
done for a child. Evidently the 
Major-General thought a great deal 


of it, not for its beauty, but for the 
beautiful sympathy expressed by it. 

Adjutant Sato’s treasure consisted 
of two picture post-cards with a pretty 
bouquet of cherry blossoms on one, 
and a pair of spy-glasses and a map 
on the other. I learned afterward 
that they were sent back to the 
senders (children in school) with poems 
of appreciation written on them. 

I must tell you that, even while we 
were enjoying looking over these 
gifts from the dear children in the 
home land, a fierce battle was going 
on and our hiding-place was often 
shaken by the shells falling around 
it. One of the officers was almost 
deafened for awhile by a big lump of 
clay falling against his right ear with 
terrible force. It was caused by a 
shell striking on the overhead wall 
of our “ dug-out.” 

Staff-general Takasu had to. give 
orders to advance to the division led 
by his own father as well as to give 
the order for his father to go out to 
meet his death. Even when he learn- 
ed that his father had received an 
awful wound in his chest and lay al- 
most dead, he was not able to leave 
his post to go to him. Those at 
home can never form: any idea of 
what an awful thing it is to be ona 
battle-field. But in the midst of all 
this, the officers tock a little comfort 
and pleasure in showing me “ their 
treasures,’ as they termed them. 
Those few minutes with their comfort 
bags formed a little paradise for them. 

There are two words which are 
peculiar to the army. One is “ tem- 
posen,” (the name of an old oval 
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shaped coin with a hole in the center, 
which is worth eight vz.) It signifies 
officers who are graduates from the 
Military University, on account of 
the shape of the badges they wear, 
they being the shape of this coin. 
Ordinarily, it means that a person 
who is “‘ temposen ”’ is but half-bright, 
but in the army it means honor. 

Another word is ‘“ Ototsan’”’ 
(father). Once I met an elderly look- 
ing soldier who might have been 
father of half a dozen children, who 
said to me, “I am so sorry that I 
have lost my father.” I asked him if 
his father was very old when he left 
him. To this he replied, “ No, no, 
I did not speak of my own father. 
I was speaking of my Company 
Commander.” 

I was both glad and surprised to 
hear this beautiful word so tenderly 
used among fighting men. I after- 
ward found out that the word is not 
only used by the common soldiers for 
their commanders, but a company 
commander calls a battalion com- 
mander his father, and a regimental 
commander is father to a battalion 
commander. : 

One day I visited an old friend of 
mine who was in command of a com- 
pany. While I was enjoying the 
visit, after refreshing myself with a 
hot bath, our Commander Kamada 
was informed that the comfort bags 
had arrived at head-quarters and he 
was expected to go and get a portion 
for his company. He went and 
everybody in the camp turned out 
with great excitement to meet him 
on his return. When the bags were 
unloaded, Father Kamada made the 
soldiers draw lots for these welcome 
gifts. It was a sight to see great big 
men hold out their eager hands to 
draw their lots and then cry out with 
joy when they opened their bags and 
saw what they contained. They 
looked so happy and childlike that it 
made me feel as if I was myself in 
Heaven. 
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These bags were sent by the ladies 
of the Japan Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and most of them 
bore names of ladies in the Yokohama 
Union. They were filled with useful 
articles besides hymn slips and in- 
teresting literature for their spiritual 
need. We could not but see that the 
gifts were the outcome of sincere love 
and tender sympathy. 

The next day I visited Regimental 
Commander, Colonel Shiga. When 
the subject of our talk was turned to 
the comfort bags, the Colonel said, 
“ The keen interest and sincere sym- 
pathy of the home people shown in 
these carefully gotten up gifts, give 
me more courage and strength than 
the coming of thousands of soldiers 
to help.” 

After thus seeing what good these 
bags are doing for our brave men at 
the front, I cannot help express my 
sincere thanks to the givers of them 
and at the same time I venture to 
ask to have this enterprise well kept 
up until the demand is no more. 
Whenever the bags were distributed, 
the same result invariably ensued. 

Among the thousands of bags sent 
by the Jissen Jo Gakko in Tokyo, 
were found some which were sent by 
our honored little Princesses Fumi and 
Kane. Colonel Tagami had received 
one of them, which had a variety of 
useful articles in it, also two poems 
by the Princesses and a copy of some 
simple music. Of course their names 
were not written on the bags, but it 
was evident that they were the givers, 
judging from the poems the bags 
contained. 

On one occasion there was a man 
who has a great dislike for anything 
Christian, who received one of these 
comfort bags which had Christian 
literature in it. He threw all this 
away, but kept a small towel fora 
charm, as it had the mark of a bullet 
going right through the folds. (This 
was done when the bags were attack- 


ed by the robbers, probably.) 
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Another thing which struck us 
deeply is a bag sent from a lady in 
Canada through the W.C.T.U. 

The gift of these comfort bags, 
which originated in the Womans’ 
Christian Temperance Union, was 
soon taken up by other bodies of 
women, and both rich and poor, high 
and low, and old and young, were 
- eager to fill the bags for their soldiers. 
I can safely say that nothing can sur- 
pass these little bags in giving cheer 
and comfort to those who are away 
from home and their loved ones. 

We wish however to remind you 
that, owing to the long time that must 
elapse before the bags reach their 
destination, it is often found that many 
of te things have become useless. 
For instance, a box which was started 
last November was received at the 
other end in March and £azvo which 
would have been very useful in cold 
weather were of no value to those 
receiving them. Therefore it is most 
wise to make inquiries beforehand at 
the office as to the approximate time 
of arrival of boxes at the other end, 
and then have the bags filled with 
the thought of meeting the need two 
or three months ahead. 

It is also better to seal each bag 
carefully as it has to go through so 
many hands before it reaches its final 
destination that something is liable to 
be missing. Frequently also, those 
who have the chance of examining 
the bags first, open them and choose 
the best ones for themselves, leaving 
the poorer ones for the last recipients. 
Some of the bags were made of 
paper, but as the bags themselves are 
greatly appreciated and found useful, 
itis better to make them of strong 
cloth. 

It may be well to remind you also 
that some of the officers have told 
me that it puts them in a very awk- 
ward position when a box is address- 
ed to their special company or 
battalion. 
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SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


Our Sabbath Observance Depart- 
ment has recently issued in Japanese 
a very neat cardboard folder on which 
is printed a pretty cherry-blossom 
design and the following ‘‘ Reasons 
Why I Should Observe the Sabbath ” 

1.—Because God commands me to 
do so. “ Remember the Sabbath Day 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work.” Ex, 20: 
8-9. 

2.—Because Christ gave me the ex- 
ample by strictly observing it himself. 

3.—Because the disciples observed 
it and exhort me to do so. “ Not 
forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together as the manner of some is.” 
bie kel Oy Opa te 

4.—Because my spiritual nature 
needs food and exercise to keep it in 
proper condition, and the Sabbath was 
ordained as the proper time to receive 
them. 

5.—Because my physical nature 
needs rest, that the wear and tear of 
my body may be repaired. 

6.—Because, if I do not observe it, 
someone may stumble over me and 
fall. ‘Let no man put a stumbling 
block or occasion to fall in his bro- 
ther’s way.” Rom. 14: 13. 

7.—Because, when I joined the 
church, I promised to obey its rules, 
which rules require me to observe the 
Sabbath Day and keep it holy. 

8.—Because in so doing I am help- 
ing to. prepare the church for the com- 
ing of our Lord. 

9g.—Because in observing one com- 
mand, I am strengthened to observe 
all, and in neglecting one, I prepare 
the way for neglecting all. Jas. 2: Io. 

The Motto on the cover is—“ Let 
those who love the Lord obey the 
Lord’s commandments.” 

An edition of several thousand 
copies has already been disposed of, 
and Mrs. F. M. DeoMar’Horn, “of 
Osaka, our Supt., is making arrange- 
ments to publish a second edition so 
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that all orders can be promptly filled. 
The cards are sold at ome sen each. 
postpaid, which is less than cost. 
They may be ordered of Mrs. Van 
Horn direct, or through Mrs. Guy of 
Tokyo. 

Workers in six different missions are 
already using these cards. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Japanese Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, will be held July 12th, 
13th, rath, and 15th, in the Chapel 
of the Koritsu Jo Gakko, 178 Yamate 
Cho, Yokohama. 

All local societies are entitled to 
send one representative for every 
twenty-five, or fraction thereof, of 
their members, besides their President. 
Delegates will be entertained free of 
charge by the Yokohama Society. 

An excellent program, consisting 
of reports of officers, superintendents, 
and local societies, drills, addresses, 
practical illustrations in methods of 
work, music, a Medal Contest, and 
evening meetings for the general 
public, is being prepared. Everyone 
interested in temperance and its pro- 
motion in this Empire will be most 
cordially welcomed at any and all 
meetings of the Convention. Frater- 
nal delegates from other organizations 
will be gladly received. 


W. C. T. U. 
FOREIGN AUXILIARY. 
An Executive Meeting of the 


Foreign Auxiliary of the W.C.T.U. 
in Japan was held at the Ginza 
Church on May 29th, 1905, at 2.30 
P.M., with eight members present. 

The meeting was opened by Bible 
reading and prayer. 

The Minutes of the last meeting 
were read and adopted, nad reports 
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of the various Committees were then 
called for. 

Miss Penrod reported that the 
“ Children’s Herald” had been passed 
by the Post Office Department as 
Third-Class Mail Matter. It has a 
regular monthly sale of 1,452 copies, 
and bids fair soon to be self-supporting. 

Preparations for four new: Medal 
Contests are under way, and fifty- 
seven books of Recitations have 
been sent out, with eighty-three 
copies of the Rules, and leaflets. 

Mrs. Chappell announced, that at 
least thirty Mothers’ Meetings in 
different parts of Japan have been 
reported. Much interest and com- 
ment have been aroused among those 
who had not previously known of 
such an organization. The editor of 
the “Katei no Tomo” wishes the 
names and addresses of all ladies 
who have charge of Mothers’ Meet- 
ings, as she constantly received from 
all parts. of the country requests 
for information. 

There is great interest in Physical 
Education among the teachers and 
students at the Women’s University. 
As an indirect result of their labors 
to evolve a reform dress, they are 
becoming interested in scientific tem- 
perance, and have ordered a _ physio- 
logy chart showing the effect of 
alcohol on the system. A set of 
books on Scientific Temperance 
Instruction has been ordered by a 
school in Azabu, and Mrs. Ibuka 
hopes to introduce it into the school 
near her home. <A chart is now 
being prepared, showing the compara- 
tive amount per capital of alcoholic 
drinks consumed in America, Great 
Britain and Japan. Two leaflets for 
mothers, on Prenatal Influence, are 
now being translated and prepared. 

Mrs. Guy reported that since the 
last meeting 100,000 Purity tracts 
have been sent out and five new 
leaflets published. Mrs. Van Horn 
has sold more than 1600 leaflets 
giving “Ten Reasons why I Should 
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Observe the Sabbath,” in very at- 
tractive form. The Evangelistic 
Department has distributed 1,500 
leaflets, and 10,000 leaflets on Un- 
fermented Sacramental Wine have 
gone forth. 

Concerning Work in Factories, 
Mrs. Guy told how the manager of 
a large factory, employing 1200 
. boys and girls, had come asking her 
to start Christian work for the 
employees in his factory, and pro- 
mising to help in every way possible. 

The W.C.T.U. Annual Convention 
will be held at Ferris Seminary, 
Yokohama, from July 12th to rsth, 
inclusive. 

It was decided to hold the Annual 
Meeting of the Foreign Auxiliary at 
Karuizawa, on the second, third, 
and fourth of August. Miss Griffin 
and Miss Alling were appointed on 
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the Program Committee for the 
Entertainment on the evening of 


August 6th, Adjourned. 
S. M. T.oNGSTRETH, 


Rec. Secretary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The following new leaflets in 
Japanese are out and may be order- 
ed of Mrs. Guy, for eighty sen 
a thousand. 


1.—“* Helps and ‘Hindrances -to 
Purity of Life.” 

2.—* Young Women and Tem- 
perance.” 

3.—“ Young Women = and _ the 


Flower Mission.” 

A limited number of orders for the 
article entitled ‘‘ Comfort Bags filled 
with Sympathy, “in this number, can 
be had by applying to Mrs. Guy. 


ot 


Gtission Rovtes, 


AMERICAN BOARD. 


Bomiithe> ofhxst 
time in twenty- 
seven years the 
American Board 
Japan Mission went to Arima for its 
annual meeting. The session ex- 
tended from the evening of the 
twenty-fifth of May to noon of the 
thirty-first and was considered by all 
to be the most enjoyable annual meet- 
ing ever held by the mission. 

Dr. DeForest gave a very interest- 
ing account of his visit to Dalny, 
Port Arthur, and Mukden, where he 
was the guest of the army and the 
Emperor, being officially treated as 
having the rank of Colonel and once 
that of General. He gave several 
addresses to large bodies of soldiers 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
JAPAN MISSION. 


and came into close touch with many 
of the officers and men at the front. 
His report of medical mission work in 
Manchuria and of the Y.M.C.A. work 
in the army were especially interest- 
ing and encouraging. 

Dr. Rowland, who has recently re- 
turned from his furlough in America, 
told us of his impressions of the 
American Board gained trom work 
in the Boston office. He also told us 
of his impressions of the American 
churches, of the changes in the 
methods of preaching, and of the re- 
adjustment that has been going onin 
theological thought. 

The main interest of the meeting 
largely centered in a discussion of 
the educational work of the mission 
chiefly in so far as it affects the work 
of Kobe College. Several questions 
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concerning the location of the school 
have arisen out of the continued 
growth of the school. Final action 
has not yet been taken in regard to 
these questions. 

A great deal of more or less routine 
business was gone through with, and 
the meeting adjourned to meet again 
in Arima on the twenty-fourth of 
next May. bD. 


Reports from the twelve stations 
were in the main reports of measure- 
able progress and of hopefulness,” In 
two or three instances regrettable 
conditions had in all truthfulness to be 
mentioned. But none of these was 
irremediable. On the other hand 
the war has brought special oppor- 
tunities for living the gospel, for 
being the good Samaritan. And the 
different members of our company 
have not been slow to seize these op- 
portunities. Many signs are patent 
of an unusual openness of mind and 
heart on the part of the people at 
large toward the Christian life and 
teaching. Signs are visible also of 
an acceptance on the part of many 
outside the church of principles of 
conduct essentially Christian. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that in the twelve stations of the mis- 
sion more work has been undertaken 
than can be adequately cared for. 
Sad reminder of this is the fact that 
after prolonged consultation. and can- 
vassing of the field and the force, a 
large and representative committee 
brought in a report on location pro- 
viding for no resident worker in 
Tottori. The meeting adopted this 
report because there seemed no other 
thing to do. Tottori field will be 
cared for as best it can by Okayama. 

The growing self-consciousness of 
Japan as a nation is finding its counter- 
part in a similar growing self-consci- 
ousness of the body of umiaz 
churches, their sense of responsibility 
for the evangelization of this Empire 
first, and then of the East. In 
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evidence of this was the earnest and 
kindly message of a deputation to 
our conference from the £umzaz body 
seeking to increase the power and in- 
fluence of that body by making it 
stand out before the whole world as 
an independent and national organiza- 
tion. This desire of the churches 
was cordially met by the mission. 
The matter was discussed by the 
mission with the deputation. It will 
be still further considered by a joint 
committee of the mission and the 
churches preparatory to some action 
at the National Council (Sofwaz) in 
October. 

In educational lines two questions 
claimed attention. The trustees of 
the girls’ school in Matsuyama re- 
quest the mission to receive the school 
plant as it stands gratis and to assume 
full responsibility for the future of 
the school. The mission wished to 
accede to the request, if it could do 
so without weakening school work 
already in hand. It accordingly asks 
the home Board for extra funds and 
a teacher. Final decision will depend 
upon whether or not the Board will 
supply this need as an extra. The 
other problem, that of the location 
and future of Kobe College, is forcibly 
thrust upon us by the growth of the 
college and the inadequacy of the 
present grounds, No adjacent land 
is available. Can we expand? Or 
shall the work be made intensive 
rather than extensive? The matter 
was discussed for the sake of a fuller 
understanding of all the pros and 
cons. Final decision was postponed 
in the hope that a deputation already 
asked for from the supporting Board 
in Chicago will be on the ground in 
the near future for consultation and 


advice. Japan Mail. 


According to the returns published 
by the Education Department there 
are in this country 8,423,650 children, 
of whom 7,416,930 are attending 
school. —Japan Mail. 
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AMER. BAPT. MISS. UNION. 
(From Gleanings.) 


What interesting arti- 
cles might be written 
about the Loo Choo 
Islands and their people 
by the proper pen! Coral islands,— 
that is fascinating to begin with; 
_takes us back to that picture in the 
geography. Government that is 
Japanese; customs thai a.e Chinese ; 
and people that are surely not 
Chinese, not as yet Japanese, but 
principally themselves. 

The stone buildings and walls 
have the squareness and solidity of 
things Chinese, but are at times 
brightened with a genuine Japanese 
garden. The large boats, like the 
Chinese, are made able to find their 
way by heving a great eye painted 
on each side of the double bow. 
The small boats are great; simply 
long narrow canoes formed from 
a single log. Tuey look as though 
they might perhaps be safe in a 
quiet mill-pond, but these men, with 
the mild appearance given by hair 
done up like a woman’s, setting up 
a sail out of all proportion to the 
boat, or with paddles alone, dart out 
through the wild surf and skim over 
creat waves that keep the steamer 
waiting, anchored fore and aft. The 
men not only look mild but beside 
their wives are mild. The women 
have none of the tropical languor of 
which we read but are keen-eyed 
hustlers. They are the small traders 
and lay burden bearers of the island. 
The men thoroughly approve of this 
state’ of affairs and marry early, 
sometimes while boys in the high 
school, in order to be supported by 
so capable bread winners. 

The women are straight as arrows, 
with square shoulders, and glide rather 
than walk, the result of carrying 
burdens (everything from the school 
primer to live pigs) on their heads. 
Sill they are women and must “do 


LOO CHOO 
EXPERIENCES. 
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up” their hair, and their way of doing 
it without its interfering with the load 
belies the dictum that woman has no 
genius for invention. Of course, if 
she were satisfied with a wad of hair 
plastered on behind one ear, a da 
Chinese, it would be no problem, but 
they have luxurious hair and high 
ideals for a top knot. So, with their 
raven tresses well oiled they work 
them into a wonderful bunch five or 
six inches above the head. Two 
necessary pins are used, one for the 
permanence of the knot (it always 
looks firm and smooth) and one for 
ornament. Now the ladies surely 
understand that, when this creation is 
settled on the top of the head, there is 
a fine v vey po:npadour (?) effect, but 
if business denands that a great 
bundle of suo... cane be carried, a 
slight nod sends the loosely ar chored 
coiffure out of the way to the back 
of the head. This clears the deck 
for actiou; the front hair is now 
smootn and the poispadour changed 
to a ruff round the neck. Lightening 
changes of expression are possible ; 
a toss of the bead turns the demure 
head-dress of a Quaker maiden into a 
coquette’s jaunty arrangement with 
the hair down over one eyebrow. 

A practical outcome of ancestor 
worship keeps the people generally 
living in miserably poor homes, while 
they build magnificent tombs for their 
dead fathers. Many of these tombs 
are like Joseph’s, hewn out of the 
rock. In front of the tomb is an en- 
closure where the family and friends 
gather and wail, worship and feast, all 
in one ceremony. 

While ancestor worship seems to 
have the strongest hold, it is a real 
Athens in its gods many. In Shuri, 
the former capital, in an old family 
home where we had a specially in- 
teresting meeting, although the man 
of the house so disapproved that he 
would not appear, I was shown 
their shrine room, not simply an an- 
cescral shiine or a god shelf such as 
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we see in Japan, but a room set apart 
for these altars. There were four 
large shrines, one ancestral, one 
Buddist and two empty shrines, with- 
out image or names, where offerings 
are made to the unknown ancestors 
back, back, back, behind all that they 
know, to the first, they said,—verily 
a groping after God if haply they 
might find him. 

Icame upon a strange worship at 
closed gates erected by the side of the 
road. One of these was quite ornate, 
but simply a closed double gate with 
supports and roof. Beyond, one of 
the ordinary fields. In front, the 
stone flower vases and a kneeling 
woman devoutly preparing a feast of 
rice and fish, which she would offer 
and then eat. At these gaies, it may 
be the god of the mountains or of the 
earth, or some other god that they 
worship, I was told. Again the 
“very religious” spirit of Athens 
with its altar to the unknown God! 

From these which seem to have 
something of spiritual thought you 
may turn to find forms of phallic 
worship in the same island that are 
indescribable, and beyond the power 
of the western mind to reconcile with 
ever superstitious “ worship.” 

What are the results of a few years 
of preaching the Gospel of Christ to 
these people? Nothing that would 
catch the eye of the globe trotter, but 
get acquainted with the Christian, 
and proof that the mighty leaven of 
Christ’s revelation, which is to trans- 
form the world, is at work here, is 
seen in beautifully changed characters 
and in marked purity of person and 
home. Although this has been a 
specially hard year for them, the 
Christians are bravely planning for 
more aggressive work with a tent in 
the market-place. The Japanese and 
the native members of the church 
seem to get along well together. 
The language difficulty is being 
gradually eliminated, as Japanese is 
now used in ail the schools. Crowds 
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came to the stereopticon lectures. 
In Shuri we were able to get the 
High School building, and the at- 
tendance was about 600. Seven were 
baptized, all Loo Chooans. They are 
an interesting people. Please add 
them to your prayer list, especially 
remembering the workers Haraguchi 
and Urazoe. F. C, Briaes. 


METH. EPIS. MISSION. 


When we accept- 
ed the invitation to 
become members 
of the Red Cross 
Association a year ago, we little dream- 
ed of the unlooked-for opportunities 
for fresh lines of service which would 
open up before us. As soon as the 
Hirosaki Division of the army began 
to move, mimeographed notices from 
the City Office came pouring in upon 
us, notifications to be at the railway 
station to see military trains off at 
various hours of the day or night ; 
and later, as the months passed by, 
to meet the sick and wounded return- 
ing, to visit the hospitals and to attend 
military funerals. In the fulfilment 
of these obligations we have, in a 
pleasant and informal way, made the 
acquaintance of many Japanese ladies 
whom we might otherwise never have 
met. Then, too, in relief work among 
the destitute, made possible by vol- 
untary gifts from sympathizers in 
Japan and England and America, we 
have come in contact with the poorest 
of the poor, thus opening up an ever- 
widening field of service. 

Having received official permission 
to provide reading matter for the out- 
going soldiers, the little company of 
missionaries four in all, Methodist and 
Episcopalian, endeavored so to ar- 
range the work among themselves 
that no train should go out unsupplied. 
Along the crowded platform we have 
been permitted to go from window to 
window of the long trains, offering 
our Christian tracts and Gospels, all 
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done up in interesting packages, ten 
different kinds in a package, so that 
each man might receive something, 
and each compartment ten varieties. 
Asa rule all were welcomed, even the 
officers courteously accepting the 
Testaments offered. One soldier sent 
back a note of thanks from Hiroshima, 
saying that the tracts and books had 
furnished the men in his car much 
food for thought and even for discus- 
sion. 

As we were distributing tracts in a 
ward of the military hospital one day, 
a patient said: “You have not a 
Bible to spare, have you?” We were 
glad to have a few Gospels still on 
hand, with which to supply the in- 
quirer: and while we were talking 
to him, a convalescent came running 
up from the other end of the ward, 
saying, as he held up the Gospels by 
Matthew and Mark: “ These were 
given me in the Tokyo hospital. I 
have read them both. Have you what 
comes next?” Happily, we still had 
a copy each of Luke and John, and 
the man received them gratefully. 

In another ward a patient asked 
for a hymn-book. ‘‘ Do you like the 
Christian songs?” we inquired. ‘I 
do not know much about them,” he 
replied, ‘‘but I have heard some of 
them sung, and liked them very much.” 
A few days later we armed ourselves 
with hymn-books, and started again 
for the hospital, where we found our 
man seated with several others around 
the big Azbacht (box containing a 
charcoal fire) in the ante-room of 
his ward, and gave him the hymn- 
book. Then we invited ourselves to 
sit down beside him and to enlighten 
him a little as to the contents of his 
new treasure. ending all our hymn- 
als to the other men who soon gather- 
ed about us, we took up one hymn 
after another, reading and explaining 
and then singing it to our interested 
audience, 

At last, leaving some fresh tracts 
with the men, we were starting 
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for another section of the hospital, 
when a man, a nurse who had been 
an eager listener in the little company, 
accosted us. ‘“ Will you not please 
come to my ward?” he asked ear- 
nestly, and we followed him down 
the long corridor. Leading us into 
the ward, and up to the large Azbachi 
around which the convalescents were 
gathered, he said addressing the whole 
ward: ‘ These ladies are evangelists. 
They will explain the Bible and tell 
you who Jesus Christ is and all about 
Him. Will not all who want to hear 
come as close as possible and listen 
to their talking and singing ?” And so 
we had another delightful opportun- 
ity to give the Gospel invitation, and 
explain the significance of the little 
red cross on every white sleeve before 
us. 

This group included also some pa- 
tients and nurses who had followed us 
down from the other ward, saying: 
“May we come, too? We want to 
hear more.” Several wanted to keep 
the hymn-books, and, when they found 
we could not afford to give them away 
freely, gladly bought them. As we 
left the ward, the nurse who had in- 
vited us said: ‘ Please never fail to 
visit my ward whenever you come to 
the hospital.” We found that he was 
a Christian. 

On invitation we visited the home 
of the women nurses one evening, 
and spent an hour with three who 
were at liberty. Two of them are 
studying the Bible together. “I am 
all alone in the world,’ said one of 
them, “since my parents died. Ihave 
no one now upon whom to lean, and 
I want to know God.” Another re- 
marked, “Every thing about the 
Christian religion is so pure.” The 
third was a married one. “I have 
little children at home,” she said, 
“and 1 always send them to the 
Sunday school. I want them to learn 
the Bible.” 

One night, on the way to the station 
a young man, a stranger, quickened 
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his steps so as to overtake us, and 
presently opened conversation. “You 
are going again to see the soldiers 
Ofer “ues, We tepiiedy-andiare 
VOU, "too. +." Yesstisheusaid, “but 
I am much impressed by the faithful- 
ness with which you foreign ladies are 
doing this work.” “Oh, well,” we 
replied, ‘it is little enough we can 
do at such a time as this, but we can 
at least show our sympathy with you 
all. We are not giving our own 
loved ones to the war, as you are.” 
“No,” he said earnestly, “and that 
is just the point that impresses us. 
Of course we keep on coming down 
here, for it is our relatives and friends 
who are going away.” 

“Yes, we, replied, >“ but: when it 
comes to that, we are all brothers 
and sisters, are we not? Japanese or 
foreigners, all hearts are alike. You 
would sympathize with us, if you 
were in America under similar circum- 
stances. > Yeres, maybe, hevan: 
swered slowly, “ but I don’t know.” 
“And uthen, | .wes addede gently, 
“you know we Christians especially 
feel this way, knowing that we have 
but the one Father in Heaven, and 
that all human beings are his children 
—brothers and sisters—and love and 
sympathy should prevail among 
them.” 

“That is just the point,” he replied 
quietly but very earnestly, ‘‘ that im- 
presses us so, and arouses our admi- 
ration.” 

On inquiry we learned his name and 
that he was a member of the English 
Bible class taught by one of the ladies 
at the Episcopal Mission. Later, we 
learned that he had been the most 
unbelieving and argumentative mem- 
ber of that class. May even this in- 
direct service help him and others to 
know the spirit of our Christ! 

Tidings. 


The new edition of the Union 
Hymnal (Sambiza) will be issued in 
July. 
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CHURCH MISS. SOC’Y. 


The Mission which the Venerable 
W. M. Jefferis, Archdeacon of Ark- 
ansas, U.S.A., is to conduct at Christ 
Church begins to-morrow, when, be- 
sides giving a short address at the 
Holy Communion (7.30 a.m.), he will 
preach at both Mattins and Evensong. 
The latter service will be shortened, 
so that the congregation will not be 
kept unduly late. The venerable 
Archdeacon scarcely seems a stranger 
amongst us. He has already preached 
once in Christ Church. Unfortunately 
the day was very rainy, so that com- 
paratively few people heard the 
very eloquent. sermon which he then 
delivered. But since then his emi- 
nently social and kindly disposition 
has made him known to a consider- 
able circle of friends in Yokohama. 

A great deal is expected from this 
Mission, probably the first which the 
Church of England has hitherto held 
in Japan. A letter was read out in 
Christ Church last Sunday from 
Bishop Awdry, in which he says :— 

“ A Community like that of Yoko- 
hama, so varied in character, so 
rapidly changing, so surrounded with 
inducements to worldliness and laxity, 
and to pursuits which have self for 
their object, with so little (compared 
to the home lands) of restraining 
custom, or of opportunity and call 
to self-denying service of God and 
man, affords a field in which a 
trumpet-call to selfexamination, and 
to the renewal of good resolutions 
and of sound religious habits is likely 
to be specially needed from time to 
time; and it can only be very seldom 
that the right man with leisure and 
with spiritual power for the work 
can be found. Most earnestly do I 
congratulate you on this opportunity, 
and I pray God that through this 
Mission there may come an abundant 
outpouring of His Holy Spirit. 

“Let me say how strongly I feel 
that there is in Yokohama a great 
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plenty of good soil on which the 
good seed may fall. There is a spirit 
of generosity, a desire for a higher 
level of life ‘and of religious ideals in 
many hearts there, which only need 
encouragement, guidance and oppor- 
tunity in order that there may be a 
greater harvest for God. Only may 
His help and blessing be richly with 
Archdeacon Jefferis and with you all, 
both during the Mission and after it, 
reaching on in its effects through all 
eternity.” Sapan Mail. 
The following is an extract from 
an article in the Kyokuaz /1jz (a Bud- 
dhist journal), published on the 3rd 
of May :—“ Numerically speaking, 
Buddhism far outranks Christianity ; 
but by reason of actual work accom- 
plished, the balance of power is in 
favour of the Christians. General 
hatred against Christianity is passing 
away, and the belief that it is better 
adapted to the new condition of things 
is daily gaining ground. Buddhist 
customs and rites are becoming more 
and more alien to the interest of 
society, and priests are often the 
subject of public ridicule. The war- 
correspondents declare the unfitness 
and inability of the Buddhist priests, 
and the more thoughtful of these priests 
who are at the front lament bitterly 
their co-workers’ ignorance, senseless- 
ness and idleness, which have caused 
the soldiers to ridicule them and also 
to become tired of them. The quar- 
ters of the Christians are regarded as 
a paradise for the soldier and they 
are welcome everywhere. The enor- 
mous amount of vez 200,000 has been 
expended by the Honganji (the largest 
Buddhist sect in Japan) for the work 
among the soldiers, but it is far inferior 
to the work of the Christian associa- 
tion, whose expenditure amounts only 
to a few thousand yex. The work of 
the Christians has attained such success 
that it has reached the Emperor’s ear ; 
while that of the Buddhists is always 
attended by debts and disturbances.” 
—Japan Mail. 
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VY. P. S. C. E. NOTES. 


Our district secre- 
tary for the island 
of Shikoku, Miss 
Daal W ellsy Sof 
Matsuyama, the city where so many 
Russian prisoners are confined, sent 
us in March a very interesting item 
of news which somehow was crowded 
out of our news column both last 
month and the month before :— 

“A Junior Endeavor was. started 
here last Saturday afternoon with nine 
present, two of whom were Russians 
and the others missionary children. 
The little Russian girl got rather tired, 
as she could not understand what was 
going on, so put her hand down inside 
the neck of the dress of the little girl 
next her. This little child was almost 
choked and large tears ran down her 
cheeks, but she would not tell what 
was the matter for fear Zenia, the 
Russian child, would get scolded.” 

Patiently borne surely. Mrs. New- 
ell was to have reported from this 
society at the English session of the 
convention ; but as she was obliged 
to leave the city that morning, Mrs. 
Pettee spoke in her place, telling this 
touching incident. 

One of the missionary families has 
permanent permission to visit the 
Russian officers once a week, and the 
suggestion was made that the Juniors 
earn a little money by picking the 
English violets then blooming pro- 
fusely at the home of their number 
and try to sell them to the imprisoned 
officers. Gladly the children assented 
and gathered and made into bunches 
the sweet purple flowers so dear to 
the hearts of Europeans and Ame- 
ricans alike, with their tender message 
of “ loving thoughts.” Wellington 
Newell took them to his officer-friend, 
telling him that the children wanted 
to give the largest, prettiest bunch to 
the sickest man in the barracks. 

There was one poor fellow dying 
far from home and friends, suffering 
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intensely and too weak even to lift 
his hand to take the proffered violets, 
but a smile lit up his drawn face as 
the flowers with their sweet message 
from far-away Russia were laid on 
his pillow. To his dying eyes they 
spoke not only of the home he had 
left, but of the Heavenly home to 
which he was going, where friend 
and foe alike meet the loving Heav- 
enly Father of us all. 

Gladly the officers and men bought 
the “ home ”’ flowers, and that Junior 
tresuary was 4 yex the richer for 
the day’s work. 


Juste: betore athe 
convention a C. E, 
LEPERS AS : 
society was formed 
ENDEAVORERS 


in the leper hospi- 
tal at Kumamoto. 


\ 
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Miss Riddell in writing of it gives 
this pleasing incident. As I was talk- 
ing with a group of men in the garden 
one day about this Christian Endeavor 
Branch in the Hospital, one said, 
“ We cannot hope for these our bodies 
to be pute and beautiful here, but 
with God’s grace we are looking 
forward to being pure and beautiful 
in his Presence one day, and we think 
this will help us toward that happy 
time.” And there was such a glad 
chorus of assent from others standing 
round. 

May these Kyushu brethren sound 
the depths of Jesus’. comforting, 
strengthening words, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” Endeavor. 


Gy 


«DD. aS. C. BL. Wotes 


With regard to the Imperial dona- 
tion of yex 10,000 toward the Y.M.C. 
A. army work, we find the following 
in the /zjz Shimpo: “ Though the 
Christian religion is of recent intro- 
duction, the improvement it has effect- 
edin the moral condition of the nation, 
and the influence it has had on the 
minds of the people are very great. 
No one can deny the great good ac- 
complished by the believers of that 
religion in establishing many charita- 
ble institutions, in assisting the prog- 
ress of the nation, and in promoting’ 
the happiness of the poor and helpless. 
There are already many schools and 
colleges, both for boys and girls, in 
the country, which are supported en- 
tirely by the Christians. As for the 
charitable institutions, excepting those 
which are established by the public, 
it is not too much to say that all are 
the result of Christian enterprise. 
These had their origin during the time 


of peace. Now in the time of war, 
the Y. M. C. A,, an association of 
Christians, was the first to send its 
members to the front in order to com- 
fort the soldiers by various means, 
and the good which it has done for 
them cannot be estimated. Such en- 
terprise needs money as well as abil- 
ity. However earnest they may be, 
if they are not supplied with enough 
funds, their effort cannot bring ample 
results. It is very likely that this is 
what the Emperor feared and conse- 
quently it induced him to make this 
donation.” Japan Mail. 
The Rev. J. Hy De Forest, -ot 
Sendai reports:—It was my good 
fortune recently to visit the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations among the soldiers of the 
Japanese Army in Manchuria. At 
the request of the Y.M.C.A. com- 
mittee and with generous letters of 
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introduction from Cabinet officers, I 
went for the purpose of speaking at 
three centres of Association work, 
Dalny, Newchwang and Hoojo, and 
also of studying the conditions under 
which this work is widening out. 

At these three places the Army 
authorities have provided houses which 
are open every day, virtually from 
9 am. to 9g p.m. The same kinds 
of work are done there as are done 
in the Y.M.C.A. halls throughout 
America and in Japan, with slight 
adaptations to the military situation. 
The aim is to do good to the whole 
man, physically, intellectually and 
spiritually. The soldier is encouraged 
to keep in touch with his family and 
friends by an abundance of good 
materials for correspondence, all fur- 
nished free. If, as sometimes happens, 
he cannot write, one of the workers 
will write his letters for him. Often 
the workers go to the hospitals, where 
they spend much time writing letters 
for the sick and wounded, and some- 
times they go scores of miles to 
carry sympathetic aid to the men. 

In each place there is a reading 
room which is a real blessing to the 
men hungry for something to read 
from the home land. Lessons in 
English and music are given. Baths 
and barber rooms, wash tubs and 
“insect killing’’ steamers are kept 
going. And every day there are 
readings of the New Testament with 
exposition, sermonettes, or more 
formal lecturing and preaching, to 
which are added singing and prayer 
as the leader in charge sees fit. At 
these religious meetings, which are 
purely voluntary, I was told the 
rooms are generally well filled, and 
Occasionally they are crowded to 
overflowing. 

The Japanese workers whom I had 
the pleasure of hearing spoke as 
earnestly and as freely on the same 
great subjects of God and Man as do 
pastors in the home pulpits. As to 
my own addresses, I used substantially 
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what I use in my regular missionary 
work, and found that it was as fitting 
in Manchuria as in Japan. Officers 
and soldiers filled the large Chinese 
theatre at Dalny on two afternoons. 
A Lieut. Colonel, so busy that on 
each of the four walls of his office he 
had written in large characters, 
“Don’t talk long here,” found time 
to address with me one evening two 
hundred soldiers. Another Christian 
officer begged me to come late in the 
evening to his quarters and give his 
men a Christian talk, since they were 
hungry for it. 

No one could spend the day around 
one of these halls wlthout seeing that 
everything pointed to the bracing up 
of the moral and spiritual life of the 
soldiers. Vhe officers and men ex- 
pressed no less gratitude for the moral 
and spiritual influences being exerted 
than for the social and practical pri- 
vileges provided. 

Everywhere I went—from Port 
Arthur to Mukden, from Newchwang 
to Antung,—I found Christians, or 
rather Christians found me. On the 
top of Port Arthur’s Ni Ryu Zan an 
officer was overseeing the burning of 
of the dead of both armies. I handed 
him my card and, as he gave me his, 
he said that he and several others 
of his friends were Christians, as were 
all the members of all their various 
families. At one of the dinners with 
a company of officers, the majority 
must have been Christians, for it was 
previously arranged that I should say 
grace. North of Mukden I happened 
to meet a captain who is a member of 
a Sendai church ; in the train going 
up was a lieutenant who is a member 
of another Sendai church ; and several 
of the interpreters at different head- 
quarters were Christian teachers or 
preachers. It was curious to meet 
here and there officers who opened up 
gradually and at last said, ‘“ My wife 
is a Christian.” 

I met officers who with perfect 
frankness said they had no religion 
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and felt no need of any, but there 
were others who as frankly confessed 
their religious needs. I found ten 
times more of the reverential religious 
spirit than I did of indifference, and 
there was not the slightest sign of 
hostility anywhere. I believe it is 
this wide religious spirit that makes 
possible the moral and spiritual suc- 
cesses of the Y.M.C.A. work. This 
spirit is coupled with a _ beautiful 
tolerant mind that is open to anyone 
who is sincere. 


Yincxow.—The following presents 
the first impressions of the Rev. 
J. G. Dunlop concerning the work 
at Yingkow. Mr, Dunlop has gone 
to this point as a special represent- 
ativé of the Association. “The 
work and the opportunities are be- 
yond even what I expected. Al- 
together this is the livest Y.M.C.A. 
Ihave ever known. The equipment 
is crude and the Manchurian dirt 
unspeakable, but for life and useful- 
ness, this beats any Association I 
ever saw at home. We put in busy 
days, for the most part serving the 
men in little ways, insignificant each 
of them, but in the aggregate adding 
much to the happiness and comfort 
of men suffering many privations. 
Here is a man who wants writing 
paper and envelopes, and another, 
and another. Here is one who wants 
to borrow another book and _ there 
are many like him too. Here is a 
man who used to be here but has 
gone up Mukden-way and is here 
again for a day and runs in to see us. 
Here comes an officer, a new arrival, 
who knows about and admires the 
Y.M.C.A. work and comes to leave 
his card and wish us well. He is 
followed by a young soldier who 
has just read Matthew’s Gospel and 
wants to know who the Pharisees 
were, whether Herod was the name 
ofa place and what ‘rendering unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s’ 
means. Before I. am through with 
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him the men of the English class 
arrive. Teaching English is one of 
the home comforts that I expected 
to have to do without in the field 
of war, but here I have it,—an hour 
and a half a day; and just as at 
home in Japan I could very soon 
fill the day with nothing else if I 
agreed to all the requests that come 
in. Next come a couple of chaps 
who have broken a mirror and want 
some glue or mucilage to mend it; 
and next comes one with his tunic 
off and his hair half cut, and he says 
the clippers won’t cut his hair and 
-have we any oil to put on them?’ 
So it goes from early morning till 
late at night. It is delightful to 
have such constant contact with 
needy men and to feel that you are 
really helping, physically and spiritu- 
ally, hundreds of men daily.” 

Mr. Gleason writes as follows 
about the first lantern exhibition 
given after Mr. Dunlop’s arrival: 
“Mr. Dunlop has 500 or more lan- 
tern slides. His first exhibition on 
Saturday night of Japanese views, 
especially gardens and flowers, made 
the men crazy with delight. In 
barren, wintry Nyuchatung even a 
turnip blossom is admired, and when 
tsubaki, cherries and wistaria were 
shown, you have no idea of the 
extent of appreciation.” 

While the Association building at 
Yingkow has been used by soldiers 
with increasing interest, Secretary 
Fujii has been spending most of his 
time visiting Tashichao, Liaotung 
and intermediate hospital points. 
Besides the soldiers in the hospitals, 
thousands of more lightly wounded 
from the battle of Mukden were 
passing through, en route for Japan. 
At Tashichao Mr. Fujii went through 
the long trains, giving thousands of 
pieces of stationery, postals, tracts, 
reading matter and other small gifts 
to the men. The train stopped at 
Tashichao two hours for refresh- 
ments, giving Mr. .Fujii time to put: 
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something in the hands of every 
man, as well as passing words of 
comfort and encouragement with 
groups in every compartment. It 
is to be regretted that, while so many 
thousands were returning after the 
battle of Mukden, there was not a 
large force of secretaries for this work. 

SUMMER SUPPLIES.—Secretary Hib- 
bard writes as follows about a unique 
idea which is taking well at Hoojo. 
‘““We have received the large supply 
of fishing tackle and have wired for 
more to come by mail. Small fish 
are abundant in the neighbouring 
river and what with the ennui and 
the monotony of the diet, there is 
a double inducement to go a fish- 
ing. Privates, commissary soldiers, 
bearded reserves, gendarmes, petty 
officers and commissioned officers’ 
orderlies form a never ending chorus 
of Zsurt-bariga attara hitotsu chodat 
ttasht tat. Again and again we have 
been complimented on the idea. It 
takes the men out of doors and away 
from the sake shops. It gives them 
a pleasant holiday and provides a 
luxury. Everything but the essential 
food stuffs is hard to get at any price 
and the lack of fresh fish especially 
bears hard on Japanese. One Isaac 
Walton has gone to the length of 
getting a Chinese blacksmith to make 
-hooks. Anyone who knows how 
impossible weite 1s fore as>.Chinese 
‘mechanic to work anything more 
delicate than a mule shoe will realize 
something of the joy of this artist 
when he found that the Association 
supplied the real article. A practical 
evidence of gratitude was the string 
of twenty fish that formed a welcome 
change to our own diet.” 

The hot weather presents problems 
and opportunities different from the 
winter. The men desire articles that 
will take them out of doors, provid- 
ing games and recreation. Proper 
supplies have already been fowarded, 
including implements for baseball, 
tennis, archery and fencing. 
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SPECIAL Tours.—Bishop Harris, 
accompanied by Rev. T. Kihara, is 
making a month’s tour in Manchuria, 
aS a special representative of the 
Army Association Committee. Bishop 
Harris has been kindly granted by 
leading officials in Japan letters to 
the officials in command throughout 
Manchuria. The particular object 
of his tour is to deliver a series of 
addresses in behalf of soldiers at the 
various Association points. Bishop 
Harris’ itinerary includes Tairen, 
Port Arthur, Yingkow, Liaoyang, 
Mukden and Hoojo. 

adhesion. 2S. Ebaray eM Pi, and 
K. Yamamoto, Esq., both members 
of the Army Committee, are making 
a tour of inspection among the As- 
sociations in order that the Tokyo 
headquarters may perfect and im- 
prove its administration of the grow- 
ing Army Department. The Army 
Committee has now eighteen secre- 
taries in Manchuria and the work is 
conducted at six stations, as follows: 
Hoojo, Kwansho, Tairen, Prt Arthur, 
Yingkow and Liaoying. 

Worup’s CONVENTION.—The 
World’s Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations was held at 
Paris, April 27-30. This convention 
was held as a semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of the convention held in Paris 
in 185s, at which time the World’s 
Federation of Associations was or- 
ganized. There were present over 700 
delegates, representing twenty different 
countries, among whom were four 
representatives of the National Union 
obelapanye Revin Y.. TlendayeD ry Ke 
Ibuka,. K. -Gorai, Esq. Galen =M. 
Fisher, Esq. One of the most sig- 
nificant events to the conference was 
the hearty reception accorded the 
representatves from Japan. The 
following is Dr. Ibuka’s brief message 
of greeting to thé convention: “ It 
wasetar. from easy) Fass you) may, 
imagine, for us to leave our country 
at this time, but we felt that .the 
importance of this Convention made 
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the effort well worth while. We 
bring to you not only the salutations 
of the Japan Associations but also a 
message: ‘ Although our country is 
engaged in war with one of the great 
European powers, we as individuals 
and as Christians are at peace with all 
the nationalities of the world. I 
have been glad to shake hands with 
the delegates from all countries, but 
especially glad to grasp the hand 
of Pastor Helman Lezius of Russia. 
We are praying for the Czar as well 
as for our own Emperor. I wish to 
express our hearty thanks for your 
sympathy with us in this trying time. 
I must ask you to join us in prayer 
for a speedy but lasting peace, and 
also that, when things come to be 
settled, they may be settled right.” 

The World’s Federation of Associ- 
ations embraces twenty-one national 
organizations, united in the common 
work among the young men of the 
world. There is a total of 7,376 
local Associations with a total mem- 
bership of 68,000 young men. 

A BUILDING GIVEN TO Kyoro.— 
Among the delegates present at 
the convention was the Hon. John 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia. From 
young manhood Mr. Wanamaker 
has been an active worker in the 
Association and has known it thorough- 
ly. He has shown his confidence 
in the value of its efforts in behalf 
of young men by contributing largely 
to his home Association in  Phila- 
delpia and by giving most of the 
funds for a building each at Madras 
and Calcutta. One of the most 
stirring events of the Paris Conference 
was the announcement that after 
months of careful inquiry and final 
consultation with the delegates pre- 
sent, Mr. Wanamaker had pledged 
$100,000 to supply Association build- 
ings for three of the capitals of the 
Far East. Of this amount $25,000 
is for Kyoto, $25,000 for Seoul, and 
$50,000 for Peking. The condition 
of the Kyoto gift is that money shall 
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be raised locally to provide the lot 
and that the corner stone shall be 
laid in May of 1906. 


We, the Advisory Committee of 
the Secretaries in Japan of the 
American International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associat- 
ions, would respectfully submit the 
following : 

The success which has been at- 
tained by the Army Department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation is well known and the extent 
of this unique opportunity is be- 
coming more fully recognized. The 
Association has won its way to the 
confidence and appreciation of the 
officers and men and is known 
throughout a large portion of the 
Japanese armies. 

The recent Imperial gift has 
brought this work prominently before 
the attention of the entire country, 
so that its future record will be 
eagerly watched and its measure of 
progress and success will be to the 
entire country an indication of the 
power and efficiency of a Christian 
agency to meet such an opportunity. 

It is evident that the conditions 
obtaining among the soldiers while 
in Manchuria, make the work more 
effective and more genuinely appreci- 
ated than could be under other 
circumstances. The separation, is- 
olation, lack of comforts, suffering, 
uncertainty of the future, all add to 
the unbounded gratitude shown for 
the service and add to the openness 
of heart for religious truth. The next 
few months in Manchuria present an 
opportunity unique in the history of 
the Christian Church. On_ hearing 
of this Association activity, Gen. 
Stewart L. Woodford of New York 
remarked: ‘Its ‘a chance of a 
generation for Christianity in Japan”. 
Dr. DeForest has declared, after 
seeing this work at the front, that it 
should have absolute right of way at 
this time. 
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The War Department of the Im- 
perial Government granted its re- 
cognition to the Association, not 
merely as an independent organization, 
but the officials have stated definitely 
that they look upon it as represen- 
tative. In consequence of this, they 
have assigned to it responsibility for 
all organized Christian effort among 
the troops in Manchuria. Because 
of this attitude of the authorities, the 
Association has assumed, in addition 
to its original plans, a work similar to 
that contemplated by the Evangelical 
Alliance, namely sending several 
speakers for touring and_ visitation. 
The latter is being carried out with 
full endorsement of the Evangelical 
Alliance, which is assisting the As- 
sociation in securing suitable men and 
is endorsing the appeals for funds. 

In view of these facts, we wish to 
urge that all missions in Japan should 
consider this asa part of their own 
work and co-operate as fully as pos- 
sible. We would suggest three im- 
portant ways of rendering aid. 

I.—Men. The Association will 
need a limited number of able and 
experienced workers, both for occu- 
pying bases and for touring. The 
former must be available for a term 
of at least six months. We believe 
the Association should be able to 
avail itself of the best men in evan- 
gelistic and educational work during 
the period of this opportunity at the 
front. 

T].—Funps. The work has grown 
far beyond the original expectations. 
To support from sixteen to twenty 
secretaries in addition to the touring 
speakers and to furnish the large and 
liberal supplies and equipment neces- 
sary to make the work attractive from 
the social and practical side, demand 
large resources, Not only will many 
missionaries wish to have some per- 
sonal part, but we suggest that the 
various missions recommend to their 
respective boards that either some 
appropriation be made to this work 
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or that special gifts be sought. This 
seems eminently fit, considering the 
fact that the Association is acting so 
thoroughly as the representative of 
the Church, and that it is not the 
Association but the Church through- 
out Japan that is to reap the benefit 
of this movement. 

I]].—Prayver. We have learned 
with interest of the large place prayer 
has occupied in the success of this 
work thus far. The Association itself 
is extremely desirous that there be an 
increasing volume of prayer as the 
opportunities and the corresponding 
difficulties multiply. 

(Signed) D. C. Greene, Ch’man, 
B. Chappell, 
E. W. Clement, 
H. H. Coates, 
H. H. Guy, 
T. M. MacNair, 
J. McKim, 
R.S. Miller, Secretary. 
Tokyo, May 24, 1905. 


THE STUDENT FEDERA- 
TION IN HOLLAND. 


Little Holland was big-hearted to 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. It gave the Japanese delegates 
especial pleasure to be in Holland, 
because, as President Ibuka expressed 
it, “It is a country with which Japan 
has enjoyed friendly intercourse for 
more than 300 years and _ because 
it was the Dutch language that first 
opened the door of medicine and 
military science to our scholars. 
And it is a happy coincidence that 
Zeist, the seat of our conference, was 
also the birth-place of Dr. Guido 
Verbeck, a man to whom the Govern- 
ment and the young Church of Christ 
in Japan owe lasting gratitude.” 

The Conference very fittingly met 
in the Moravian Church, and the 
missionary spirit running through 
every session showed that the students 
of today are following in the steps 
of Zinzendorf. Over Dr. Fries, the 
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chairman of the Federation, hung 
Christ’s prayer, “‘ That they all may be 
one”, Asmen and women of twenty- 
nine countries and many languages 
united in song and prayer and counsel, 
it was evident that in the student world 
His prayer had never before been 
so near realization. 

The occasions for possible discord 
were numerous, especially in the 
discussions of the general committee. 
For example, it was decided that a 
women’s co-operating committee be 
formed and that Miss Ruth Rouse 
of Britain be appointed secretary for 
Women Students, to supplement Mr. 
Mott; also, that the basis of the 
Federation, “‘to lead students to 
believe in Jesus Christ as only Savi- 
our and as God ”’, be reaffirmed, and 
thatwin future “no limpvemients. .be 
admitted until they had adopted it 
as the personal basis of their control- 
ling membership. And the question 
as to what is understood in the dif- 
ferent movements by “ conversion ”’, 
might have given scope for distressing 
clashes of opinion. But all these 
questions were discussed without a 
trace of bitterness, and were decided 
without a dissenting vote. It was 
a wonderful evidence of the harmo- 
nizing power of the Spirit of God. 
It made this tenth anniversary of 
the formation of the Federation an 
occasion of deep gratitude and of 
high hope. 

The two most impressive sessions 
to me were those on the appalling 
condition of the students of Russia 
and of Latin countries in Europe and 
South America, and on the Call of 
India, China and Japan to the Student 
Movements of the West. It was 
made evident that the students of 
France, Hungary, Brazil, Spain and 
Russia are as irreligious, as hard to 
evangelize, and as neglected, as the 
students of some Asiatic lauds. Baron 
Nicolay, of St. Petersburg, plead 
with quavering voice for the 47,000 
godless, licentious and misguided, as 
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well as suppressed, students of Russia. 
He himself gives most of his time 
to work among them. ‘“ Student 
socialist clubs of both sexes are anti- 
religious and flagrantly immoral. 
The Orthodox Church has no hold on 
them and no message to offer them. 
The ecclesiastical censor wouldn't 
allow us to print Mott’s Morning 
Watch because it was not written 
in an sorthodox® spirit! ~ But? the 
most encouraging single fact is that 
the Orthodox Church does not oppose 
evangelical work, if it is undenomina- 
tional.” M.A. Clark of Brazil made 
a telling appeal for the 70,000 benight- 
ed students of South America. But 
most impressive of all to many of 
the delegates were the sane but 
impassioned statements of represent- 
atives of the Orient. Mr. Datta of 
India told how the student Associations 
are bringing men to Christ, despite 
a severer opposition than exists in 
China or Japan, because men find 
in Him their only efficient Saviour 
from sin. As Mr. Dzau, Shanghai 
secretary, pictured the intellectual 
revolution of the literati within four 
years, and their openness to every- 
thing that they formerly despised, I 
prayed that Japanese Associations 
might make the schools of Japan the 
recruiting ground for the Christian 
teachers and preachers, the business 
men and engineers, who would go 
to help the Association and Church 
of China turn the scale. Christward 
among her million students. Pres. 
Ibuka urged Occidental movements 
to co-operate at once with Japanese 
Christians in giving young men the 
spiritual litebuoy which they and the 
nation so sorely need. 

Among the devotional addresses 
were those by Count Moltke on 
“Intercessory | Prayer”’, “by Rev. 1. 
Mann on “ Humility the Attitude of 
Power ”’, by Mr. Mott on “ The Price 
of Leadership”’, and by F.S. Brock- 
man on “ John Baptist and the Secret 
of Greatness in God’s Sight.” Pres, 
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Honda in a paper on Bible Study 
emphasized the training of leaders, 
Bible institutes, and the wisdom of 
following the example of China, 
America and India in having national 
Bible study secretaries. Baron von 
Boetzelaar of Holland described the 
splendid results of summer camps 
for middle school boys, conducted by 
college men. Why should there not 
be several seaside or mountain homes 
in Japan, under the lead of Koto 
Gakko or Dai Gaku men ? 

The Federation Conference to be 
held in Japan in 1907 aroused much 
enthusiasm. “The delegates pledged 
¥7,000, for its expenses, chiefly to 
help bring delegates from India and 
China and to defray the expenses 
of a national evangelistic campaign 
among Japanese students right after 
the, Conference!" Stirely, tilis “is” a 
challenge to us all to make our 
Association more vigorous and spir- 
itual and also to spare no effort to 
make adequate preparations for the 
reception of the Conference. Already 
the European and American and 
other movements are laying plans to 
send their choicest representatives. 
If we do our part, what is to prevent 
the Conference from inaugurating the 
mightiest religious awakening Japan 
has ever known! G. M. FIsHeEr. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE. 


It has been found necessary to 
change the date and place of meeting 
of the Summer Conference, because 
several teachers in government schools 
would be unable to attend the ses- 
sions as planned at Arima and through 
unforeseen demands of the Army 
Work the Association secretaries 
have been prevented from attending 
to. the’ -“arraneementits.> It is now 
announced that the English section 
will meet at some quiet resort near 
Karuizawa from Friday to Wednesday, 
August 25-30. Full notice will be 
sent out later. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


imperiaL Sones Prof. Lloyd has 
1 published through 
Arthur Lloyd, M. A, the Kinkodo Pub. 
Co., Tokyo, a vol- 
ume of 159 pages of Imperial Songs. 
These include poems, not merely by 
the Emperor and the Empress, the 
Crown Prince and the Crown Princess, 
but also by other distinguished per- 
sonages, like Baron Takasaki, “ the 
Poet Laureate of Japan.”’ Most of 
the poems are tanka of only 31 
syllables; but there are also speci- 
mens of the zaga-uta or long-poems. 
The Japanese originals are given on 
one page, and the translations on the 
opposite pages. Prof Lloyd has not 
attempted to give a literal translation 
of these concise poems, but has ex- 
ercised considerable license in para- 
phrasing them in such a way as to 
bring out the hidden meaning. He 
has also added occasional notes to 
explain the purpose of a poem or the 
meaning of an allusion. The volume 
is a valuable contribution to the 
English literature of things Japanese. 
We append a few of the poems :— 
Take heed unto thyself ; the mighty God 
That is the Soul of Nature, sees the good 
And bad that man in his most secret heart 


Thinks by himself, and brings it to the light. 
Her Majesty the Empress. 


The foe that strikes thee, 
For thy country’s sake, 
Strike him with all thy might. 
But while thou strik’st, 
Forget not still to love him. 
His Majesty the Emperor. 


Our cause and aims are righteous, and our 
arms 
Righteously wielded :—who shall dare resist ? 
Baron Takasaki. 


Our fair Arashi’s slopes the rooted pine 
trees stand, 
So midst the storms and wind, frm-rooted, 
stands Our Lahd. 
H. I. H. the Crown Prince. 


* For sale at the Methodist Publishing 


House, Tokyo. 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL AND. THE WAR. 
(ro THE EDITOR 
OF THE “ JAPAN MAIL.) 


Sir,—Requests for statistics con- 
cerning certain features of the social 
evil question were sent out in February 
and replies have been received from 
all the Police Departments except 
Ishikawa and Nakasaki. 

The number of licensed prostitutes 
at the end of last year was 42,178 
as against 36,676 at the close of the 
35th of Meiji, an increase of 3,502. 
Osaka heads the list with 6,158, an 
increase of 2,387 over the 35th of 
Meij. Hiroshima reports 2,436, nearly 
twice the number of two years ago. 
The increase in these two places 
accounts for the general increase, 
as there is very little change in the 
other “wz and Prefectures. The pre- 
sence of great numbers of soldiers 
in Hiroshima during most of the past 
year accounts for the increase there, 
and the same may be true of Osaka 
to a certain extent, although the fact 
that Osaka is the distributing point 
for Formosa and the places in Man- 
churia’ where brothels have been 
opened, probably offers an explanation 
for the heavy increase there. Osaka 
has nearly as many licensed women 
now as in Meiji 32nd, the year before 


jiyuhaigyo came into effect. Kyoto, 
Hyogo, Niigata and Aichi show a 


slight increase. In Aichi Prefecture 
there are 270 more courtesans than 
two years ago, but there are 300 
less geisha. It is not difficult to 
surmise where the 300 gezsha are. 
Aichi and Niigata Prefectures furnish 
about half of the licensed prostitutes 
for the Empire, and the increase in 
those places means that a supply of 
women is being secured for some 
purpose. It also means that the 
suffering among the poor, caused by 
the war, is making it easier for keepers 
to secure girls. 

Tokyo reports 850 less courtesans 
than in Meiji 35th, though there has 
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been a heavy increase in the number 
of guests. Fukuoka reports 664 
prostitutes as against 1,079 two years 
ago, and Shimane has only 47 as 
against 220 when “ Free Cessation ” 
began. 

Very few places show any increase 
in gezska. The number for the entire 
country at the close of last, 37th, 
year was 26,226. Compared with 
two years ago, this shows a reduction 
of 1,905. Licensed prostitutes are 
recruited now largely from ygezsha 
and women employed in eating houses. 
The sale of innocent young girls 
direct to the brothels has almost 
ceased. Police control of gezska has 
been very strict during the war, and 
in some plices they and women 
employed in eating houses, places of 
amusement, cheap hotels, etc., have 
been required to submit to physical ex- 
amination, the same as licensed women. - 

Reports covering vile diseases are 
too meagre and imperfect to be of 
much use, although the idea, still 
prevalent in official circles, that li- 
censed prostitution causes a reduction 
of vile diseases is certainly not 
supported by the official statistics. 

Taken as a whole, it is very 
gratifying that there has been no 
heavy increase in licensed women 
during the war. The gradual in- 
crease of visitors to licensed resorts 
during the past few months, however, 
is to be very much regretted, as it 
may indicate the beginning of the 
general moral break-down that often 
follows a great war. There were 

2,400 prostitutes and 30,000 gezska 
in 32nd Meiji, when the ‘Free 
Cessation ’”’ movement began. 


U. G. Murpay. 


The Zokiwa Sha, Yokohama, has 
issued a simple, straight-forward and 
explicit sermon on ‘The Love of 
God” (Kami no Az) by a Christian 
officer, Lt. Iguchi. It is especially 
suitable for use in the work among 
soldiers, 
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THE FAMILIES OF 
JAPANESE SOLDIERS. 


If the Japanese soldier is a hero, 
so is his wife. The world has been 
hearing his praises sung so loudly 
of late, that they hardly stopped to 
inquire about his wife. In fact they 
may have doubted whether he was 
married; and the truth is that the 
first batches of him were not, but 
owing to the long continuance of 
the war, the later batches have con- 
sisted of his elder brother and his 
father even, who of course were 
married. And -it is of the poor 
wives and children left at home that 
a word needs to be said, lest they 
be forgotten. Again I affirm, they 
are every bit as great heroes as the 
husbands in the field. While their 
hardships are of a different sort, still 
at times they are about as great, and 
withal, entirely lacking in the thrill 
and frenzy of battle which helps the 
man to do his part so bravely. It 
is in the quiet shadow of the humble 
home and in the humdrum toil, the 
never-ending round of daily duties— 
this is the sphere which calls for the 
splendid exhibition of a heroism as 
unconscious as it is steadfast. 

That the families of the soldiers 
might have some hardship, had 
occurred to me, but not very seriously. 
I knew that the Government made 
rather generous grants to the widows, 
and I took it to be a reasonable 
supposition that similar precaution 
would be taken to provide for the 
families of the absent living soldiers: 
also I heard of various patriotic or- 
ganizations which planned to care 
for these families. Further, those 
families which I know went on 
about their daily affairs as usual, 
and with such calm smiling faces, 
that there was no hint on the sur- 
face of any great burden within. 
They didn’t dress in rags, and their 
faces seemed as though well-fed; so 
the lack of daily necessaries was not 
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at all suggested. But when the fund 
collected in America by Revs. E. 
Warren Clark, Wm. E. Griffis and 
others, arrived in Tokyo, and thence 
came in part to us, this required some 
definite knowledge on the part of 
the committee. We applied to the 
local officials to give us some 40 
names of the families most in need. 
After an Oriental wait of two weeks 
or more, the list came. It was divided 
among us and we set to work to 
investigate. The result has been 
that the committee, to a man, have 
been simply shocked at the misery, 
If you had heard the speeches of 
Messrs. Ogata and Mori at the last 
union prayer meeting, you would 
have seen how these brethren, ex- 
perienced though they are, feel about 
the suffering they have discovered 
among those whom they had hoped 
were in fairly bearable circumstances. 
They used the strongest terms to 
condemn the waste of funds to celebrate 
the recent victory, while the families 
of those who won the victory are 
allowed to gnaw out their hearts in 
pain and anxiety. Yet I think it 
is more a sin of ignorance than 
otherwise: and to remedy this, our 
committee have taken steps to have 
full descriptions of the state of suffering, 
together with strong appeals, published 
in the local press. 

If now you go to one of these 
soldier-homes, the wife likely will 
meet you with a smiling face, and 
clothed in fairly presentable garb— 
seeing it is summer now and she 
needs only one garment. But enter- 
ing, you find the children mostly in 
nature’s garb and the rest of the 
family almost in rags. The bedding 
you will note is about gone, and the 
cooking place looks as if it hadn’t 
known fire for a week. Questioning, 
you find from two to five children, 
all under ten; and more often. than 
not, one or two aged parents 70 or 
80 odd years old—all these depen- 
ent upon the exertions of the wife. 
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If she or any others fall sick—well, 
that is simply outside the programme 
and just mustn’t happen. 

To help these needy ones, the 
patriotic societies have been giving 
rice and also money—from one to 
four yen to a family. This, with 
what the wife was able to earn at 
the loom or other toil, enabled them 
to live ; but now it seems that having 
established creches for caring for the 
children, the administrators of funds 
are to stop giving direct help, even 
of rice. Instead, notice is sent round 
that work will be given to all who 
apply. This sounds all right enough, 
till you come to think of who can 
apply. Then it becomes apparent 
that none of those in our forty 
families can do so. Children under 
ten of course cannot; neither can 
those aged ones. Can the mothers ? 
With all those helpless ones left at 
home, how can the mother go? 
Besides, she is already earning more 
at her loom than this committee offer. 
Naturally she doesn’t go. But the 
former help has been cut off; what 
in the world is to become of us? is 
the question now confronting her. 
And just at this time our committee- 
man arrives, for this change in the 


finance methods only took place 
from June Ist. Not a day too soon 
does our man arrive, either, for 


several times the grateful woman 
has told him that she was seriously 
thinking of taking her life in order 
to escape from the terrible burden 
oppressing ber. Profoundly thankful, 
she accepts the gift, and cheerfully 
begins to work and hope for better 
times, 

These forty families—and a few 
more incidentally falling to us as we 
worked—are now on our hands, 
All will go merrily while the money 
lasts. But with an average of 3.00 
yen per month to each, you can 
estimate how soon the end of the 
tether will be reached. What will 
happen then? Cold weather will be 
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approaching ; and even though this 
cruel war should end, it would still 
be a long time before the soldiers 
returned and normal conditions were 
established. Still these heroic, silent 
sufferers must not be abandoned: 
they will still look to us for aid, but 
unless our original grant of 500.00 
yen increases like the widow’s cruse 
of oil, it will be absolutely beyond 
our power to help them. Shall we 
stand and see them starve and freeze 
before our very eyes? That is the 
question which this committee would 
like to lay before you for answer. 
And likely the other committees in 
twenty different cities are thinking 
along exactly these same lines. If 
any who read these words are moved 
to help make reply to the problem, 
no doubt the same committee in 
America, and the central one in 
Tokyo (with Rev. Chas. Bishop for 
treasurer), are as willing as ever to 
receive and forward funds. 

On behalf of the Nagoya Com- 
mittee. 

R. E. McAupine: Local Treas. 

The peace news which comes as 
I write, can hardly moderate the 
above conditions for many months 
yet. R.E.M. 


A Society has been formed in Cal- 
cutta, known as the “ Association for 
the Advancing of Scientific and 
Industrial Education of Students.” 
This Association has requested the 
Tokyo Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation to assume responsibility for 
supervising and assisting students 
sent to Japan. The Tokyo Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee for 
this purpose. Already eight students 
have arrived and others will follow. 
These students are picked graduates 
from the University of Calcutta and 
come to study such practical indus- 
tries as weaving, spinning, dyeing, 
sericulture, lacquer ware, ceramics, 
enameline, applied chemistry, tanning, 
agriculture. Young Men of Japan. 
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NOTES. 


EDITOR JAPAN EVANGELIST 

We should be very glad if you 
would kindly call the attention of 
those who are intending to spend 
the summer in Karuizawa this year, 
and who want to keep up their 
study of the Japanese language, 
that Misses Kajiro and Yamamoto, 
teachers in the Sanyo Koto Jo Gakko, 
Okayama, are intending to spend the 
month of August in Karuizawa, and 
will be glad to give lessons to those 
desiring them. The ladies in ques- 
tion are both excellent teachers, the 
first being a graduate of Mt. Holyoke. 
They may be addressed after the 
beginning of August, care of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gauntlett, No. 2, East 
Kyu Karuizawa. 

J. H. PETTEE. 
Epwarn GAUNTLETT. 


We have the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the follow- 
ing :—“‘ Seventeen Years in Prison,” 
““ Among Japanese Soldiers,” ‘ War 
Time in Japan (No. 2),” by Rev. 
Henry Loomis; Minutes of the Japan 
Conference of the M. E. Church and 
the Report of the Japan Woman’s 
Conference of the same church; 
“T{omon Dendo ni Tsuite’”’ (Con- 
cerning House-to-House Work) by 
Mrs. D. B. Schneder ; and the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Japan Mission 
of the German Reformed Church in 


the Uo S.A 


The Kokumin learns that the 
Educational Department has receiv- 
ed a letter from the President of 
Columbia University, New York, 
America, stating that the University 
desires to engage a Japanese doctor 
of renown to lecture during the next 
term on military hygiene, and re- 
questing our educational authorities 
to select a thorougnhly-qualified person 
for that purpose. In this connection 
Baron Takagi is, our contemporary 
says, generally mentioned. 7z7mes. 
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Services commemorative of the 
400th birthday of John Knox, the 
Scottish reformer, were held in the 


I NENT GrAd> sElall; “Tolewe,aeia2s p80, 


Saturday, May 20, under the auspices 
of the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai 
(Church of Christ in Japan). 


PROGRAMME. 
FLY DAN ieravan gouoss ears nea eee Congregation. 
Reading of Scripture. 
Prayer. 
Music. 


Address (Japanese)—The Life of Jobn 
KinOx:...sp aanoneate ns Rev. H. Otani. 
Address (Japanese)—The Work of John 
ISTOM wieinetacsaates Rev. M. Uyemura. 
Address (English)—The Influence of John 
Knox upon the Scottish Re- 
formation...Rev. A. Oltmans, D.D. 
Informal Address (Japanese)... 
Rev. Mr. Kozaki. 
Informal Address (English)... 
Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 
Doxology, Benediction. —Japan Temes. 


Miss Taka Adachi, a Christian, 
has been appointed nursery governess 
to the children of H. I. H. the Crown 
Prince. She has had charge of the 
Kindergarten connected with the 
Tokyo Normal School, where she has 
been putting into practise principles 
learned in the training class of the 
Tsukiji Kindergarten. This class is 
conducted by Miss Newman, the 
Superintendent of the Kindergarten 
Department of the Tokyo School for 
Foreign Children. Gleaning. 


The Vorodzu has a telegram from 
Kyoto that the property of the well- 
known Buddhist temple Hongwan 
in that city was to be sold by auction 
on June tst. The property has been 
seized by the Kitahama Bank for 
heavy debts. —Japan Mail. 


The Japan Red Cross Society has 
received a second instalment of con- 
tributions amounting to 5,000 yen 
from the Siam Advertiser. The paper 
some time ago opened a subscription 
list for the benefit of the Japanese 
Red Cross Society.—/apan Times. 


i) 
Oo 
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PERSONALS. 

Mr. A. A. Davis, formerly a 
teacher in the Doshisha, has received, 
through the U. S. Civil Service Com-: 
mission, an appointment as teacher 
in the Philippines. 

Miss Fraser, for some years in 
charge of the Doshisha Training 
School for Nurses, has since married 
Mr. Owen Davis. Mission News. 

Mr. Seijiro Niwa, for so many 
years the very efficient Secretary of 
the Tokyo Young Men’s Christian 
Association, has resigned to accept 
the Presidency of Doshisha University. 

Reva yi... G., Briggs). ((Bapt,), tof 
Kobe, has gone on a trip to the Holy 
Land with his brother. 

Rev. ).C.fepburn, eyo, LOD: 
was honored on his goth birthday 
with the Decoration of the Third Class 
of the Imperial Order of the Rising 
Sun, conferred by His Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor of Japan. 

MARRIED. 

At Osaka, on May 13, Mr. M.M. 
Smyser (Y.M.C.A. teacher), of Hagi, 
and Miss Carme Hostetter (Disc ), of 
Sendai. 


ARRIVALS. 
Yokohama, May 20, per SS. 
“Korea,” Miss M. A. Hathaway 


(Univ.), to be associated with Miss 
Osborne in Tokyo; Rev. and Mrs. 
W. Y. Jones (Pres.), returning from 
furlough sandaRevw A.W.) Rider 
Secretary of the Amer. Bapt. Miss. 
Union forthe Pacific Coast District,on 
a tour of the missions in the Far East. 

Yokohama;.' June? 43," "per +5:Se 
“ Siberia,” Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Gris- 
com, parents of Hon. L. C. Griscom, 
U.S. Minister, Tokyo. 

DEPARTURES. 

Yokohama, May 20, ‘per S.S. 
“China,” Miss Julia Moulton, of Ferris 
Seminary, Yokohama, on furlough. 

Yokohama, June 3, per S.S. “Athe- 
nian,” Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Ballagh 
(Dutch Ref.), Yokohama; and Rev. 
and Mrs. T. 5. Tyng and child (Amer. 
Epis.), Osaka. 
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** Whosoever Would Save his Life.” 
(Mark 8:35, 36.) 


Upon Azuchiyama’s brow 
I stood midst vine and shrub and tree, 
Where pomp and pageant used to be, 
But only ruin reigneth now. 


Here Oda Nobunaga dwelt 
In fortressed castle strong and fair,— 
Once hath this ancient, crumbling stair 
The tread of life and action felt. 


Here have been seen in bright array 
Courtiers and vassals rich and proud; 
Here oft hath lowered the dark war cloud, 
And oft hath shone the festal day. 


But now how changed! a ghostly gloom 
Pervades the spot, and like a pall 
A somber silence hangs o’er all,— 
And in the midst, behold, a tomb. 


Oppressed, I turned away; and lo! 
Fair Biwa’s beauty met my gaze, 
Resplendent as in former days 

When Oda drew his haughty bow. 


Of old hath Beauty’s cheering ray 
Served high and low with deathless youth, 
Eternal as are Love and Truth; 

While men and nations passed away. 


The grasping hand lies cold in death, 
Ambition crumbles in the dust, 
And wealth is spoilt of moth and rust ; 
Yet never shall that Heavenly Breath 


That giveth Beauty, Truth and Love 
With self-forgetting helpfulness 
Yield to decay or cease to bless 
Forevermore, below, above. 
W. M. Vortes. 
Hachiman, Oimt. 
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DR. INAZO NITOBE. 


Inazo Nitobé was born in 1862, in 
Morioka, then the castle-town of the 
Lord of Nambu, under which prince 
his father was serving as Vice-chan- 
cellor and for whom he at times acted 
as Minister-resident at the court of the 
Shogun in Yedo. As you very well 
know, the sixties were years of much 
unrest and violent agitation in Japan, 
and Inazo Nitobé had the misfortune, 
when a child of four years, to lose his 
father. Jiujiro Nitobé had been a bril- 
liant man, versed in all the accom- 
plishments of the samuraz and advo- 
cating schemes in advance of the 
times. “A glittering object may be- 
come a target,” his practical father 
used to say to him, and some have 
felt that the fever which proved fatal 
to him in his 54th year was brought 
on by the political confinement to 
which he was for a while subjected. 

The boy was still blessed with a 
mother whose character and ability 
have left a lasting impress upon his 
life. Three sons and three daughters 
remained to her—the oldest son be- 
coming, according to law, the head 
of the family; but by the desire of 
all concerned the reins of government 
remained in the mother’shands. ‘She 
is more than man” (otoko masart), 
they said. I do not mean that Nitobé 
O Seki San was an Amazon, but that 
she was a woman of quiet strength 
and judgment, still reverenced by her 
children and admired by the men and 
women who associated with her. 
Loved and petted as the youngest of 
the family, Inazo Nitobé, with his 
next oldest brother, left his home at 
eight years of age, to go to school 
in Tokyo, and never saw his mother 
again. Upon reaching Tokyo, the 
two children made their home in the 
house of an uncle, who had himself 
served in the court of the Prince of 
Nambu from boyhood. This uncle 
had much to do with moulding the 
thought of the lads in the ideals of the 
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bushi, and it is to him that the volume 
entitled Bushido is dedicated. 

The two decades following the Rev- 
olution of 1868 sawa tremendous wave 
of Western influence sweep over Japan, 
and education was, naturally, deeply 
affected by this. Previous to the Re- 
storation, most schools were private 
and built upon the fame of the master, 
who taught because he loved to teach 
and gathered about him a group of 
voluntary students, attracted by his 
learning and character. These pupils 
supplied his needs as best they could 
by varying gifts, but money as pay- 
ment did not pass between them. To 
neither party was learning a com- 
modity that could be bought and 
sold. Under such instructors our 
little boy had learned to write and 
read and fence, and in his father’s 
own hall for family practice, the be- 
ginnings of /zujutsu and the use of 
the spear ;—this before he left Mori- 
oka. In Tokyo he found the old 
learning almost discarded and its place 
usurped by English and Western 
Sciences. Education was in a state 
of chaos. 

After spending a year or two in 
private schools, Inazo Nitobé entered 
the School of Foreign Languages 
preparatory to the University. In 
this school there were at the time 
only English and American instruct- 
ors. While studying there, an incid- 
ent occurred which turned his thoughts 
into unexpected and definite channels. 
To make clear the motives which 
actuated the youthful student, we must 
return to a page of ancestral history. 

In the province of Nambu stand 
two stone tablets erected respectively 
in honor of the gelehrten and entrep- 
reneurs of the principality. On the 
former stands the name of Koretami 
Nitobe, Inazo Nitobé’s great-grand- 
father; on the latter the name of 
Tsuto Nitobé, his grandfather. The 
chief work which gave the latter a 
place in history was the irrigation of 
a large sandy tract in the north, whose 
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inhabitants were impoverished and 
degenerate on account of its sterility. 
Without even a spirit-level, with only 
a straw rope as surveyor’s chain and 
a complement of the most primitive 
instruments, Tsuto Nitobé tunneled 
two ranges of mountains, led the 
waters of a river through them a 
distance of ten miles, and made of 
the desert a fertile plain—effecting a 
piece of engineering which remains 
an object of surprise and admiration 
to those who know the circumstances 
under which it was executed. 

In 1876 the Emperor paid a visit to 
his northern dominions and, in passing 
through the above plain of Sanbongi, 
did the Nitobe’s the honor of stopping 
over night in their house. Having 
seen the work of the grandfather, His 
Majesty was pleased to leave a me- 
mento of his favor and to sav that he 
desired the family to continue similar 
lines of effort. The oldest son was 
already studying civil engineering 
and, in consequence of this wish ex- 
pressed by the Emperor, the youngest 
decided to make agricultural develop- 
ment his life-work. That same year 
the Government opened in the nor- 
thern island of Hokkaido a college 
for the training of officials in coloni- 
zation—in other words a body of men 
who could develop along scientific 
lines the mines and wildernesses and 
rich valleys of that hitherto almost 
unknown part of the Empire. This 
College is known as the -Imperial 
College of Agriculture at Sapporo. 
A call for picked students was made 
to the schools in the south, and Inazo 
Nitobé found himself among the cho- 
sen candidates and enrolled as a 
student for the class of 1877. 

The sane Christian influence of its 
first president, Dr. Clark of Amherst, 
who had spent one brief year in or- 
ganizing the College, was still rife 
there, and Nitobé soon became a 
member of the Independent Church of 
Sapporo. That little band of Christ- 
ians owed much also to Mr. (now the 
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venerated Bishop) Harris, ever held 
in affectionate esteem by all of them. 
However widely the group of ardent 
converts may have diverged in thought 
(later, when in Baltimore, Nitobé 
joined the Society of Friends as the 
religious organization with which he 
was nearest in accord), differences of 
creed sunk themselves in a bond of 
brotherhood memorable in college- 
days and indissoluble in the years 
which have followed. 

His predilection for English litera- 
ture did not leave Inazo Nitobé at 
college, nor has it ever waned, but 
he had accepted duty along other 
lines, and having finished the course 
at Sapporo and served as an official 
for a year, he entered the University 
in Tokyo as a special student. At 
the end of another year, 1883, he 
went to America. Disappointed to 
find that there was as yet no chair of 
Agrarpolitik in the American Univer- 
sities, he devoted himself for over 
three years to the study of History 
and Political Economy at Johns Hop- 
kins and there received the degree of 
A. B. extra ordinem, taking for the 
subject of his thesis 7e Jntercourse be- 
tween the United States and Japan, 
which appeared as one of the publi- 
cations of the University press. At 
this time Mr. Nitobé received an ap- 
pointment from the Japanese Govern- 
ment to study in Germany, and ac- 
cordingly spent three-and-a-half years 
at the Universities of Bonn, Berlin 
and Halle, availing himself of the 
opportunity to pursue Philosophy 
and his chosen Political Economy 
along Agrarian lines. In _ taking 
the degrees of A. M. and Ph. D. at 
Halle, he wrote a monograph on land 
tenure in Japan, entitled Der /apan- 
ische Grundbesitz. 

Returning to the United States in 
1890, Dr. Nitobé married Miss Mary 
P. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, and, tak- 
ing his wife with him to Sapporo, 
there began his educational career as 
Professor of Political and Agricultural 
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Economy. During a period of ill health 
between 1897 and 1900, he retired from 
the college and while recruiting in the 
south of Japan and in America, wrote 
a work on Agricultural Sociology and 
his treatise on Bushido. Called to 
Formosa to assist in the development 
of that island under Governors Ko- 
dama and Goto, he spent some months 
in Europe, on the way home, devoting 
much attention to the colonial policies 
of the different European States and 
to tropical agriculture. In Formosa 
he again took up a Government post 
as Director of the Bureau of Produc- 
tive Industries, a line of work he still 
continues as Adviser to the Formosan 
Government, though he now holds 
also the chair of Political Economy 
and lectures upon Colonization, in the 
Imperial University of Kyoto. X. 


MONEY AND MISSIONS.* 
BY REV. J. L. DEARING, D. D. 


To those who have never studied 
the life and teachings of Our Lord 
with especial reference to the subject 
of money it is likely to be a revelation 
to find how frequently he refers to it. 
From the opening of his first general 
discourse up to the end of his public 
ministry, his teachings abound in com- 
ments, injunctions and commands re- 
lating to property and to that intimate 
relation which our ways of gaining, 
holding and regarding it bear to moral 
character and the spiritual life. It is 
remarkable that in the long list of 
parables spoken by our Lord the 
ownership of property, the use and 
misuse of money are never lost sight 
of, but are kept before us in a variety 
of ways by forcible and _ beautiful 
statements. Of all the evils spoken of 
in the Sermon on the Mount, money 
is the only object selected and per- 
sonified as being one whose worship 
is antagonistic to the worship of God. 


Conference and published by request of that 
body. 
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And then too the very facts of 
His life are significant in this direc- 
tion. It was in a journey made to be 
enrolled for the Roman taxation that 
his mother found the stable of the inn 
far from the Nazarene home; it was 
in his forerunner’s preaching that 
we find the message to the citizens, 
“He that hath two coats let him 
give to him that hath none”’; to the 
publicans, ‘ Exact no more than that 
which was appointed you”; and to 
the soldiers, ‘‘ Be content with your 
wages.” It was one of his converts 
who exclaimed, as the first evidence 
of his conversion, “ One half of my 
goods I give to the poor, and if I 
have defrauded any I will restore 
unto him fourfold”; it was to pay a 
just tax as a citizen of the Jewish state 
that He performed a miracle to obtain 
a coin; it was in His disavowal of 
the ownership of property, declaring 
that He had not where to lay His 
head, that we discern His low estimate 
of riches ; it was His warnings against 
covetousness that were so strangely 
confirmed in the ignoble bargain that 
delivered Him to death for thirty 
pieces of silver ; while the only saying 
of Jesus quoted in the Epistles, which 
is not found in the Gospels is the 
sentence preserved by Paul: “ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

No apology therefore is needed 
from me in thus linking together as 
the subject of this paper the great cause 
for which the Master gave his life 
and this other subject which, though 
often shunned and often thought of 
as almost outside the pale of spiritual 
relations, nevertheless occupied so 
large a place in our Saviour’s teach- 
ing. Missions we know are of God. 
Money we too often think belongs 
to man and should scarce be mention- 
ed in the same breath with such high 
themes, Without Money, however, 
Missions could not humanly speaking 
be prosecuted and, in this practical 
every day life of ours, the two go 
togetherin perfect harmony, if rightly 
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related. Where there is money there 
should be missions, and where there 
is missions there is needed money 
also to carry them forward. 

It is quite wide of my purpose to 
enter into any exhaustive and thor- 
ough examination of this vast subject. 
Time would not permit of so doing, 
and it may be questioned whether it 
would be wise at this time and place 
for us to attempt it. It is rather 
my purpose to examine some of the 
present relations existing between 
these two great forces in the Mission 
field, and especially the Japan Mission 
Field of the A. B. M. U. and to note, 
if possible, some of the places where- 
in we fail to reach the ideal, as well 
as to learn some of the more funda- 
ment principles which it would seem 
should govern us in these relations. 

As we approach this subject, we 
cannot fail to be impressed with the 
fact that the leading of God’s spirit 
has been very evident in the relation 
cf these two subjects in the past. 
Large sums of money have been 
provided under the moving of the 
Divine spirit for the prosecution of 
the work of bringing the Gospel to all 
the World. We have to thank God 
for the generous givers and the con- 
secrated purses as well as for the 
self-sacrifice which has characterized 
many in Mission work. Year after 
year the Christians of America and 
England in particular, as well as many 
in other lands, have generously sup- 
ported a work of which they knew 
little by actual experience and the 
results of which they could measure 
with difficulty. Gifts which speak 
loudly of self denial and personal in- 
convenience have had a large place 
in these contributions and thoughts of 
the circumstances of the giver should 
ever influence us in the spending. 
Not alone from the wealthy has come 
the support which has made Missions 
possible and which permits of our 
meeting here today. That these 
voluntary gifts have.continued with- 
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out diminution year after year should 
bring to our minds the fact that the 
constant working of the Spirit is 
essential to their continuance, and 
should cause us to make the subject 
of “money and missions”? a matter 
of prayer as well as of discussion and, 
at times, of criticism. Gratitude to 
God and thanks-giving to and for 
the supporters of Missions for what 
has been done in the past should 
not be forgotten in our attempt to 
consider this subject. 

It is not our purpose further to dwell 
upon those phases of our subject 
which relate to the home land or the 
methods and means of raising money 
for Missions. A very wide field it is, 
but one with which we have comparat- 
ively little to do, except when we are 
on furlough, and then its difficulties 
are so impressed upon us that we are 
usually glad to return to the work on 
the field and to leave the problems at 
home to those who are especially 
called to meet them and whose wisdom 
and skill has so often proved suffi- 
cient for the difficulties and have re- 
lieved us oft from stress. Perhaps then 
the first practical question which arises 
coming within the scope of our paper 
is that of the missionary and his 
salary. We turn to. this first, not 
because of its being of greater impor- 
tance but rather as being first in 
chronological order in missionary life, 
and for convenience we shall follow 
our study of the subject in that order. 

It may have been originally a very 
convenient way of avoiding a perplex- 
ing problem which led to the adoption 
of a uniform salary for all missionaries 
on all fields regardless of location, 
or work, or surroundings. And it is 
doubtless true that there was less of 
injustice in the plan in those days 
when the mission work of a single 
Board was confined to one country 
and largely to one kind of Mission 
work. But now with work spreading 
from Africa to Japan, including all 
Asiatic lands, with varied expenses 
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‘and conditions, it is no wonder that 
the Board has already found it neces- 
sary to begin this work of differenti- 
ation by establishing a different salary 
for missionaries in Africa and the 
Philippines. This is however but the 
recognition of a principle which must 
have still wider application. There 
are still those who are made to feel 
that they are requesting especial favor 
and consideration when, finding them- 
‘selves entirely unable to live without 
debt, they make application for “ Spe- 
cial Grants.” At such times the asker 
is filled with a sense of humiliation 
often harder to bear than the pinching 
poverty which makes the added sum 
a necessity. And usually the only 
reason is that the missionary is locat- 
ed in one of those points where the 
salary granted is wholly inadequate 
for the family. Since it is a fact that 
scarcely any two Mission Boards are 
agreed as to the amount of salary 
which they should pay their mission- 
aries, it would appear that the fixed 
salary for allin any one Mission field 
is rather a matter of convenience 
than of justice. All things considered, 
it would be wiser and more truthful 
to call the missionary’s stipend a 
support rather than a salary. And it 
would then appear more clearly unjust 
to establish a fixed salary which is 
equivalent to a sufficient support for 
certain missionaries, but which for 
others, subject to heavier expenditures, 
higher prices for living, and larger 
demands made upon them because of 
the work, is entirely inadequate. 
It would be regarded as absurd in 
America if the pastors of our city 
churches, with large demands made 
upon them in many ways, were given 
the same salary as that paid to the 
pastors of small country churches, 
where the expenses for living and 
entertaining and the circumstances of 
doing one’s work are very different. 
In the early days of Missions there was 
little difference in the work or in the 
circumstances of the missionaries. 
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With the changes that have come in, 
it is now time that, either by the 
Boards at home or by the boards in 
conjunction with the Reference Com- 
mittees on the fields, a careful study of 
the conditions should be made and 
variations made in salaries, not only 
according to the country that workers 
are living in but also in accordance 
with ‘a careful’ study» of * the-*ex- 
pense of living in different stations. 
Those of us who have lived both 
in the country and in the city in 
Japan know this tobe true. Beyond 
question in other countries like dif- 
ferences exist, and those who have 
been in Japan for some years know 
well the expense of living here is 
very different trom what it was five 
years ago and there is now a just 
demand for a different scale of salaries. 
The time is ripe for a careful con- 
sideration of these matters in order 
that justice be done our workers on 
the Mission field. 

Let it be understood that I am not 
here pleading for a higher scale of 
salary for missionaries than is granted 
to similar workers in the home land, 
though, I believe that, in consideration 
of the possible shorter period of ser- 
vice on the foreign field, and the 
unusual expenses connected with it, as 
well as the expense of sundered 
families, the Missionary Societies have 
deemed a higher scale for the foreign 
field to be just. But what I now am 
proposing is a plan by which greater 
comparative justice should be done 
to workers on the same field or in 
different countries. The fact that to 
determine upon a scale of salaries 
which should vary in different lands 
and stations would involve difficulty 
is not a sufficient excuse, if the plan 
involves greater justice to all concern- 
ed. In no other service or walk of 
life is a like invariable and fixed order 
of compensation to be found and it 
would be hard to find a reason for it 
here beyond that of custom and con- 
venience. 
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Let us now turn to the second 
problem which missionary experience 
brings to our attention, that of the 
Missionary and his Appropriation. 
To the Mission Board as well as to 
the missionary this isa great problem. 
And here too custom has had a larger 
place than it ought in determining the 
matter. Inthe earlier days of Missions, 
when native workers were few and 
incompetent, a great proportion of the 
work was from necessity done by the 
missionary. The place of the native 
worker was most subordinate and the 
present custom of mission work ap- 
propriations was established. In later 
years this has all changed to an extent 
which even the missionary at times 
fails to fully realize. If the funda- 
mental purpose be to bring the people 
to a knowledge of Christ as speedily 
as possible and at the same time to 
build up aself-supporting native church, 
the native agency can be wisely used 
to a far greater extent than at present. 
If the expense of getting a missionary 
family on to the field, the expense of 
preparing them for effective service 
and the annual support and rent and 
sundry expenses afterwards be con- 
sidered, it will be found that by using 
asum similar to that required for a 
single family, to increase the force of 
native workers, it is probable that 
a much larger Mission work could be 
done and the entire field gain greater 
efficiency. It is the opinion of the 
writer that the average missionary in 
Japan to-day should be able to wisely 
oversee and co-operate with at least 
five native evangelists ; some mission- 
aries think more; but if the above 
limit was made general throughout 
our Mission, the present number of 
workers would be more than doubled 
and probably the actual work ac- 
complished by our Mission as an 
evangelizing agency in Japan would 
be quadrupled, and this at an in- 
creased expense equivalent to the 
support of not more than three foreign 
families. With the increased intelli- 
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gence and ability of the native workers, 
it seems a most mistaken policy 
that they should not be more largely 
utilized in the evangelization of their 
own people, especially when the 
comparative expense is considered. 
We believe that the missionary still 
has a very important work to per- 
form in co-operation with, and often 
in directing and planning for, the 
Japanese: but in many phases of 
the work it is probable that an un- 
prejudiced observer would find that 
the Japanese evangelist was quite the 
equal of his foreign brother. Such 
an enlargement of the work as the 
above plan contemplates would mean 
a larger field for the Theological 
Seminary as well as. for’ Duncan 
Academy. Men would feel that there 
was an opening for them and would 
be led into the Ministry from seeing 
the opportunity and the need. At 
present with not a few of the students 
who come to us there is a pressing 
conviction of the need, but how to get 
into the place where they can supply 
that need is a difficult problem. Men 
‘who are thoughtful will feel the need 
to consider the question of giving their 
lives to the especial work of preach- 
ing the Gospel for a long time before 
they enter upon that work, when they 
can see no probable way for them to 
secure their food and clothing at the 
same time. 

It may be well for us, in passing, 
note one extreme to which the 
perplexities of the appropriation 
question has driven some honest 
thinkers. So great have appeared 
the difficulties in justly and wisely 
expending foreign money on the 
Mission field that these good souls 
would say, that if they could have 
their way, no money should come to 
these lands beyond that paid for the 
missionaries’ own salary and personal 
helper. That nothing for the native 
workers should come through him, 
but that the native churches should 
meet all the expense of their or- 


to 
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ganizations and pastor’s salaries. Such 
a system, if adopted, would overturn 
the whole programme of Missions as 
at present carried on and would 
be practically impossible of general 
adoption. But granted for the moment 
that such heroic treatment of the 
question were possible, would it be 
in any sense a wise course to follow ? 
Of course, under such a system the 
progress of the work would be vastly 
more slow. We should see repeated 
in each country practically the original 
history of Christianity in its slow 
movements from the time of Christ to 
the present time with little gained 
in any way from other Christian lands. 
While with generous financial 
aid granted from the more favored 
countries, how rapid the advance, 
as witness the progress of Japan 
since the Gospel was first preached 
here. The same principle which 
would lead to the giving of money 
to send the missionary should lead 
to the support and aid of native 
agencies within certain limits. In 
fact, to a degree the assumption of 
certain first responsibilities involves 
the acceptance of further duties. A 
responsibility for the provision of 
food and clothing rests upon the 
parents of children. Having received 
the trust of the child, it is the parents’ 
duty to provide for the helpless being 
until such time as it can provide for 


itself. Any Mission policy which 
rejects all care and_ responsibility 
after converts have been made is 


grossly negligent of its God given 
duties. As far as I know, the smal! 
attempt to put this plan in practice 
in North China has produced ao 
encouraging results, And there seems 
to be little to commend it outside of 
the apparent relief from responsibility 
which it seems to offer,—a freedom 
which is more in name than in fact. 
Granted then that an appropriation 
is necessary for the missionary, is 
there any principle that may guide 
him in determining the amount to be 
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asked for? Much usually depends 
upon the view point taken by the 
missionary in determining upon the 
appropriation to be requested. One 
worker says: “‘ My work is in need 
of a certain amount and I ought to 
have it. The Board has the money 
and if it has not, it ought to, for the 
churches are well able to furnish it, 
therefore I will ask for this sum.” 
Another reasons: ‘ Other fields are 
equally needy, perhaps more so, and 
the Board is possibly burdened with 
a debt or may be, and the churches 
do not give as they ought and so, 
while I would like to have such a 
sum, I will only ask for this amount.” 
Still another says: “I can pinch 
along on this amount and do about 
the same as Jast year. It does not 
mean any expansion of my work, but, 
if I ask for about the same as last 
year, I shall probably get it, while any 
advance will meet with opposition 
from the Board, though I could well 
spend much more if I had it.”” This one 
says: ‘The Board is sure to cut me 
down and I will ask for enough more, 
so that, if I am cut down, I shall yet be 
able to get through”; while that one 
reasons: “I will make my estimate 
as low as possible, but the Board must 
give me that or I must retrench.”’ 
Such are some of the thoughts which 
accompany the making up of requests 
for appropriations. We believe that 
while thoughts of the home treasury 
and its condition should be considered, 
yet for the most part we should leave 
such questions to the Master and 
to the Board to determine, and we 
should be the more particularly 
governed by the needs of the field 
with which we are connected. It is 
the duty of each missionary to plan 
for advance and development. To 
continue year after year asking for 
precisely the same amount may be 
far from creditable to any missionary. 
The question should be, what is the 
least sum with which I can properly 
prosecute the work under my care, 
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making reasonable allowance for the 
growth of self support. Or in other 
words, what sum should I have to 
do the best I can for the spread of 
the knowledge of Christ and the 
advancernent of his cause in the work 
under my supervision? A careful 
consideration of this question should 
bring us nearer to the just estimate 
of what our appropriations should be. 

There are two thoughts as regards 
the source from which our money 
comes which are alike liable to be 
misleading. There is a danger of 
thinking too exclusively of the weaithy 
givers for Missions, who give large 
sums and are easily able to give 
much more, and we think of money 
as coming very easily and so plan 
more generously than we are justified 
in doing; and again on the other 
hand we think of the poor givers 
who go without butter to give their 
dollar and wear last year’s bonnet 
after it has become shabby, that the 
contributions for Missions may be 
made a little larger, and with such 
thoughts we fail to ask for and to 
spend money which should be justly 
used for the more rapid development 
of the work. Neither thought should 
exclusively control us. But the rather 
should we consider the real and 
fundamental purpose of all giving 
and in the light of this determine 
what sum will best accord with this 
purpose. I am fully convinced that 
while it is true that there is a waste 
of money at times on the Mission 
field through unwise expenditure, yet 
on the other hand there is frequent 
waste of opportunity and the cause 
of Christ is much retarded through 
unwise frugality and hesitancy to 
spend the Lord’s money. It is the 
upbuilding of the Master’s kingdom 
which should be our aim, and the 
money is but an instrument towards 
that end. We should use the instru- 
ment as we would use carefully an 
ax or a saw; but we shall not build 
the Lord’s house: by putting the 
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instrument carefully one side and 
working with a jack-knife for fear 
of spoiling the ax or dulling the saw. 


(To be continued.) 


A CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE. 


To the Azkugod Zasshi (No. 292) 
Mr. N. Nagano contributes a very 
useful article entitled Azrzsukyd-to no 
Lehijigyo (A Christian Enterprise). 
The writer informs us that a short 
time ago he was approached by an 
American missionary and the follow- 
ing question was putto him: “ Sup- 
posing that a sum of 30,000 yer were 
available to be expended in improving 
the minds and morals of young men 
in Tokyo, what methods would you 
recommend with a view to realizing 
this object in a thorough and a perma- 
nent manner?” The answer given 
was that there could be no better 
way of effecting this than by the 
creation of a home pervaded with a 
high-toned Japanese spirit and edu- 
cating influence of a powerful kind. 
Mr. Nagano then proceeds in substance 
to write thus. Our reforming agencies 
fail for want of such an institution 
as this. We have our churches, our 
lecture halls, our mission schools by 
the dozen where morality is taught 
continually, but these do not suffice 
to get hold of the majority of young 
men who attend them. As for the 
schools, they develop the intellect, 
but) fail to form character. There 
are boarding-houses connected with 
many schools, and these are controlled 
by superintendents who enforce a 
number of regulations without adding 
anything to the moral equipment 
against evil possessed by the boys 
who temporarily occupy these houses. 
As for the Christian boarding- houses, 
they are run on too narrow lines and 
hence are repulsive to the majority 
of students, who would welcome a 
nice home conducted on _ broader 
principles. The ordinary Tokyo 
student passes years in lodging-houses. 
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His life is a lonely one. He is away 
from all home influences. His joys 
and sorrows he must bear alone and 
he gets to think that his actions 
concern nobody but himself. Is it 
any wonder that he so often figures 
in the columns of the police reports ? 
Picture the life of the ordinary student 
who only has his 3 or 4 mats of space 
to occupy when school is over. As 
a rule he has not a soul to speak to. 
He may sing a few songs to try and 
drown his melancholy, but this does 
not last long. He tries chattering 
with the maid-servant. But she is 
uneducated and only makes the silliest 
answers to his inquiries. He tries 
a little reading, but he has been 
studying ali day and is in no mood for 
further head work. Finding indoor 
life unbearable, he makes his way 
to the yose or to Ueno or Asakusa 
in search of some kind of diversion, 
with results that are too well known 
to@need ‘description™ here-...- ‘There 
are a few students on whom’ the 
solitude in which their life is passed 
has a different effect. It renders them 
averse to society, unsocial. Society 
has let them alone and they have 
grown to think that it had better be 
held at arm’s length. They live the 
lives of hermits and cannot be induc- 
ed to join in social functions of any 
kind, This is an abnormal state of 
mind more undesirable even than the 
craving for fellow-feeling displayed 
by the students who drift into bad 
companionship and all its conse- 
quences. It is quite clear that homes 
are needed for our students. These 
homes should be superintended by 
married couples, men and women of 
strong character, deep sympathy and 
common-sense ; who should be ready 
on all occasions to enter into the 
small affairs of the students and give 
themeeood. -advicemmee sate ATe 
there any students in the world so 
sad-looking as ours? No such 
gravity as is seen in this country is 
natural to youth. Among normal 
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Europeans and Americans what bright- 
ness and vivacity of manner there i is 
compared to what is seen among us! 
To hear foreigners shout to “each 
other even is enlivening. The bright- 
ness of tone they put into their words 
forms a striking contrast to our 
habitual solemnity of speech and 
manner. Much of the happiness of 
manner to be seen among foreign 
youths is to be traced to the fact that 
they have lived in happy homes, 
where they have whistled and sung 
and romped to their heart’s content. 
We want homes with amusements 
provided, with tennis courts and 
gymnasiums, and the like; where 
manly sports, and fresh air, good 
companionship unmarred by unneces- 
sarily strict rules and regulations 
may be enjoyed to the full. . : 
And as regards the difficult subject 
of social intercourse between the 
sexes, since the plan of always keep- 
ing them apart has practically failed, 
the plan of allowing young men and 
women to meet for specific objects, 
to take part in social functions to- 
gether, to join in concerts and the 
like, should be tried on a large scale. 
We know of an instance where this 
was tried on a small scale, and it 
succeeded excellently and led to no 
abuses. Young men and women can 
meet in our churches and converse 
without becoming the subjects of 
adverse criticism. But in the yose, 
to which the student so often goes, 
no conversation with girls can take 
place without attracting the suspicious 
attention of onlookers. In a home 
rightly conducted, it ought to be 
possible to teach students how to 
treat the opposite sex in a cordial 
but perfectly respectful and proper 
manner. Among the enterprises 
open to Christian effort none is more 
called for and none promises better 
results than the creation of students’ 
homes on sensible, sympathetic and 
broad lines, 
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THE WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


To the Editor of the “ Far East,” 
Dear Sir: 

The Russian soldiers are Christians. 

The Russian soldiers are cruel. 

.. Christians are cruel. 

The fallacy of the syllogism above- 
stated is too palpable and apparent 
to be pointed out and discussed. It 
could by no means impose upon any- 
body. But I am afraid it might be 
accepted by some as truth, if it were 
slightly modified as follows :— 

The Russians soldiers are Christians. 

The Russian soldiers are cruel. 

-. Some Christians are cruel. 

In fact, those who believe the present 
war to be detrimental to the cause of 
Christianity, though unconsciously 
perhaps, build their argument upon 
this false foundation. 

Judge man by the Bible and its 
spirit, and not the Bible by man and 
his deeds; for man is but flesh and 
liable to err. What makes the Rus- 
sians so reckless and cruel is not 
Christianity but the want of Chris- 
tianity. Because Choko, the Eunuch, 
tried to make his master, the young 
emperor of Ching, believe a stag to 
be a horse, we call idiots ‘ dasa’ or 
‘“horse-stag.’ Now if a man who 
believes the stag to be a horse were 
a ‘horse-stag’ or fool, we might 
call those who mistake a hypocrite 


for a Christian ‘dasa’ or fool on 
analogy, and leave them alone. But 
what should we call those who, 


willfully insisting on their mistake, 
confuse the pure doctrine of God 
with the Russian cruelty and violence? 
Should they measure and judge the 
merits of the Bible by the very acts 
of those who would defile it? Should 
they not rather measure the so-called 
Christians by the sound tenets of the 
Bible, and judge whether they are 
true or false. Man often alters, but 
the Bible never alters ; man grows old 
and dies, but the Bible is always 
new and lives forever. 
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“ Christian ’? means, as you know, 
the follower of Christ. So long as 
one follows Jesus in love and in purity 
of heart, he is a Christian, but nothing 
more. Is not gall still bitter, if we 
call it honey? Should we expect to 
find a mane on a deer simply because 
we callit a horse? God forbid! No 
mere name can change the substance 
a whit, although Confucius seemed to 
have thought otherwise. A Japanese 
may be a Christian, if he trusts in 
him; and even those cruel monsters 
of Russians may be in Paradise, if 
they only repent and choose to be 
happy in hislove. Ido not, however, 
refuse to admit that there are many 
good Christians in Russia, or even 
among her soldiers; but their in- 
fluence is too weak to save the credit 
of their army. But if a man calls 
those brutal soldiers Christians, and 
in calling them Christians, tries to 
judge Christianity by their conduct, 
he commits a grave error. Such a 
man is neither less unreasonable than 
Choko who called a stag a horse, 
nor less foolish than his master, the 
young emperor, who believed the 
nonsense. Fortunately there are not 
many such persons in our land, and 
their sophism has no influence what- 
ever on the populace. So the Russian 
excesses in the present war can 
hardly have any bad consequences 
upon Christianity at large. 

Now, let us take a glance at other 
quarters and see what Christianity 
is doing. The fire of indignation 
kindled against the Russ and the 
Cossack burns in the breast of im- 
partial Englishmen and Americans, . 
while our rectitude and honor, though 
they may appear to be of an odd 
type in the eyes of foreigners, have 
fully secured their warm sympathy. 
That our bonds, floated in the foreign 
markets, were covered over and over 
is but a faint shadow or reflection 
of their noble rage and disinterested 
love. And this is not at all to be 
wondered at, because in the eye of 
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a true Christian, if we borrow Macau- 
lay’s phraseology, the very" meanest 
of men (not to say the “yellow 
monkey”) is a being to whose fate 
a mysterious and terrible importance 
belongs—on whose slightest action the 
spirits of light and “darkness look 
with anxious interest—who had been 
destined, before heaven and earth were 
created, to enjoy a felicity or to suffer 
torments, which should continue 
when heaven and earth should have 
passed away. Hence no true Chris- 
tian would preach “ the yellow peril,” 
much less illustrate it with exag- 
gerations. He is a good friend to 
sinners and publicans, but a deadly 
enemy to their vices and sins. He 
believes that the earth was given 
to Adam and his seed, and that all 
men are bound in a dear tie of com- 
mon brotherhood. All must serve 
and be served with mutual love and 
respect. Out of such Christian spirit, 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has 
sprung, and out of the same spirit it 
still lives and moves. This, who 
could gainsay ? I confess that I have 
been often at a loss to account for 
the misfortunes, of those kind gentle 
souls. J believed that, here on earth, 
cunning hard-hearted men always 
triumphed over the kind and the just. 
Nay more, I have sometimes thought 
it a misfortune to be born with a 
kind, upright heart. But my doubts 
have been dispersed to the four winds 
of heaven, and I praise God for his 
justice and mercy. In short, the war 
has done much for my Christianity, 
and I doubt not that many, very 
-many, have had similar experiences. 
But now is the time for acts and 
not for words. We must be brief 
and practical even in arguments. If 
example is better than precept in this 
case, as it is in other cases, I have 
simply to request those who, believing 
in false logic, expect the dire effects 
of the war upon Christianity, to peruse 
the religious intelligence of the 
“ Christian World.” The speed with 
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which Christianity is marching on with 
triumphs not less briliiant than those 
in Manchuria, is truly remarkable. To 
take one instance; At the last com- 
munion, in the Hongo Chapel alone, 
more than 150 persons were baptised ! 
Such is the gift of the present war. 
“ Rejoice! the victory is ours.” 


dad igo 
The Methodist Publishing 


LIFE OF House: isedoinon a -oreat 
MIYAMOTO J é 
MUSASHI, < favor: to all? interested in. 


Old Japan by issuing new, 
revised editions of Dening’s series 
entitled “ Japan in Days of Yore.” 
No: ITD, consistingeror Part Tott The 
Life of Miyamoto Musashi,” has been 
recently published. It is very in- 
teresting and instructive and throws 
much light upon the manners and 
customs of those days, especially upon 
Bushido. It is illustrated in Japanese 
style and sells for 60 sen. 


It is now 25 years since the 
consecration of Bishop Nicolai as 
head of the Japanese branch of the 
Greek Church, and the May number 
of the Sezkyd Skimps comments in 
the following terms on this fact. The 
consecration of Bishop Nicolai may 
be said to be the beginning of our 
church. We had Christians here 
before that, but we were not formally 
connected with the Greek Church 
in the way we are now. We now 
have our own ordained ministers and 
are connected with what is known as 
the Apostolic succession. Inthe case 
of an episcopal church, if there be 
no Bishop, there is no real church. 
The consecration day was on April 


12th, twenty-five years ago, and 
we at first thought of holding 
congratulatory services  through- 


out the country. But these have 
been postponed till after the war. 
When they are. held, it is to be 
hoped they will be utilised as a 
means of stirring up the whole Church 
to greater efforts than any that have 
hitherto been put forth. Limes. 
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THE HIGH CLASS PRiMARY 
SCHOOL MORAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


In January, 1904, as the result 
of long deliberation and after much 
discussion on the precise moral stand- 
ard to be adopted, the Department 
of Education issued four text books 
bearing the title Kota Shogaku Shi- 
shinsho, Vhe books were compiled 
with great care and before publication 
were submitted to a committee of 
experts with Dr. Kato Hiroyuki as 
chairman. They have naturally during 
the last 12 months been the subject 
of keen discussion. It may be said 
that on the whole they have created 
a good impression and they are 
regarded as a step in the right 
direction. It seems to us that in the 
case of a State Department which 
has the charge of national education 
it is highly desirable that it should 
have a clearly defined moral ideal, 
and that it should take such steps 
as are practicable for placing that 
ideal before the minds of the boys 
and girls undergoing training in State 
schools. It cannot be said that until 
very recently the Mombusho has 
shown any signs of possessing such 
an ideal. Ethical policy has changed 
with successive Ministers, and few 
Ministers have gone into the question 
of the type of humanity which Japan 
should endeavour to mould. Speaking 
generally, the ethical policy of the 
Department during the past 20 years 
may be said to have favoured a 
reiteration of Confucianism in one 
form or other, while allowing teach- 
ers to introduce western ethical teach- 
ing when so inclined, The result 
of this policy has been considerable 


confusion of thought. The old and 
the new have not been blended 


together by any means, and the 
minds of young men to-day as a 
consequence of this are very unsettled 
as to the moral standard which every 
true-hearted, loyal Japanese should 
implicitly follow. Ia this country, 
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morality as a rule does not rest on 
religion, and the Mombusho has most 
resoutely set its face against basing 
moral teaching on religion. But the 
Department has naturally wished 
at the same time to make its moral 
teaching authoritative, and it has 
now hit on the happy expedient of 
building up a system of morality 
firmly based on the most indestructi- 
ble of all foundations, utility. The 
four text books before us are essenti- 
ally utilitarian from beginning to 
end. They aim at developing the 
type of man and woman _ needed 
in this thirty-eighth year of Meiji. 
The finest codes of morals the world 
has known have all been based on 
the principle of utility in its highest 
sense. There is no higher authority 
required for any set of rules designed 
to control and influence human 
conduct than that derived from the 
benefits to be obtained by their 
observance. There is nothing so 
constantly and so universally desired 
as happiness; and that close adher- 
ence to a sensible code of morals 
conduces to this no right-minded 
person ever doubts. The publication of 
these text-books marks a new era in 
Japan. The Department of Education 
has at last reached the conclusion 
that moral codes which suited the 
nation well enough in feudal days 
do not quite suit it to-day ; that the 
Meiji new civilisation, new forms of 
government and new customs render 
the recasting of the nation’s code of 
morals a necessity, Traditional Japan- 
ese morality is tainted with a certain 
amount of despotism. Moreover, it 
is a one-sided system designed 
especially to support the cause of 
those in authority. While it defines 
the duties of inferiors to superiors, it 
says little about the duties of superiors 
to inferiors. Individualism as a prin- 
ciple is not included in the old system. 
There is no attempt to give due 
weight to egoism as well as to 
altruism, to teach self-development, 
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self-respect, independence of spirit 
and the like, alongside with devotion 
to others and. self-sacrifice. The 
interest of these text-books is just 
this. They teach the boys and girls 
of Japan to-day that they are under 
an obligation to perform numerous 
duties of which the children of 
pre-Meiji days never heard. They 
are designed to bring Japan’s moral 
creed uptodate. They are undoubt- 
edly an impartial and a pretty 
thorough representation of national 
sentiment on ethical questions. Hence 
to foreigners engaged in studying 
the development of the Japanese mind 
they are of unusual interest. 

In Western countries it has been 
found very difficult to decide on moral 
text-books for use in State Schools 
on account of difference of opinion on 
religious questions. The Japanese are 
not troubled with this difficulty at all. 
These moral text-books would serve 
the purpose of Christians and Budd- 
hists alike, insisting as they do on all 
the most fundamental principles of 
morality. 

As to the question whether morality 
can be better taught in schools with 
text-books than without them, it seems 
to us that in elementary schools such 
books are absolutely necessary as aids 
to the memory and as the means of 
making subjects thoroughly intelligi- 
ble to untutored minds. In Middle 
and High Schools the feeling in 
Europe seems to be in favour of leav- 
ing teachers free to use text-books or 
not, and it is said that many of the 
most successful teachers of ethics do 
not supply their students with text- 
books. Japan, we should say, will 
not insist on the use of ethical text- 
books in the higher schools. 

Before commencing to give an ac- 
count of the contents of the new 
Shushinsho, we wish to say some- 
thing about the opposition which they 
have aroused among a few conserva- 
tive statesmen led by Count Higashi- 
kuse, Vice-President of the Privy 
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Council. The ground taken by these 
critics is that the new text-books do 
not give sufficient weight to the culture 
of loyalty, filial piety and patriotism. 
They do not deny that these virtues 
are treated here and there, but they 
are put on a level with the develop- 
ment of independence of spirit, self- 
reliance, and the like ; whereas in the 
opinion of these old statesmen they 
should occupy a higher rank. Dr. 
Kato Hiroyuki has answered Count 
Higashikuse in the pages ofthe Zazyo. 
He maintains that traditional Japanese 
ethical teaching is embodied in the 
text-books in a most unmistakable 
manner. But at the same time he and 
the compilers of the text-books are 
of opinion that the altered circum- 
stances of the country demand that 
Japan should add some new elements 
to the moral training she gives her 
young people, and the most impor- 
tant of these elements is the cultiva- 
tion of self-reliance, self-respect and 
independence of spirit. In Japan 
these qualities are not so highly devel- 
oped as they are inthe West, observes 
Dr. Kato, and this fact militates 
considerably against Japan in her 
competition with foreigners. Count 
Higashikuze, we take it, represents a 
very small section of thinkers. Not 
only the younger generation of offi- 
cials, but even many aged statesmen 
are said to approve of the step the 
Department of Education has taken. 
But notwithstanding this the Minister 
of Education has promised to revise 
the text-books by the end of the year. 

The text-books are graded so as to 
meet the capacity of elementary 
school children during the first years 
of the course. The chapters are all 
very short and the language is most 
simple. The plan is to begin with 
the most easily understood subjects, 
reserving the most difficult ones for 
the last volume, though it can hardly 
be said that any of the topics treated 
are above the comprehension of boys 
and girls of average ability. We 
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will now proceed to comment on the 
books in order. Book I for First 
Year students has 28 short chapters. 
Chap. I holds up for imitation the 
devotion to duty displayed by the 
Emperor during the China-Japan 
war. Chap. II is on the noble way 
in which Prince Kitashirakawa and 
Prince Yoshishisa sacrificed them- 
selves for the country in Formosa 
some ten years ago. The next four 
chapters enjoin purpose in life, dili- 
gence in the discharge of duties, 
loyalty to the throne anda pushing, 
progressive spirit, and the life of 
Hideyoshi is made to furnish illus- 
trations of what may be done by 
resoluteness of purpose and steady 
application. Chap. VII. points out 
that true success must have integrity 
as its foundation. From Chap. VIII. 
treatment of the various cardinal 
virtues begins. These are all at first 
included in the terms jzz ({=) and 
Yu (4); consideration for others 
and personal courage. It is ques- 
tionable whether it is wise to use 
such a term as jzz in its broadest 
sense as the equivalent of a whole 
group of altruistic virtues in a text- 
book designed for the use of very 
young children. The life of Kato 
Kiyomasa is cited as an example of 
the manner in which jzz may be 
combined with yu. In the chapters 
that follow, various moral qualities 
are briefly alluded to and references 
are made to the manner in which 
they were illustrated in the lives of 
eminent Japanese, Europeans or 
Americans. The titles of the chap- 
ters will suffice to show the class 
of moral qualities whose culture is 
deemed most important. Here they 
are: Chivalry; Sincerity; Steadfast- 
ness of Purpose; Economy; the 
Choice and Pursuit of some Occupa- 
tion; Filial Piety ; Politeness ; Habits; 
a Way of forming Good Habits ; Self- 
dependence and Self-support; Make 
Stucti Rales.of LifesePublic’Good 
(Chaps. XVIII-X XI ‘quote passages 
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from the Life of Franklin); Work, 
Patience and’ “Perseverance’; “Pity 
for Animals; Kindness; Benevo- 
lence (Florence Nightingale); Fes- 
tival Days and Public. Holidays; 
Recapitulation. 

In the subsequent volumes slightly 
different aspects of the same subjects 
are treated and some new topics are 
dealt with. Among the new subjects 
which form the headings of chapters 
in Book II. are :—the Home ; Masters 
and Servants; Friendship ; Supersti- 
tion; Diligence in Learning; Sym- 
pathy ; Charity; The Emperor (3 
chapters); Public Health; the Public ; 
Luck (the evil of dependence on it) ; 
the Duties of Subjects of the Empire. 
In order to show the style of the 
whole four books we transliterate and 
translate below Chap. XXVIII of 
Book II. It strikes us as being a 
model of conciseness and simplicity : 


YOKI NIHONJIN. 


Yoki Nihonjin taru mono wa yoku 
Shimmin (Rife) taru hombun wo 
Domin koto wo tsutomubesht. Komin 
to shite wa Komin no kokoroe wo 
mamort ; kokumin to shite wa kokumin 
no tsutome wo tsukushi ; kanai no hito 
ni tat shite mo, tanin ni tai shite mo, 
ono-ono sono michi wo tsukusubeshi. 
Mata tsune ni tokkd wo hagemt, chi- 
shiki wo migakite, kunt no bummei wo 
susume, koyekt wo hakari, sangyd wo 
okoshite, kunt no tomt wo masazarube- 
karazu. Yoki Nihonjintaru mono wa 
seichoku. ni shite, yaiki wo yashinat, 
jiritsu ji-et (FQy AYR) no shikwan 
wo tsukuri, chakujitsu ni gyomu ne 
benret shi, kufu wo korashite, shokugyd 
wo katry3, shimpo wo hakarazaru 
bekarazu. Korera wa mina waga 
kunt no hattatsu, shimpo wo hakaru 
motot ni shite, mata Tennd Heika no 
omigokoro ni soi-tate-matsuru no miche 
nore. 


A GOOD JAPANESE. 


A good Japanese is a man who 
strives to fulfil all the duties of a 
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subject. As a citizen he bears in 
mind all that a citizen ought to bear 
in mind. In his national capacity he 
does all that the State requires of 
him. The members of his household 
and others he must treat in a proper 
manner. He must strive to excel in 
virtue, to improve his knowledge, to 
advance the civilisation of his country, 
to devise means for benefiting the 
public, to start industries and add to 
national wealth. A good Japanese 
must be upright and a man in whom 
valour is developed, who has con- 
tracted the habit of self-dependence 
and self-support, a man who shows 
steady industry in his business and 
who exercises ingenuity in order 
to improve his methods of business. 
These qualities form the basis of 
all schemes for the development and 
advance of the country, and constitute 
the path which it is the august desire 
of His Majesty the Emperor that we 
should all tread. 

Book III opens with some excel- 
lent advice to families. The subjects 
of special interest dwelt on in this 
volume seem to us to be Ancestors ; 
Relations; Society; Neighbours ; 
Other Persons (how to treat them) ; 
Other Persons’ Property; Other 
Persons’ Reputation*; Gratitude ; 
Contracts or Agreements; Large- 
mindedness | P¥ 4: Doryd| (illustrated 
by an extract from the Life of 
Washington)—an excellent little 
chapter, truly Japanese in spirit ; 
Order in Society; the Progress of 
Society ; Foreigners (enjoining polite- 
ress, kindness and a careful use of 
language in intercourse with foreign- 
ers and the observation of all the 
rules of conduct that are followed in 
the case of dealings with fellow- 
ountrymen) ; Egoistic Morals, the 
duties of the individual as an indivi- 
dual. Four chapters are devoted to 
this subject. 

* A subject that is much neglected in this 
country and on which the notions of the 
general public are sadly perverted, 
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The new topics to which Fourth 
Year Students are introduced in Vol. 
IV. are Self-examination or Introspec- 
tion (44); Moderation and Self- 
Control, Modesty ; High Moral Rank; 
Language (enjoining distinctness of 
speech, carefulness in the use of 
language and in the choice of words 
suitable to special occasions) ; Dress 
(cleanliness and neatness taught) ; 
Work (its importance and sacredness); 
Competition (fair and unfair); Credit 
(on what it depends); Money (how 
to get it and how to keep it) ; Regular 
Habits and Order ; the Application of 
Learning; the Practice of Virtue ; 


Self-Development and _ Progress; 
Things to be borne in Mind in 
Social Intercourse; the Treatment 


of Animals ; Things to be remember- 
ed by all Subjects of the Empire ; 
Loyalty and Patriotism ; the Duties of 
Subjects (2 chapters), Local Govern- 
ment Bodies (their claim to respect) ; 
the Election of Members of the Diet. 

Many of the chapters end with 
proverbs or noted wise sayings. The 
last chapter gives such an excellent 
summary of the Ethics now being 
taught in the High Class Primary 
Schools of the whole country that 
we translate it literally as follows :— 
A good’ Japanese is one who fulfils 
all his duties to his parents, and 
brothers and sisters, and relations, 
who never forgets the veneration due 
to his ancestors, who asa master is 
kind and considerate to his servants, 
who as a servant is faithful to his 
master. A good Japanese is a man 
who in his intercourse with friends, 
neighbours and the general public 
acts in a strictly correct manner, 
respecting the persons, property, 
liberty and reputation of other people. 
He will never forget benefits conferred 
on him. He _ will act  straight- 
forwardly in all things, scrupulously 
observing his agreements, acting in 
a generous and large-minded way 
to others, he will be kindly and 
charitable, a respecter of what is 
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right and full of compassion for 
the unfortunate, holding in high 


esteem public order, devising schemes 
for furthering the progress of society 
and careful not to be guilty of any 
impropriety even in his dealings with 
foreigners. A good Japanese de- 
velops his physical powers, stores 
his mind with useful knowledge, 
cultivates valour, endurance, self- 
control, moderation, modesty and 
self-examination, ever bears in mind 
what is required of him in work, 
business, competition, and money- 
making, and how men’s trust is to 
be won. He forms useful habits, he 
practises virtue, he applies his mind 
to the practical application of learn- 
ing, he devises measures for self- 
development and continual progress. 
A good Japanese thinks highly of 
his country, and by the culture ofa 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism strives 
to fulfil all the obligations of a good 
citizen. In this manner should we 
develop. our own personality, raise 
families, and do all that is required of 
us to benefit the world and our 
fellow-men, and thus shall we con- 
stitute ourselves good Japanese and 
shall carry out tne Imperial desires set 
forth in the Imperial Rescript issued 
on October 30th, 1890. (Then follows 
the Imperial Rescript printed big). 
We .can confidently recommend 
these four little volumes to missionaries 
and other foreigners engaged in 
studying the elements of the written 
language. ‘The printing is excellent, 
the sentences short, the words used 
have been carefully selected and the 
books, we are told, have been revised 
and re-revised, so as to make them 
in the point of diction as perfect as 
possible. It remains to be seen how 
far the alterations the Minister of 
Education has promised shall be made 
will go. Itisto be hoped not very far. 
For the. qualities held up to admira- 
tion in these text-books are certainly 
those which after centuries of experi- 
ence and experimentation have in the 
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West been found worthy of implicit 
confidence. As moral text-books they 
have a brightness, a crispness and a 
pointedness which we should be very 
sorry to see removed. Compared 
with the dreary text-books of old 
times, with their long, learned and, 
to the child, unintelligible quotations, 
they are a perfect God-send to modern 
boys and girls. Wild, 
Japan Mail, 


Says a writer for the Associated 
Press:—Away .in the interior . of 
Japan there is a leper settlement 
known as Kumamoto. Thither Sisters 
Luke, Adelid and Martha are going. 
They arrived yesterday: (May 2ist) 
from Quebec and left this afternoon 
by the Empress of India for Japan. 
Their sacrifice is. purely voluntary 
and they are well aware of their 
The young, 


healthy and strong, and nature has 


destiny. sisters. are 
dealt with them in the matter of face 
and figure, yet they go bravely to 
field of labour 
aim or view than nursing and caring 
for Christ’s poor and afflicted. The 
sisters are going to devote their 


their with no other 


lives to caring for the lepers of Japan. 
They will never leave the leper 
settlement once they have set foot in 
it. They have turned their backs on 
the world they knew and the world 
that knew them, and bravely they 
are setting their steps for that field 
of labour which knows but one end— 
a death so slow and in so repulsive a 
form that the stoutest hearts shrink 
from mere contemplation of it. 
—Japan Times. 
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A SOLUTION OF THE MISSION AND 
MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 


The following is a translation of 
an article in the Kzrzsuto-kyo Sekai 
of last week :— 

The question of foreign missions is 
indeed a great one for mission lands, 
but it is even greater for the churches 
of the West. Men whose hearts are 
in this work keep aloof from investi- 
gating expedients of real value, and 
considering native independence the 
one essential, they plan to effect that. 
Effective missionary work is spoken 
of by some as a means of encourag- 
ing foreign commerce (see the dis- 
cussion over the Rockefeller gift,) and 
by others as quickening the faith of 
church members at home (used 
largely by pastors). Neither of these 
explanations touches the real bearings 
of this question. Laying aside the 
past, how shall foreign missions of 
the future plan? All foreign mis- 
sionary societies of to-day are busily 
engaged in perpetuating old methods, 
or at any rate those who have taken 
a progressive attitude towards future 
plans are very few. 

If we carefully examine all the 
great mission fields, we shall see that 
the policy pursued is a far distant 
one and impossible of any simple 
explanation, but fortunately here in 
our country we are confronted with 
the destiny that promises to solve 
this difficult problem. This indeed 
is a great good fortune not only for 
us, but also for the missionaries and 
their boards. And those who are 
in the least sympathetic with foreign 
missions should pray with joy and 
zeal for a just and speedy settlement. 
And we of the Kumi-ai Churches 
gratefully proclaim that the favorable 
time has come for the right solution 
of this problem, 

Let us speak frankly. The only 
mission problem that concerns the 
Kumi-ai body is the financial assist- 
ance given by the missionaries to the 
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churches and preaching places they 
are carrying on. Apart from this, 
the existence of the mission has no 
relation to the trend of the Kumi-ai 
body. Isn’t it a fact that, in city 
work of course, and even in the 
interior, just in proportion as the 
missionaries efface themselves and 
entrust the work to native workers, 
the results are large? During the 
last ten years of the history of the 
Kumi-ai Churches, apart from those 
engaged in school work, how much 
have the other missionaries accom- 
plished? Seeing that the vast sums 
of money they spend and the large 
amount of strength they exert fade 
away with almost no results, we 
cannot but appeal to the intelligence 
of both the Kumi-ai Church members 
and the missionaries to hasten the 
solution of this question. 

We appeal first to the Kumi-ai 
Churches and their adherents. Now 
is the time to arouse the real power 
of Japan’s churches. Let there be 
no difficulty in our missionary 
society’s doubling its estimates and 
taking over the whole evangelistic 
work of the foreign missionaries. At 
present they are spending only about 
7,000 to 8,000 yen in their dependent 
churches and preaching places, and 
this would not be a severe tax ona 
body of £2,000 Christians. In view 
of the advancing destiny of our 
country, I do not doubt that there 
are those on our active list who 
would assent to this, and then we 
could directly consult with the 
American Board and urge plans for 
the transfer of all their evangelistic 
work and for the future treatment 
of their missionaries. 

We appeal next to the missionaries. 
In the first place that you would dis- 
solve your mission church and join 
the Kumi-ai churches in those places 
where you severally reside. You 
have come here for the purpose of 
converting Japan, and there is no 
reason for not uniting with our 
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churches. Then without hesitation 
become associate members of our 
Missionary Society, and take part in 
all its evangelistic work under the 
direction of the Society. Of course, 
as individual members and workers, 
you would share with us appropriate 
duties and responsibilities, and stand 
in the same rank as we. Could we 
not then say for the first time that 
you were really promoting the con- 
version of Japan ? 

If we were to state our ideal, it is 
this, that as there is neither male nor 
female in the church, so there should 
be neither native nor foreign among 
church workers, but those who have 
ability and aggressive power should 
be called to work in churches as 
pastors and evangelists, and in schools 
as teachers of theology and languages. 
Certainly the principles of finance 
should be followed and we should 
be satisfied with salaries fitting our 
labours and position. This emphat- 
ically would be to gain the respect 
and following of a foreign nation. 
But if this is mere talk and impossible 
of realization at once, then at least 
let the missionaries take steps to 
dissolve their mission church and be- 
come members of our churches and 
missionary society. Then the Amer- 
ican Board, whenever any important 
question like the sending out of new 
missionaries arises, would naturally 
consult with our missionary society. 

We hear that since the war began 
some of the great commercial houses 
are deeply considering the future. 
Those houses that are doing a world 
business are wondering whether it is 
not best to abolish foreign manage- 
ment, and pass over the local branches 
to natives of the respective countries, 
retaining foreigners for duty simply 
in matters pertaining to their own 
country. Even for business houses 
this plan is no miscalculation, since it 
would be a gain for both sides. We 
are ashamed that this move did not 
originate in our religious world, but 
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was first announced from the business 
world. As for immediate and deci- 
sive steps, rather than doing nothing, 
there are numerous things that had 
better done. We hope that the Ame- 
rican Board will be the first of all 
foreign boards to have the honour 
of taking this decisive step. Foreign 
missions were orginally undertaken 
in the hope that native churches 
would attain to independence and 
self-support. Now the prayers of all 
earnest friends in the Lord are being 
answered, and the time is come for 
the Kumi-ai Church to proclaim an 
independence that agrees with facts. 
Will not the originators of this work 
rejoice in experiencing the meaning 
of the words :— 

“He that hath the bride is the 
bridegroom ; but the friend of the 
bridegroom which standeth and 
heareth him, rejoiceth greatly because 
of the bridegroom’s voice: this my 
joy is therefore fulfilled.” 

—Japan Times. 


It is reported that Lieutenant Wil- 
man, one of the Russian prisoners at 
the Nagoya quarters, has translated 
into Russian the ‘“ Bushido,” a well- 
The 


in 


known work of Dr. Nitobe. 

is to be published 
Russia shortly. It is also stated 
that Dr. Nitobe recently visited the 
lieutenant at Nagoya in connection 


translation 


with the matter. The lieutenant is 
only twenty-four years old. He is 
deeply interested in Oriental art and 
proceeds daily to Atsuta, some two 
miles from Nagoya, in order to 
watch the construction of the new 


—Japan Times. 


shrine there. 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
“ Bushido’ is to be published shortly 
in Japan. 
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The Council Mews 


On previous 
GOSPEL TENT WORK, months, I 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


MONTHLY, TENJIN FES- had been 
TIVAL, KYOTO. going with 

By Rev. F. 8. Curtis, an Evangel- 
ist, to hold 


gospel services in the open air near 
the entrance of this temple, but last 
November I procured a tent 12 ft. 
square, and erected it on a small 
piece of ground in the immediate 
vicinity. In this tent are placed ben- 
ches for the workers, and to the front 
of these a platform holding a table 
for Bible and tracts as well as a small 
organ, leaving room enough for the 
speakers. We hung S. S. pictures 
around the sides of the tent, and 
decorated the front with a number of 
flags. Two Bible men came up from 
Osaka to help, and took turns with 
the Evangelist and myself in preach- 
ing. I had also especially requested 
the young men of the Church to 
help in the singing and selling of 
Bibles. Some of the ladies of the 
Church together with Mrs. Curtis 
took turns in playing the organ at 
different periods in the days. 

Beside preaching the gospel, sing- 
ing and scattering it in printed 
form, we distributed notices of our 
regular services in various parts of the 
city. The reflex influence of this 
work upon the Church workers seems 
most salutary. It is training in soul- 
winning. 

We make a special feature of the 
singing in order to attract the people 
and to impress the truth. This is 
made easy by the fact that the Japan- 
ese primary schools have adopted 
many of our American airs. It is 
quite startling to hear the strains 
coming across the school yard op- 
posite— Auld Lang Syne” ‘‘ Yankee 


Doodle”? and “ Marching through 
Georgia ’’—set to this last tune is a 
song full of the gospel, which seems 
especially to take hold of the people, 
in these stirring war times. It is No. 
1 in Fukuin Shoka and Warera no 
ikusa wa niku narazu. 

Translated the whole hymn is as 
follows :— 


Our warfare is not fleshly, 
With men in battle’s din; 

We fight against the devil, 
Be separable from sin. 


CHO. 
Now all advance together 
Now all together sing ; 
Fighting the devil’s army 
Till shouts of victory ring. 


Our armor is not metal 
Nor yet of steel our sword 

More powerful yet the Word of Truth 
Received from God the Lord. 


However strong the devil 
Prince Jesus leads us on ; 
Without a fear we'll fight then 

Until salvations won. 


This hymn never failed to hold a 
crowd. After singing we explained 
the hymn (which was a sermon in 
itself) or else gave a brief gospel talk 
in explanation of the large Sunday 
School pictures. After this we offer- 
ed New ‘Testaments and Gospels 
for sale, both from the platform and 
among the crowd, giving away tracts 
and leaflets, also printed notices of 
our regular Church aud Preaching 
Place services. 

After one crowd had heard and 
moved on, we gathered another as 
before.and so kept on, thus bringing 
the gospel into contact with thou- 
sands of people. In the evening, we 
had a powerful gasoline lamp light- 
ing up the white tent with its colored 
pictures and flags, and making the 
place look even more attractive than 
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in the day time. We held our meet- 
ing from Ir in the morning until 11 
at night, and during that time sold 
about 200 Japanese gospels and New 
Testaments beside some gospels in 
English. We distributed 15,000 tracts 
and as many notices and took the 
names of several who wished to 
become inquirers. 

The following articles which we 
take from the English. pages of the 
Dai Nihon are of great interest to all 
who are watching the progress of 
thought and feeling in the Japanese 
church, 

The above is 
“THE PROBLEM OF MISSIONS the title of an 
AND article in the 
MISSIONARIES.” Fukuin Shim- 
poofjJune 22nd. 
The question of the work of foreign 
mission boards in our country, and of 
the missionaries sent out by them, 
says the writer, is now being seriously 
investigated in the various denomi- 
nations, with a view to setting solidly 
the foundations of the Christian Church 
in Japan and of prosecuting more suc- 
cessfully in future the work of evan- 
gelization. Last week’s Kirisuto Kyo 
Sekat contains a noteworthy article 
entitled, ‘‘ The Solution of the Mission 
and Missionary Problem.” 

Discussing the relation of the Mis- 
sion to the Kwmiar (Congregational 
Church in Japan) the writer says, “ It 
is merely the question of the financial 
aid given by the Mission to the tem- 
porary churches and Kogisho within 
its field. Apart from this the presence 
or absence of the Mission does not 
affect the AKwmia: Churches at all. 
And even in the evangelistic work in 
the care of the Mission the success is 
in direct proportion to the extent to 
which the missionary holds aloof and 
puts the work into the hands of the 
Japanese ministers. For the last ten 
years the missionaries have figured 
very little in the Awmiat Church 
apart from their work in Mission 
schools.” 
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The writer then offers a plan. 

“First I will address the leaders 
and supporters of the Kwmiai Church. 
This is a time for the Japanese church- 
es to exert themselves. The estimates 
of the Nihon Dendo Kwaisha (Japan 
Missionary Society) should be doubl- 
ed. The entire evangelistic field of 
the Mission should be taken over. 
The whole sum of grants in aid from 
the Mission to the temporary church- 
es and Kogisho does not exceed 7,000 
or 8000 yen a year. Surely this is 
no great burden for a Church of 12,000 
members. Ican not doubt that in the 
day of our country’s advancing destiny 
every one of our talented leaders and 
sympathizers will assent to this pro- 
position. Let us then immediately 
negotiate with the American Board 
of Foreign Missions urging that the 
entire evangelistic field in Japan and 
the rules governing the missionaries 
be left to us. 

In the next place I will address the 
missionaries. First let the separate 
missionary churches which are being 
established among you (shoshi no aida 
ni betsu ni taterare tsutsu aru Nihon 
Chuzat Senkyoshi .Kyokwat) be dis- 
solved and merged with the local 
Kumiat churches. Your purpose in 
coming to our country is the conver- 
sion of Japan. There is no reason 
why you should not enter the church- 
es which the Japanese have establish- 
ed. Then as corresponding members 
(kyaku-in) of the Vento Kwaisha, and 
under its authority you would carry 
on all your evangelistic work. Of 
course as individual church members 
and as individual ministers you would 
naturally be on a par with native 
Christians, with the same duties and 
obligations to the Dendo Kwaisha, 
Would you not then for the first time 
be really in position to take a leading 
part in the conversion of the Japanese 
people? According to my ideal there 
should be no distinctions between 
native and foreigner in the Church, 
just as there is no distinction of male 
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and female. Men of high character 
and ability are needed as pastors and 
evangelists, theological professors, 
school teachers and instructors in lan- 
guage in connection with our churches, 
schools and evangelistic work. Of 
course they should be satisfied with 
such salaries as their work and position 
would warrant according to the prin- 
ciples of finance. In this way you 
could indeed hope to become leaders 
of a foreign people. 

This ideal, however, may not be 
practicable at present. But youshould 
at least be willing to dissolve the mis- 
sionary churches and as individuals 
to become corresponding members of 
the Dendo Kwaisha. 

And in future the representatives of 
the Dendo Kwaisha should be con- 
sulted as to the kind of missionaries 
to be sent out by the American Board, 
and other important matters.”’ 


In the Fukuzn 
Shimpo of June tst 
appeared an out- 
line of sermon by 
the well-known 
preacher, the Rev. D. Ebina. The 
theme was, “ Modifications of Chris- 
tian Thought at Different Periods.” 
He is reported as follows : 

“The Gospel of the past is not 
necessarily the Gospel of to-day. 
We do not cling to the narrow 
theology and the minute creeds of 
the past. The present cry in Europe 
and. America is; “Back to Christ,’ 
Debate and apologetic discussion are 
avoided in the interests of a practical 
Christianity. 

The word “gospel” is no new 
word. It has been sounded in every 
age since before the Christian era. 
When the Jews lost their national in- 
dependence and became subject to 
other nations the prophets foretold 
the day of deliverance. This was the 
Gospel of that age. Later Paul 
preached the Gospel of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. In the middle ages 


REV. MR. EBINA ON 
THE GOSPEL. 
From the Dai 

Nihon. 
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Athenasius stood for the doctrine of 
the Trinity, which was undoubtedly 
the supreme gospel for that period. 
At that time the Church was greatly 
agitated by the Arian doctrine of the 
Person of Christ and the ancient faith 
was in danger of being taken away. 
The rise at that time of Athenasius, 
the great champion of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, who fought for the sup- 
pression of the Arian heresy, was 
most opportune. Truly the Chris- 
tians of that time were about to lose 
Christ through Arius. Athenasius 
restored Him to them. The error of 
the Unitarians, who carry Arianism 
to its extreme, is in making Christ 
absolutely (only) man. The Uni- 
tarian argument can not possibly 
satisfy the religious sense of mankind. 
Afier all it is the doctrine of the 
Trinity which satisfies our religious 
nature. 

Then at the decline of the Roman 
Empire, when the wild tribes of the 
North overran and destroyed the 
Empire and when hope was well nigh 
gone both politically and socially 
Augustine proclaimed the Church of 
God as man’s only hope. This was 
the Gospel for that age. In contrast 
with the State, which was enveloped 
in the clouds of approaching destruc- 
tion. The Church of God alone 
was a Paradise of peace and hope 
and joy. No wonder the believers 
of that age welcomed a_ strong 
Church organization as a gospel of 
power. It was at this time that 
Augustine’s ‘ City of God’ appeared. 

Rome was destroyed but her civili- 
zation was preserved by the Church. 
The preserver of the Roman civiliza- 
tion was the Church.” 

If the above report is correct this 
talented Japanese preacher would 
seem to have modified his views on 
the doctrine of the Trinity since three 
years ago when he and Mr. Uye- 
mura discussed that doctrine in the col- 
umins of the Pukuin Shimpo. We are 
glad to note this, in connection with 
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many other indications of a turning 
of the hearts of the people of Japan 
to the profounder aspects of Christian 
doctrine. It is being more and more 
realized that a merely “ ethical 
Christ” does not meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. 


The meeting of the 
Council this month pro- 
mises to be the largest 
held in years and as 
important questions in regard to the 
future policy of the missions may 
come up the proceedings are likely 
to be of special interest. 

The committee of arrangements 
are endeavoring to secure good 
entertainment at the lowest possible 
rates for those who desire it, but the 
hotel rates at Karuizawa do not 
compare very favorably with those 
at Arima where the Council was held 
last year. 

The North Japan Dutch Reformed 
Mission has recently been reinforced 
from the China Mission of their 
church. Mr. Ruigh’s health could not 
stand the Amoy climate, and the 
Mission is very glad to welcome 
them to the work in North Japan 
where they are both well known. 
Mrs. Ruigh is a native of Yokohama. 

That Mission has also received 
news of the appointment of Miss J. 
M. Kuyper of Pella, lowa, now prin- 
cipal of a High School in Rochester 
Wis. Miss Kuyper comes to take the 
place of Miss Harriet Wyckoff whom 
the Mission has been obliged to 
relinquish to the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians. 


FACTS AND 
RUMORS. 
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ALL HAIL! 


Hail to the Bride! In joyful lay 
The shout should never fail. 

But yet this month, most strange to say, 
We give the bride to Hail ! 


Miss “A. -W. sJones votethée West: 
Pres. Mission of Osaka has gone to 
America and expects to return in the 
fall a Congregationalist. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. Y. Jones of 
that mission who returned this spring 
are temporarily located in Osaka. 

Dr. Christopher Noss, formerly of 
Sendai has been elected a member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
German Ref. Church. 

Rey. (Wm. G. Seiple;, Phim. has 
been appointed by that Board to the 
Sendai Mission. Dr. Seiple took his 
degree in Semitics at Johns Hopkins. 

The Higashi Rokubancho  con- 
gregation in Sendai was formally 
organized as a regular church last 
month, 

A church building is now being 
erected for the Christians in Aramachi, 
Sendai. The corner stone was laid 
by Rev. W. E. Lampe who has been 
working there for five years. The 
membership is over thirty. 

The Kanda Church in Tokio is 
continuing its active evangelistic work 
and there were 36 additions to the 
church during June. But overwork 
is effecting the health of the pastor 
Rev. Mr. Shimanuki and he has had 
a hemorrhage of the lungs, but it is 
hoped that a short season of rest will 
restore him. 

Mrs. J. P. Moore and daughter 
will spend the summer in Sapporo. 
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§ enactment 


‘ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Japan met in its 
thirteenth Annual Convention at 1.30 
p-m. July 12, in the chapel of the 
Kyoritsu Jo Gakko No. 212 Bluff, 
Yokohama. In the hot season, at 
the: end of a hard year’s work, 
when there is much to_be done and 
little strength for doing it, is not 
the time one would naturally choose 
for all the extras involved in‘ ar- 
ranging for and entertaining a Con- 
vention; but the only coolness the 
delegates found in their reception 
and entertainment, was the grateful 
coolness of the commodious, airy 
rooms placed at their disposal by 
their hostesses and in the convenient 
committee rooms, and _ tastefully 
decorated chapel of No. 212. 

67 officers and delegates—of whom 
17. represented the 431 members of 
the Y’s—were present, and many 
others showed their sympathetic in- 
terest by attendance at the various 
sessions. A stay amongst them 
during the four days of earnest 
unremitting work, would have con- 
vinced the most skeptical, that what- 
ever'a W.C.T.U. convention may be, 
it is not a summer outing. Clearly 
one must look elsewhere for the 
motive which draws these earnest, 
capable women together, than at 
the one slanderously imputed to 
them, “A good time with expenses 
paid.” That the good time was 
not entirely wanting, however, was 
revealed in the triumphant thought, 
tired faces, when after a long, weary 
‘tussel’ in straightening out and 
summing up reports, it was evident 


that Peal progress had been 
made during the year—that though 
there had been some mistakes and 
many disappointments, much actual 
good had been accomplished. Un- 
doubtely they found real satisfaction 
in their outing—not alone the satis- 
faction of having done well, but with 
this an alloy of the more subtle, 
alluring satisfaction of seeing the 
way clear to doing better. One 
may safely conclude that it pays to 
share in the work and worry and 
weariness of such a convention, if 
one may share also in the well doing. 

Space will not allow of more than 
a brief review of the most salient 
points of the programme which oc- 
cupied ten full sessions. 

The venerable president Mrs. Kaji 
Yajima occupied the chair at the 
business sessions throughout the con- 
vention. Her address at the opening 
session showed her heart to be still 
young in its alertness to all that per- 
tains to the development and the 
work of an all-round woman. 

A welcome meeting was given on 
the first evening of the Convention, 
at which Mr. Ichihara, the mayor of 
the city, Judge Watanabe of the 
Y.M.C.A. and others gave addresses 
highly appreciative of the work of 
the Union, 

The report of the Corresponding 
Secretary showed a membership of 
25-77, an increase of 660 over last 
year. The Treasurer's report, how- 
ever, which is based upon the Annual 
Dues of fen sen per capita received 
from the local societies showed an 
increase. of onlyemagee VUhise was 
owing to the neglect of some local 
treasurers to send in the dues of their 
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scciety accurately and _ promptly. 
This error having been fully shown 
up, we shall be much disappointed if 
there is not a marked improvement 
next year. 

56 local societies report amongst 
them 22 departments. of W.C.T.U 
work. 

The Hirosaki Union carried off the 
Prize Membership banner—having an 
increase of 247 per cent. ' The lida- 
machi Y. with an increase of 31 per 
cent won the Y. prize—a copy of 
F. Willard’s “ How it Wins.” 

The prize of yen 10.00 to the local 
union doing the most work in the 
most departments was awarded to 
the Foreign Auxilliary—having 17 de- 
partments, 10 of which may be called 
well worked. The prize corresponding 
to this was a beautiful framed picture 
of Miss Willard, won by the Y’s of 
Yamanashi Eiwa Jo Gakko of Kofu. 

Yen 10.00 had also been offered to 
the department having the best work 
in the most local societies—judgment 
to be based on the written reports. 
This was awarded to the Dep’t of work 
among soldiers and sailors—under the 
superintendency of Mrs. F. Shimizu. 
The work of this Dep’t has been car- 
ried on in 28 local societies many of 
which have done a great deal of work 
in this direction. Next to this stands 
the Dep’t of Loyal Temperance Lea- 
gues worked in 17 societies. The 
Medal Contest Dep’t. under Miss 
Smart has been pushed vigourously 
since April. Three Contests had been 
held and a fourth was held on the 
second evening of the Convention. 
This formed an object lesson to those 
who had but dimly understood the 
aims and methods of this department. 

The report of Miss Smart the 
World’s Representative reminded one 
of Miss Willard’s injunction. ‘“ Do 
everything ”’ Miss Smart not only does 
everything she gets an opportunity 
to do, but she does 7 well. 

The Editor of the Woman’s Herald 
Mrs. Chiyo Kozaki -reported an 
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average publication of 1,500 per 
month. 

The election of officers resulted in 
the reelection of all save the Record- 
ing Secretary, Dr. Tomo Inouye, 
whose professional duties prevent her 
regular attendance at meetings. The 
officers for the ensuing year are, Pres. 
Mrs... Yajima, VicemPres: 7 Mrs, 
Honda, Cor. Sect. Miss Hide Yoko- 
kura, Recording Sect. Mrs. Ibuka, 
Treas. Mrs. Chiyo Kozaki. 

The Superintendents of depart- 
ments were appointed as follows :— 


I. Scientific Temperance 
Tnstructionscs. «access Mrs. Hano Ibuka. 


2. Sabbath Observance ...Mrs. Ninomiya. 

3. Temperance Literature..Mrs. Yu Yukino. 

4. Mothers’ Meetings ...... Mrs. Kame 
Watase. 

GS aubLy CUCM Cieuieertsesteccsens Mrs. Chika Ozeki. 

6. Soldiers and Saitors...... Mts. Fura Shimizu. 

(em C]ISE Gaereces scecaers Mrs. Masago 
Nakazawa. 

Oy MRESCUCRVVIOLKG gars nstcnner Mrs. Nobu 
Shimada. 

OW TELETIRY? “.Ganoaaonnoo se ontdnot Mrs, Iwamoto. 

TOs VLCC Vue nmastevaernicee ease nae Mrs. Yoshi Taketa. 

MU OUNCAVeOCHOOMMsseesct Miss Takatani. 

12. Unfermented Wine...... Miss Narazaki. 

Me ELCLECUCW Mencneencieccne aot Dr. Tomo Inouye. 

14. Flower Mission ......... Miss Kido. 

ney MiedaliContest 7... acne. Miss Momi 
Kobayashi. 

16. Legislation and Petition.Mrs: K. Yajima. 

17. Social Meetings ......... Miss Tatsu 
Watanabe. 

18. Parliamentary Usage ...Miss Kara Smart. 

19. Anti-Narcotics..........+. Mrs. Sho Nemoto. 


J. S. BhackMoRE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FLORENCE 
CRITTENTON RESCUE HOME, 


yen 

Mrs, Jas. Ballagh . 4.00 
Mrs. J. C. C. Newton 5 BIS 
Miss Ruth Newton 350 
oy Ge 1, SLOANE Sec . 5.00 
» J. L. Blackmore . 5.00 
Pee eine DeacOnm.as 5 Gxe® 
, J. M. Hargrave ae 4 3.00 
Te oN CLOSD Ven ie a tame 4,0) 
Collected by Miss J. L. Howie 5.00 


M. A. SPENCER, Treas. 
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THE BIBLE A BOND OF UNION. 


The following is a translation of a 
letter sent by Mr. Y. Sakurai, mem- 
ber of the Saku church in Shinano, 
now at the front, to his brother in 
Japan :— 

Next to our lodging house in Liao- 
yang, lives a bean-curd maker and 
his family. . About the end of 
November last, I paid a visit to his 
house, with the intention of getting 
practice in the use of Chinese. To 
my great surprise, the master of the 
house, seeing me about to enter, fell 
on his knees, saying repeatedly, ‘“‘ Go 
back to your home. Go back to 
your home.” I told him that I was 
a good man and would do him no 
harm, but he persisted, saying, “I 
have many daughters, so please go 
home.” Upon this I felt compelled 
to leave. 

A few days later, having a little 
leisure, I again called on him. This 
time they were eating and did not 
notice my approach. I opened the 
door and what a fright it gave 
them. The children began to cry 
and the wife hid herself in a box. 
Thus again disappointed, I was about 
to turn back, when I noticed some 
scriptures and hymn books on a 
shelf. Immediately I said, “I am a 
Christian, don’t be afraid. Sit down 
and we will talk together.” In re- 
sponse the man said ‘‘ We are also 
Christians, and you must be a good 
man.”’ Then all became quiet. I 
went in, took the Bible from the shelf 
-and spoke on the text “ Our Father 
is one and we are all brothers.” 
They were greatly rejoiced. Since 
then I have visited them very often 
and perfected myself in Chinese. On 
Sunday I accompany them to their 
church, and have become acquainted 
with an English missionary. On 
Christmas day I had a nice time with 
them as I used to doin Japan. Their 
children come to our lodging place 


by 
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almost every day and play with us 
very happily. The man is an elder 
of the Liaoyang church. 

H. Loomis. 


AN ARMY SURGEON’S APPEAL 
FROM MANCHURIA. 


(LO THE EDITOR OF THE 
« Japan Mail.”) 
438, Furu Shinyashiki, Kumamoto. 


Sir,—Dr. Hayakawa, Chief Secre- 
tary of the Military Base Hospital, 
at Liaoyang, is anxious to start two 
magazines in connection with it. 
Liaoyang being a Base Hospital, all 
cases are sent there till destination 
is determined upon. He wrote in 
April that in March, 53,000 men 
passed through the Hospital and 
very wearisome they found it. He 
has sent the following appeal to me 
for translation and begs that it may 
appear in all the English newspapers 
in the country. 

I shall be greatly obliged if you 
will kindly find space for it in your 
paper. Dr. Hayakawa will attend 
to the translation of literary con- 
tributions, when sent in English, if 
any friends are kind enough to respond. 

Believe me, very sincerely yours, 

H. RIDDELL. 


(TRANSLATION OF DR. HAYAKAWA’S 
APPEAL.) 


The war between Russia and Japan 
being one of the greatest the world 
has seen, it is inevitable that we 
should have a multitude of wounded 
and invalid soldiers. The military 
hospital in Manchuria, in which I 
am serving, is always full of them 
and so are the others. No effort 
is spared to meet their physical 
needs and to soothe their bodily 
pain. But there is one very grave 
problem which it is beyond our 
power to solve; I mean the spiritual 
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consolation of these inmates of our 
hospitals in Manchuria. 

Spiritual felicity is a thing one 
naturally longs for even under the 
best of conditions. Is it to be 
wondered at then that these poor 
soldiers, who are confined in hospitals 
ina strange Jand, so far away from 
their dear ones, should yearn for 
something more than drugs or food ? 
In fact, those men become peculiarly 
thoughtful and keenly susceptible to 
religious and moral influences, and 
many of them seem as if their whole 
souls had been suddenly awakened 
by their recent baptism of fire. 

It is exceedingly regrettable that, 
being so far away from our home- 
land, we lack the facilities to meet 
this spiritual demand. Newspapers, 
magazines, phonographs, etc., all fill 
their own place, but still there is a 
gap which we propose to fill by 
publishing two magazines of about 
200 pages each, one of which is to 
be called ‘‘ Consolation for the Sick 
and Wounded,” and the other “‘ The 
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Soldiers’ Companion.”” For materials 
we have applied to prominent men 
of our own nationality in various 
departments, from whom we are 
receiving encouraging answers. 

Now we come to you, our foreign 


friends, asking for literary help in 
this enterprise. To make our needs 
clearer, they are: 

1.—Articles on religious, moral, 


or educational subjects; stories, bi- 
ographies or poems; pictures; pho- 
tographs or other works of art will 
be gratefully accepted. 
2.—Contributions need not be those 
expressly prepared for us; old com- 
positions or clippings will be very 
useful. 
3.—All contributions are to be 
sent to: 
Kwojiro Hayakawa, Army 
Surgeon. 
In charge of Yokosuka Military 
Hospital, 
Kanagawa Prefecture, Japan. 
From whence they will be for- 
warded to me in Manchuria. 


Dr. 


a see KG 


METHODIST CHURCH OF 
CANADA. 


On May 18th at 


ANNUAL MEETING 2.30 p-m. in the 


OF THE nar 
CANADIAN METHOD- Vestry oO the 
IST MISSION Central Taber- 
AND THE JAPAN nacle, Hongo, 


METHODIST CHURCH. 


nual Meeting of the Canadian Me- 
thodist Mission was opened by the 
Rev. A. C. Borden, M.A., D.D. The 
last session closed on May 31st 5.30 
p.m. Mr. Borden being Pro. Tem. 
Superintendant of the Mission presid- 
ed at all the sessions. The Mission 
has.at present 8 members in the field, 


bisston 


Tokyo, the An- - 


Bootes, 


ang eseiodctl in Tokyo and six prefect- 
ures. It is composed of male mis- 
sionaries only, the ladies sent out 
by the Methodist Church in Canada 
being organized into an autonomous 
Mission which also cooperates with 
the Japan Methodist Church. From 
all parts of the work the reports 
were hopeful in tone and most en- 
couraging. Reinforcements of at 
least two married missionaries this 
Fall was promised by the Missionary 
Secretary in Canada. 

The Annual Conference of the 
Japan Methodist Church was opened 
on Tues. May 23rd at 10 a.m. in 
the Methodist Ghanem Azabu, Tokyo. 
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This body is composed of ordained 
ministers in the Church, all Mission- 
aries in the field and a number of 
lay delegates equal in number to 
the minister and missionaries. There 
were this year thirty-four ministerial 
and the same number of lay delegates. 

The Rev. Y. Hiraiwa, pastor of 
the Central Tabernacle, presided and 
upon the morning of the 24th was 
elected by ballot to the Presidential 
Chair again. This is the fifth year 
in succession that Mr. Hiraiwa has 


been honored by election to this 
position. 
The stalwart form and_ kindly 


voice of our greatly beloved pioneer 
Missionary, the Rev. Davidson Mac- 
donald, M.D. were missed from the 
meetings of the Mission and of the 
Conference. As the readers of the 
Evangelist have already seen the 
obituary notices of Dr. Macdonald 
and know of the high esteem in 
which he was held by all who knew 
him we need only state here that a 
Memorial Service was held in the 
Azabu church on Sunday afternoon 
May 28th. This was largely attend- 
ed and many who knew him well 
spoke of his pure, noble, earnest 
character and sterling worth. Several 
of those who during his early years 
in Japan were converted through his 
labors testified of their regard for 
him and also of their indebtedness to 
God for his Christian work. During 
the course of the Conference sessions 
several interesting reminders of Dr. 
Macdonald were met with. One of 
these was the donation of a finely 
carved chair used by him several 
years, to the Japan Methodist Church 
as a chair for the president of the 
conference. Mrs. Ross the President 
and Mrs, Strachan the Secretary of 
the W. M.S. of the Methodist Church 
in Canada were in Japan inspecting 
the work for women and girls so 
they presented the chair on behalf of 
Mrs. Macdonald. The Conference 
expressed its appreciation of this gift 
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and honor conferred on it in a sui- 
table resolution and the President of 
the Conference was instructed to 
write a letter to Mrs. Macdonald who 
is now in Toronto, Canada. Another 
reminder of our departed veteran 
was an incident at the close of a 
service in one of the other Tokyo 
churches. As all the preachers and 
missionaries were expected to be in 
the city during Conference a series of 
special evangelistic services was 
planned so that each of the six 
Tokyo churches of the Japan Metho- 
dist Church had at least special services 
and some had more. At the close of 
one of these meetings a man came up 
to the missionary who had preached 
and enquired if he knew the address 
of Mrs. Macdonald. A reply in the 
affirmative being given the enquirer 
gave his name and address and said 
“Through Dr. Macdonald I was 
converted over twenty years ago. 
Please write to Mrs. Macdonald and. 
tell her that I shall never forget her 
husband, and that I pray for God’s 
grace to be given to her, and that 
my faith is strong and my hope of 
some day meeting Dr. Macdonald 
again is very bright.” Others were 
standing by and immediately another 
stepped up and said that upon such a 
time in such a church he had received 
baptism from Dr. Macdonald. Thus 
though Dr. Macdonatd rests from his 
labors it is evident that he still speaks 
and that his life and work will con- 
tinue to live in the hearts and lives 
of others. 

Among the various committees 
which reported to the conference 
there were two of more than usual im- 
portance. One of these was the Pro- 
perty Committee. Although the 
Japan Methodist Church is practically 
autonomous, directing and superin- 
tending its own work yet it has never 
had any legal organization as such, 
hence no church property has been 
owned or passed over to it. The 
Canadian Methodist Mission has 
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applied to the Goverment of Japan 
for incorporation and that application 
has been granted so the mission now 
becomes a juridical person and can hold 
property for certain uses. Last year 
the Conference appointeda committee 
of five pastors to confer with a com- 
mittee of missionaries in regard to 
the division of property. The report 
of this Joint Committee was to the 
effect that all missionary residences, 
all school properties, and certain 
churches and preaching places be 
held by the “Shadan” of Mis- 
sionaries ; that certain other church 
buildings be held by the Japanese 
Conference as soon as it receives incor- 
paration enabling it to become a 
juridical person; and that as soon as 
any local church not now indepen- 
dent becomes strong enough to pay 
its own running expenses and keep 
up all repairs on the property the 
Missionary “ Shadan” would pass 
over the ownership to the Japanese 
church. According to the action of 
this committee the Japan Methodist 
Church has now some sixteen church 
buildings which it may take over and 
probably by the time it receives in- 
corporation others will be ready to 
enter the Japanese organization as 
there has been a very encouraging 
-progress in the direction of self- 
support of late. One other com- 
mittee was also a Joint Committee of 
Japanese pastors and missionaries 
appointed to discuss educational work, 
the status of the Central Tabernacle 
and other matters. In re. educational 
work the committee reported that they 
did not deem it advisable to take up 
the work of the Azabu School until 
something more definite is decided in 
regard to the probability of Methodist 
Union. As to the Central Tabernacle 
it was decided to recommend that the 
work hitherto carried on in the 
Central Tabernacle under two heads 
as evangelistic and church work, (the 
former directed and supervised by 
the Mission only, and the latter by 
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the church) be unified by placing the 
Central Tabernacle under the Japan- 
ese Conference which will station any 
member of the Conference either 
native or foreigner there as is deemed 
best. This important change in the 
status of the Tabernacle originated 
in a recommendation from the Mis- 
sion. Thus in these two important 
matters of property ownership and 
the status of the Tabernacle the 
Japanese and foreign missionaries 
were found to be in full and hearty 
accord, 

The report of the Statistical Com- 
mittee showed that there had been 
279 baptisms during the year. This 
is an increase of 21 over the number 
of baptisms last year. Of those 
baptized 127 were men, III women 
and 41 children or 238 adults and the 
remainder, under 12 full years of age. 
The total membership of the church 
is 2,965. The givings of the mem- 
bers was yen 6,474.92 an increase of 
yen 212.20 over the givings reported 
last year. In the Sunday Schools 
there are 3,222 children being an in- 
crease of 51. 

The Preachers’ Aid Fund report 
showed a fair balance on hand after 
making various disbursements during 
the year. A discussion as to the 
necessity of raising a certain endow- 
ment which should be invested and 
only the interest there of used for the 
relief of sickness or distress among 
preachers and their families led to the 
appointing of a special committee to 
investigate and bring in some recom- 
mendation next year. 

On Saturday morning May 24th a 
number of Fraternal Delegates re- 
presenting a large number of Chris- 
tian churches and various societies 
allied in the general work of evangel- 
izing relieving, uplifting and helping 
humanity were received. The heart- 
felt sympathy and deep interest felt 
by the members of various branches 
of the Christian Army:+make these 
exchanges of Fraternal Delegates a 
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very pleasing and profitable feature 
of the annual meeting and show that 
there is a real unity of spirit and 
purpose. No less than ten were 
received and the addresses of some 
of them were fresh, profitable and 
inspiring. 

Taking the Conference as a whole 
the following might be summed up 
as the striking points or features 
which characterized the meeting :— 
harmony and unity of purpose, there 
being no suspicion of discord or 
discrimination as between Japanese 
and foreign workers; thankfulness 
and rejoicing because of the progress 
and success of the past; a_ well- 
grounded hopefulness because of the 


brightness of the outlook for the’ 
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future, from nearly all parts of the 
work the reports were very encourag- 
ine. 

Your correspondent humbly sub- 
mits that even tho’ missionaries may 
be as stupid as was implied by an 
editorial writer in the columus of a 
Yokohama daily paper some months 
ago—he expressed susprise that mis- 
sionaries should be at all hopeful in 
regard to the outlook of Christianity 
in Japan in view of the war—yet 
surely intelligent, active Japanese 
pastors must be supposed to know 
something of the mind of the people 
and of the general attitude toward 
Christianty. 

COMMITTEE. 


July 7th, 1905. 


1). as. C. 


Mr. S. Ebara, after a trip to Man- 
churia, to study the actual condition 
of the army work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, gave 
his personal view in the following 
interview which originally appeared 
in the Tokyo Asahi. 

Up to the present time the tent 


work has been opened at five places : . 


(Hoojo) Yungling 
(Eiryo), Liaoyang, Yingkow and 
Tairen. It is expected that Mukden 
and Port Arthur will, in addition, be 
opened very soon. Following on the 
advance of the fighting line other 
places will probably be opened from 
time to time. Before I had seen the 
work of the Y.M.C.A. Army Depart- 
ment, meeting Lieut.-General Murata 
in Antung on the occasion of the 
celebration of the great naval victory, 
I was informed that the Y.M.C.A. 
Army Dept. was doing splendid work 
and that those engaged in the work 
are extremely earnest and diligent. 


Fengwancheng 


TA. Wotes 


Myself having had no first hand 
knowledge of the actual field work 
of this organization, I entertained 
some anxiety lest actual observation 
should prove that the General’s praise 
was excessive. 

In Fengwancheng I first visited 
the Y.M.C.A. Two large kettles 
occupied a conspicuous position ; the 
one was used for heating water for 
laundry purposes and the other 
formed part of a contrivance for 
killing vermin by steam. Soap is 
supplied to those doing washing. 
Inside the building there are benches, 
razors, clippers and other barber’s 
implements for the free use of the 
soldiers. Besides these there are 
newspapers, magazines, gramophones, 
Japanese games, etc., for the amuse- 
ment of visitors. It is worthy of note 
as indicating the soldier’s standard 
of morality that magazines and books 
freely loaned to them are read and 
returned with remarkable faithfulness. 
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In another room stationery supplies 
are available for the free use of 
soldiers, and if any of the men are 
unable to write, their letters are 
written for them. Those who pass 
through these stations either toward 
the front or homeward are exceed- 
ingly eager to enjoy the opportunities 
which the workers seek to pro- 
vide for phonograph and_ other 
entertainments. 

Yungling, eight days’ journey north 
from Fengwancheng, is now the loca- 
tion of a tent that can contain four 
hundred men. The main features of 
the work here are similar to those at 
Fengwancheng. This place being 
undeveloped and lacking accommoda- 
tion, a bath is provided for the use 
of soldiers; consequently they feel 
very muchas if they were at home. 
The highest officers are extremely 
appreciative of this kind of work. 

Coming to Liaoyang, there I found 
a Russian built house set apart, 
through the kindness of the military 
authorities, for this work. Here, 
again, the general features of the 
work are the same as at Fengwan- 
cheng and at Yungling. A_ pro- 
minent special feature is an excep- 
tionally good musician, who plays 
the satsuma biwa, mandolin, and 
violin as well as singing songs. The 
recreation so provided forms the only 
break in the monotony of the soldier’s 
life. 

Again in Yingkow I found the 
same general plan as at other places, 
and in Tairen noted especially the 
spiritual instruction given during one 
hour everyday, and in addition 
through the medium of a_ special 


meeting for Christian soldiers on 
Sunday evening. 
The above-mentioned are the 


places at present open and in opera- 
tion, while Mukden is now about to 
be opened. In Port Arthur, also, 
preparations for the work are being 
made. I introduced one of the 
army secretaries to. Lieut.-General 
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Tjichi, who kindly gave his patronage 
to the work and consented to loan 
the temporary church building of the 
Russian church. In the roof of the 
Russian church and ia the roof of this 
building were two large shell holes 
and all the windows had been broken 
by the heavy cannonading, but the 
material necessary for repairs are 
provided by the military authorities 
and the work is going on rapidly, so 
that it is expected that the opening 
will take place very soon. 

On the whole, the tent work, 
despite lack of experience and scarcity 
of funds, has proved everywhere 
very successful, and those who are 
engaged in the work are labouring 
hard to the satisfaction of all concern- 
ed. 

Never more than three secretaries 
working in one place, their diligence 
and efficiency is beyond my expecta- 
tion. I cannot conclude without 
gratefully mentioning the admirable 
helpfulness of the American Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries. I may here only refer 
to Mr. Hibbard at Fengwancheng, 
and Messrs. Phelps and Dunlop at 
Yingkow. All co-operate effectively 
with the Japanese secretaries. It is 
worth adding that, for example, 
nothing pertaining to the comfort of 
the soldiers is too insignificant to re- 
ceive the personal, careful attention of 


Mr. Hibbard. 


SALVATION ARMY SELF 
DENIAL WEEK. 


It may be of to interest our friends 
and regular readers of the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelist” to know that in connection 
with our Week of Prayer and Self 
Denial we raised the sum of yen 
2,100. This effort as you may be 
aware is an annual one and is con 
ducted in every part of the world 
where the Salvation Army is operating 
and is devoted to the extension of 
our Missionary and Social operations 
in different parts of the world, Up- 
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ward of £100,000 is raised each year 
throughout the Army. In connection 
with the recent effort in England the 
splendid sum of £6,000 was raised. 
The amount raised in Japan appears 
very insignificant compared with the 
great sums raised in other countries. 
Those however acquainted with the 
circumstances here will, in spite of the 
smallness of the sum, I am sure consid- 
er that it is very encouraging, es- 
pecially as the greater part of it is 
raised in small amounts from poor 
contributors and is the result of real 
and definite self-denial. 

This year in consequence of the 
war, instead of the proceeds being 
devoted to the usual purpose, General 
Booth agreed to its being devoted to 
the relief of widows and orphans of 
soldiers who have fallen in the war. 

The sum indicated above is the 
largest sum that has been raised in 
connection with our Self Denial 
Week here. The largest amount 
previously was yen 1,910 raised in 
1902. The object this year was of 
course particularly worthy and cal- 
culated to appeal to many who would 
not ordinarily feel any interest in such 
an effort, on the other hand how- 
ever since the outbreak of the war, 
there has been continuous demand 
for the same or other equally benevol- 
ent objects besides the constant 
exactions in other directions has 
lessened the ability to assist such an 
effort whatever may have been the 
interest, or..cesiveme Wc. therefore 
consider that the result is encourag- 
ing. It is also a practical evidence 
of the earnest desire of those par- 
ticipating in it to share the sorrow 
and suffering of the bereaved ones. 

The disbursement of the amount 
was a source of some concern to us, 
The fact of its being the usual of 
self-denial and the result of small 
gifts froma very large number of 
persons, gave it in our estimation 
greater importance than is indicated 
by the amount. In deciding its 
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disposal we therefore secured the 
advice and assistance of three of 
our friends. Mr. Shimada of the 
“ Mainichi” Mr. Tokutomi of the 
“ Kokumin” and Mr. Tomioka of 
the Home Dept. With the assist- 
ance and approval of these friends a 
list was prepared and the amount 
distributed among thirty eight soc- 
ieties in different parts of the Empire 
for disposal in assisting those for 
whom it was especially intended. 
We think that by this means the 
end desired will be secured and thi 
method is also likely to give satiss 
faction to the largest number o- 
contributors. £ 

I should also like to take this 
opportunity of thanking all our friends 
who have assisted us in any way in 
connection with this effort. 

Henry BuLiarp. 


CHURCH QUESTIONS FOR 
THE TIMES. 


Question.—It seems some members 
of the staff of the Fukuin Shimpo 
insist that it is better for the foreign 
missionaries to return. What about 
this opinion? Is it not anti-foreign? 

Answer.—Some time ago a certain 
missionary called on one of the 
editors. He spoke of the difficulties 
of the missionary’s work, set forth 
many complaints, and desired a frank 
expression of opinion. The editor, 
speaking as a friend, referred first to 
these difficulties. The purport of 
what he said was as follows :— 

“Tt is not that the Japanese dislike 
foreigners, but it is difficult for mis- 
sionaries to direct the Japanese as 
they .did in former times. Indeed 
there are very few missionaries who 
can preach or lecture acceptably. 
They are losing their right to be 
guides in Spiritual affairs. The rea 
son for this is that the iearning of the 
people in general has advanced. 
Commonplaces are not valued. It is 
the same in schools and in everything 
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else. Formerly it was sufficient to 
be a foreigner to be looked up to; 
now it is by no means so. If there 
be no real ability the foreigner is 


nothing. Foreigners and Japanese 
have come to stand on the same 
plane. A consideration of the 


universities will show how matters 
stand. Taking a foreigner and a 
Japanese of equal ability, the latter, 
being acquainted with everything, 
and being at home in the language, 
is bound to have greater success. 
There is no reason why there 
should be an exception to this rule in 
religious matters. 

The many missionaries who but 
yesterday were powers in the coun- 
try, are to-day without power; so, 
being unable to do their work they 
are in distress and are indeed to be 
" pitied. 

Missionaries have the appearance 
of being merely contractors for 
evangelistic work, or cashiers in a 
bank, or overseers of sub-contractors. 
They themselves do little evangelistic 
work, and the result is that they 
entrust it to others while they report 
the results to the home-land. All of 
them can hardly be said to do thus, 
but doubtless many are. 

There are some who, by teaching 
english, conducting cooking classes, 
and the like, have considerable suc- 
cess. But, though as superin- 
tendents of building, keepers of 
‘books, and writers of reports, there 
may be no fault to be found with 
them, there are few indeed who are 
powers in evangelistic work. 

At any rate it is hard for mis- 
sionaries to do evangelistic work in 
Japan. It is like making water run 
up hill, and their condition is a pitia- 
ble one indeed. Among them there 
are some for whom it would be well 
to stay in the country and work all 
their lives. But so far as can be seen, 
on account of the conditions above 
mentioned, many of them are in a 
most unenviable condition. It works 
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harm to them spiritually ; it does not 
conduce to faith ; it involves a waste- 
ful use of men. For these reasons 
not a few think that it would be 
wiser for many of the missionaries to 
return to their home-lands and to the 
work that they can do well. A man 
like you, my friend, is one of these. 
Looking at the matter as a friend, in 
America you can make progress, you 
can work with satisfaction, and I feel 
exceedingly sorry to see you beating 
the air in such a place as this. 

It would seem that any one hear- 
ing this would take it kindly ; but in 
some way or other, misunderstand- 
ing arose and it seems that it came to 
be spread abroad that the editor is a 
kind of champion driver-out of for- 
eigners (sha-in wa tin uchi-harai no 
champion de 70 aru ka no gotoku ni 
“i-furasu so da). This resulted in 
their getting in a nervous state, fall- 
ing into various perplexities, and so 
being in a worse condition than be- 
fore. 

Question.—But though the sand 
on the sea shore fails, the coming over 
of missionaries will not fall away. 
They have now passed through the 
period of self-sacrifice, and are com- 
ing into the period of business. 
There is no denying that the evils of 
this condition are extreme. Sooner 
or later a great reform in missionary’ 
methods must be brought about, but, 
for the time being it is important to 
make the best of the present condi- 
tions. What then should be done 
first ? 

Answer.—The question is a_per- 
tinent one. In view of the benev- 
olence of foreign Christians in send- 
ing missionaries it is our duty to 
study the matter earnestly. 

Considering the question in this 
spirit I should say that the mis- 
sionary must stop being a sort of 
contractor, and each one must do 
direct evangelistic work. He should 
stop employing under-workers of 
doubtful character and should stand 
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himself in the line of battle. This is 
the most straightforward way. 

It will come about that one who 
does nothing will be unable to hold 
up his. head as a missionary ; and 
that by the law of natural selection 
the unfit will be eliminated: Beyond 
expectation men of ability may be 
produced, and it is not impossible 
that a saint like Xavier may appear. 

If the help of the Japanese is desired 
it would be much better for the mis- 
sionary Boards to employ them 
directly. 

The very worst feature of the pre- 
sent system is the method of saving 
souls through under-workers (sheta- 
shoku) To speak strongly, this is like 
the employment of slaves which ends 
in the corruption of the master. The 
present method is the spiritual suicide 
of the missionary ; indeed there are 
now many at the point of death. 

Just look at the libraries of the 
missionaries. Since they are not 
enduring the painful struggles of 
direct evangelistic work their intel- 
lectual stimulus is little. (And this 
is shown by the absence of such 
books as would be necessary for such 
a struggle.] Valuable young men, 
full of hope, come to Japan to end as 
intellectual idlers. We are, of 
course, thankful for brilliant excep- 
tions, but this is the rule. 

Missionaries lay the blame on the 
climate, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
due to evil methods. If missionaries 
would go forward themselves, as- 
sociate closely with the people, 
discuss with them in their meetings, 
help the doubters, and thus put forth 
their powers directly, it would be 
like climbing a high mountain, breath- 
ing the invigorating air, and gaining 
strength thereby. This is the one 
method for reviving the missionaries. 
There may be other methods, but 
this is of the most urgent importance. 

Fukuin Shimps, 
June '22, 1905. 
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NOTES. 


Of the three one-man organs re- 
ferred to in a former Summary Mtr. 
Ebina Danjo’s Shinjin is by far the 
best sustainéd and the most readable 
magazine. Mr. Matsumura Kaiseki, 
after writing in a very pessimistic 
tone respecting the policy of the 
Japanese Government last July, 
gave notice that the issue of his 
magazine would cease during the 
remaining months of the year. Mr. 
Uchimura Kanzo’s views are perhaps 
too peculiar to allow of his having 
many followers. But his publication, 
the Seisho no Kenkyu, still appears 
once a month. One of the chief 
attractions of the periodical, we are 
told, is the short, pithy observations 
on various religious topics with 
which each number of the Seisho no 
Kenky% opens. We furnish a few 
specimens taken from a recent num- 
ber. “Times. andthe. Heart’ 7)4s 
the title of one of the paragraphs, 
and here is what Mr. Uchimura 
Kanzo says on this: “ The faith of 
a Christian is faith in the past, in 
Christ crucified. Hiss love is love for 
existing fellowmen, that is, it is con- 


nected with the present. His hope 
is hope of heaven’s bliss. It looks 
forward to the future. Thus the 


heart of a Christian has its fixed 
attitude to time past, time present 
and time future.’ The next subject : 
is “ Religion and Philosophy.” On 
this Mr. Uchimura writes: ‘“‘Tosee 
God as He is in Himself—this is 
religion. To view Him in man and 
nature—this is philosophy. To look 
up, is religion; to look down, is 
philosophy. We can see God every- 
where, both in the earth beneath and 
the heaven above.’ Mr. Uchimura 
preaches the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance in another paragraph entitled 
Muteikd-Shugi no Shorei, “The Vic- 
tory won by the non-resistance 
Principal.” Japan Mail. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


We would call special attenticn to 
some of the recent publications of the 
Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo: 
—Dening’s series of “ Japan in Days 
of Yore”’ is continued by the issue of 
No. IV, or Part IL of the “ Life of 
Miyamoto Musashi,” which is.noticed 
on another page of this issue (price, 
60 sen). “ The Literary Study of the 
Bible” is a rather pretentious title, 
because it suggests the work of 
Moulton and others. But the book 
isan excellent selection of the most 
interesting and instructive Biblical 
passages from a literary point of 
view. It is the work of Rev. Henry 
B. Schwartz, of the M. E. Mission ; 
and it will be especially useful in 
English Bible classes (price 40 sen). 
Fukuin to Hkisha no Shokumu is the 
title of a translation of Sir Robert 
Anderson’s. “ The Gospel and Its 
Ministry ” by Rev. A. B. Hutchinson 
(C. M_S.), of Fukuoka. It is a book 
of over 309 pages and sells for 60 
sen :cloth) and 50 sen (paper). It 
ought to be of practical and spiritual 
benefit to evangelists and other 
Christian workers.  Seisho Chiri 
(Biblical Geography) is the title of a 
very useful book by Miss A. M. 
Kammerer (Evan. Asso.), of Tokyo, 


and F. Miyake. It is based on 
Dr. Hurlbut’s “‘ Manual of Biblical 
Geography’ and deserves a wide 


sale (price 40 sen). 

The Sanseidd has just published a 
book which will be welcomed by 
English teachers. It consists of 
*“« Short Stories” for composition and 
conversation, with explanatory foot- 
notes, and an appendix of common 
errors in composition, spelling and 
pronunciation. It is the work of 
Prof. Dr. Havilland, of the Higher 
Normal School, Tokyo; and it sells 
for 30 sen. ‘ 
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THE GOSPEL OF MARK WITH 
ANNOTATIONS. 


The Tract Society has just publish- 
ed he third edition of this book. 
The first edition was published ten 
years ago, the annotations being based 
on those used by the Scotch Bible 
Society in China. The present edition 
is revised throughout. It contains 
140 small pages, of which 12 are 
given up to am introduction to the 
Gospel and an outline of Christian 
doctrine, largely in the words of 
Scripture. The body of the book 
contains the text, divided up into 
short sections according to subject, 
and annotations which meet one who 
reads the Gospel for the first time. 

What is needed now is a similar 
edition of one of the doctrinal books of 
the New Testament. A soldier who 
had read the Gospel of Mark carefully 
while in a hospital said he knew that 
much about the facts and wanted to 
know what he must do next. 

The Tract Society has now pub- 
lished a cheaper edition of this book 
in tract form, at six sen a copy with 
the usual reduction on tracts. 


F. MM. 


Mr. Masuji Miyagawa, a graduate 
of the Law College of the Imperial 
University, having passed an examina- 
tion for a Master's degree at the 


‘Indiana State University, has been 


made an attorney-at-law in the Unit- 
ed States and admitted to the bar in 
the Federal Courts.. This is the first 
Japanese who has become entitled 
to appear in the Federal Court in 
America. Japan Times. 
Special attention is called to the 


advertizement of Mr. Matsuda’s Sum- 
mer school at Karuizawa. 
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PERSONALS. 


Miss Touise R. Loomis, daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. Henry Loomis, of 
Yokohama, has been elected Warden 
of Sagi College, the women’s depart- 
ment of Cornell University, N. Y. State. 
ARRIVAL. 

Yokohama, June 24th, per S. S. 
“Mongolia,” Rev). BY Hail, DD. 
and wife (Cumb. Pres.), and Miss 
M.-B. Gaines (M. E. Church, South), 
returning from furlough, Dr. Hail 
was honored by election as Modera- 
tor of the recent General Assembly 
of the Cumb. Pres. Church in the 
United States America. 

DEPARTURES. 

Vokohama, June 25th, -per S73. 
fkorea,. Rev. “HesBs Senwartz and 
family (Meth. Epis.), of Kagoshima, 
on furlough. 

Yokohama, *fuly (th, #perts. S. 
“Sachsen,” Prof. W. D. Root (Young 
Men’s Christian Association English 
teacher), Tokyo, for home via Europe. 
His address will be Teacher’s College, 
Columbia Union, New York City. 

Yokohama, June 30th, per S. S. 
“Empress of India,” Rev. H. I. Ben- 
nett (Cong.), of Okayama, and Miss 
Zc. W.) Jones (Pxess)) of Osaka, to 
attend their wedding; Miss L. M. 
Deacon (Can. Meth.), of Kofu ; Miss 
C. J. Neely (Amer. Epis.), of Mae- 
bashi ; Rev. E. R. Fulkerson (Meth.), 
of Nagasaki; Mrs. G. A. Ross and 
Mrsv EHocS. “Strachan, tof- the san. 
Meth. Women’s Miss Socy, returning 
from a visit to inspect mission work ; 
Miss E. R. Scidmore, author of 
“ Jinrikisha Days in Japan’; and 

it; Wibbard, YaM, Cra: @Enolish 
teacher at Takamatsu on a vacation 
trip. 

Yokohama, July 8th, per S. S. 
“Minnesota,” Rev. F. S. Curtis and 
family (Pres.), of Kyoto, on furlough, 

BIRTH. 
_ On July 6th, to Rev. and Mrs. 
D. Norman (Can. Meth.), of Nagano, 
a son. 
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Welcome, Sunvise Ringdom. 


Tune, “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 


By CHarites Herspert Morcan. 


Welcome, Sunrise Kingdom, 
Turning from the night, 

Follow Christ the Leader, 
Marching into light. 

Land of peerless mountain, 
Sea-girt, blossom-starred, 

Long you dwelt in darkness, 
Fast, your gates were barred. 


* 
Chorus : 


Welcome, Sunrise Kingdom, 
Turning from the night, 

Follow Christ the Leader, 
Marching into Light. 


Slowly grows the -morning, 

Fed by gospel flame ; 
Dawns in hut and palace 

Knowledge of Christ’s name; 
Comes the modern era, 

Love of God and man; 
Die the outworn ages, 

Lives the new Japan. 


Lo, the nation’s treaties 

Bind with Western powers; 
Shine her arms heroic 

Where the war-cloud lowers. 
Tokens of the Spirit 

Point to brightest noon ; 
Christian Sunrise Kingdom, 

You are coming soon! 


IVoman’s Misstonary Friend. 
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VACATION NOTES. 


[The editor spent a few weeks of 
the summer in the northern part of 
the main island and in the Hokkaido, 
and he now takes the opportunity 
to put down a few notes of the 
“ points” which impressed him. } 


MORIOKA. 


This is the capital of Iwate Prefect- 
ure, and thus the center of a very 
large field. The Greek Church en- 
tered this section quite early, and 
has been rather influential, but seems 
to be waning in power. ‘The only 
Protestant missionaries living in the 
province are Rev. and Mrs. Wm. 
Axling (Bapt.) and Miss Mary Deyo 
(Dutch Ref.), editor of “ Council 
News”. She will move elsewhere 
before long, as the Dutch Reformed 
work in northern Japan has been 
transferred to the German Reformed 
Mission; and the latter will send 
to Morioka one of the families now 
residing in Sendai. The work in 
this section of the country is now 
unusually encouraging and should 
be pushed with the utmost vigor. 
Two interesting incidents of that 
work are related by Mr. Axling in 
Gleanings, as follows :— 


Ten years of work without a known convert, 
has been the record at Tsuchizawa. But now 
there are some most earnest inquirers. One 
of these has such a deep sense of the awful 
sinfulness of sin and such a hunger after the 
true God as one rarely sces in a life time. 
The first verse of the Forty-Second Psalm 
has a new meaning to me now, after spending 
a good part of a night trying to lead this 
dear fellow into the light and seeing him 
literally drink in the Gospel as one who had 
long been parched and thirsty. 

At Tono the work continues to be most 
interesting and hopeful. Here many are 
earnestly inquiring. One man who had the 
reputation of being one of the worst sake 
(liquor) drinkers in ‘T6n6, and has long wanted 
to free himself from this slavery, has had 
what seems to be a real old fashioned ex- 
perience and conversion. I shall never forget 
the light ‘that shone in his face as he told 
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me how he had tried Buddhism and Shintoism 
but neither delivered him from the sake chains 
nor gave him peace; but Christ has done both. 
Now people are watching him and saying; 
“Well, if Vaso (Christianity) can make a 
man out of that man, it can do anything.” 


HAKODATE., 


As this is the place where the 
work of the Greek Church was 
practically begun by Bishop Nicolai 
while he was connected with the 
Russian Consular service, that body 
is rather influential The Roman 
Catholic Church, too, has a well- 
established work. Of the Protestant 
missions, the Church Missionary So- 
ciety has the largest force, as Hako- 
date is the business center of its 
Hokkaido work. Bishop Fyson has 
his home there; Rev. D. M. Lang, 
Mission Treasurer, also lives there ; 
Dr. Colborne has his hospital there ; 
and several ladies carry on there a 
great variety of work. The Metho- 
dists have one family, that of Rev. 
C. N. Bertels, who was formerly 
an English teacher there, and three 
single ladies, the Misses Hampton, 
Dickerson and Singer, who are con- 
nected with the flourishing girls’ 
school known as the I-ai Jo Gakko. 
It was at the evening service of the 
Methodist Church that we first heard 
the hymn which, by the kindness 
of Miss Singer, we are able to re- 
produce on the preceding page. It 
is worthy: of general use. The 
Congregational Church is independent 
of connection with the mission, but 
has the benefit of the labors of an 
American lady, formerly Miss Clara 
L. Brown, of Niigata, now wife of 
the pastor, Mr. Nagasaka. Mr. C. 
Howard Ross, a Baptist young man, 
who has been English teacher in the 
Middle School and the Commercial 
School for a year, is very active 
in Christian work. One result of his 
labors and those of Mr. Bertels, 
who preceded him, may be seen in 
the organization of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 
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A- TRAPPIST MONASTERY. 


Just a little out of Hakodate Bay 
is a Trappist monastery, situated on 
a slight elevation with a fine outlook 
upon the Tsugaru Straits. This 
monastery was founded in 1896 and 
contains 6 French, 1 Italian and 4 
Dutch priests, besides 14 Japanese, 
whose exact status was not ascertained, 
as the visit was too short for many 
inquiries. - Some of the Japanese 
were evidently acolytes: but .others, 
who had families in their homes a 
short distance away, seemed to be 
only employees, who were apparent- 
ly Catholics but’ not under vows. 
The land of these Trappists covers 
about 600,000 ¢suba (500 acres) and is 
well cultivated, not merely by hand 
but also with the best modern agricul- 
tural implements. There are about 40 
cows; and the milk and butter fur- 
nished there are delicious. The 
attentions and_ hospitality of the 
monks, with whom the Japanese 
language was the vehicle of com- 
munication, were most generous. 
One interesting book contained views 
of the Trappist monasteries in various 
parts of the globe: another, still 
more interesting, was a magnificent 
volume of the Psalms in Latin, ar- 
ranged for chanting. On the high- 
est point of the Trappist domains 
is an iron image ofthe Virgin Mary 
with the Child Jesus in her arms; 
and near that is an enclosure which 
looks like a graveyard. but is a place 
of prayer. Itis only in prayer that 
the Trappists are expected to speak 
out loud, as silence is an important 
feature of their vow. 

The devotion and unselfish spirit 
of the Trappist. monks made a deep 
impression upon the visitors. 

It would have been interesting to 
visit also the Trappist nunnery, near 
Hakodate in another direction: but 
time did not permit. 
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OTARU. 


This place has a great future before 
it. It has gained.140 per cent in 7 
years; and is still growing so fast 
that the population can only be 
estimated,—at about 80,000, And 
all this is in spite of the fact that it 
has suffered severely from sweeping 
conflagrations. But improvements 
follow each destruction. Another 
very important improvement is the 
breakwater, which will give Otaru 
one of the best harbors in the country. 
And the return of Saghalien to Japan 
is said to ‘‘mean millions”’ to Otaru, 
which will soon outstrip Hakodate 
and be the largest city in Hokkaido. 

There is a good beginning of 
Christian work in Otaru. For some 
time Miss Rose, Presbyterian, was 
the only missionary there; then the 
Church Missionary Society sent a 
family ; and more recently Rev. T. 
FE. Schumaker and family (Baptist) 
have settled in that place. There is 
also a Methodist Church, as well as 
talk of sending a missionary there. 
As an open port of great promise. 
Otaru will enjoy material prosperity 
and will naturally be a haunt of 
wickedness ; therefore, it is essential 
that the forces which make for right- 
eousness should be strengthened, 


SAPPORO. 


This is an old, well-established, 
well-known place, a “fiat city,” 
founded in 1870 to be the centre of the 
work of the Kaitakushi (Colonization 
Commission). It is now the capital 
of the Territory of Hokkaido, and, 
as such, will always be an important 
place ; but there seems no prospect of 
great growth. The Agricultural 
College,* which has sent out so many 
men prominent in educational and 
religious circles, and other public and 
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keep it the educational center of the 
Hokkaido. There are several mis- 
sionaries (Congregational, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Presbyterian); and the 
Christian churches are in a good condi- 
tion. It is fortunate that Sapporo 
has a name, not only for its beer, but 
also for its band of earnest, stalwart 
believers who have gone out from its 
strong Christian influences. 


PIRATORI—THE AINU. 


The objective of the editor’s sum- 
mer outing was the large Ainu 
settlement at Piratori. It is not easy 
of access; so that a visit to it would 
be rather rough on ladies, unless they 
are hardened to long rides in a poor 
basha on poor roads. The distance 
to be covered by basha is 30 miles 
each way; and it is more comfort- 
able to divide each trip into two and 
rest one night en route both ways. 
As the editor’s colleague and com- 
panion on the trip remarked, “ That 
is going by easy stages, and by 
uneasy stages”! “Thence they 
proceed six [77] parasangs to—.” 
That is to say, it is almost 6 1 to 
Mukawa, which is the best stopping 
place between Numanohata Station 
and Piratori. 

At Piratori there is only one 
missionary, Miss E. M. Bryant, of 
the Church Missionary Society. She 
has lived there for 9 or I0 years, 
all alone, laboring devotedly and 
unselfishly for the uplifting and 
improvement of the down-trodden, 
doomed and by no means cleanly 
people, known as the Ainu. She is 
30 miles from the railroad, 15 
miles from telegraphic communica- 
tion, but has daily mails. She takes 
it all asa matter of course; but her 
visitors were impressed with the 
heroism of her lonely humdrum 
routine. And there are, as usual, 
compensations, in God’s wisdom, of 
various kinds. Good fruits, vegetables 
and game abound in their season; 
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pleasant and lasting friendships are 
formed ; the signs of improvement in 
many ways are evident; and victories 
over sin, as well as conversions to 
Christ as Lord, are most encouraging 
features of the work in Piratori 
among the Ainu. 

Miss Bryant seems to be dearly 
beloved by the Ainu, who can not 
help loving her, if for no other reason 
than because she loves them and 
gives herself for them. She is always 
going about doing good in every 
possible way and helping them 
materially, physically, mentally and 
spiritually. She herself stated that 
the sociological and philanthropic 
ministrations must accompany spir- 
itual instruction. Therefore, we 
were not surprised to hear of her 
preparing medicine and making soup 
for a sick child and teaching a Japan- 
ese woman how to make red currant 
jam! She evidently considers it a 
Christian duty, not merely to prepare 
for a better life in eternity, but also 
to make the present life the best 
possible during its short span. And, 
as we walked up and down the 
village with her, and saw the joy 
light up the faces, especially of the 
women, when she lovingly greeted 
them or put her arm about them or 
entered their dingy and dirty huts, 
we were delighted to see tokens of 
appreciations of her unselfish, heroic 
service. 

Our “notes”? on the Ainu would 
be much more extensive if we had 
not obtained a promise from Miss 
Bryant of something about her work 
for the Evancruisr. On that ac- 
count, our further comments are 
limited and’rather miscellaneous. We 
were, of course strongly impressed 
with the dirt and accompanying 
unpleasant odors. As our readers 
are well aware, the Ainus are afflict- 
ed with a kind of epidemic hydro- 
phobia, by which they have great 
aversion to the application of water 
to person or apparel. Therefore, 
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Miss Bryant’s free bath house is by 
no means crowded. On the other 
hand, they have a great liking for 
bears, kill and feast on the old ones, 
catch and keep the young ones as 
pets until they are otherwise avail- 
able. There are now two cubs in the 
village; and they are as tame as 
dogs.—All the Ainus in that village 
have been given the oné family name 
of Hiramura, to which is attached 
the Ainu name. The given name is 
often chosen for its euphony, as in 
the case of ‘ Samaria” or “ Mesopo- 
tamia.”—The school at Piratori con- 
tains 65 Ainus and 38 Japanese, in 
separate rooms.— Dances by the 
Ainu women were very interesting, 
but difficult to describe. They 
consisted of the usual genuflections 
and gyrations, accompanied by chants 
and the clapping of hands. One, 
called the “ bird dance’, represented 
various movements of the flying 
creatures. Another very cleverly 
represented a rat stealing grain out 
of a pail and then caught by the 
rest of the crowd. This exhibition, 
given by fifteen women, cost three 
yen, or twenty sen per head. 

We could not escape wondering 
who the Ainu were. Prof. Starr, of 
the University of Chicago, from the 
point of view of the anthropologist, 
states that ‘‘they are surely a white 
people, not a yellow;” and that 
‘here we find a white race that has 
struggled and lost.” Their features, 
especially the eyes, seem more 
Caucasian than Mongolian. Miss 
Bryant, however, thinks that their 
features are more Tartar. Whatever 
the Ainu were, they are now a 
subjected people, slaves of appetite 
and doomed to extinction, 


HOKKAIDO, 


Inasmuch as we merely skirteda 
very small portion of the Hokkaido, 
it may be presumptuons to indulge in 
generalizations concerning the whole. 
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But from even the little which we 
saw of that island, we were profound- 
ly impressed with its potentialities. 
Of course, its severely cold climate 
acts as a deterrent against extensive 
immigration. But, as modern meth- 
ods of mitigating the Arctic rigors 
are introduced, the increasing possibi- 
lities of development there will draw 
settlers. The extension of railway 
service is gradually “ opening up” 
new districts of fine land. If the 
authorities would only take some 
special measures again to “boom” 
the Hokkaido, it would not be difficult 
to relieve the crowded sections of 
Japan of their congestion. With the 
acquisition of Saghalien and closer 
relations with Korea, Vladivostock, 
and other portions of Siberia, the 
Hokkaido assumes more importance, 
and will undoubtedly gain much in 
the post-bellum development of Japan. 


SENDAI. 


So much has been written and is 
therefore known about Sendai, that 
our notes are very brief. The 
“ newest ”’ features of Christian work 
there are the fine buildings of the. 
Miyagi Jo Gakko and the Tohoku 
Gakuin, which are well constructed 
and well arranged. The relations 
between the Japanese and the for- 


elgners continue most cordial in 
Sendai, which ranks among the 
highest in that line in the whole 
empire. Christian work is very 


encouraging ; Buddhist work is also 
prosperous; and this shows that, in 
spite or on account, of the war, there 
is a renewed interest in religious 
matters. A visit to Matsushima and 
Zuigwanji, where the ancestral tablets 
of the Date family are kept, was a 
reminder of the famous Christian 
Date Masamune, who sent an em- 
bassy to the Pope in the 16th century.* 


* The frontispiece this month represents his 
image which is enshrined in that temple. 
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SUNDRIES. 


The owner of a silver mine not 
far from the railway line between 
Hakodate and Otaru is a former 
Doshisha student, and, although not 
a professing Christian, carries out 
Christian ideals in his life and 
business. The manager of a mag- 
nesium mine has recently become a 
Christian and is carrying on a work 
on his own responsibility in his 
community. 


MORAL. 


One deep impression made by 
this flying trip is two-fold. One 
side of it is that Christianity has 
penetrated to all sections of this 
country, uttermost and innermost, and 
is everywhere a powerful influence 
for righteousness of individual and 
nation. The other side is that Japan 
is larger, and capable of more 
development, than we imagined ; that 
there remains a large extent of land 
to be occupied, not only materially 
but also spiritually; and that the 
future of Japan will be marvelous. 
For what has been done we give 
praise ; for what is yet to be done we 
have only prayer. 


An interesting investigation has 
lately been made by Mr. Kan-ichiro 
Fukai, Director of the Fourth Middle 
School of Tokyo Prefecture, concern- 
ing the abilities and conduct of the 
lads in his school. According to Mr. 
Fukai, the students numbered 583 on 
the 1st May last, and of the number 
316 belong to families with servants, 
while the remaining 267 belong to 
those having none. Of the 93 fore- 
most students, both in ability and 
behaviour, the families with servants 
represent 41 and those without, 52, 
while 65 of the 103 inferior students 
belong to the former families and 38 
to the latter.—/apan Times, 
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THE GULICK GOLDEN- WEDDING. 
(From Lhe Friend.) 


Honolulu climate seemed to realize 
the claim of this joyous occasion and 
responded by clothing the roth day 
of May with the beauty of perfect 
Hawaiian weather. By three o’clock 
the spacious lawns of the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Richards, who so 
kindly acted as host and_ hostess, 
began to be thronged with friends, 
Hawaiian, Japanese, Portuguese and 
Anzlo-Saxon, gathered to bring mes- 
sages of friendship and congratulation 
to Rev. and Mrs. Orramel H. Gulick, 
whose energy and youthful spirit seem 
to defy old age. The Territory has 
had not a few celebrations of the kind, 
but this was the first in which both 
bride and groom, born of white parents 
in Hawaii, had reached the golden 
anniversary. Mrs. Gulick had as 
mementoes of the wedding the fan and 
handkerchief she had carried that day. 
After an hour of informal social inter- 
change, Hon. Peter C. Jones sumnion- 
ed all friends to listen to Mr. Castle. 

Following this, Mrs. Doremus 
Scudder, representing the Japan Mis- 
sion of the American Board as a 
former member thereof, read the fol- 
lowing message of congratulation :— 

A letter to Rev. and Mrs, Orramel 
H. Gulick, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A. 

Prepared in accordance with a vote 
of the Committee ad Interim of the 
Japan Mission of the A.B.C.F.M., 
in anticipation of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their marriage. 

Tokyo, January 7th, 1905. 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Gulick : 

In view of your approaching golden 
wedding, the Japan Mission has asked 
us, since we are among your oldest 
friends, to convey to you its most 
hearty congratulations. The _ fifty 
years you have spent together have 
been filled with varied and fruitful 
labors. They have included many 
movements of great importance and 
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of far-reaching influence upon the 


progress of mankind and the growth 
of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 


With some of the most interesting 
of these you have been intimately 
associated, and your life history 
embraces certain of their most in- 
teresting phases. 


At your wedding there doubtless 
gathered many of those who laid the 
foundations of the Christian church 
in Hawaii, the land of your birth. 
They were in part your own rela- 
tives, and you shared with them the 
joy of reaping the harvest from the 
seed their hands had sown. 


You saw the churches which had 
grown up around you, whose growth 
you have watched and tended, send 
forth their representatives to the 
South. They were your children in 
the faith and you know their hard- 
ships, their perplexities, and their joys. 

In the fulness of your strength, but 
with ripe experience, you came to 
Japan in the second year of our 
Mission’s history. You found the 
people bound in the fetters of a rigid, 
though decaying, feudalism, Chris- 
tianity was strictly prohibited, and its 
adherents, almost exclusively the 
remnants of the old seed, bitterly 
persecuted. Your own first teacher 
of the language was with his wife 
thrown into prison, where he died, 
a sacrifice for his faith, the single 
martyr of the Protestant community ; 
but through his death came life and 
liberty for the infant Church. 

You witnessed the sundering of the 
old bonds; the gradual development 
of a well-ordered government under a 
wise and humane sovereign: the 
growth ofa national system of educa- 
tion worthy to take its place beside 
the best systems of the West: the 
wide-spread acceptance of ethical prin- 
ciples in close harmony with the 
teachings of Christ ; the promulgation 
of a constitution carefully guarding 
the rights of the people and guaran- 
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teeing freedom of religious faith and 
practice. 

You have watched the growth of 
the church you helped to plant, from 
the beginning, until now the Christians 
of our order muster well nigh 12,000 
strong, with an intense desire for 
independence and self-support, ends 
for which you strove unceasingly. 
In the meantime, the Protestant body 
has increased from perhaps a dozen 
to an enrolled membership of nearly 
50,000, while including the Roman 
and Greek communions, the en- * 
roilment rises to nearly 135,000, 
representing a Christian community 
of 300,000, possibly 400,000 souls. 

Among the Christians of Japan, 
you have yourselves known men 
whose names will live long in the 
history of the church universal—men 
whose influence is felt, consciously 
or unconsciously, in every depart- 
ment of life throughout the land. 
Even in the army and navy, for many 
years the strongholds of the anti- 
Christian spirit, there are found many 
who do honor to their faith, Some 
have laid down their lives with the 
Bible in their bosoms, calmly trusting 
in Him who brought life and immor- 
talitv to light. 

To you it was given to start the 
first Christian weekly newspaper in 
Japan and it was you who organized 
our publication work. ‘The foundations 
you laid were well laid, you recognized 
in this as in all your work, that the 
main object is to stimulate our Japan- 
ese associates to do for themselves. 
The work begun under your guidance 
has expanded under Japanese control 
to an extent it would rejoice your 
hearts to see. 

You have both left your impress 
on many lives. Those near to you 
recognized your untiring zeal. In 
Kobe, Osaka, Niigata, Okayama, and 
Kumamoto, there are still those who 
look back: to your life among them 
with love and gratitude. 

After twenty-one busy years in 
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Japan, you returned to Hawaii to 
renew the associations of early years 
and to gather up once more the 
threads of influence you had for the 
time laid down. In the meantime 
Japan and Hawaii had become closely 
bound together and your experience 
here opened many new avenues of 
opportunity which you gladly entered. 

To you, moreover, it was given to 
share in the work of preparing 
Hawaii for entrance into the Ame- 
rican Union, a movement fraught 
‘ with no small peril, but which we 
believe is to prove a real advantage 
to both lands. 

Japan, now recognized as one of 
the great powers and as representing 
a civilization in harmony with that 
of the West, has become the protector 
of China against the incursions of 
Europe, as well as her instructor in 
the wisdom of the West. Probably 
5,000 Chinese are, as we write, 
studying in the schools of Japan, of 
whom it is said 500 are fitting them- 
selves for military service. You will 
recognize this as a_ providential 
enlargement of Japan’s field of in- 
fluence and will join with us in the 
prayer that she may not fail to use 
her newly found strength, not merely 
with vigor, but with a divine wisdom. 

In various ways you have been 
brought into close relation with work 
in still other lands and have been able 
as has been granted to few others 
to do, to measure the progress of the 
Master’s Kingdom in the world. 

In all these varied experiences, 
you have stood side by side, and we 
are sure that, as you look back upon 
the past on the day of your jubilee, 
while hardships, trials, disappoint- 
ments, and sorrows will not be 
forgotten, gratitude and joy will be 
uppermost in your hearts. We believe 
that your eyes have not been holden; 
you have seen the glory of the Lord 
as His providences have unrolled be- 
fore you: you have acknowledged 
His leadership in the darkness and in 
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the light; and with sturdy faith you 
look forward, making sure that in the 
future the same divine leadership will 
be revealed. 

We, in our turn, are grateful for the 
providence which brought you to our 
Mission and gave it the aid of your 
counsels in shaping the policy of the 
Mission and of your unflagging co- 
operation through so many years. 
We recall how in times of sorrow 
and trouble you have both stood by 
us and ministered comfort and hope, 
and how our joys have been height- 
ened by your affectionate interest and 
sympathy. 

It is then with great heartiness 
that we pray you may live long 
together and that the coming days 
may be’ your best days, filled with 
activities suited to your strength and 
with unnumbered joys, the fruit of 
your consecrated service. 

We hope among your plans for 
the future you will not neglect to 
include a visit to Japan, where a 
warm welcome will await you. There 
could hardly be a greater pleasure 
than to see with your own eyes the 
progress made in every department 
of life, and especially to witness the 
growth of the churches and the signs 
of their increasing influence on the 
nation. 

To us, too, the visit would afford 
great joy, for, apart from the reknitting 
of old friendships, it would be a 
matter of no small interest to measure 
with you the gain already made and 
the promise of the future. 

Renewing our congratulations we 
remain, on behalf of the Mission, 

Yours sincerely, 
E1iza TaALcorr, 
DANIEL Crospy GREENE. 
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MONEY AND MISSIONS. 
BY REV. J. L. DEARING, D.D. 
(Concluded from July number). 


A question involving much study 
and a subject of much thought on 
the part of the missionary is that 
concerning his own personal ex- 
penses ; and closely connected with 
this the expenditure of the Mission 
Board for him personally in house 
rent or for Mission building, as 
related to the matter of expenditure 
for Japanese work and _ helpers. 
Many hours of study have been 
spent over efforts to harmonize these 
matters. Many years have been 
spent and not a little personal suffer- 
ing has been also endured to gain 
a solution. Speaking now only for 
Japan, I may say that I do not believe 
that it is possible for us to live just 
like the Japanese, even if it were 
desirable; and I further believe 
that it is far from desirable, either 
from our standpoint or from theirs. 
If we purpose to give up foreign 
ways and live like Japanese, we 
shall then find ourselves securing a 
better Japanese house than the 
average of our native associates, and 
the matter of furniture will be very 
unlike that which they find sufficient, 
and the probability will be that, when 
we have done our best to live on 
the same level with them, we shall 
still find ourselves living in elegance 
from the standpoint of some of our 
Japanese friends, and our purpose 
will be far from achieved; while on 
the other hand not a few of our 
Japanese will say, ‘Why does he 
adopt our customs which are certainly 
uncomfortable and inconvenient for 
him! Why does he not live like 
other Europeans whom we know!” 
If you say that it is to save money 
for Mission work or to get nearer 
the liearts of the people, he will smile 
incredulously ; and, if he is honest, he 
may say somewhat as one frank 
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Christian Japanese said to a friend 
of mine about travel on the railroad, 
“We do not want you to travel 
third class.) We want you to live 
in such a way as to commend our 
work to the better class of Japanese 
and secure their support and respect. 
If they see you traveling third class, 
they will at once discredit Chris- 
tian work in a way that we cannot 
afford to have them do. For the 
sake of what you represent, please 
hereafter to ride second class.” I 
am sure that not a few of our better 
class Christians and thinking men 
would express themselves in a similar 
manner about some of our efforts to 
save money and to be economical. 

We save a few sex oftentimes at 
the expense of the good name of 
what we represent. The Missionary 
Union does not think it wise to send 
us to Japan steerage and it does not 
become us to cast discredit upon the 
cause after we arrive in the country. 
We are likely to find our way to 
the hearts of the people by a more 
direct method than by wearing 
Japanese clothes or attempting to 
live like many of our Japanese be- 
lievers. It is the heart to heart 
touch that is wanted most of all. On. 
the other hand it may be possible 
for us to err in over elegance in the 
houses which we build. This is not 
a question so easily determined by 
the aid of our Japanese brethren as 
by our foreign associates in other 
walks of life. They can judge as 
Japanese cannot of the comparative 
cost of the houses we build. I think 
that the early missionaries were wise 
in seeking the best locations possible 
at the time when all locations were 
much alike in cost, and they would 
have been culpable had they pur- 
chased sites less eligible than they 
did, when the amount of money 
involved would have been little if 
any different. Further, our mission- 
aries have been wise in using their 
brains in making the sites which 
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they occupy beautiful and attractive. 
It is but just that they should do 
so. This, when explained to the 
captious critic, has, as far as I know, 
always proved satisfactory. But it is 
a question to-day, when the purchase 
of One or another site involves a 
difference of thousands of Vex, how 
far we should permit preference to 
overrule economy. And it is an 
open question how far we should go 
on. building elegant residences, when 
a simpler and yet comfortable house 
would answer every purpose. It is 
remarkable for how reasonable a 
sum a very convenient and homelike 
house can be built today in Japan. 
Some Missions have done it, and it is 
a question demanding very thoughtful 
consideration whether a modest home 
may not answer every purpose of 
a mission residence and thus spare 
the cause the possible criticism of 
those who would be inclined to point 
out some of our residences as too 
elegant and expensive for missionaries. 
Such criticisms have beyond a doubt 
reached the ears of those at home 
and may effect the generosity of 
those. whose support we desire. 
Certainly none of us would ask for 
a better residence on the mission 
field than that furnished to the 
average pastor at home and it seems 
scarcely just that more should be 
granted. Whenever this is done, it 
seems to react to disadvantage in 
comparison with the lack of funds for 
the support of native workers and 
the prosecution of the work. While 
the funds may come from very dif- 
ferent sources, yet this is not known 
to many and the ground of criticism 
still remains. It may be that we 
have not:thrown much light upon 
this phase of the subject, and I realize 
that much is still left to the individual 
conscience as to the course to pursue ; 
yet we cannot get far astray if we 
ever hold clearly before us the fact 
that we are here to represent Jesus 
Christ not as monks or priests or 
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ascetics but as plain men and women 
at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. It is our business so to 
represent him as to draw all men 
unto him and to be a stumbling block 
to as few as possible. Our purpose 
is not to make a display by spending 
over much money, but to live in such 
a manner as to prolong our lives and 
preserve our health and keep our- 
selves in a condition to vigorously 
do the tasks which are before us, 
Our homes should be but instruments 
for the accomplishment of our great 
purpose’ which should be ever fore- 
most in our thought. Thus to Japan- 
ese and to travelers alike will our 
homes, our manner of life, in all 
things, proclaim the motive of our 
life, the service of Christ and the 
adding of glory to his Name. 

Since my mission experience has 
given me a somewhat intimate know- 
ledge of how a great many mission- 
aries conduct their financial affairs 
and handle their appropriations, I 
am minded to utter here a word of 
caution before turning from _ this 
phase of my subject. The missionary 
should exercise the utmost care and 
exactness in accounting for his ap- 
propriation. I have yet to see a 
missionary who would be intention- 
ally dishonest or would use a sen 
in a different way from what the 
grant contemplated; but I presume 
there are not a few who, if called 
upon unexpectedly some day to show 
just where all the money which has 
passed through their hands has gone, 
would be unable to present such a 
financial statement as would satisfy 
a Chartered Accountant. I regard 
this as a grave mistake. Every 
missionary handling money in trust 
for the Missionary Union or any 
other body should so conduct his 
book-keeping that it would be clearly 
intelligible to any one at any time 
just how thé money had been ex- 
pended. Ihave heard of missionaries 
who drew their salary appropriation 
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and their work appropriation to- 
gether and who had no separate 
account for their Mission work apart 
from their personal and private ex- 
penditures. . I have heard of mis- 
sionaries who estimated that the 
travel expenses for certain trips that 
they took in the service of the 
Mission should take about so much 
money and that the number of trips 
per year was about such a number 
and on that basis deducted from 
their appropriation a lump sum for 
travel, since it was too much bother 
to keep an itemized account of travel- 
ing expenses. We cannot be too 
exact and careful in accounting for 
how we spend the Lord’s money. 
The amount of book-keeping done 
by some missionaries is extremely 
small and simple and never comes 
out right at the end of the year; 
and then they balance by taking 
out of their own pocket, it is said, 
to make up the deficit in Mission 
work. I have sometimes wondered 
if a little more careful system of 
recording their accounts might not 
have shown a less deficit in the 
Mission appropriation. I would 
advise strongly every missionary to 
adopt some system of book-keeping 
which shall enable them to tell at 
least once a month just how they 
stand with the Mission Treasurer 
and with their expenditure of Mission 
funds, and then there will be more 
of satisfaction in making up deficits 
from your own pocket now and 
then, for you will know that it is 
an actual gift from your personal 
account to the cause and not the 
result of a possible error or oversight. 
I believe that every missionary 
should have a short but thorough 
course in Book-keeping, and I think 
any one who has had the work of 
Mission Treasurer to care for will 
endorse this statement. 

I wish to pass briefly to another 
phase of our subject which would 
furnish material enough for a single 
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paper and many hours of discussion 
without exhausting the theme, the 
native church and foreign money. 
Without looking more broadly than 
Japan, lam of the opinion that there 
are not a few misconceptions existing 
regarding this matter. There seems 
to be a wide spread feeling that the 
native church would prefer to live 
upon foreign money and, could that 
be supplied, there would be no effort 
towards self support and no desire 
for it; that every movement in the 
direction of self support must of ne- 
cessity come from the missionary or 
from the Missionary Society. Now 
I am not willing to admit that the 
missionary is blind to the value and 
importance of support, even though 
we do not spend a large portion of 
the time of each Conference dis- 
cussing this problem. I think that 
the missionary is rare who is not 
anxious for self support and who is 
not doing all he can in one way or 
another to encourage it. We believe 
that the life and vitality of the church 
depend upon the acceptance and 
putting in practice of this principle. 
And in like manner I believe very 
strongly that the native church in 
Japan longs for self support and is 
anticipating the day when it will be- 
come general. Not all evangelists 
are working for it in precisely the 
same way, nor are all equally zealous 
over it; but it is at the bottom of all 
work by the native church and is 
fixed in the mind of every Christian, 
I believe. And furthermore the day 
is not far distant when it will be 
carried out. The maturing of such 
a plan is not the work of a day, and 
there is call for patience, but when 
we find a principle so universally 
accepted by all as is this, we need 
not fear but that it will be ultimately 
carried into practice. The recent 
efforts of some in the Vzhon Kirisuto 
Kyokwat in this direction can but be 
taken asa sign of the times in these 
matters. Of this very  influenti- 
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al company in that church, Dr. 
Haworth writes in the report of the 
Eastern Japan Mission of the Pres- 
‘byterian Church for 1904, compiled 
by him, as follows: ‘“ They regard 
the native church as able to assume 
the financial burdens of their country’s 
evangelization and that it is unworthy 
of them as citizens of Japan to accept 
help in that which they can do 
for themselves”. We believe that 
this movement is but a true expres- 
sion of the underlying spirit at work 
in the churches of Japan. Self 
support is sure to come, we need 
not be anxious over that, but we may 
be exercised over how we aid or 
retard its coming.* 

There is no doubt that on the part 
of some a feeling exists somewhat 
akin to that found in home churches 
where there is a very wealthy 
member, The rank and file realize 
how much easier it is for that man 
to give than for them and they are 
often very willing to receive large 
donations for church work from him 
and perhaps refrain from giving 
themselves till such time as he fails 
to give. Such a wealthy man needs 
to study carefully that he, by giving, 
do not take away the blessing from 
others who might share with him 
the privilege of giving ; but he should 
also keep his eyes open to the great 
opportunities for benevolence which 
the church is not able to utilize 
because of its poverty. 


* I very much question whether we shall so 
very greatly hasten its coming by our multiplicity 
of regulations, rules and resolutions. All these 
movements have an artificiality about them 
which lacks effectiveness. Let us count our 
dollars less and prod the native church less, but 
let us seek to develop the true spirit of Japan for 
Christ and Christ for Japan, and as we do this 
In sympathetic brotherly spirit, permitting our 
brethren freely to labor and share responsibility, 
we shall be surprised at the rapid coming of 
self support. The Japanese will not give 
money for us or for the A.B.M.U.,, but for Christ 
and the spread of the Gospel in Japan and the 
up building of the church they will, Iam sure, 
give generously. 
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There is on the part of some a 
fear that by our expenditure of 
foreign money we shall train the 
churches and preachers in such ex- 
travagant habits and high ideas of 
religious life that they will ever be 
wholly unable to come up to such a 
standard and thus the cause of self 
support will be delayed. | Hence 
they would make all expenditures on 
a very low grade and exercise every- 
where the most studied economy. It 
may be that too much is made of 
this principle. The Japanese have 
thus far in religion as well as in 
other matters shown. a wonderful 
power of adaptation. When they 
have cut loose from foreign money, 
they have cut the garment according 
to the cloth. Note the case of the 
new independent Theological Semi- 
nary established in Tokyo with neither 
endowment or buildings or foreign 
money but simple the churches for 
its residence and unpaid men for its 
teachers, and yet it is largely attended, 
having a larger number of students 
than any other Seminary in Tokyo. 
When the Church cuts loose from 
foreign money, it will adapt itself to 
the new conditions and we need not fear 
on that score. It is for us to use the 
available money in such a way as to 
establish the fundamental principles 
of our faith and see that the church 
is firmly grounded in the belief in 
our Lord Jesus. Christ; that done, 
we need not fear as to the practical 
working out of that life. I am 
inclined at times to think that, with 
our Anglo-Saxon ideas of economy 
and frugality and counting of pennies, 
we are in danger of laying over 
emphasis upon financial questions. We 
teach and preach and plead over the 
matter of economy and the cutting 
down of preachers’ salaries and the 
cost of charcoal for a preaching place 
because we want to teach the Japan- 
ese economy and self support, when 
we might better be preaching Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified and trusting 
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to His spirit when it gets well 
rooted in the man to work out the 
financial problem for itself. 

Asa rule the Japanese understand | 
better than we do how to make a Ven 
go a long way, and when it is the 
Yen that the Japanese have raised 
and they are left free to expend it, I 
thing that we will be surprised to see 
how well they will accomplish the 
work. It is when we put in their 
hands an unusually large amount of 
foreign money that they lose their 
heads and make us think that they 
lack the business instinct. Let us 
keep in our hands for the most part 
the responsibility and care of expend- 
ing foreign money and let us expend 
it more with the thought of winning 
souls and less with the fear that our 
large sums will prove disastrous in 
influence over the Japanese churches 
and so prevent self-support. 

I have been impressed with the fact 
that in our consideration of the Japan- 
ese churches we too often make money 
the measure of strength and value. 
Money is an incident in the life of 
the church. Many a church may be 
strong in spiritual power while very 
weak financially, and on the other 
hand the church which is able to sup- 
port its pastor and meet all its ex- 
penses may be weak in spiritual things. 
Hence it is a mistake to make the 
amount of money that a church or 
congregation can raise the measure of 
its standing or the criterion by which 
to catalogue it. And by the same 
token is it unwise to determine that 
to churches raising such a sum of 
money ordained men shall be granted, 
while to those not able to come to 
that standard only evangelists shall 
be supplied. Altogether too much is 
made to turn upon the financial 
strength of the native church. We 
are greatly in danger of under-esti- 
mating the true value of spiritual 
things through the false standards of 
judgement which we set up. If a 
church is able to become self support- 
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ing, let us thank God. If wealthy 
Japanese are converted, it should give 
us joy; but if a church does not happen 
to have wealthy members and fails to 
raise a large sum per capita, do not 
let us set it down as an evidence of 
their lack of piety. It may be, but 
it is just as likely to be but one of the 
incidents of church life. 

Time and not the limits of the 
subject bids me draw this paper 
to a close. We have but touched 
upon some of the very practical prob- 
lems clustering around this theme 
of Money and Missions. Many topics 
which might well be dwelt upon have 
been necessarily omitted, and we have 
glanced at only a few of these quest- 
ions in their relation to the Mission 
field. We have to thank God for Mis- 
sions and the joy of being mission- 
aries. We have to thank him too for 
the money which comes so generous- 
ly for the support of the work which 
we represent. That we may have 
still greater wisdom in so uniting the 
two and causing the one to react upon 
the other as to produce the highest 
and best results should be our con- 
stant effort and prayer. The Money 
and the Mission have alike one prim- 
ary object, that of bringing this whole 
round world to the feet of Jesus and 
there making him truly King and in 
all its fullness bringing to grand com- 
pletion his Glorious Kingdom. For 
this let us ever pray and labor till 
Money shall be of no more value and 
Missions shall be but an _ historic 
name. 


The Missionary Intelligencer, the 
organ of the Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, is added to the list of 
Magazines coming to our table. 

Several denominational papers con- 
tain an optimistic missionary article by 
Dr. W. E. Griffis on “ The Church’s 
Joyful Experience.” 
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The Council Mews 


THE MEETING OF COUNCIL. 


Council convened for its 28th 
Annual meeting on the evening of 


July 22nd in the Union Church 
Karuizawa;. Rev. .G.. P.. Pierson 
presiding. 


The recent agitation over the so 
called ‘‘ Independence Movement” 
in Daikwai and Chukwai, and the 
many articles which have appeared 
in certain Japanese religious peri- 
odicals, expressing dissatisfaction 
with present methods of missionary 
work and the present relations 
between the missions and the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai, together with 
rumors that certain new plans for 
co-operation were to be presented 
for the approval of the Council by 
brethren from Tokyo, called forth 
a large attendance and an unusual 
interest. 81 answered to roll-call and 
of all the mex members of Council, 
now in Japan, only six were absent. 

The President’s sermon, Saturday 
evening, on Rom. 14: 19,—‘‘ Where- 
fore let us follow after the things 
that make for peace and things 
whereby we may edify one another,” 
struck a beautiful key note for the 
discussions of the Council, which 
was sustained without discord to the 
very end of the six days’ sessions 
of what has been one of the most 
animated meetings the Council has 
ever had. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


As usual on Council Sunday, the 
regular public worship was in charge 
of the Council Committee. The 
morning service was conducted by 
Rev. A. K. Faust with a sermon 


preached by Dr. W. Y. Jones and 
the afternoon communion service by 
Rev. H. K. Miller and Rev. F.. 5. 
Scudder. Monday 1‘/as devoted to a 
Devotional Conference. Four ex- 
cellent papers,—The Power of the 
Word of God, by Dr. Langsdorf ; 
The Power of the Blood of Christ, 
by Mr. Lampe; The Power of the 
Holy Spirit, by Dr. Oltmans; and 
The Power of Prayer, by Mr. Booth 
were each followed by an hour of 
free speech on the topics treated. 


SOCIAL EVENING, 


On Monday evening the Council 
met socially and, with the aid of a 
short program and light refresh- 
ments, not only spent a very pleasant 
evening but made a long stride in 
the way of mutual acquaintance and 
the getting in touch with each other 
which is so large a part of the 
benefit resulting from these annual 
meetings of the misstons comprising it. 

Altogether the day and evening 
made a fine preparation for the 
business which began on Tuesday, 
and which, in spite of the many 
strongly differing opinions, held and 
expressed, on the main topic of 
discussion, was characterized by great 
mutual good-will and Christian for- 
bearance to the end, 


REPORTS. 


The Annual Report, prepared and 
read by Miss Julia E. Hand, of the 
Woman’s Union Mission, gave a 
review of the general work of each 
of the eight missions, and some 
account of the special work done 
for soldiers, together with an appen- 
dix giving the opinion of different 
members as to. the. effect of the 
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“Independence Movement” in the 
work of individual missionaries. 

‘The Publication Committee reported 
the following as having been pub- 
lished by members of the Council :— 
Periodical :—‘‘ Yako,” semi-monthly, 
Rev. G. W. Fulton; “ Fukuin Geppo,” 
monthly, by Dr. Langsdorf; “Tohoku 
Kyokwai Jiho” by German Ref. 
Mission, and the following tracts :—- 


Selections from the Annotated New Test. 
Rev. G. P. Pierson. 
Seisho no Tebiki. Rey. H. L. Latham, 
Shirazaru Kami. Rey. C, A. Logan. 
~Makoto no Sukui Nushi. Rey. J. E. Hail. 
Sonae Mono. Dr. A. D. Hail. 


A SERIES oF FIVE SMALL TRACTS :-— 


Tssun Saki wa Yami no Yo; 

Fushigi naru Shorotsu; 

Hito Shi sureba mata Iku beki ya ; 

Heiwa no Hiketsu ; 

Kokoro dani makoto no Michi. 
Any LActens.: 

Studies for Personal Workers, (Kojin 
Dendo) by Dr. D. A. Murray. 


The Sunday School Literature 
Committee reported the number of 
leaflets, etc. issued and the amount 
of the deficit and that the Disciples 
and Southern Methodists had joined 
the co-operation. Dr. Murray re- 
presents the Council in the work 
of preparing the Literature. 


By Rev. 


NEW PLANS FOR 


The Council noted that our 
committee on S.S. publications be 
directed to use their influence to 
have the preparation of S.S. literature 
put into the hands of the Standing 
Committee of Co-operating Christian 
Missions. 

The Council also noted that the 
Committee on S.S. Publications be 
requested to arrange,—in addition 
to the usual International Lessons,— 
a series of graded §$.S._ lessons 
which shall contain the fundamental 
truths of the Christian relig’on in 
consecutive order. That these les- 
sons shall cover a two years’ course, 
and shall be issued in weekly leaflets ; 
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picture text-cards, and a quarterly 
magazine. 

The Church Building Association. 
This Committee reported that 100 
yen had been given to aid the South 
Church of Osaka, and 300 yen to 
the Sakai Church. This latter has 
grown much during the last two 
years and has now, free of debt, a 
property that cost them over 2,200 yen. 

The number of shares now held 
in the Association is 112. The 
name was changed to the Pres. and 
Reformed Church Butlding Assoct- 
ation and the following was added 
to the Constitution; “If money ap- 
propriated to any church is not 
called for within six months from 
the time the assessment is made, such 
grant shail be cancelled and _ the 
money shall be available for any 
other appropriation.” 

Communication from Japanese 
Brethren. Wednesday morning Rev. 
Mr. Hata was present and, at his 
request, there was presented to the 
Council a communication from seven 
Japanese brethren in Tokyo,—the 
Revs. Arima, Hata, Ishiwara, Nagai, 
Matsunaga, Fukuda, and Kiyama. 

It was a resolution concerning 
co-operation which, if its terms were 
approved of by the Council, they 
desired to present to the Daikwai 


, at its coming session. 


The following is a translation :— 

“The Synod hereby resolves to 
appoint a committee to consult with 
the missions on the following items in 
order to co-operate in evangelistic 
work. 

1,.—Hereafter the evangelistic work 
of the missions within the bounds 
of any presbytery shall be carried on 
by a joint committee appointed by 
tne Presbytery and the missions 
concerned. 


2.—The matters about which this 
committee shall consult are such points 
as ;—the selection, maintenance and 
dissolution of preaching places; the 
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appointment, discharge and salaries of 
evangelists, etc. 

4.—In order to maintain the. unity 
and consult the advancement of the 
evangelistic work in the different 
presbyteries, a conference of all the 
presbyterial committees shall be held 
at the time of the meeting of 
the Synod.” 

Mr. Hata, having been given the 
privilege of the floor and asked to ex- 
plain the reasons why this communi- 
cation was presented, said, that, as 
the “Independence Resolution,” 
which was barely defeated in Daikwai 
last year, was likely to be brought 
up again this fall, the Moderate party, 
which had opposed it, wished to vote 
for a slightly modified form of it but 
did not think they could do so unless 
some plan of “‘ co-operation,” like the 
one proposed, was adopted by the 
council and the Daikwai. He after- 
wards said that, unless the missions 
would agree to some such plan, there 
might be a split inthe Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai. 


MODIFIED INDEPENDENCE 
RESOLUTION. 


The following is a copy of a paper 
which was distributed to the members 
of the council for their consideration 
in connection with the subject in hand, 

“ With a view to presenting at the 
next meeting of Daikwaia resolution 
on the subject of the self-support and 
independence of local churches, to- 
gether with certain amendments to 
the Canon of the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai, we beg your thoughtful 
consideration to the following :— 

RESOLUTION, Inasmuchas the Ni- 
hon Kirisuto Kyokwai, from the be- 
ginning, has stood for the principle of 
self-support and independence of the 
local church, with a view to the reali- 
gation of that principle, Daikwai now 
enacts that the following plan shall be 
carried out by the various Presby- 
teries ;-— 
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I.—That hereafter bodies of believ- 
ers which are incapable of self-support 
and independence shall not be organiz- 
ed into churches. 

II.—Bodies of believers which are” 
incapable of self-support and indepen- 
dence shall be called ‘ Provisional 
Churches ” (Kari Kyokwai) and, asa 
rule, their affairs shall be managed 
by a committee elected by the con- 
eregation. 

Ill.—The Presbyteries shall investi- 
gate the condition of the churches within 
their bounds; these which are not yet 
independent and self supporting shall 
be encouraged to become so by Sep- 
tember 1907 ; those which at that time 
(Sept., 1907) are incapable of self 
support and independence shall be 
classed as Provisional Churches. 


COUNCIL’S FIRST ACTION, 


The prevailing feeling in the Coun- 
cil seemed to be that the plan of co- 
operation presented would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to put into practice 
and would not by any means produce 
the best results in the work at large, 
nor would it rightly fulfill the respon- 
sibilities of the missions; but there 
was also a pretty general feeling that, 
this communication having been pre- 
sented to the Council, some action 
ought to be taken that would show 
that the Council recognized a new con- 
dition in the church and were willing to 
consider any such change of policy in 
the direction of giving it a share of 
power and responsibility in the mis- 
sions’ work as they felt they could do 
without disadvantage to that work. 

It was evidently important that 
there should be opportunity for a free 
interchange of opinions, on the part 
of the members of the council, as to 
actual existing conditions, and what, 
ifany, were the best changes to make. 
So, in order to get the subject before 
the Council in an easily discussable 
form, it was resolved that the matter 
be referrred to a committee, who 
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should bring in a plan that they 
thought expressed the views of the 
Council as nearly as possible, and that, 
then, Council go into informal session 
and discuss.that plan and any other 
plans that might be proposed. 


THE COMMITTEE’S FIRST REPORT. 


The Committee appointed were :— 
Drs. Haworth, Hail, Murray, Oltmans 
and Fulton, Revs. Peeke and Lampe, 
Misses Hand and Deyo. 

After a two hours’ session, they re- 
turned and reported “ progress” and 
asked permission to present to 
Council certain translations from the 
Japanese periodicals, and other mate- 
rial, which would throw light on the 
general situation. Articles from the 
fukuin Shimpo and Dai Nihen were 
read, and also a paper prepared by 
Dr, Haworth on the general principles 
of co-operation, together with a ten- 
tative plan which had been prepared 
by him and approved by some of the 
members of Council living in Tokyo. 
Hlis plan was along the same general 
line as that of the seven Japanese 
brethren but was less sweeping in its 
scope, and gave more recognition to 
the local company of believers. 

Other information was given in re- 
gard to informal conferences and 
interviews between members of the 
Council and Japanese ministers in 
Tokyo; questions were asked and 
answered and the time @f the after- 
noon session was exhausted. 


THE COMMITTEE'S PLAN. 


In the evening the committee held 
another session, in which four hours 
were spent in earnest consultation 
and the next morning, after the de- 
votional exercises were over, present- 
ed to the Council a tentative plan. 
It was agreed in committee that this 
plan should be brought in as a starting 
point for discussion, in order to call 
out the opinions of the Council, but 
that the Committee should be free, 
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not only to vote against it, but to 
speak against it, if they were so 
disposed. 

Omitting the preambie, the follow- 
ing is the plan :— 

“The Council is of the opinion 
that :— 

I. The great aim of both the 
church and the Missions should be to 
make the church, as soon as possible, 
self-supporting and in all respects self- 
governing. 

2. Therefore the Council deems 
it wise to have all organized evan- 
gelistic work of the church, that is 
assisted by the missions, placed under 
the control of a committee of Chukwai 
as soon as such work is sustained one 
half or more by the funds of the 
church. 

3. All Evangelistic work support- 
ed more than one half by the funds 
of a mission shall be carried on as at 
present, but with a strong effort to 
bring all such work as soon as pos- 
sible up to that point of self-support 
where the Chukwai can take entire 
control of the same. 

4. Under both the above condi- 
tions of work the Council | desires 
mutual friendly assistance as far as 
possible.” 

After the plan was read, it was ex- 
plained, in answer to questions, that, 
although not definitely stated in it, 
it was the intention of the plan that, 
when a church reached the condition 
defined under Art. 2, the Mission 
should, for a while, continue giving 
aid to that church,—presumably half 
of its expenses for the first year— 
but that such aid should decrease and 
that there should be some time limit. 
A part of the Committee thought 
that, if Daikwai passed the Indepen- 
dence Resolution, that, in itself, would 
be sufficient to induce the church to 
do all it possibly could toward a 
speedy attainment of self-support, 
without the stimulus of diminishing 
aid from the Mission. But another 
part of the Committee thought that, 
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if this Art. 2 were adopted by the 
Council without restrictions, it might 
work against the passing of the In- 
dependence Resolution, as it gave 
over money to the control of Chukwai 
without any mission oversight or 
influence going with it, and that that 
condition in itself might satisfy many 
who, before, were eaver for the 
passing of the Independence Resolu- 
tion; because though they objected 
to the mission influence which hither- 
to had accompanied mission money, 
they had no objections to mission 
money itself, when not so accom- 
panied. 

A long and animated discussion 
followed, lasting all day Thursday 
and all Friday morning, during which 
a number of other plans, drawn up by 
individual members, or groups of 
meiubers were proposed, explained 
and discussed. 

The Council was “ finding itself.” 


THE DIFFERENT VIEWS. 


The difference of opinion ranged all 
along between the plan of the Japan- 
ese,—the conditions of which could 
be pictorially represented by one 
circle contained within another,— 
and which made the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai’s ‘‘sphere of influence”’ 
cover a// the work of the missions,— 
(though the missions had no sphere of 
influence over the work of the N.K.K.) 
—through grades in which there 
should be joint control of the more 
or less advanced work of the missions, 
while their pioneer work remained 
entirely under their own control,— 
this plan being rather inadequately 
represented by the drawing of inter- 
secting circles,—to plans in which 
the work of the missions and of the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai should be 
carried on absolutely separately, as 
far as rights of control are concerned, 
with merely a cordial friendly relation 
between the two bodies; the result 
of the missions’ work all going ulti- 
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mately, when the churches could do 
without mission aid, to swell the ranks 
of the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai. 
This plan was represented on the 
black-board by contiguous circles. 
Also plans were brought in looking 
to merely continuing present condi- 
tions and postponing the question of 
change until next year. 


FACTS BROUGHT OUT. 


Some of the facts brought out in 
the discussion were these—some of 
the leaders of the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai desired an absolute separa- 
tion of every part of the church from 
any connection with the Missions. 
This party was trying. to persuade 
itself that missionaries were no longer 
needed in the country and were in- 
clined to disown and discredit those 
Japanese workers who, receiving 
their salary, in whole or in part, from 
mission funds, followed the direction 
and advice of missionaries in the pro- 
secution of their work. 

Another party desired that the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai should have 
control of mission funds and mission 
work and that the missionaries should 
continue in the work under their 
direction. There was one division 
who wanted control rested in Daikwai, 
another who wanted it given to the 
Chukwai. 

These pagties were found in the 
Tokyo and Naniwa Chukwai. 

Also the facts were brought out 
that, in general, outside of these two 
Chukwai, work was going on quietly 
and prosperously ; that the majority 
of the Council did not. find that pres- 
ent conditions had brought new 
obstacles into their work, but were 
finding much encouragement both 
in their labors with and for the Church 
and in their pioneer evangelistic 
work; that there is still a large terri- 
tory practically entirely unevangeliz- 
ed; that there are millions of people 
who have yet heard nothing, or.only 
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the slightest rumors, of the teachings 
of Christianity ; that these districts 
are now waiting and ready for evan- 
gelization ; that the native church is 
quite inadequate to meet the needs of 
these fields ; that there are indications 
of the working of the Holy Spirit on 
the hearts of men all over the Empire. 


TENTATIVE VOTING. 


When the discussions had continu- 
ed until noon on Friday, it was 
proposed that, in the afternoon, a 
tentative vote should be taken on all 
the chief plans that had been pro- 
posed, in order that the Council might 
get a clearer idea of where it stood. 
It was declared that a member 
might vote for as many plans as he 
chose; regarding each plan, when 
it came up, as if it were to be the 
only one proposed. This course was 
followed and proved very interesting 
and enlightening. There were 73 
members of council present, and 13 
plans on hand to be presented, In 
general about 60 voted on each plan. 

The committee’s plan was the one 
first presented and received 48 af- 
firmative, and 10 negative, votes. 
Then 11 other plans, one after another, 
were presented, explained and voted 
on. None received so great a number 
of affirmative votes, though Dr. Ha- 
worth’s had 34 in the affirmative ; and 
one proposed by Dr. Oltmans, look- 
ing toward a more definitely marked 
separation between the field of opera- 
tion of the missions and of the native 
church received 38. The plan of the 
Japanese brethren was reserved for 
the last. 

By the time the 11th or 12th plan 
was reached, it began to be felt chat 
it was useless to hope that any plan 
could receive a large majority, and 
Dr. Haworth introduced another plan, 
which had for its purport merely the 
appointment of a committee, which 
should be ready to confer on the 
subject with a committee. of Daikwai 
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should that body see fit to’ appoint 
one. This received 45 notes. 

Then Dr. S.P. Fulton said he hada 
plan, which he had drawn up in an 
effort to formulate his ideas as to what 
would be practicable, and he would 
like to read it to the Council ; though 
he did not know whether they would 
think it worth while to vote on it. 
The following is the plan :— 

“Co-operation in the judgment of 
the Council should conserve the follow- 
ing interests : 

1.—The rights of Presbytery. 

2.—The rights of the local church. 

3.—The rights of the missions, 

Council therefore appoves of the 
following plan: 

1.—The missions are free to engage 
in work in unevangelized places, it be- 
ing understood of course that, wherever 
practicable, consultation shall be had 
with the local workers and Christians. . 

2.—In the case of organized groups 
of believers, until they supply half of 
their total expenses, their affairs shall 
be administered by themselves and the 
representatives of the supporting mis- 
sion, subject, of course, to the eccle- 
siastical oversight of the Presbytery. 

3.— When such a group of believers 
supplies half of its expenses, its affairs 
shall be administered by the local con- 
gregation and the Presbytery; any 
aid from the mission being given 
directly to the local organization.” 

This plan includes points which 
had been well talked over in the dis- 
cussions of the Council and at once 
seemed to meet with favor. A vote 
was called, for and when taken, showed 
46 in the affirmative and 1 in the 
negative. ‘fhe Council was surprised 
and delighted. The feeling was.ex- 
pressed that it was in answer to the 
many earnest prayers offered that 
a harmonious conclusion should be 
reached. It was voted that it be re- 
ferred to the committee in order that 
they might put it into proper shape 
and present it to the Council meeting 
in formal session in the evening. 
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Then the resolution of the Japanese 
brethren was called for and voted on, 
the vote standing 12 in the affirmative 
and 48 in the negative. It being 
then late, Council adjourned to meet at 
8 o’clock for an evening session, as 
several members were compelled to 
leave for home on the following morn- 
ing. 


THE EVENING SESSION. 


When the committee’s report was 
presented, at the evening session, it 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 

Afterwards it was passed that a 
special commitee be appointed by the 
chair, and that this committee be in- 
structed :-— 

1.—To report the action of this 
Council, in regard to co-operation, 
to the six Japanese gentlemen from 
Tokio. 

2.—To ascertain the opinion of the 
co-operating missions on the above 
mentioned action, 

3.—To stand in readiness to confer 
with the brethren of the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai on the subject 
of co-operation. 

The chair appointed, Drs. Haworth, 
Hail, Murray, Oltmans and Fulton, 
Revs. Lampe and Peeke and Miss 
G. A. Pratt to act as this committee. 

The nominating committee brought 
in their report, which was adopted. 
This report named Dr. S. P. Fulton 
for President and Rev. A. K. Faust 
to write the Annual Report for 
next year. 

The time and place for the next 
meeting of Council were fixed for 
Karuizawa, July 28, 1906. 

The Council adjourned with prayer 
and the doxology. 


FACTS AND RUMORS, 


During the sessions of the Council 
the following telegram was sent to 
the Hon. Lloyd C. Griscom: ‘“ Having 
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received your kind invitation to the 
garden party this afternoon to meet 
Miss Roosevelt, Secretary Taft, and 
other distinguished guests, We, the 
the Council of Missions Co-operating 
with the Church of Christ in Japan, 
now in session, representing 160 
American Missionaries, send cordial 
greetings, expressing regret at our 
inability to be present.” 

Owing to ill health the furlough of 
Rev. and Mrs, T. C. Winn, who 
have been in America for the last 
year, has been prolonged for six 
months. 

Miss Mayo of the West Pres. 
Mission is spending the summer in 
China and is gradually improving in 
health. Dr. David Thompson and 
family are expected to return to 
Tokio this fall. Park College has 
conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity on Rev. W. Y. Jones of the 
West Pres. Mission. 

Rev. and Mrs, J. P. Erdman are 
rejoicing over the advent of a son. 
Mrs. Erdman’s mother, Mrs. Dilling- 
ham of Honolulu, is spending the 
summer with them in Karuizawa. 
Rev. Mr. Latham and family of the 
Cumberland Pres. Mission are oblig- 
ed to go to America on account of 
ill health. He asked the prayers of 
the Council that they may be enabled 
to return again to their work. 


Tsushima has no middle school at 
present, and the leading inhabitants 
there have lately decided to establish 
one at a cost of 35,000 yer. Of this 
sum, 25,000 yen has been subscribed 
by the residents of Tsushima and 
8,000 yen by Japanese at Fusan and 
Soul, The construction of the school 
will be commenced shortly and the 
work finished in Aprilnext. In view 
of the numerous students coming 
from the Japanese families in Korea, 
the Korean language will be includ- 
ed in the school’s curriculum. 
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enactment, 


REPORT OF THE TENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE FOREIGN 
AUXILIARY W.C.T.U. 1905. 


The Foreign Auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
again held its. Annual Conference 
in the Union Church building at 
Karuizawa. The four regular ses- 
sions of which it consisted took 


place on the mornings of August: 


2nd, 3rd, 4th and during part of the 
afternoon of the last date. 

The place of meeting looked very 
inviting, adorned as it was with 
evergreen boughs, various flags, large 
white silk bows, a vase of white 
flowers and two portraits of Frances 
Willard. Tables filled with Temper- 
ance literature, both for sale and 
free distribution, occupied considerable 
space at the chief end of the hall, 
and same dainty fancy work was 
also to be disposed of in the interests 
of the Ji-ai-kan. Miss Spencer, the 
President, occupied the chair through- 
out, being supported by Miss De 
Wolfe, Acting Recording Secretary, 
and by Miss Kara Smart, whose 
improved health since last summer 
and her consequent attendance at 
the Convention were reasons for 
sincere thankfulness. Each session 
opened with helpful devotional ex- 
ercises led by different members of 
the Auxiliary, and, by the kindness 
of musical friends, each was sweetly 
relieved once or twice by pleasant 
strains of organ, cornet, violin or voice. 

The first session included the Roll 
Call of Members, responded to with 
Scripture texts or other appropriate 


quotations, the Adoption of the 
Conference Program, and the appoint- 
ment of six special committees to 
serve during the meetings. After 
due attention had been given to 
minutes of Executive Committee 
meetings held since last year, the 
President read a gracious and en- 
couraging report, in which she sug- 
gested a representation from the 
Conference, in writing, to the officers 
of the World’s Union, appreciating 
the invaluable services of Miss Smart 
and desiring their continuance. 

After reports from the Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Treasurer, the 
following Departments were heard 
from, with varying success of business 
detail :-— 

Schools and Colleges. 

Loyal Temperance Legion. 

Health and Heredity. 

Physical Education. 

Sunday Schools. 

Phe ae Press ~cand 

Literature. 

Anti-Narcotics. 

Evangelistic. 

The above were all interesting, 
and showed a great increase of work 
over that of the previous year; the 
two first in order with the fourth, 
however, were especially noteworthy, 
although the last was most business- 
like. The following points were 
brought out in the discussion result- 
ing from the Schools and Colleges 
report, viz,, that College Work trains 
workers, gives a good opportunity 
to begin on the lines of purity, 
attracts girls in the flower mission, 
and has met with a hearty response 
from students as evidenced in the 
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recent National Convention. After 
the report on Physical Education 
had been read, the Conference was 
specially called to notice that this 
subject, while including dress reform, 
should mainly uphold the necessity 
of developing a healthy strong body 
and of breathing, sitting and standing 
correctly. Towards the end of this 
session, the Conference was exhorted 
to observe the rules of Parliamentary 
Practice with care and a text book 
was recommended. 

-During the second morning mem- 
bers were reminded that a white bow 
was the badge of W,C.T.U. workers, 
and reports from the following 
departments were read and adopted : 

Work among Foreigners. 

Unfermented Sacramental Wine. 

Work among Soldiers and Sailors. 

Sabbath Observance. 

Social Purity. 

Rescue Work. 

Mothers’ Meetings. 

These were all interesting, and the 
discussion following those on Purity 
and Work among Soldiers and Sailors 
resulted in the arrangement of special 
meetings to consider separately these 
vital branches of the work. 

The third session included the fol- 
lowing items : 

Reports on “ White Ribbon Cradle 
iol), Mereyei and +, <Viedal 
Contests.” 

Presentation of Miss McDonald, re- 
presentative of the Y. W.C.A., Dr. 
Soper, Vice President of the National 
Temperance League, and Mr. Oshima 
of Nagoya, a valiant soldier in the 
Temperance cause. 

Glimpses of the recent National 
Convention by Miss Blackmore, Miss 
Clawson and Miss Preston were listen- 
ed to attentively and these ladies 
thanked for their kind services. 


A letter prepared by a special Com- 
mittee in accord with the suggestion 
contained in the President’s report 
was read and adopted. 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions 
adopted as a whole. 

Business still remaining, a fourth and 
extra session of the Conference -was 
convened at 4 0’clock on the 4th, and 
resulted in the following work: 

Election of Officers for the ensuing 
Year, sV1Z. * 


resident, sc ose... 790 Miss M. A. Spencer, 
WHCEZETESS eee. cen eses Mrs. H. H. Guy. 

Cory SeCa acessneye Miss E. Griffin. 

Rec. Sec.:.............Miss S. M. Longstreth. 
Treasurer (4...2 545 Miss Blackmore. 


Report of the General Officers’ 
Committee, recommending superint- 
endents of Departments, was read and 
adopted, it being amended that any 
Superintendent not provided with an 
Associate be allowed to choose her 
own and report to the Executive Com- 
mittee. Reports of Committees on 
Resolutions, Permanent Publications, 
Emblem and Motto, History, and 
New Members, received and adopted. 

Introduction of new Superintend- 
ents of Departments. The appoint- 
ment of standing committees for the 


year :— 

“Resolutions :’’— Mrs. Learned, Mrs. 
Pedley, Miss Clawson, Miss 
Morgan, Miss Deyo, Miss 
Hand. 


‘* Publications,’’—Mrs, Guy, Miss Lew- 
is, Miss Hart. ; 

‘ History.’’—Miss Watson. 

““ National Constitution.” —Miss Black- 
more, Miss Spencer. 

Motion that a full report of the work 
ot this Conference, including special 
meetings, departmental and com- 
mittee work, be prepared in book 
form by a Committee consisting of the 
Rec. Sec., the Cor. Sec., and Miss De 
Wolfe. 

Towards the close of the Conference, 
which was certainly the most encour- 
aging one hitherto held by the Foreign 
Auxiliary, Miss Smart informed us 
that the Relief Society had presented 
1000 yen to the National W.C.T.U. 
for work among the soldiers; and she 
also made the Auxiliaty a welcome 
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gift, consisting of a portrait of Frances 
Willard, and a photograph of her 
statue as erected in the Capitol Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

It was moved and carried that, if 
there were any remaining business, it 
should be left with the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

After the singing ofthe Temperance 
Doxology and a Benediction pro- 
nounced by Dr. Soper, the Con- 
ference adjourned. 

Among the visitors present were 
Mrs. Holbrook and Miss Florence 
Holbrook of New York, Dr. Lydia 
McLean and Miss Jean McLean of St. 
Louis, and Dr. Newell of Shanghai. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


We, the Foreign Auxiliary of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Japan, in this our tenth annual con- 
ference assembled, reverently thank 
God for the achievements of the past 
year and render unto Himall the praise. 
We emphasize anew our unwaver- 
ing loyalty to the basic principles of 
our organization—total abstinence for 
both sexes—and it shall continue to 
be our earnest endeavor to further 
these principles so important to the 
welfare of humanity. We invite all 
earnest women who are like-minded 
with us to join our organization, put 
on the White Ribbon, and become 
soldiers in our peaceful war. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


Because ‘only self-governed individ- 
uals can make a self-governed nation ; 
because alcoholic drink dethrones 
individual judgment and will and sov- 
ereignty ; because science, morals, 
religion and business are unitedly 
warning of its dangers and discrimi- 
nating against its users, we pledge 
ourselves to place greater emphasis 
upon this fundamental principle in all 
our work for the ensuing year, We 
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urge upon our Japanese sisterhood a 
closer adherence to this principle and 
a strict observance and enforcement of 
the Total Abstinence Pledge among 
the membership of their society * 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


Whereas :—the Japanese Diet, ata 
recent session of that body, failed to 
pass asa law a bill providing for the 
prohibition of the use of alcoholic 
liquors by minors and the sale of the 
same to them, stating that this was 
“a question which must be left to 
education and morals,” therefore be it 

Resolved :—That we push with vig- 
or during the coming year, the work 
of our department of Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction ; and that we en- 
deavor to interest the Government 
Educational Department and leading 
educators of this country in the adop- 
tion for their government schools of a 
Course of Study in Physiology and 
Hygiene, which shall give instruction 
in regard to the nature and effects of 
alcohol and other narcotics, similar 
to the Course of Study pursued so 
beneficially for many. years in the 
United States, and now being adopted 
by Great Britain and Germany. 


YOUNG WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Resolved :—That greater effort than 
ever before be made. to organize Y 
societies in educational institutions 
and among young women ‘in social 
life, that we emphasize the importance 
of pushing the work among the 
children, through the formation. of 
Loyal Temperance Legions and other- 
wise, not only teaching them the 
evil effects of alcoholic liquors and 
narcotics, but training them to be 
skilled Temperance workers. 


AIDS TQ EFFECTUAL WORK, 


We strongly urge upon each mem- 
ber the importance of acquiring a 
broader knowledge of our organiza- 
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tion, its rules of order, and_ its 
fundamental principles, and recom- 
mend, as aids to the securing of this 
knowledge, a careful study of our 
Declaration of Principles, W.C.T.U. 
Catechism, the Hand-book, ‘ Do 
Everything,” National and Local 
Constitutions, Departmental Plans of 
Work and Robert’s Rules of Order. 
We also urge the importance of 
subscribing for and of reading the 
official papers of the Society, viz: 
the Union Signal, the JAPAN 
EVANGELIST, (in which we have 
a department), the IVoman's Herald, 
(in Japanese), and the Kunz no Hzkart. 


LAWS. 


Because the laws of a country 
effect, in large measure, the life of 
its women and children, and are so 
often a hindrance to their highest and 
and best development, 

Resolved :—That we endeavor to 
secure copies of all laws that in any 
way affect women and _ children, 
especially such as relate to the liquor 
traffic, gambling, impurity, marriage, 
divorce and child labour, and that 
we urge upon our members and our 
Japanese co-workers the importance 
of a knowledge of these laws and 
a careful study of the same. 


PEACE ARBITRATION. 


As the tendency of the times is 
towards militarism, and an 
increasing army and navy among the 
nations of the world, we as an or- 
ganization, realizing the horrors of 
war, and believing in the golden rule 
of Christ, affirm our belief in the 
principles of Peace and Arbitration, 
and pledge ourselves to do all we 
can to counteract this tendency toward 
militarism, and to teach the better 
way of settling all controversies by 
arbitration, 


Over- 
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PURITY. 


Divine revelation, enlightened sci- 
ence and individual experience agree 
in the fact that a pure life is conducive 
to the highest mental, moral and 
physical force. Therefore, we will 
continue to work for the highest 
standard of purity for both men.and 
women; we will more faithfully 
investigate methods of moral educa- 
tion and will endeavor to prepare 
ourselves to be wise counsellors to all 
who apply to us for advice and in- 
struction in regard to the training of 
the young in principles of self-control 
and purity. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


Whereas we learn that the Uni- 
versal World’s Temperance Sunday 
is not generally observed in this 
country, we will do our utmost to 
secure a more general and special 
observance of this day, (the third 
Sunday of November) in all churches 
and Sunday schools throughout this 
Empire. We request our Depart- 
ment Superintendent to prepare as 
speedily as possible special helps for 
use of Sunday schools in the observ- 
ance of this day. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


1s¢t—Whereas there is serious de- 
secration of the Sabbath on the part 
of many Christians, and whereas in 
many instances they are unconscious 
of their sin, 

Resolved :—That we request all 
Heads of Departments and all other 
members of this Union who live in 
places where there are local or native 
Unions, to use all of their influence 
to get them to carry out the plans 
of work suggested by the Sabbath 
Observance Committee, and to in- 
augurate such additional plans as 
they deem practical in their respec- 
tive fields, 
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2nd.—In places where there are 
no organizations, that individual effort 
be made to create a sentiment and to 
arouse an interest in this important 
department of Christian life. 


“MEDAL CONTEST. 


Becausé of the success already 
attending the efforts made to introduce 
Medal Contests, and because we 
believe this to be one of our best 
educational departments, especially 
among the young, we advise redoub- 
led effort in this work, and heartily 
recommend the holding of these 
contests in connection with~ all 
Government and Mission schools. 


ANTI-NARCOTICS, 


Resolved :—That the Department 
of <Anti-Narcotics be requested to 
give more attention to publishing in 
all secular papers original or translat- 
ed articles against the use of narcotics 
and also to investigate and publish in 
the JAPAN EVANGELIST and 
other publications, the national laws 
governing the manufacture, sale and 
use of narcotics and that Anti- 
Narcotic leaflets be published at a 
price that will make it possible to 
use them plentifully. 


PRESS WORK.’ 


- Resolved :—That the Foreign Aux- 
iliary of the Japan W.C.T.U. do its 
utmost to secure and fill space in the 
local papers with W.C.T.U. items, 
especially with such as. expose the 
fallacies of the pro-liquor arguments. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


As we all heartily endorse the 
words of Frances Willard when she 
said, “We cannot help a cause of 
which we are ignorant,” therefore 

Resolved :—TVhat we, who are 
engaged in the work of this organiza- 
tion, do all in our power to impress 
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on those among whom we work that 
pure air, exercise, and nourishing food 
are of vital importance to health, 
and especially to urge upon them the 
importance of good ventilation in 
sleeping-room. 


COURTESY. 


Resolved :—That we extend our 
sincere thanks to the Decorating 
Committee for the very artistic way 
in which they have decorated the 
Hall for our Meeting; to the musicians, 
who, by their singing and playing, 
have added so much to the enjoy- 
ment of this meeting; to the Union 
Hall Committee for the use of the 
Hall for our Conference and Prayer 
Meetings; to Miss Riddell for her 
very generous donation of a page 
in the Police Journal, worth five yen 
a month, for the printing of Tem- 
perance items; and to the EVAN- 
GELIST, for the gift of from four 
to six pages each month. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF DEPART- 
MENTS FOREIGN AUXILIARY. 


Miss Susan A. Searle, 
Kobe. 
Associate. Miss F, Holbrook. 
Loyal Temperance Legion. 
Miss C. L. Penrod, 


Schools and Colleges. 


Tokyo. 
Associate. Miss Craig. 
Work among Foreigners. Mrs. Van Petten, 
Yokohama. 
Health and Heredity. Mrs. Nina Stevens, 
Akita. 


Scientific Temperance Instruction. 
Mrs. William Bucha- 
nan, Tokyo. 
Miss C, U. Osborn, 
Tokyo. 
Mrs. Cate. 
Miss M, B. Griffiths, 
Hirosaki, 
Miss E. Griffin, Yoko- 
hama. 
Mrs. H. H. Guy, 
Vokyo. 
Miss Wigle, Nagano. 
Miss S. U. Bauern- 
feind, Tokyo. 
Unfermented Sacramental Wine. 
Miss FE. A. Preston, 
Kofu. 


Physical Education. 


Associate. 
Sunday Schools. 


Theskress. 
Temperance Literature. 


Anti-Narcotic. 
Evangelistic, 
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Work among Soldiers and Sailors. 


Associate. 
Sabbath Observance. 


Purity. 
Rescue Work. 


Associate. 
Mothers’ Meetings. 


Cradle Roll. 


Work in Factories. 


F ; Associate. 
Mercy. 


Mrs. Weaver, Osaka. 

Mrs. Newell. 

Mrs. .G, W. Van 
Horn, Osaka. 

Miss J. M. Hargrave, 
fokyo-3 ft) 

Mrs. G. P. Pierson, 
Asahigawa. 

Mrs. McCauley. 

Mrs. B. Chappell, 
Tokyo. 

Mrs. G. Bowles, 
Tokyo. 

Miss Claggett, 
Tokyo. 

Miss Imhof, Sapporo. 


Evangelist 


_ Mrs, Madden, Sendai. 
Medal Contest. Miss Sala Evans, 
: Sakawa. . 
Peace and Arbitoration. Miss"E. R. Gillet, 
‘ } Mito. 
Parliamentary Usage. Miss “J. M. Black- 


fe more, Tokyo, 
Legislation and Petition. 
' : Mrs, Gorbold. 


Flower Mission. Miss M. E. Williams, 


We are indebted to Mr. Gurney 
Binford for copies of Toronto papers 
giving an account of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention 
held there in June. It is a matter of 
special interest to us here that Mr. 
H, J. Heinz,»“ the pickle man” of 
Pittsburg, made himself responsible for 
the support of a man for three years 
to develop the Sunday-school work 
in Japan. He also announced that he 
and Mr. W..N. Hartshorne, of Boston, 
would visit Japan in connection with 
this work; and he told Mr. Binford 
that they would not be able to shape 
affairs so as to get to Japan before 
late in 1906 or in 1907. We have 
no doubt that his expectation of the 
“co-operation of missionaries on the 
field” will be-fully realized ; and that 
he and Mr. Hartshorne will receive a 
hearty welcome whenever they are 
able to maketheir trip to Japan. The 
possibilities of Sunday-school work 
here have by no means been exhaust- 
ed; let it be developed to its very 
utmost, 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO. FLORENCE 
-CRITTENTON RESCUE HOME. | 


ves 3:00, - 


. Mr, J. C. Ballagh... Tr ; 
Dye De Murray... Se +. 5.00 | 
Mrs. W. T. Johnson + 5.00 
» M.N. Wyckoff 5.00 
Pea keinbiyices 2.00 
eno OCC Crammer 2.00 
pakke. Gonboldamas 5.00 
eet esiierson 5.00 
ie Cosand .. 5.00 
5) ergs Ballagh 4.00 « 
» HH. Loomis 5.00 
op INEGI Sasi oo Bae 4.00 
be. Carpenter . 5 2.00 
oo v fy Li. pDearingay 4x 2.00 
» C.W. Van Petten - 2.00 - 
Pave earned 2.50 
Miss Grace Learned 2.50 = 
» J: N. Crosby 4:00 ~ 
2 E. F. Wilcox - 4.00 
Bee Monlton: . 3.00 * 
y. Ge Baucus Gabe. 2.00 
» H. BE. Dickinson ~.. 2.00 
» —E.M. Wilson 2.00 
» .F. K. Morgan 5.00 
pee eee ett vers. 5.00 
» M. J. Atkinson 1Q.00 : 
- ,, M.-E. Armstrong apy 5-0, 
See TSN eee 10.00 — 
*s, ‘EM. Crombie 5.00 
PR ALALItA SHostepm se 5.00 
fi. L. sheared. 5.00 
» tL. E. Morrison 3.00 


M. A. SPENCER, reas. 


me books on | Japan include the 
following :— 

“Impressions of Ukiyo-ye” by 
Miss Dora Amsden (Paul Elder and 
Co., San Francisco) ; 

“A Maid of Japan” (fiction), by 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser (Henry Holt, and 
Gol, INaM.cCity)j 

“ Christianity in Modern Tapa! 
by Ernest W. Clement (Amer. Bapt, 
Pub. Socy., Philadelphia) ; 

“The Breath of the Gods (fiction), 
by Sidney McCall (Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston) ; 

“Bushido :-The Soul of Japan,” by 
Inazo  Nitobe. Revised edition. 
(Student Pub. Co., Tokyo, and G, P, 
Putnam’s Sons, New York City. Nit 
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DUTCH REF. CHURCH. | 
(From Zhe, Mission Feld.) 


es 1°. We, too, have been 
NAGANO 


MSE CEIVESTHE favored with a one 
DEPUTATION. day’ s breeze from the 
Occident as the Depu- 

tation swept "through our North 


Japan Mission. As they could give 
us only one day, We commanded the 
sun to stand still, and thus worked 
them for about thirty hours. For 
the. benefit. of -those who ‘have 
followed with interest the doings of 
the Deputation in other places, let 
me just throw a flashlight on their 
visit here. Already the evangelists 
of our Shinshiu field had Wrotked 
their way over rough mountain roads 
and were waiting to greet them, 
and, as wetede: up from Tokyo, 
Ghtisdans gathered at the stations 
to pay their respects to our guests 
as they passed through. After 
eleven hours’ ride by rail, the curtain 
rises on the Nagano scene at 6 P.M. 
on the 27th of March. Snowclad 
mountains form: the background, and 
a bustling city nestles at their base. 
As the train rolls into the station, 
the Mayor and other officials step up 
to greet their distinguished visitors. 
Among the row of “ rikshas ” waiting 
for our party is one which has been 
used only twice before, once by the 
Imperial Prince, and once by Prince 
Arisugawa. The Mayor followed 
the party to our house, and gave 
them an invitation, in’ the name of 
the Governor and himself, to be pres- 
ent-at a Japanese feast to be -held in 
their honor’ on the following day. 
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Thus they delighted to show respect 
to those who came, not as Americans 
only, but as Americans whose interest 
in Japan had been manifested by the 
work of their Mission Board. The 
Governor, too, had been a friend of 
Verbeck, and took pleasure: in_show- 
ing honor to the Board to which he 
had belonged. The persecution of 
the Deputation began forthwith; 
before they had finished their dinner, 
the young people were on hand to 
give their musical welcome, which 
they had spent several weeks in 
rehearsing, greeting them first with a 
welcome song, “‘ How beautiful upon 
the-mountains,” and concluding. with 
an Easter Cantata. ‘The guests were 
treated with such music as they could 
not hear even in New York or in the 
Second Reformed Church of New 
Brunswick. The next morning we 
were off at 8.30 to Shinonoi, an out- 
station about ten miles away. ‘The 


Deputation hurried toa meeting, 
beamed upon the - Sunday-School, 


and then upon the grown people, left 
them all enthused “and hopeful and 
hurried home to meet at the Gover- 
nor’s party. Jozankwan—the festival 
hall of Nagano, with one large room 
of one hundred and forty- ile mats 
stands on a hill commanding a beau- 
tiful view of the city and Tandseade, 
Here were assembled sixty of the 
prominent men of the city, who, for 
three hours, entertained our guests 
with a Japanese feast, picture paint- 
ing, £ofo music, and ceremonial tea. 
Why-do we consider this a’ note- 
worthy event ? 
4 Because “tit 


“was sLidietitbtly 
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understood that this delegation was 
on a Christian errand. 

2,—A hitherto unheard-of thing— 
upon all invitations there had been 
written the words ‘‘no wine will be 
served.” 

3.—The girls who served the re- 
freshments were not of the singing- 
girl class, but school-girls of excellent 
families; girls of modest bearing, 
with garments as beautiful as a 
rainbow. 

4.—After listening to Dr. Cobb’s 
eloquent address on the progress of 
Christian sentiment in these Oriental 
lands since his previous tour around 
the world, and his kindly advocacy of 
the Bible as the safeguard of pro- 
gress, the Governor responded with 
thanks for his kind words and the 
assurance that his advice would be 
cherished. 

I do not hesitate to say that even 
three years ago no such event as 
this would have been possible in the 
city of Nagano. The Deputation 
came just at the right time to bring to 
the surface evidences of progress 
which might have remained unex- 
pressed for years yet to come, and we 
believe that their visit will thus 
smooth out many rough places in the 
work of the gospel in the whole 
province of Shinshiu. 

From this feast we proceeded to 
the famous temple of Zenkwoji, where 
flerce-visaged idols, with clubs in 
their hands, teach children to laugh 
and tremble at the very name of 
“ god,” and thence on to the humble 
Christian Chapel, where other chil- 
dren were waiting for the smile of 
Him who said, ‘‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me,” and were baptized 
into His name. And the bread was 
broken, and the wine received in 
remembrance of His love. On the 
faces of those who gathered here was 
confident anticipation that that love 
will win the heart of the Japanese 
people. 

With an evening message from Dr. 
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Hutton to an audience of young men, 
and prayer for God’s peace upon this 
land and people, we closed this glad 
day, echoing in farewell the song of 
welcome, ‘“‘ How beautiful are the feet 
of them that bring glad tidings, that 
preach the gospel of peace!” 

The next morning before 6 o'clock, 
the Mayor, Lieutenant-Governor and 
other prominent people stood among 
the Christians on the station platform, 
renewing their expressions of kind- 
ness, and bidding our guests fare- 
well, May friends in America strive 
as earnestly to be kind to visitors 
from foreign lands as_ these "good 
people did to their visitors ‘from 
America! It will hasten the day of 
Universal Brotherhood. 

FRANK S. SCUDDER. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
(From Z%¥dings.) 


In the Loo Choo Is- 
lands, Brother Murai 
has been ably assisted 
by Brother T. Oho, a 
local preacher. Meetings have been 
held, not only in Naha where our 
headquarters are, but in Shuri and 
over quite a wide circuit. -Broth- 
er Murai has been called. to pass 
through various trials during the 
year, He has been ill himself and 
has again and again had illness in 
his family. In July, his only little 
daughter passed from his home to 
her Father’s home above, but her 
ashes mingling with the soil of Loo 
Choo have made it more precious 
than ever to Brother Murai and have 
deepened his desire to live and labour 
for the Loochooan people. 

In October, Brother T. Nakamura, 
with Miss Smith, and my wife and 
daughter Auna, spent three delightful 
weeks in Loo Choo. They saw not 
only all our own work there, but 
were permitted to inspect the edu- 
cational and other work being done 


LOO CHOO 
ISLANDS, 
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by the Japanese Government; and 
Brother Nakamura, Mrs. Schwartz 
and Anna spent two days in the 
country on the Shuri circuit where 
probably no white woman’s foot had 
ever trod before. 

The next place where a foreign 
missionary should be located is in 
I.oo Choo, Here are nearly halfa 
million people, kindred to Japanese, 
with a language not much more 
different than some dialects, and now 
an integral part of the Empire. 
Unlike the Ainu, they show no signs 
of becoming extinct. We have a fine 
opening here, and a missionary who 
can use the Japanese language should 
be sent here to occupy it. A chain 
of stations could soon be opened 
and another district. added to our 
conference. Here, too, we need 
property. As long as we are mere 
renters, our work will be temporary 
in its nature. We might learn a 
lesson from our Roman _ Catholic 
friends, who are building in Oshima, 
one of the islands of the same group, 
a splendid brick church which will 
last for centuries. If we are here 
to stay, let us not hesitate to buy 
property everywhere we have work, 
‘for only by so doing can we establish 
any permanent centers and exert any 
lasting influence. 


Twice a month a number 
of Japanese women come 
to my home and spend 
the whole afternoon; 
their desire being to receive instruc- 
tion in “ foreign cooking,” my purpose 
in receiving them to teach them of 
Jesus; they are willing to listen to 
the Gospel in order to learn how to 
cook foreign food. I am willing to 
teach cooking, if by that means I can 
gain access to those who otherwise 
never have the influence of Christian 
people. They have heard of Chris- 
tianity—they think of it as a “new 
religion,” but beyond this have no 
knowledge of it or of its teachings. 


WOMAN’S 
CLASS. 
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Becoming acquainted with them in 
this way affords occasion for calling 
upon them in their homes and grad- 
ually forming a friendship which 
brings with it great responsibility and 
golden opportunity for Christian in- 
fluence. Seated on the /atamiz, 
around the zbachi, these forty-five 
women make a_ beautiful picture ; 
their sweet, quiet voices, their quaint 
customs and their exquisite politeness 
make them very attractive. It is 
needless to say that my heart yearns 
for the conversion of each one, and I 
fully believe that God will accept our 
efforts and bring them to a saving 
knowledge of Him. 

It is gratifying to have such an 
efficient co-worker as our Bible- 
woman, Kato San (Mrs, Kato), who, 
after reading the scripture and leading 
in prayer, takes about half an hour in 
which to explain about God and his 
wonderful love for all mankind. To 
these women, who from childhood 
have known nothing but Buddhism, it 
must be a strange experience. That 
they are willing to hear the Gospel, 
even aS a means to an end, is en- 
couraging. But we have had greater 
cause for joy—not long since one 
woman asked for private instruction 
inthe Bible. When arranging for the 
time of such instruction, it became 
evident that on account of her 
husband’s opposition to Christianity, 
it would be necessary for her to come 
an hour earlier than the regular hour 
for the cooking class. Another has 
since asked the privilege of coming 
early and studying the Bible. So 
we are earnestly praying that they 
may accept Christ as their Savior. 

In a private conversation with one 
of these women, she suddenly turned 
and asked the question, ‘When 
America is so nice, why did you 
come to Japan?” I replied that it 
was very hard to leave home, friends 
and native land, but that I wanted 
to tell the Japansse people of our 
beautiful Christianity. Upon-asking 
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if she’ understood ‘Christianity, the 
reply was “No.” . Then 1 asked for 
the privilege of teaching her, and she 
immediately replied that she knew 
all. about it—that the’ Bible-woman 
had told her. At first it was difficult 
to understand the contradiction, but 
now it is quite clear. Her husband 
would not be willing for her to study 
Christianity, and of course she could 
not flatly refuse, for that would be 
impolite. - It is often said a Japanese 
would rather be polite than truthful, 
if it were impossible to be both at the 
same time. Since this conversation 
took place, this particular woman has 
shown marked interest in the devo- 
tional meeting preceding the cooking 
lesson, and I believe will soon be- 
come a Christian. So, even while 
cooking is the attraction at these 
meetings, we are hoping that the 
Spirit of our Father may speak 
through us and thus these women 
may accept Christ. 
MariE STUART FRETZ. 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
CONVENTION. 


Annual Convention of the 
Japan| Mission of. Churches of 
Christ met in Karuizawa July 
33 The Convention continued 
through July 7, with a recess for 
the glorious Fourth. The main time 
was taken up with business. Plans 
for enlargement of all. departments of 
work were considered. At present, 
the main part of the work is in the 
distinctive evangelistic field, twenty- 
two out of twenty-four missionaries 
being in that work. -A Bible School, 
in which are two missionaries and two 
Japanese teachers, is in a flourishing 
condition, with a night school aux- 
iliary. A Girls’ School is to be 
opened in Tokyo in October, This 
meets a long felt want and ‘will in- 
crease the number of missionaries in 
educational work. More attention 
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will also be given’ ‘to the preparation 
and publication of Christian literature. 

The Mission is planning to open 
several new stations during the next 
three years, at the end of which time 
the 25th anniversary of the Mission 
in Japan will be celebrated. A com- 


mittee was appointed to collect 
material for a_ silver Bap Oe 
report. 


During the sessions of the Conven- 


tion Mr..R. D. McCoy, of the Sei 
Gakuin, Tokyo, read a_ scholarly 
paper on “The Ideas of God, New 


and Old,’ and Mr. W. H. Erskine, of 
Akita, read an interesting paper on 
“The Haldanean Movement.” 

iMr./R. L: Pruettpof: Tokyo, itesiell 
ed over the Convention i in an admira- 
ble way. New officers elected were 
C. S. Weaver, Osaka, President ; R: 
D. DcCoy, Tokyo, Vice-President ; 
and M. B. Madden, pentioy Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

An English paper to be called 
‘* The Japan Harbinger’ is.to be 
published from’ September. May it 
be a harbinger of good things con- 
cerning the progress of righteousness 
in Japan! ey 
. Dr. J: H. Garrison, Editor of the 
Christian Evangelist; St. Louis, Mo., 


Dr. H. O. Breeden, Pastor of the 
Central Church of Christ, ‘of Des 
Moines, lowa, and Dr. John L. 


Brandt, Pastor of the First Church of 
Christ, St. Louis, Mo., expect to visit 
Japan this year. An extensive evan- 
gelistic campaign is being planned in 
order to make good use of the services 
of these eloquent and consecrated men. 
The reports of the year show an 
increase in the number of accessions 
to the churches and a very encourag- 
ing increase in the amount given for 
the support of the work. The Mis- 
sionaries are all in good health, there 
is splendid harmony among ‘all 
workers and the future. pt oe are 
br ioe and hopeful. 
» M. B Mappen;. 
_ Secretary. - 
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Early 3 in sthe’ spring the Assbciation 
was commissioned by the authorities 
to open work at Liaoyang and Port 
Arthur. However, the time necessary 
to find and put suitable men on the 
field and the greater difficulty ex- 
‘perienced in the securing of suitable 
buildings caused some delay. The 
wotk at both points is at present well 
under’ way, having been properly 
manned and, by kindness of the 
authorities, suitably housed. 

 Liaoyanc.—The Association in 
Liaoyang was opened early in June. 
The officials in charge have granted 
most generous aid. A well-located 
building was set apart by them for the 
Association and thoroughly repaired, 
including. papering of the walls. 
They. provided also full. outfit. of 
necessary furniture, as well as articles 
for the private use of the secretaries. 
The building’ assigned is under the 
shadows of the great pagoda. 400 
soldiers. and- officers crowded the 
building on the opening night. The 
Hon. S, Ebara was present, making 
the opening address. Secretary 
Otsuka is in charge of Liaoyang, 
having associated with him at present 
Messrs. Masutomi and Miyake. Mr. 
Miyake plays the Satsuma Biwa, the 
violin; mandolin and guitar, all of 
which instruments furnish a part of 
his outfit. He is able thus to add 
much to the attractiveness of the 
rooms. Rev. Hori of Maebashi is 
attached to Liaoyang for three 
months as travelling secretary, 
having permission to make tours in 
every direction from Liaoyang as a 
centre. He will visit hospitals and 
outlying: points where.troops.are sta- 
tiotied, giving series of ‘addresses, 


conducting meetings bad administer: 
ing comforts. 

“Port Artuur.—At Port. Arthur 
the authorities have given the: As 
sociation the use of the Greek Church 
building in the old city. The injuries 
resulting from shot and shell have 
been fully repaired, the authorities 
providing the materials and the As- 
sociation the labour. Among. the 
labourers employed were carpentets, 
glaziers and tinners. The Church is 
well located and adapted to the use 
of the Association. The authorities 
have at their own suggestion kindly 
provided the Association with an 
ample supply of furniture, including 


rattan chairs, upholstered — chairs, 
settées, couches and a piano. The 
work at Port Arthur is both for 


soldiers and sailors and is open to 
men of all branches of the service 
found in Port Arthur. 
Newcnatune.—The following ex- 
tract from a letter, written by one of 
the secretaries at Newchatung, ‘is 
significant as showing the increasing 
interest at that point. ‘‘ The chief 
men in command seem almost to bé 
vying with one another in showing us 
friendliness. Col. is having the 
great dirty ceiling of the building 
papered at a cost of nearly yer 100; 
Major K. is having a well dug right 
beside our building , which is to be 
parly for our use; ‘Major H. has been: 
to see us and seeks to borrow books. 
I travel to the camp daily with Col. 
(he is now commandant), going 
out on his launch at. 8 a.m. and have 
many a pleasant chat with him. | The 
friendliness of the chiefs seems to. re- 
act right through ail the ranks. . The. 
men are increasingly respectful aud 
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there is rarely any rudenessor rough- 
ness in the rooms. As to the con- 
stant members of the Bible class, I 
can fairly see them growing in grace 
and knowledge. One has been bap- 
tised and another has asked for bap- 
tism. I am in the hospital twice a 
week and have great freedom. The 
Sunday afternoon meetings in the 
rooms have been simply a joy. The 
hot weather affects the men, many of 
them falling asleep in the building 
over the paper and books. Fujii 
holds evening meetings out of doors 
for music, fencing and his talks to the 
men,” 

E1ryo—Upon earnest solicitation of 
authorities, the Association has open- 
ed work at the important centre of 
Eiryo, 120 miles north of Hoojo. 
Secretaries Hirayama and Kawakami, 
formerly attached to Hoojo, proceed- 
ed in the middle of June with supplies 
for that point. The authorities kind- 
ly provided them three great Chinese 
carts with mules and drivers for their 
eight days journey overland. Eiryo 
being far more destitute of any 
comforts and conveniences than any 
other point occupied by the Associ- 
ation, the work will be proportionately 
deeply appreciated by the soldiers. 
There being no suitable building at 
this point, the secretaries have taken 
an Association tent in which the 
work is conducted. The following 
from one of Secretary Hirayama’s 
interesting letters will give a vivid 
idea of the conditions: ‘‘ It was not 
until several days after our tent 
was ready for use that we got some 
wood for fuel, and not until after a 
week that we got hold of charcoal 
from a village ten miles away. In 
the midst of these difficulties we have 
persevered and conquered. But it 
took us nearly two weeks to finish 
all needful preparations for the open- 
ing of our tent. The tent has been 
opened since June 25th and the 
visitors average 300 daily. On fair 
Sundays they go'up to the 500 or 
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600 mark. The features of our work 
are nearly similar to those of other 
points. There is a table for reading, 
five daily newspapers, a table for 
reading magazines and for looking 
at picture books, another for games 
and music-box, another for letter- 
writing with all writing materials 
supplied, and another for tea-drinking. 
All tables are provided with simple 
but usable benches. Clippers and 
razors are constantly used from 
morning to evening at one corner 
of the tent. We just started a 
bathing accommodation free to all 
soldiers, which is very much ap- 
preciated by them. We hold a 
preaching service on every Sunday 
afternoon, which is well attended 
and listened to by 50 to 100; two 
song-services weekly, a general talk 
weekly, a social tea with games 
weekly and special meetings oc- 
casionally. I think that you can 
easily see how busily two of us are 
engaged here, yes, busily but happy 
at work. Here are some expressions 
of appreciation of our work uttered 
by the soldiers not directly to the 
secretaries, but overheard by them: 
‘How I feel refreshed in here.’— 
‘This is a good place to spend the 
whole holiday. Let us bring lunch 
with us when we come next time.’— 
“IT never saw anything like this. A 
wonderful enterprise! I will write 
home about this.—‘ I have not seen 
such kind deeds,’ ” 

SPECIAL Tours,—The tours of the 
Hon. S. Ebara and N. Yamamoto, 
Esq., and of Bishop M. C. Harris and 
Rev. Wihara, were carried out as 
planned, these gentlemen meeting 
with the heartiest welcome every- 
where. Mr. Ebara came asa well- 
known and representative statesman, 
and his deep interest in the soldiers, 
his hearty wholesome addresses of 
advice and encouragement were re- 
ceived with gratitude. At four dif- 
ferent points he and Mr. Yamamoto 
addressed five public meetings, besides 
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gatherings of officers. At these five 
meetings there was a total attendance 
of over 2,000 men. Bishop Harris, 
coming as a representative of the 
Association and being welcomed also 
as a guest of the Emperor, was receiv- 
ed with deep respect. His addresses 
were listened to at times with ap- 
plause and at times with tears. 
Bishop Harris’ addresses on the provi- 
dence of God in this present war and 
on Japan’s great opportunity and 
responsibility, brought to officers and 
men not only great inspiration, but 
sobering thoughts in regard to their 
duties for the future. His embodi- 
ment and expression of the spirit of 
Christianity brought many among 
both officers and men to him to per- 
sonally confess their deep interest in 
the gospel he represented. Both 
Bishop Harris and Mr. Ebara were 
granted interviews with the generals 
in charge at the various points and 
were accorded a hearty reception by 
Field Marshal Oyama. The visits of 
such men as these and of Dr. De 
Forest earlier have been described by 
many men as cases in their lives. 

ADMINISTRATION. — After ten 
months of unbroken service in 
Manchuria, Mr. Hibbard returned to 
Japan the first of July and will for the 
present be associated with Secretary 
Yamamoto in administration at the 
Tokyo headquarters. The Rev. J. 
G. Dunlop is continuing his valuable 
service with the Association in the 
camp at Newchatung. Secretary 
Otsuka, in charge at Liaoyang, has 
also been appointed Field Secretary, 
representing the Army Committee in 
supervision of the entire work in 
Manchuria. Mr. Gleason has been 
associated with him in general ad- 
ministration and has proceeded with 
his family to Yingkow, to remain so 
long as conditions at the front 
may demand. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


There are doubtless 


INTRODUCTION many in Japan now 


TO THE NEW who read the New 
TESTAMENT.* Testament as. the 
Ethiopian read the 


Old,—with desire but without under- 
standing. Itis to be a guide to such 
that this Introduction has been pre- 
pared, and such a book has long 
been needed. 

The book is not an introduction in 
the technical sense of the word, the 
Japanese title—A Gate of Entrance— 
better .describes its. nature. The 
writer explains his purpose, and the 
spirit in which he writes, in. the 
opening lines: ‘“ To understand the 
New Testament, we must first know 
that it centres in a land, a people, 
and a person. The narrative 
which is strictly historical, unmixed 
with fable or romance, commences 
shortly before the birth of Christ. . . 
.. The book is divine, because the 
men through whom it was written 
were guided by the Holy Spirit of 
God; and yet it is an intensely 
human book.” 

The writer goes on to describe 
Jerusalem, the Jews, and Nazareth ; 
and then he takes up the Gospel 
story in sections, speaking, for ex- 
ample, about Christ’s birth, His 
disciples, His miracles, His crucifix- 
ion and resurrection. He considers 
the characteristics of the four Gospels, 
gives brief outlines of the leading 
doctrines in the Epistles, and closes 
with a quotation from Bernard’s Pro- 
gress of Doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment to the effect that the final 
result of Christ’s “ appearing is skewn 
not only in the peace, the holiness, 
the participation, and the inherence in 
him of each separate person, but in 
the formation of a corporate existence, 


* Shinvaku Nytmon, by Wm. G. Smith, 
170 pp. Price 12 sev. English edition, price 
25 sex. Japan Book and Tract Society. 
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a society in which man is perfected, 
a kingdom in which God is glorified.” 

The book is one that would be 
helpful, not only to the inquirer who 
procures a New Testament, but also 
to the Christian in giving him a 
broader outlook on the Book, and 
in leading him to study it more 
closely and more connectedly. 

The translation is in simple literary 
style which is pronounced to be good 
by some who have read it. As a 
translation, however, it is said to be 
not beyond criticism. For example, 
the force of the original opening 
linés, quoted above, is hardly ex- 
pressed in the translation: ‘ Shzx- 
yaku Zensho wo kenkyu shi, yoku 
kore wo rikat sen to seba sho-chit 
no suru tokoro no chi-met, jim-mtin, 


aruiwa jimbutsu jukuchi sezari 
bekarazu.”’ 
This is, however, a small matter 


compared with the fact that the book 

asa whole is one which thoughtful 

Japanese read with interest. /. 1. 
This is the second 


YOUNG JAPAN. Deolke “fron Dr. 

By Scherer’s pen, and 

Jas. A. B. Scherer. it supplements 
his former book, 

“Japan To-day.”” The title “ Young 
Japan,” in spite of the explanation 


on pp. 6 and 15, is misleading. It 
is unfortunate, too, that the publishers 
make the claim that “the volume is 
profusely illustrated with reproduc- 
tions from rare: photographs ;”’ for, 
by actual count, two-thirds of the 
illustrations are from photographs 
commonly on sale. But the book is 
really useful, and carries out well 
the plan ‘‘to tell the unified story 
of the [Japanese] nation in the 
simplest possible manner.” Its three 
parts, covering more than 300 pages, 
under the captions, “ Early Culture,” 
“* Adolescence,’’ and “ Modern School- 
days,” tell how the ‘nation was 
developed to its present position. 
Price, $1.50 (3 yen), net. For sale by 
Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 
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~The third annual 
issue of this most 
valuable pamphlet 
came -;,.out. . this; 
month..,.It,/is-a1- 
fortunate, but ap- 
parently Pesta A that it should be 
issued so late in each year. The 
present: issue gives a view of what 
was accomplished in Japan in I904 
in the name of Christ, under the 
heads ‘“ Social Work,” ‘‘ Undenomi- 
national Work,” .“‘ Churches. and: 
Mission,” ‘f Obituary ” and -“‘ Appen- 
dix,’ which contains important ad- 
dresses and papers, a missionary 
directory and _ statistics. There is 
also an able ‘“ General Survey” of 
conditions in Japan by the editor, 
Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. This 
annual publication, which costs only 
10 sen, postage 8 sex, in Japan, and 
26 sen, 13 cents, or 7 pence abroad, 
enables one to keep well posted on 
the influence of the Gospel in Japan. 
Published by Methodist Publishing 
House, Tokyo. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT IN 
!TS RELATION TO 
THE NEW LIFE 
IN JAPAN. 


The Meth. Pub.- House has just 
issued the “‘ 5th edition enlarged ” of 
Rev. A. B. Hutchinson’s translation 
of Middleton’s ‘‘ Thirty-nine Articles 
with Plain Commentary.” This work 
is of course, of very special value to 
the Episcopal constituency ; but it is 
also of no little interest to all Reform- 
ed Christians, because it is a vindica- 
tion of the separation from the Church 
of Rome. Itis a book of 366-pages ; 
price, 50 sez, paper, and 70 sen, cloth. 


One volume in the “ American 
Nation” series, published by Harper 
and Bros. is entitled ‘* Provincial 
America, ».1690-mp4e0," “by Prot. 


Evarts B. Greene, son of Rev. and 


Mrs DC. Greene uo, Lokyo, 
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THE SPIRITUAL LESSONS 
FROM THE WAR. 


In the Goys (Methodist). the 
Rev. H. Kawasumi, says that, though 
every Christian must desire the 
cessation of war, in the world as 
constituted to-day it is unavoidable 
and that it confers certain benefits 
which perhaps could not be obtained 
by any less terrible instrumentality. 
(1) Among the things taught by the 
war 1s the value of religion. The 
nearness of death solemnizes the 
mind and makes men think seriously 
of a hereafter. Most of our soldiers 
are without religious belief and yet 
they face death with equanimity. 
But their want of religion, from our 
point of view, isto be regretted, and 
we are glad to know that in many 
cases soldiers going out to battle 
have eagerly bought and read re- 
ligious books. (3) Zhe war has 
taught us to hold m high regard 
what is just and right. In 
military dispatches the term, Zenyu 
(Help of Heaven) has occurred very 
frequently. I am one of those.who 
think that this acknowledgement of 
the help of God by. .Japanese Com- 
manders,..is sincere and I take it to 
prove three things: (@) That those 
who use this term recognize, that 
there is a living Being who governs 
the universe; (4) that this Being is 
active and that He controls ‘the 
actions of men ; and (¢) that He helps 
the cause of the just. That our 
armies should all think that they are 
victorious because they are fighting 
in the cause of justice is certainly 
a subject for congratulation on the 
part of all religious people. (4) This 
war has revealed how much real love 
and sympathy there ts tn the hearts 
of mex. To many, war seems to be 
only barbarous killing, and they 
suppose that it so demoralizes men 
that they lose all their natural 
feelings. But the history of this 
war shows that our Japanese soldiers 
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have retained their finer feelings, 
their humanity, even on the battle- 
field. Scores have been the in- 
stances of wounded men being borne 
on the shoulders or the back of a 
comrade amid.a hail of bullets. Un- 
selfishness and _. self-sacrifice for 
others have been apparent every- 
where—officers sacrificing themselves 
or giving up comforts for the sake of 
their men and men for the sake of 
their officers—men, at the risk of 
their lives, carrying food to their 
comrades engaged in working the 
guns—men giving bread: and tobacco 
to Russian captives just taken, These 
and a thousand other noble acts all 
tend to raise one’s opinion of average 
humanity, all tend to give the he to 
those who say that virtue is dying 
out of the heart of the modern Japan- 
ese. Then there has been an enor- 
mous amount of charity and devotion 
called forth by this war, and the 
troops have felt inspired to action by 
the sympathy shown to them by the 
people at home. This sentiment is 
expressed in the following lines : 


Okurareshi ketto Rasa 
usu Reredo 
Altsukt nasake 


 wuru.* 


nO We 


mt Samusa wasu- 


Throughout the whole country people 
of all classes have been vying with 
each other.in .providing comforts for 


the soldiers; high-class ladies have 
offered their services as nurses. This 
outburst of sympathy has been 


witnessed in every town and hamlet 
of the empire. The display of this 
noble feeling, though common among 
the Anglo-Saxons, has never been 
witnessed. before, to the same: extent 
in Japan. It shows that as a people we 
are actuated by the same benevolent 
sentiments as are displayed by Chris- 
tian nations. Japan Matl. 


* Though thin be the texture of the blankets 
sent, ff! : 
Thick is the kindness (of the donors), 
and we forget the cold. ; 
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CHINESE STUDENTS 
IN JAPAN. 

Chinese students continue to reach 
Japan in ever increasing numbers. 
The Jiji Shimpo says that scarcely a 
steamer brings less than a hundred, 
and that three or four hundred are 
always waiting in Shanghai for an 
opportunity to come. Looking back 
to the beginnings of this movement, 
the first entry in the record shows 
that two students were sent from 
Chehkiang by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in April, 1897. These were the 
pioneers. Now in their eighth year 
of education they are studying at the 
Engineering College of the Imperial 
University. There-after the arrivals 
became more frequent, some students 
coming at their own charges, others 
at the charges of the Government, 
and it appears that among all the 18 
provinces of the Middle Kingdom 


Kansu is the only one which has not 
hitherto contributed to the total. 
Dividing the students according to 
localites, the following table is 
obtained :— 
Students. 
(STH uhh Meet oss acucn Sec anoe 172 
SHEMSIM. eee. neem heen anes 3 
HAN GUN wiseWans ceges mtterie sce sisiiac €o 
[MOOS Ne Aa eebeOer SAquceAcaoenOne 400 
ChebKian go ©. consatacsecmacepssancs> IgI 
IIA OST” Fite iaeieteatn ees ecte es 2 
ECWATGSI: >. Wlded eb ieeectebaatos 26 
Kwangtung .....:..0. aNT bi cea tennis 175 
NiUMTAT-— .us,c4 eo sakepemeneasaanees 126 
SUATISIs se cesvees eeeeteementnckneseae 56 
FLOWUATE .2, cadet tatntneweerteccacece 12 
FAUNA! 6 5,0 chbbd am eoteeebn se eee bs 363 
FRAN BSUI , anaes sage gaces opt say eee 406 
ZATIDIUL Dy «vac case MOM oR seb ER $4 
RUUVTEN © vissan are enaatentirs erates 76 
OZCOUAI | Sintec eenemerieieec eee 321 
ILWELCHOUE, «1264 Fading etek « oe 38 
Manchuria, ssccltscenesentes cadets 30 
VOtal va ics  ecoeaeeneetienet eres 2,641 


There are three classes of students, 
those sent at Government expense, 
those sent at public expense, and 
those that defray their own expenses. 
“Public expense ”’ means simply that 
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the charges are defrayed locally. 
For example, if a student, having 
graduated with distinction at a 
provincial college, desires to proceed 
to Japan for further education but is 
too poor to meet the outlay himself, 
then the faculty of the college, ifthey 
consider him worthy of such aid, 
may arrange to assist him out of the 
local funds. It would be interesting 
to know exactly how many students 
of each class are in Japan, but that 
information is not furnished in any 
return that we have seen. As to the 
disposition of the principal students 
the figures are :— 
Tokyo University. caahsccveaeeess 
Kyoto Universit yuan cua 
Waseda University ..............- 
Tokyo Law University............ 
Keio Gijuku University 
Meiji University 
Law University ..... Fiebre Saad 
Tokyo High Normal School ... 
TenshighSchoolmsy,..cs.tccue: 
Second High School 
Third High Schoolers oa 
Many others are to be found in 
minor educational institutions. Then 
there are the men studying military 
and naval matters, namely :— 
Sejo7GakkG.,.., Wants cde. 
Shinbu Gakko 305 
The greatest number of all are in 
Mr. Kano Jingoro’s Kobun Gakuin, 
namely 1,100, It must be under- 
stood that these students are not all 
young men. One of them is 64 and 
one 60. None is younger than 12, 
and by far the largest majority are 
between 20 and 30. 
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THE MORNING GLORY. 


Oh for the heart’s deep story, 

The heart of the morning-glory, 
Whose dainty flower 

Blooms but an hour, 

Yet the charm that’s hers 

Is more endearing 

Than the grandeur of firs 

For a thousand years persevering. 


15h 
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NOTES. 


We acknowledge, with thanks, the 
receipt of a copy of the report of the 
Twelfth Conference of Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards in the United States and 
Canada. From it we learn that, of 
all the text-books published by the 
Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, Dr. De Forest’s ‘‘ Sunrise in the 
Sunrise Kingdom’”’ has had by far 
the largest sale (40,000), The dis- 
cussion of the report of the Committee 
on English Speaking Communities in 
Mission Lands was led by Rev. E. A. 
Wicher, formerly pastor of the Union 
Church, Kobe. 


Epiror JAPAN EVANGELIST : 


Dear Sir,—Here is a matter of 
interest to Christian workers. Some 
grounds adjoining the grounds of the 
Crown Prince’s palace were said to 
be a part of the botanical garden 
of the Nobles’ School. I applied 
to the President of the School for 
the privilege of using the grounds for 
holding open air evangelistic meet- 
ings during the hot weather. He 
replied that the grounds in question 
were under the direct control of the 
Imperial Household Department. I 
applied to Viscount Tanaka, Minister 
of the Household Department, and 
received the following reply: 

Office Imperial Household Department, 
July 4, 1905. 
W. D. Cunningham, 
6 Naka-cho, Yotsuya, Tokyo. 

Dear Sir,—Last month the Minister 
of the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment received a communication from 
you, asking for the use of a vacant 
lot in Yotsuya, Samegahashi, for 
the purpose of holding religious 
meetings during thissummer. Your 
appeal was favorably considered and 
the petition is hereby granted. 

K. Konpo, 
Sec. Minister TANAKA. 
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This is probably the first time such 
a favor was ever granted to Christian 
workers by an official of the Imperial 
Household Department. W. D.C. 


PERSONALS. 


The’ .Rev.. Edward’. At. Wicher, 
minister of St. Stephen’s Presby- 
terian Church, St. John, N.B., and 
formerly minister of Union Church, 
Kobe, has been elected Professor of 
N. T. Exegesis in the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. 

Hon. K. Takahira, Japanese 
Minister to the United States, has 
been honored with the degree of 
LL.D. by Tufts College, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Eva L. Rolman has graduated 
from the State Normal College at 
Albany, N.Y., with a diploma- as 
kindergartener and trainer of certain 
grades. She is, therefore, exceptional- 
ly well fittedto take up the work of the 
Yotsuya (Bapt.) Kindergarten, Tokyo. 

Rev.- ‘C.. 'K;’. Harrington, . of” the, 
Bapt. Theological Seminary, Yoko- 
hama, has been honored with “ D.D.” 
by his alma mater, Acadia College. 

Dr. Jas. ©. Hepburn, “thé oldest 
living graduate of Princeton,” has 
been honored by his alma _ mater 
with the degree of LL.D. 

Professor James Main Dixon, well- 
known in Japan, was recently elected 
to the head ofthe English Department 
of the Univ. of Southern California, 
a Methodist institution.— 7zdings. 


Roger S. Greene,* who during the 
past year has been Vice Consul for 
the United States at Nagasaki, has 
been appointed Vice and Deputy 
Consul at Kobe. Midshipman Ed- 
ward F. Greene* has been assigned 
to the U. S. Gunboat, ‘ Elcano,” as 
as division officer. The. “ Elcano” 
was at last accounts off the coast 
of the Island of Samar in the Philip- 
pines.—Mission News. 


* Sons of well-known missionaries. 
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ingh ARRIVALS, 

Yokohama, Nilven ree per Seo: 
“otic,” Rev. atid Mrs."G. Pf. lela 


(Pres.), returning from furlough. 
Yokohama, August 7th, per S.S. 
“Empress of Tide?” Miss Annie 
P. McKim, danghter of Bishop and 
Mrs. McKim (Amer. Epis.), Tokyo. 


BIRTH. 


To Rew and ‘Mrs. E. L.. Walne 
(So. Bapt.), Nagasaki, a son. 


DEPARTURES. 


Yokohama, July 15th, per S.S. 
“ Tartar,’ Ven. Arch-Deacon Price 
and family and Miss Tristram, Osaka ; 
Miss Allen, Kokura; and Mrs. V. 
H. Patrick, Tokyo; all C.M.S. 

Yokohama, July 18th, per S.S. 
“ Siberia,” Miss Mary Rioch (Disc.), 
Tokyo; and Mr. Joseph Elkinton 


(Friend). 

Yokohama, July 30th, per SS. 
“ Mongolia,” Mr. and Mrs. Cale 
Young Rice. 

Yokohama, August. 19, per S.S. 
“ Athenian,” Rev. and Mrs. H. Ko- 


zaki (Cong.), Tokyo, and Miss C., 
S. Newman, kindergarten teacher 
in the School for Foreign Children, 
Tokyo. 


MARRIAGES. 
At the chapel of Meiji Gakuin, 
Tokyo, on Wednesday, July 12th, 


1905, by Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D., 
assisted by Rev. E. S. Booth, Rev. 
Joun Evcenr Hait,* of Tsu, Ise, to 
Harriet JANE, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs, M. N. Wyckoff, of Tokyo. 

Miss Florence May Bower to Rev. 
Charles Stewart Davison* of Sendai 
at Cincinnati, O., on June 1.—7idings. 

Miss Miriam Alice Belt to Rev. 
Edmund Davison Soper* at Well- 
sville, Pa., on June 15.—TZidings. 

DEATH. 

At Sandhurst, Berks, England, on 
July 20th, 1905, the wife of the Rev. 
ARTHUR Lea, C.M.S., Gifu, Japan. 


* Sons of well-known missionaries. 
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As to the rest, intolerant to none, 

Whatever shape the pious rite may bear, 

Even the poor Pagan’s homage to the sun, 

I would not harshly scorn, lest even there, 

I spurned some elements of Christian prayer— 

An aim, though erring at a ‘world ayont’— 

Acknowledgement of good, of man’s futility, 

A sense of need. and weakness and indeed, 

That very thing so many Christians want— 
Humility. 


O! simply open wide the temple door, 
And let the solemn, swelling organ greet, 
With voluntaries meet, 
The willing ‘advent of the rich and poor! 
And while to God the loud Hosannas soar, 
With rich vibrations from the vocal throng— 
From quiet shades that to the woods belong, 
And brooks with music of their own, 
Voices may. come to swell the choral song 
With ‘notes of praise they learned in musings lone. 
Thomas Hood, 


PEACE. 


The People caught at the skirts of War: 

“Oh, listen !”’ they-said, 
“ We are weary, full weary of bloodshed and strife, 
And the agonised ending of human life 


N22 


Let Peace reign instead ! 


The People kissed the garments of Peace : 
“Welcome!” they said ; 
But the black-robed figures that stoodst in the crowd, 
The losers of loved ones, murmured aloud, 
“Can you bring back the dead?” 


The People listened with bated breath, 

Peace sweetly replied : 
‘‘T have given to the brave and the noble who fell 
What is better than Life ; with them it is well— 


They have Peace who died.” M. 
Japan Mail. 
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THE TOKYO RIOTS AND RELIGION. 


It is not within our province to 
discuss the political bearings of the 
riots in Tokyo early in September ;* 
but it is our duty and purpose to 
offer some explanations concerning 
their relation to religious questions. 
The fact that twelve Christian places 
were more or less damaged, and a 
few were totally destroyed, not un- 
naturally perhaps produced a miscon- 
ception in the minds of many and 
aroused a suspicion that the distur- 
bance was anti-Christian and anti- 
foreign. We think, however, that a 
careful examination of the affair will 
show that the riots were not anti- 
Christian in any comprehensive sense. 
There was perhaps some anti-Chris- 
tian element; but it was local and 
spasmodic. 

In the first place, it must be kept 
in mind that the riots when the 
damage was done to the churches, 
were quite different from the riots 
when the attacks were made upon 
the police boxes and stations and 
the Home Minister’s official residence. 
The personnel of the rioters was 
different. In the case of the attack 
upon the police, the rioters were of 
a comparatively respectable class, 
even students and politicians, bent on 
revenge, because the police tried to 
suppress the anti-peace demonstra- 
tion in Hibiya Park. In the case of 
the churches, the rioters were largely 
thugs and thieves, who took advant- 
age of the confusion resulting from 
the breakdown of police protection 
to steal and to destroy. 

In the third place, it must be 
admitted that there was a_ slight 
political element in the riots against 
the churches. It seemed to be well 
understood by the rioters that such 
acts would naturally be interpreted as 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian and 
would perhaps entangle the Govern- 


* Sepins, O27. 
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ment in international complications. 
Therefore, it was an easy way to em- 
barrass the present administration and, 
perhaps, accomplish its overthrow. 

We must also bear in mind that 
churches offered good targets, because 
they are not occupied continuously but 
are comparatively unprotected most 
of the time. They also afforded 
good opportunity for looting and for 
carrying off booty. Moreover, by 
their peculiar style of architecture, 
they are conspicuous objects. 

Now, as an assistance in arriving at 
conclusions concerning the motives of 
the rioters, let us examine first a list of 
the places damaged more or less. 
This list may not be perfectly accurate ; 
but it has been made out by mem- 
bers of the Evangelical Alliance who 
carried out full investigations. It is 
as follows :* 

I. St. John’s Church (American 
Episcopal), Kurofune Cho, Asakusa 
District,—badly smashed and _ furni- 
ture burned. 

2. Gospel Mission, Komagata Cho, 
Asakusa District,—interior smashed 
and furniture burned, 

3. Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Shibazaki Cho, Asakusa District,— 
church and parsonage burned to the 
ground. Total loss estimated at 
10,000 yex,—largest amount among 
Protestants. 

4. Methodist Protestant Church, 
Sangen Cho, Asakusa District, —church 
damaged, furniture burned. 

5. Salvation Army quarters, Mori- 
shita Cho, Asakusa District—damaged. 

6. Meijo Church (Presbyterian), 
Take Cho, Shitaya District,—damag- 
ed, furniture burned. 

7- Kachimachi Church (Presby- 
terian), Shitaya District,—damaged. 

8. Canadian Methodist Church, 
Kurumazaka, Shitaya District,—dam- 
aged, furniture burned. 

9. Roman Catholic school and 
mission house, Yokokawa Cho, Honjo 


* If any mistakes, please correct. 
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District,—burned down. Loss esti- 


mated at 20,000 yen. 


10. Doho Church, Koume Cho, 
Honjo District, and mission house 
(Rev. F. A. Bergstrom and family, 
Scandinavian Alliance), burned down. 


11. Scandinavian Alliance preach- 
ing place, Matsukawa Cho, Honjo 
District,—damaged, furniture burned. 


12. Ryogoku Presbyterian Church, 


Yanokura, Nihombashi  District,— 
damaged. 
SUMMARIES. 
American Episcopal I 
Gospel Mission I 
Methodist 3 
Salvation Army I 
Presbyterian ... 3 
Roman Catholic I 
Scandinavian Alliance... 2 
12 
Asakusa District ... 5 
Shitaya 33 3 
Honjo im 3 
Nihombashi ,, I 
12 
Churches As TO 
Preaching places ... 2 
12 


Now, any one familiar with the 
topography of Tokyo cannot fail to 
be impressed with the fact that this 
disturbance was quite local, with 
Asakusa as both geographical and 
storm center. Indeed, the disturbance 
was practically limited to the three 
contiguous districts of Shitaya, Asa- 
kusa and Honjo; for the one church 
in Nihombashi District is not far 
from the Asakusa boundary. Thus 
only the three north-eastern districts 
(out of a total of (5) were affected. 

Asakusa has been called also the 
storm center of the disturbance, 
because it is now known that the 
riot was occasioned, or precipitated, by 
intemperate preaching within the 
precincts of the temple of Kwannon 
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in the Asakusa District.* The riot, 
then, was local and spasmodic. 

There have been rumors to the 
effect that the keepers of the brothels 
in Asakusa were also implicated in 
the riots in revenge for the rescue 
work carried on by Christians ; but 
there is yet no positive proof. 

Weare very glad to say that the 
authorities were earnest and prompt 
in furnishing protection when called 
for. After martial law was pro- 
claimed, the troops in the Tokyo 
barracks were utilized for that 
purpose. In the case of the Y.M. 
C.A. Hall in the Kanda District, 
the United Brethren Church in the 
Nihonbashi District, etc., the troops 
used those places as head-quarters. 
And all night long cavalry patrolled 
the streets and made frequent calls 
at Christian churches, schools and 
missionary residences. 

The Evangelical Alliance, in a 
special meeting, passed a resolution 
that it was ill-advised, on account of 
international complications, to seek 
legal redress for property destroyed. 
And the victims of the riots have 
decided to follow that advice. We 


* THE TOKYO RIOTS—A CORRECTION, 
(To rie EDITOR OF THE “ JAPAN Maw.”) 


DEAR Srr,—I notice that the mewspaper 
reports of the recent disturbances in Tokyo 
state that the attack on the Christian Churches 
seems to have originated ina speech delivered 
at Asakusa Park by a Salvation Army Captain 
and that in consequence our quarters at Kuro- 
fune-cho, and afterwards various Churches, 
were attacked. 

Apparently someone has mistaken the 
members of some other body for Salvationists. 
The open air meeting in Asakusa Park had no 
connection whatever with the Salvation Army, 
there were no Salvationists at this meeting, 
neither have we any Salvation Army meeting 
place or quarters- in Kurofune-cho. As a 
matter of fact all our officers in Tokyo had, 
even before the receipt of instructions to that 
effect, suspended their open-air and other 
meetings so at to avoid any chance of mis- 
understanding. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES DUCE, 
Chief Secretary. 
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have every reason to believe that 
they can rely upon the proper au- 
thorities to render suitable reparation. 
In the meantime private benevolence 
is doing its part in rendering tem- 
porary relief. Rev. Mr. Bergstrom 
and family Jost almost everything ; 
but they have already been aided, not 
only by foreigners, but also by Japan- 
ese. They are living temporarily in 
Miss Gillet’s house, 14 Hikawa Cho, 
Akasaka Ku, Tokyo. 

The fact that riots had no deliberate 
anti-foreign bias is proven by the 
absolute immunity enjoyed in the old 
Foreign Concession, Tsukiji, and in 
the Imperial Hotel.* 

In conclusion, we reiterate that, 
while there was, of course, a slight 
anti-Christian and anti-foreign ele- 
ment in the riots which resulted in 
the destruction of Christian property, 
yet that element was local and un- 
premeditated; that it was partly 
the not unnatural outcome of the 
excitement and confusion of the occa- 
sion ; that it was partly provoked by 
the tactless methods of some Chris- 
tian propagandists ; and that there is 
not the slightest evidence of any 
wide-spread and carefully planned 
anti-foreign or anti-Christian agita- 
tion. The whole affair, unfortunate 
as it was, was only an incident in the 
general confusion of the time; and 
might easily have happened, under 
similar circumstances, in England or 
the United States. 


ONE OF THE STRANGERS 
IN THE LAND. 


BY MRS. B.uWeePET TER, 


Half past five of the clock on the 
morning of July rst found standing 
on the platform of the railway station 
at Okayama, the usual small company 
of women belonging to the local 
Red Cross Society, the Ladies’ 


* Adjoining the Llome Minister’s official 
residence, 
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Patriotic Association, or the City 
Women’s Society. 

Slowly pulled in the train they had 
come to meet, two hundred sick and 
wounded privates on their way from 
Hiroshima to their own Division hos- 
pitals, and fifty Russian officers and 
their servants, filled the cars. 

All of the invalids who were able 
to walk left the train, and gratefully 
accepted the offices of the American 
woman, as she stood beside the casks 
of water and filled dozens and dozens 
of rusty basins for the morning 
ablutions. That over, the dainty 
boxes of rice and vegetables were 
distributed through the cars, sup- 
plemented by bowls of steaming soup 
of hot tea. 

All the time that the foreign 
woman was waiting on these white- 
gowned invalids, she was conscious 
ofa group of Russians at the upper 
end of the platform beyond the 
cordon of police and guards, who 
were watching her every movement. 
At last when the pale-faced, bandag- 
ed Japanese had been filled and 
satisfied, and fans and leaflets had 
been given to every one who would 
receive them, the American could 
stand it no longer; so ostentatiously 
refilling her big teapot she put on 
her sweetest smile and accosted the 
policeman with the request that 
she be allowed. to serve tea to 
the prisoners, 

A cordial assent was given, and she 
approached the group. Before she 
could get out even a “ good morning,” 
a young handsome _ black-bearded 
officer, greeted . her jwith £.4Hlave 
you any English paper? We know 
nothing about the war. How is 
it going 2?” 

“Do. you 
Kleet2r. 

““Yes, since May 29th we have 
been shut up in Ninoshima. ‘Tell us 
what you can.” 

And so hurriedly she told of the 
Peace Conference to be opened in 


belong to the Baltic 
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Washington early in August, the 
names of the plenipotentiaries on both 
sides, the no news from Manchuria 
which we fear means a_ big’ battle 
soon, of the mutiny in Odessa, and 
the strikes in St. Petersburg. Don’t 
think all this was said at once. The 
prisoners were sent back to the train, 
the teapot was refilled and emptied 
and filled again. 

Meantime the Russian told his new- 
found friend of years spent in New 
York City, where he learned English 
in a free night school (he was a Finn), 
and of his hatred of the war, his en- 
forced return to Russia a year ago and 
unwilling entrance into the Baltic 
Fleet, only to be taken prisoner. 
How he hated prison life! ‘Do you 
think peace will come ina year? IfI 
must wait longer than that, I shall dze.’ 

Once the guard with fixed bayonet 
stepped up and interrupted the con- 
versation, but in response to the plea 
that the officer was almost an 
American and the talk was of that 
land dear to them both, he smilingly 
said,“ Allrighti) ‘“O;/hisighed! the 
prisoner, “lf I could only send word 
to my friends in Russia and let 
them know I am alive, I could be 
happy.” 

‘“‘ Let me write the letter for you.” 

“ But even you can’t mail a letter 
to Russia.” 

“Then I send it to my daughter in 
America and she will forward it to 
its destination.” 

How his face lighted up, as he 
hurriedly borrowed a _ pencil and 
scratched ona card an address in south- 
ern Russia. Later, when the remark 
was made that the name was not the 
same as his own, he laughingly 
replied, ‘‘ No, I may as well confess, 
it is the name of the girl I am engag- 
ed to, See, here is her ring on my 
finger.” 

“Can she read English? ”’ 

“Tf she can’t, she can find some 
one who can and she will tell my 
father and mother.” 
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As the train pulled out of the sta- 
tion, the American handed to the 
Russian the tiny Stars and Stripes 
she had worn with her Red Cross but- 
ton aud the silver cross of the 
Women’s Society, and with a “ good- 
bye” and “God bless you” they 
parted. One would naturally sup- 
pose that would be the end of the 
story, but three days later the follow- 
ing letter surprised the quiet house- 
hold in Okayama :— 

idDear Mis. ire «a 

I am much obliged to you for the 
kinduess you showed me at the sta- 
tion Okayama, and your American 
flag makes me very happy to have in 
my room. I hope my letter will 
find you in good health, and I wish 
my best compliments to all your 
family. 

How pleased I will be to have any 
newspapers or books from you, and I 
will be your best friend. 

I wish you good health till I have 
the pleasure of seeing yOu again. 


Your friend, 


N.B. The Japanese are very kind 
to the prisoners. Good-bye. God 
bless you.” 

A speedy answer was written, some 
telegrams, cut out of “The Japan 
Chronicle,” were enclosed, and a big 
bundle of Kobe, Tokyo and American 
newspapers was sent off. Saturday 
morning brought a second letter ac- 
knowledging the letter and its en- 
closures but not the papers, and 
begging for more news. 

Mission News. 


According to the official returns 
just published, the population of this 
country on December 31 last stood 
at 48,542,736, the number of dwell- 
8,725,093... The popu- 
lation included 24,632,462 males and 
23,910,274 females.—/. TZ. 


ings being 
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WAR AND RELIGION. 
BY REV. J. H. DEFOREST, D.D. 


(In March, 1905, Dr. DeForest 
was sent to Manchuria as visiting 
secretary of Y.M.C.A. work among 
soldiers. The following is his first 
address in the Chinese Theater at 
Dalny before 700 officers and 
soldiers.) 

Officers and Soldiers of the Japan- 
ese Army; It is a great pleasure 
and privilege for me, a Christian 
missionary, to stand before you, and 
though incapable, yet I will try to 
speak to you on this large subject, 
War and Religion. 

The first thing to say is: [Varzis 
a fearful evil. Historians speak of 
four great evils that bring suffering 
and sorrow upon the human race, 
War, Intemperance, Lust, Gambling, 
and of these war is generally con- 
sidered the worst. All good men 
everywhere hate war. Count Tolstoi, 
the Russian writer whose works are 
translated into all languages, is 
absolutely opposed to war, and he 
has bravely appealed to the Czar, to 
the Russian people, and to the whole 
world to stop this present unholy 
war. Just before I started for Man- 
churia, I was given an audience with 
His Excellency Count Katsura, the 
Premier, and he said, “‘ I am a soldier, 
but I hate war, and for six months 
I did all that I could to prevent 
this war, but as Russian principles 
and ours were exactly opposite, I 
regret to say that war was inevitable.” 
You all remember that General Grant 
visited China and Japan in Meiji 12th. 
He is regarded as one of the great 
generals of the world, yet he strong- 
ly advised Li Hung Chang not to even 
think of war with Japan, but to try 
to settle all differences by full and 
frank consultation. General Sher- 
man is another of our great warriors, 
and he thought there was nothing so 
terribleas war. He spoke these famous 
words, “ lar zs hell.” 
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I think all true soldiers hate war. 
Take your Major K. Yamaoka whom 
it is my good fortune to know. 
When he went as herald to demand 
the surrender of Port Arthur, a 
Russian officer came out to meet 
him, and what was the first thing 
these two men did? They shook 
hands like brothers, laughed and 
joked and drank each other’s health, 
with no thought of enmity. When 
I was in Port Arthur the other day, 
I called on Capt. Yasutake, and I 
was delighted to see Lieut. Yano 
come in leading two Russian children, 
and we all dined together as the 
best of friends. I have often seen 
‘Japanese officers give all their cigar- 
ettes to Russian prisoners saying in 
pity, “Poor fellows!” Indeed, I have 
not found one Japanese officer or 
soldier who loved war and delighted 
in battles. 

It is the same with statesmen. You 
all know how Ito hated to have 
war with Russia, and the Government 
had to put several policemen around 
his house day and night to prevent 
possible assassination by some fanatic 
Japanese. I have heard also of that 
noble man, Yokoi Shonan, who was 
assassinated just before the Meiji Era. 
He hated war, and even wanted to go 
to Europe and urge upon the govern- 
ments there to lay aside their spirit of 
war and become brothers. 

Truly the spirit of brotherhood is 
increasing everywhere. It is natural 
to the best minds in all ages. Long 
ago one of the sages of the East spoke 
these noble words, Shz kai ket tet, 
All within the four seas are 
brothers. Christ even more em- 
phatically taught that there is One 
Father Almighty over all men, and 
therefore all men are brothers. We 
are indeed all one great family, and 
war is like a great family quarrel. 
We have no respect for a family 
where husband and wife, parents and 
children, and brothers are always 
quarrelling. Sucha family is adisgrace 
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in a community. In the same way 
war, if looked at from heaven, is a 
great quarrel between brothers. It 
arouses the worst passions. Tens of 
thousands of men rush at each other 
and shoot, stab, mutilate each other. 
I was a few days ago at 203 Hill and 
other places where Japanese and Rus- 
sians fought like devils until their 
bodies were piled ten feet deep in the 
trenches. What a sad thing! It 
makes widows and orphans and brings 
weeping into multitudes of homes. 
When I call to comfort one of these 
widows, she shows me the bloody 
clothes her husband wore at the time 
he was shot, and though she bravely 
says she is glad to give even her 
husband for Japan, yet her face is sad 
and tears run down her cheeks, 
Another widow says to me, with tears, 
“Can not your country interfere to 
bring about peace?” It is so all 
through Japan and Russia too. War 
ruins the home and takes away the 
best lives in the nation. 

Thus the whole civilized world hates 
war, and is trying in many ways to 
wholly stop it, or else to minimize its 
evils. Loot at International Law. 
We may say that its main purpose is 
to prevent war by encouraging equal 
treaties, mixed residence, and inter- 
national intercourse on righteous lines. 
And if unfortunately war breaks out, 
it is the object of international law to 
reduce to its lowest terms all barbarity 
and inhumanity. For example, a 
large part of international law is con- 
cerned with neutrality. When the 
present war broke out, all the other 
nations hastened to proclaim neutrali- 
ty, that is, that they would help neith- 
er side in order that the war should 
be limited to the original two nations, 
Had there been no principle of neu- 
trality, it is certain that France or 
England and then Germany would 
have been drawn into the war, and 
then the whole world would be ablaze 
with battles on sea and land. Besides 
that, international law insists more and 
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more upon the humanitarian spirit 
which forbids all slaughter of prisoners, 
the sacking of cities, violation of 
women, use of dumdum bullets, inter- 
ference with the Red Cross work, 
Moreover, arbitration is encouraged 
as much as possible, and thus many 
wars have been averted. Five hun- 
dred years ago, there was hardly a 
country where there was not war, 
while to-day there is no war anywhere 
throughout the whole world except in 
ond end of little Manchuria. This is 
immense progress. 

Of course such great and good re- 
ligions as Christianity and buddhism 
teach that war ts a greatevil. Budd- 
hism with its doctrine of /z#z has help- 
ed the nations of the East to develop 
on peaceful lines, and Christianity 
with its emphatic teaching of the 
Fatherhood of one Almighty God and 
the brotherhood of man is strongly 
opposed to war. ‘“‘ Peace on earth 
and good will to men” was the angel 
song at the birth of Christ, and among 
his deathless words are. “‘ Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

And yet, I must frankly say that 
war ts not absolutely bad. No one 
can read history without seeing that 
the human race has made splendid 
progress through war. Why do all 
nations honor their great warriors 
and build lasting monuments to 
them? Not simply because they 
fought splendidly and won great vic- 
tories, but because they thereby 
gained great blessings for after gene- 
rations and for the whole human race. 
All the precious blessings you and I 
enjoy to-day of political, civil, reli- 
gious, educational, commercial, and 
personal liberty, came from the bat- 
tles our ancestors fought and from 
the blood they freely shed. There- 
fore we honor and reverance them 
and celebrate their glorious deeds in 
poetry and sculpture. We well know 
there would be no England without 
Cromwell and’ Nelson; no United 
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States without Washington and 
Grant; no Germany without Fred- 
erick the Great and Bismarck; no 
Japan without your Bushido and 
Yamato-damashit. No nation has 
ever become a nation without war. 
It isa historic truth that all successful 
nations are fighting nations. Your 
own history begins with the Three 
Sacred Treasures of which one is the 
Sword. Where would your noble 
Imperial Line be, where would Japan 
be without the sword, without Nobu- 
naga, Hideyoshi, Kusunoki, Nitta, 
Ieyasu? The sword is not only the 
soul of the Samurai, it is also the life 
of the nation. 

To be sure, with the sword is as- 
sociated much of evil and brutality 
and rapine and despotism, but a/so the 
great morat tdeas of righteousness 
and justice and humanity are linked 
most intimately with the sword, And 
this is why War and Religion are so 
closely bound together in all history. 
If you read. the Old Testament, you 
will find it largely the history of the 
wars of the Jews fighting under the 
commands of God against idolatry 
and lust and ignorance and despotism 
and all injustice. God bids the Jews 
to fight for righteousness, and so long 
as they are righteous, He gives them 
the victory. The great prophet Isaiah 
says, “Wy sword is bathed in 
Fleaven,’ which surely means that 
there is a close connection between 
the sword and heaven, and between 
war and religion. 

The true soldier always is ready to 
die for his ruler and for his ‘country. 
He counts it a glory to sacrifice him- 
self rather than that his country 
should suffer wrong and_ injustice. 
And such warriors always believe 
that Heaven is on their side. They 
pray for victory at the same time 
they exert all human strengh. Your 
Emperor’s Declaration of War be- 
gins with the word TENYU, By the 
Grace of Heaven, and Ihave heard 
that he spent a whole night in prayer 
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for his soldiers, his people, and his 
beloved land. Your parents and 
wives go to the temples and shrines 
and churches to pray for your success 
and safe return. There never was a 
great and glorious war unless it was 
accompanied by a deep religious 
feeling on the part of the soldiers 
and the people. 

In connection with this subject 
there are two great laws which I wish 
to mention. 

1. Sooner or later the cause of 
righteousness wins the victory. If 
you look at the present condition of 
the world, you see some nations 
weak and declining in influence, while 
others are strong and _ progressive. 
Why is this? There may be many 
reasons, but I firmly believe that the 
main one lies in the national charac- 
ter and policy. 300 years ago Spain 
was the most powerful nation on the 
earth, embracing in her territory 
nearly all of the Western Hemisp- 
here. Why has she been repeatedly 
defeated in war, and gradually lost all 
her possessions, until now she has 
shrunken to a third class position ? 
I believe it was because of her cruelty 
and despotism and barbarous treat- 
ment of her colonies. She lacked 
just what you love, righteousness 
and humanity. Why is your ally 
England powerful in all the world? 
I believe, in spite of her many defects, 
it is because the English people love 
righteousness and liberty and justice. 
Why is Russia so weak to-day? 
There are many noble men and 
women in Russia, but the govern- 
ment is despotic, cruel and morally 
rotten, and her people can. never 
make a strong and splendid nation 
until despotism gives place to rep- 
resentative government, and ignor- 
ance is cured by universal education. 
And I hope that your continued vic- 
tories on land and sea will arouse the 
Russian people to secure the same 
blessings of just government that you 
have. The greatest glory a nation 
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cai have is righteousness. “ Right 
eousness exalts a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people.” 
2, \/The “other law 
righteousness increases among the 
nations, wars will cease. As I just 
said, 500 years ago there was war 
pretty much everywhere. Why? 
Mainly because there were all kinds 
of injustice and selfish aggression 
and desire for military fame and 
revenge. But to-day the word 
righteousness is getting to be a pow- 
erful international influence. Why 
is the sympathy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race with Japan in this war? It 
is because we believe that Russia 
is wrong and Japan right. We have 
come to a glorious age now and all the 
civilized world desires above all things 
international righteousness. And 
just in proportion as governments 
and peoples become doers of right, 
of course, wars will not be necessary. 
So every soldier, if he be a true 
patriot, will love righteousness and 
will do nothing to bring shame on 
his nation. He will not loot, nor 
violate women, nor strike and kick 
inferior peoples, nor get drunk, nor 
gamble» nor ‘lie oTorsbesttank, I 
have heard that there are a few 
Japanese soldiers who do these bad 
things. But such men are not true 
soldiers, not true patriots. I am 
glad to say that I believe your army, 
as a whole, is one of the most 
orderly and humane that ever ex- 
isted, and I sincerely hope you all 
will so act here on the battle field 
and after your victorious return, that 
the whole world will praise your 
love of righteousness and humanity. 
In closing let me recite a poem I 
heard from a soldier the other day :— 


is this :—As 


China isthe @azwvzn7g 
[room, 

Japan the guest dvazws 
[near, 

The Russians like a 
[geisha girl, 
With-dvawing disap- 
[ pear. 


Shina wa o zashiki, 
Nihon wa o kyaku, 
Russia wa geisha de, 


Hiku bakari. 
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This is a funny verse and everybody 
laughs at it, but afterwards I was 
impressed with the thought that this 
verse contains the names of three 
great nations, Japan, Russia, China. 
And when you count the peoples of 
the three lands, they are an enormous 
number, about 600,000,000, or more 
than one-third of the whole human 
race. Yet these three nations are 
working out through terrible wars, 
on this little peninsula of RYOTO, 
some of the greatest problems of the 
East, nay, of the entire world. On 
this peninsula ten years ago you 


defeated China, and now on this 
same ground you are defeating 


great Russia. You have insured not 
only your own national existence, 
you have saved China from being 
divided up by greedy Western pow- 
ers, you have prevented Korea from 
being any longer an_ international 
peril, and you have awakened the 
people of China and even of Russia 
to the need of civil and religious 
liberty and modern education, and 
you have made possible a_ better 
and more just international inter- 
course between the East and West. 
So in the providence of God you 
have already laid the basis of a new 
era of international righteousness and 
abiding peace. 


Japan is pursuing like tactics in 
material warfare throughout Man- 
the fight for the 
Kingdom of God here in Hawaii» 


churia and in 


namely, the constant sending of well 
So 
laden to the 


trained soldiers to the front. 
while the transports 
water’s edge hurry over the Japan 
sea, steamer after steamer moving 
eastward brings hither men fired 
with the purpose to win others to 


Christ on this historic battle-ground, 


Friend. 
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A POSITIVE DESIDERATUM 
IN THE PREPARATION OF 
JAPANESE EVANGE- 
LISTIC WORKERS. 


BY HARRIS LEARNER LATHAM, 


Ra Mae Semmleeave 


The pressure constraining one to 
speak on this topic comes from sever- 
al sources. In the first place, there 
is the urgent need felt indeed for 
some years past, due to actual 
observation, a need of more and 
better equipped evangelists and pas- 
tors. This demand exists, it is to be 
presumed, in every branch of the 
Church in Japan, pondered over by 
the missionaries and by the Japanese 
workers now on the field. 

In the second place, from a theoret- 
ical point of view, we are compelied 
to raise the question whether the 
Japanese Church should not profit 
from the improvments in ministerial 
equipment found essential in other 
lands, 

In the third place, criticism from 
outside the church has made us 
realize, possibly more keenly, the 
inefficiency that accompanies lack of 
furnishing ina worker. In pointing 
out a desideratum, it must not be in- 
ferred that the mass of evangelists 
are grossly inefficient in all lines. 

The ideas here to be presented will 
be best coordinated by statement as 
proposition. We here offer proposi- 
tion number 

1.—The evangelization of Japan 
depends on a large body of men 
preeminently qualified in heart, well 
equipped in education, both ordinary 
and Biblical, capable of a ready and 
sure adaptation of means to end. 

The missionaries are not sufficient 
for completing the evangelization of 
Japan, even supposing they should 
affect to attempt it alone. Probably 
no one harbors such a suggestion. 
Our work is to do what evangeliza- 
tion we can but to spend a large part 
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of our energy in preparing the Japan- 
ese Church for self-propagation. 
Neither can a small body of well- 
equipped Japanese accomplish the 
stupendous task. We are looking to 
God to raise up this body of men, 
men called of God, yet of varied 
character and equipment. Then too 
we are endeavoring to furnish the 
best possible preparation for these 
God-called men, remembering the 
certainty of variety in capabilities, 
lest we be guilty of forcing men into 
the same theological and ecclesiastical 
straight-jacket. 

This large body of men _ will 
gradually appear, not in one year, 
possibly not in five years. At pre- 
sent the missions, perhaps generally, 
have finances waiting for men. The 
Japanese Church will be able to 
supply men and support them accord- 
ing as a Revival of Religion arises 
and reinvigorates the Christian com- 
munity of the Empire, laying upon 
the individual a sense of responsibi- 
lity for saving souls. 

But we are now concerned with 
the matter of the training of workers. 
Proposition number 

2.-The development of skill in a 
Christian worker in adapting means 
to an end depends upon drill in 
pedagogical method. We are here 


taking up the last item in pro- 
position number one. The other 


items we take for granted as being 
suitably provided for by present 
arrangements. But so much cannot 
be said as to pedagogical method. 
The term “ Religious Pedagogy ” has 
made its appearance but a short time 
ago. It does not stand as a contra- 
dictory of an irreligious pedagogy, 
but an unpedagogical method in the 
conduct of religious instruction. We 
will endeavor to show the bearing of 
the ideas represented by this term on 
the matter of the training of workers 
in Japan, 

a.—Every person who endeavors 
to spread Christianity is a ‘teacher. 
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Please think that thought over again, 
for upon this remark rests the validity 
of all here contended for. The preach- 
er is a teacher in the pulpit, since he 
aims to influence human character by 
public enunciation of religious truth. 
The Sunday-school teacher and per- 
sonal workerareteachers. The father 
and mother are teachers in the home. 
We must treat all these persons as 
“educators,” unless we shut our eyes 
to every-day facts. Here is the op- 
portunity also to insist that, so far as 
the true end of education as available 
in the schools is concerned, it differs 
only in a few aspects from the end of 
religious education. Of course, in 
speaking from such a view-point as 
we occupy, religious education in- 
cludes more than giving an enquirer 
sufficient information on the rudiments 
of Christianity to enable him to ex- 
ercise intelligent faith in Christ. Re- 
ligious education does not differ in 
the least according to the nationality 
of the person evangelized, so far as 
its aims are concerned. The evan- 
gelization of Japan means educating 
the people of Japan so that a normal 
religious life may begin and continue 
in steady progress in every individual. 
The introduction of the term educa- 
tion into this discussion is necessary 
for several reasons, One of these is 
to show that religion cannot survive 
by relying upon instantaneous events 
such as conversion. The religious 
life is a growth initiated at the New 
Birth and is always dependent on 
circumstances both without and within 
the individual, ever moving onward to 
its goal-perfect manhood. This is 
the same goal that the education of 
the schools with more or less fidelity 
is aiming for. Hence education asa 
term may be taken as a generic term 
and its species be differentiated into 
Academic Education and Religious 
Education. 

6.—We must next enquire if these 
teachers need systematized pedago- 
gical training. The answer to this 
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query in past generations has been 
“No.” One reason for this answer 
was the idea that human agency in 
the cultivation of the religious life is 
an almost negligible factor. Super- 
natural power was burdened with a 
work now seen to be dependent ina 
sense on human agency. God was 
supposed to work in the human 
soul changes which men could do 
little to promote. We have come 
now to believe that God uses every 
facility we can acquire in regenerating 
the souls of men. We do not limit 
his power, but we see that he can 
use pedagogy in the hands of humble, 
devout soul-winners. 

Furthermore, it is to be remember- 
ed that the state finds it necessary to 
train teachers in method as well as 
to drill them in the mastery of facts. 
The work of the religious teacher is 
no less difficult, no less exacting, than 
that of the school-teacher. Both 
work with the same kind of minds 
and to a large degree with the same 
pupils. The preacher must, of course, 
have training in exegesis and hom- 
iletics, but as a teacher he needs a 
teacher’s training no less. Ifany differ- 
ence were made as a religious teach- 
er, he should have the more drill in 
pedagogical method, since the teach- 
er of religion works with all ages 
of people all the time, whereas the 
the school-teacher generally is con- 
cerned with specified grades. 

c.—It is time now to ask “‘ What 
proposals as to studies should be 
made?” First of all, we insist that 
the whole course of instruction for a 
Christian worker should be conceiv- 
ed from a pedagogical view-point. 
To-day, to be an evangelizer means 
to be a preacher, if reference is made 
to male workers. In reality, ser- 
monizing is only one branch of Chris- 
tian evangelism ; but teaching covers 
every branch. The theological cur- 
riculum should itself be a product of 
pedagogical science. Every course 
through which a student is conducted 
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should be taught with an eye on the 
pedagogical side. If it is the inter- 
pretation of Romans, the instructor 
ought to indicate the practical use of 
this letter in evangelism, the classes 
of persons it is adapted to, the 
features in the letter likely to bring 
about given results when taught to 
classes or preached from the pulpit, 
important difficulties to be noted if 
the letter is the subject of popular 
exposition, and so on. This method 
of treatment is not customary but it 
is highly essential. It is not suf- 
ficient to the pupil to grasp facts 
and principles ; it is imperative that 
he know the utilitarian value of 
every factor of his acquisitions. This 
is a most prudent economy, as it 
enables each worker to use his own 
eapabilities to the utmost. One man 
so trained may be able to do the 
work of a half dozen men merely 


stocked with information. A sharp- 
shooter with a small supply of 
ammunition can often do more 


damage to the enemy than a com- 
oO 
pany of men, fulled ammunitioned 


but untrained in marksmanship. 
Even if no courses in pedagogical 
subjects were introduced, where 


every instructor is fully alive to the 
points here emphasized, a most 
praiseworthy improvement can be 
realized by teaching method along 
with fact. Naturally the pedagogical 
features of a subject will be determin- 
ed by its nature. Church History 
will not be so fruitful as Bible ex- 
position which ought universally to 
be treated as above suggested, 
Coming now to details: specific 
teacher-training should be introduced 
both in required and elective courses. 
These courses should in brief be 


theoretical and practical drill in 
scientific pedagogy as applied to 


religious education. Of course, a 
good foundation in psychology must 
here or heretofore be provided, cover- 
ing both the general field and the 
child mind. Following this in a 
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suitable order, should be courses in 
the art of teaching; the selection of 
Sunday-school lessons and_ other 
material for purposes of religious 
instruction in given circumtances, 
the aims of religious education ; the 
conduct of organizations such as 
Sunday-schools, Boys’ Brigades, 
Young Peoples’ Societies ; the conduct 
of teacher-training classes; use of 
the Scriptures in personal work, and 
whatever branches of the general 
subject wisdom dictates. 

As auniliary, and in fact of almost 
equal importance in giving an insight 
into human nature, courses in so- 
ciology, which is social psychology, 
and comparative religion should be 
maintained. This last, if pursued 
from a psychological point of view, 
will furnish most essential information 
on the genesis and development of 
religious life. 

To sum up: the studies here 
suggested aim to instruct the evan- 
gelizer as to the receipient, the means 
and the method of Christian instruc- 
tion. It will teach him how to 
bring the Gospel to the hearts of 
men and open the way for it to 
realize the holy ideal set before us 
by the Great Teacher. The practical 
difficulty will be found in introducing 
these studies in curricula already 
crowded and in finding men qualified 
to teach them. The most feasible 
plan is for each instructor now at 
work to prepare himself for laying 
emphasis on methodology as rapidly 
as possible and accompany his in- 
struction as now given with hints, 
suggestions and occasional lectures 
dealing with this special phase of 
his course. Before declining to make 
any further effort, the authorities 
concerned would do well to weigh 
the question whether better work- 
men can not be turned out by a 


reduction of “what”, if necessary, 


and a proportionate emphasis on 


) 
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Enquiries have elicited the fact that 
three theological institutions in Japan 
have made a beginning on these lines. 


Aoyama, Doshisha. Meiji. 
Psychology Once weesly 1 year, Twice weekly 
3 terms 1 year, 
Pedagogy Twice weekly 
2 years, 
Sociology May be Twice weekly ‘[wic3 weekly 
added, 1 year. 3 or 4 terms 
$8.8. Work Twice weekly 
1 year. 
Compar. Religion Tiele’s book. — 
Other institutions have not yet 


been heard from, 

There. ought to be an Institution 
of Evangelistic Pedagogy in Japan. 
It might be a constituent of the 
Theological University that is to be. 
At all events this school should be 
joined hard to an old-line theological 
seminary so as to prevent an un- 
healthy drift from substance to form. 
The seminary would certainly enjoy 
a rare opportunity for cultivating 
the practical side of the training of 
its student, especially so if model 
schools, practice teaching and various 
forms of practical drill were instituted. 


LIGHT FROM THE FRONT. 


BY REV. H. LOOMIS. 


The following isa translation of the 
letter sent froma soldier at the front :— 

“Tam one of those who received 
the Comfort Bags donated by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance As- 
sociation. It was the oth of April, 
a day previous to the festival we were 
to hold in honor of the dead, when I 
was on duty as a sentry, that I was 
given one of the bags. I thought 
it proper to write a letter of thanks 
at once, but afterward was induced to 
deem it unnecessary to do so, for we, 
soldiers at the front, are justly entit- 
led to receive thanks and comforts 
from the nation. The sun set and 
morning came. A month passed and 
another came. As time passed, my 
fecling of gratitude increased so that 
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I could no longer keep from sending 
a letter of thanks to the sender of the 
bags. Why? Because it contained 
a Gospel ;—only one small Gospel, 
which is the only comforter I now 
have about me. Let me tell you a 
part of my experience about this Gos- 
pel. I am an orphan. My parents 
were separated from me when as yet 
I could not distinguish east from west. 
I do not know how I grew up and I 
was not able to receive a regular 
education. Later I entered a private 
school at Sendai but was called to 
the army three months before I 
would have finished the course. On 
my departure for the front I wept on 
the platform. I wept alone. Some 
of the soldiers had loving parents who 
were sending them off with tears. 
Some had their wivesandchildren. But 
I had none to send me off, not even 
a friend. But I was not much sor- 
ry, neither excited, when I left the 
port of Ujina, or when sailing on the 
sea of Genkai, or when standing near 
the enemy as a sentry, or even when 
rushing before the heavy fire of the 
enemy into the battle of Mukden. 
But an intermission came. Month 
after month even the shadow of the 
enemy could not be seen and the 
noise of a gun could not be heard. 
Then the thought which had grieved 
me at the Sendai Station came once 
more upon me. ‘ Must an orphan, 
who is all alone in the world, remain 
so forever’? Iasked myself. What 
in the world is so unhappy as one 
who is left all alone? There are 
men who comfort themselves by means 
of wine or tobacco, but I do not like 
either of them. They are given to us 
once a week but I hate to see them. 
Wearied, but having nothing to com- 
fort me, I began to read the Gospel 
with no other intention than to kill 
time. And so God has not forsaken 
me Every time! read it! find init more 
of the love of God. This is why I 
cannot help sending you a letter of 
thanks.” 
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REPORT OF AN EXECUTIVE 
MEETING OF THE 
FOREIGN AUXILIARY OF THE 
W.C. T. U. 


A full and interesting 
meeting of the Foreign Auxiliary 
of the W.C.T.U. was held in Karui- 
zawa, Aug. 25th, 1905, with twenty- 
three present. 

Miss Penrod’s resignation as Super- 
intendent of the Loyal Temperance 
Legion Department was accepted 
with regret, and Miss Foster was 
appointed in her place. 

Mrs, Cunningham was appointed 
Superintendent of the Cradle Roll 
Department. 

Miss Riddell asked that her work 
among Policemen might be made 
a Department of the W.C.T.U., and 
offered to superintend the work with 
the assistance of her private secre- 
taries. She also requested that 
the W.C.T.U. furnish each month 
Temperance items for a page in the 
“Policeman’s Gazette’? which has 
a circulation of 1,500 copies monthly. 

The folowing Associate Superin- 
tendents were appointed :— 

Work among Foreigners —Mrs. 

A: A. Bennett. 

Anti-Narcotics— Miss De Wolfe. 

E-vangelistic— Miss MacDonald. 

Unfermented Sacramental Wine— 

Miss Killam. 

Cradle Roll—Mrs. Fisher. 

Mercy—Miss Cozad. 

Medal Contest—Mrs. Lampe. 

Parliamentary Usage—Miss Ellis. 

Legislation and  Petition—Mrs. 

Learned. 


Executive 


A meeting on Woik among the 
Soldiers was held at Karuizawa on 
the evening of Aug. gth. The 
church was crowded and the hearts 
of all present overflowed with thanks 
as they listened to the reports 
of the work done throughout Japan 
for the brave soldiers. It was glori- 
ous to hear how many had been 
brought into the Kingdom of God, and 
how much joy and peace had been 
brought to the hearts and minds of 
these suffering men. 

A special meeting of the Social 
Purity Department was held on the 
morning of Aug. 15th, with an atten- 
dance of over sixty. All present 
manifested a spirit of deep interest and 
each speaker was listened to with 
sympathetic attention. The meeting 
began and ended in the same atmos- 
phere of earnest prayer. After careful 
consideration ofthe subject, the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed : 

Ist: That the President of the 
Foreign Auxiliary of the W.C.T.U. 
appoint a committee of five to consult 
with leading Japanese Christian work- 
érsiin regard to presenting to the 
Educational Department of the Gov- 
ernment a Memorial concerning the 
present immoral conditions in connec- 
tion with the schools, the committee 
being empowered to act if it seem 
wise to do so. 

2nd: That this body memorialize 
the various church authorities of the 
churches to which we belong on the 
subject of passing a church law to the 
effect that Japanese Christian marriag- 
esmay not be solemnized in our church- 
esuntil the “Seki” is attended to. 
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3rd: That the committee of five 
already appointed to memorialize the 
Educational Department be also em- 
powered to do all in their power to 
enforce the law against obscene litera- 
ture. 


The Executive Meeting was divid- 
ed as to the advisability of printing 
the statements made at the Purity 
Meeting regarding the moral condi- 
tions of Japan. After much discus- 
sion, it was moved that the question 
of publishing this information be re- 
ferred to the Purity Committee for 
further consideration and prayerful 
consultation with leading Japanese 
who are interested in this work. A 
letter prepared by the Purity Com- 
mittee for the young men of the 
Y.M.C.A. assembled at Komoro was 
then read and endorsed. 

A letter was read from Miss 
Gordon, Secretary of the World’s 
Union, in regard to the Polyglot 
Petition, and after discussion, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Misses Spencer 
and Smart and Mrs. Van Petten, was 
appointed to consult with leading 
Japanese and decide whether the 
time was ripe for the presentation of 
the Polyglot Petition. It was also 
moved that we ask for a committee 
from the National W.C.T.U. to act 
in concert with our Union. 

The Corresponding and Recording 
Secretaries were directed to find out 
what ladies in the respective Missions 
would be on furlough at the time of 
the World’s W.C.T,U. Convention. 


Miss Smart said that the same 
prizes were offered this year as last 
year, and that this Auxiliary was 
entitled to compete for them. 

Further reports of work done by 
missionary workers will appear in a 
future number of the EVANGELIST. 

H. E. DEWOLFE, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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SUGGESTIYS MONTHLY 
PROGRAMS FOR MOTHERS’ 
MERTINGS, 


The Committee appointed at the 
Annual meeting of the Mothers’ 
Union, April 22, 1905, to prepare a 
suggestive Program for Monthly 
Meetings during the year, are pleas- 
ed to submit and recommend the 
following topics for use of workers 
desiring special aid in this direction. 
Copies in both English and Japanese 
can he secured at any time of Mrs. 
Benj. Chappell, Supt., Aoyama Gaku- 
in, Tokyo. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Lopte :— 

The Moral Instruction of Chitl- 
dren:—Sub-divisions—Value of regu- 
lar habits: Obedience: Reverence 
to parents: The Conscience: Story- 
telling asa means of moral instruc- 
tion, (stories from the Bible especial- 
ly recommended) : 

Example better than precept.— 
“ Thou that teachest others, teachest 
thou not thyself.” 

Influence of books and pictures : 
Religion the foundation of all true 
teaching on morals. 


OCTOBER. 
Topic :— 


The Beginnings of Crime. 
to promised tract by Mr. Hara. 


Refer 


NOVEMBER, 


Tope 2 

Burns, Bruises, aud Bandaging. 
Address and practical illustrations by 
a trained nurse, if possible. 


DECEMBER. 


Lopic -—- 

Economics and nutritious values 
of Foods. (See Mrs. Binford’s Cook- 
book, introductory chapter.) 
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JANUARY. 


Topte :— 

Co-operation of Parents and Teach- 
ers. Sub-divisions :—1.— Necessity 
of parents’ providing proper food, 
proper clothing, proper rest. 2.—-Op- 
portunities and good conditions for 
study more desirable than home help. 

3—Effect upon the Child’s moral 
nature of doing his work for him. 
Effect upon his intellectual nature. 


FEBRUARY, 
Lopic s— 
Prenatal Influence, (Refer to paper 
by Dr. Nina A. Stevens, of Akita.) 


MARCH, 
Lopie -— 
Confidential Relations between 
Mother and Daughter. The Father 
as His Son’s Counsellor. (Refer to 
W.C.T.U. Leaflets to be translated by 
Mrs. Watase.) 


APRIL. 
Lopie -— 
Home Amusements. (Refer to 
Mrs. Newell, of Matsuyama.) 


MAY. 
LOpie s-— 
Care of the Teeth, Ear, Nose, and 


Throat. (Address by a physician.) 
JUNE, 
Topic :-— 


Hints for Hot Weather. Sub- 
divisions :— Drainage, Summer Foods, 
Summer Drinks, Summer Clothing. 
How to wash Summer Clothing. 

(For hints on summer foods consult 
Mrs, Binford’s Cook-book; on sum- 
mer clothing and how to wash it, 
Mis, H. Fi Cogtass (ovo, on 
Summer drinks, Miss Christine 
Penrod, Tokyo.) 

SUGGESTIVE ProGram for Septem- 
ber Meeting of the Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 
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CONVENTION MEETING. - 


1.— Music. 

2,—Devotionals, consisting of Scrip- 
ture Reading and prayer, led by the 
Evangelistic Supt. 


3.— Music.—— 

A.— Business;-4(pee . Orderk of 
Business’ outlined in Constitution 
for local societies.) 

5.—Music, 


Ao} 
. 


6.—Use “ Lesson I—THE PLEDGE 
of our new Y Course of Study, 
printed at end of this program. 

Let the President ask the ‘‘ Ques- 
tions” and all members give the 
Answers in concert first, after which 
the president should review the 
lesson by calling on different mem- 
bers for answer to any question she 
may choose to ask. 

7,—Music—(Special, if possible.) 

8.-—Report of National Convention 
by the Delegate who was present at 
that meeting, or a reading of the 
Convention items in the July and 
August numbers of the /[Voman’s 
flerald, 

9.—Special report of Y Conferences 
and Y Program at Convention. 

10.— Discussion — ‘‘ Our Success 
and Failures of the Year” by Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, 

11.—Remedies for the latter—all 
members offering suggestions. 

12.—Music. 

Adjournment (by motion.) 


Y¥ COURSE OF STUDY: 


LESSON I.—TOPIC: THE PLEDGE. 


GoLpEN Text.—I will remember 
my covenant.—Ezek. 16 : 60. 

GoLpEN THoucur.—TIf it is a small 
sacrifice to forego the use of all that 
can intoxicate, do zt for the sake of 
others ; ifa great sacrifice, do it for 
your own. 

Ques. t. Why do we sign the 
total abstinence pledge ? 


fins. For our own sake, for our 
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brother’s sake, and for the sake of 
the Lord Jesus. 

@us. 2. Why for our own sake ? 

Ans, Because total abstinence is 
the only safe rule. Total abstinence 
never makes drunkards. Moderate 
drinking does, 

Ques. 3. Why for our brother’s 
sake ? 

Ans. Because, if we do not need 
safeguards ourselves, we may help 
those who do by our example and 
our influence. 

(Jues. 4. Is there any Bible reason 
for abstaining “for our brother’s 
sake ”’ ? 

Ans. St. Paul said, “If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no 
meat while the world standeth.”’ 

(Ques. 5. Why should we abstain 
for Jesus’ sake ? 

Ans. Because it is His wish that 
we keep our bodies from all that can 
injure them. 

(Jues. 6. Is there any Bible com- 
mand for this ? 

Ans. Paul says that the body is 
the temple of God, and he who 
defiles this temple sha!l God destroy. 

(ues, 7. Is there any other reason 
why we should sign for Jesus’ sake ? 

Ans, Yes, because it helps some 
“weak brother,’ and Jesus said, 
“ Inasmuch as ye have done it [any- 
thing good] unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

Ques. 8. What are the intoxicat- 
ing drinks which we promise not to 
drink ? 

Ans. All drinks containing alcohol. 

Ques. 9. Why should we deny 


ourselves alcohol. 


Ans. Because it isa poison. To 
intoxicate means to poison. 
Ques. 10, Are sake, wine, and 


beer intoxicating ? 

Ans, They are—because they all 
contain alcohol. Beer 3 to 8 per 
cent, wine 7 to 17 percent, sake from 
6 to 45 per cent. The milder kinds 
of sake called shirozake, mirin and 
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toso also contain alcohol and will 
intoxicate. Shirozake contains 6.97 
per cent alcohol, mrvin 12.15 per 
cent, and Zoso 12.15 per cent. 


Ques. 11. What is the triple 
pledge ? 

Ans. A promise not to drink 
intoxicating liquors, not to use 


tobacco or opium in any form. 

Ques. 12, Why should we deny 
ourselves tobacco ? 

Ans. For many reasons, The 
tobacco habit enslaves us. It is filthy, 
and defiles our bodies, which are the 
temples of God. 

Ques. 13.—Let us recite in concert 
what Paul says about our duty to our 
neighbor. 

Ans. Paul’s temperance principles, 
to be read in connection with this 
lesson :— 

It is good neither to eat flesh nor 
to drink wine nor anything whereby 
they brother stumbleth, or is offended, 
or is made weak. Rom. 14: 21. 

Wherefore; if meat maketh my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend. I Cor. 8: 13. 

Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor ; therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law. Rom. 13: 10. 

For none of us liveth to himself 
and no man dieth to himself. For 
whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord; whether we live 
therefore or die, we are the Lord’s. 
Rom?14): 7-8. 

Abstain from all 
evil. JI Thess. 5 : 22. 

CLOSING WORDS, 

Am I my brother’s keeper ? 


appearance of 


Gen, 


Son of Man, I have made thee a 
watchman unto the house of Israel : 
therefore hear the word at my mouth 
and give them warning from me. 

When I say unto the wicked, Thou 
shalt surely die ; and thou givest him 
not warning, nor speakest to warn 
the wicked from his wicked way, to 
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save his life; the same wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity ; but his blood 
will I require at thine hand. Yet if 
thou warnest the wicked and he turn 
not from his wickedness, he shall die 
in his iniquity, but thou hast delivered 
thy soul. 
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Che Council Mews 


In the account of 
A the proceedings of 
correction. Council, printed last 


month, an unfor- 
tunate misprint made the figures of 
the famous vote on Dr. Fulton’s 
resolution read 46 instead of 66. 
The vote was sixty-six tolone, and 
it was this unexpected unanimity, 
coming after the long discussion 
and apparently hopeless variance 
of views, that so rejoiced and im- 
pressed the Council. 
The. | isswe.jts 
between formal 
co-operation on 
equal terms with 
unequal financial 


THE ISSUE OF THE 
DISCUSSION IN 
COUNCIL. 

By Rev. H. BK. Miller. 


responsibilities, on the one hand, 
and self-support and independence 
on the other. There are really 
only these two alternatives. One 
or the other must, in the main, 
finally triumph. 

When it comes to a choice be- 
tween these two, I am squarely in 
favor of self-support and inde- 
pendence, for the following reasons, 
which are given, not by way of 
criticism, but simply by way of re- 
porting facts as I see them. 

1. There is not sufficient basis for 
genuine formal co-operation. In 
order that two or more parties may 
formally co-operate harmoniously and 
effectively, all must. have the same 
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general — ideals. Now Japanese 
workers and foreign missionaries 
have different ideals concerning :— 

(a) The ethical value of money. 
Japanese have been taught to look 
upon money as £itanat, .or as 
“filthy lucre’’, whereas missionaries 
believe that money should be ad- 
ministered as a sacred trust, and 
that personal character is both re- 
vealed and created in its use. 

(b) Majority rule. The Japanese 
prefer unanimity, and expend much 
time and effort, and make many 
compromises, in order to bring all 
concerned into line, whereas mis- 
sionaries have been brought up to 
decide thizgs by majority vote, in 
order to expedite business. 

(c) The binding validity of a- 
greements mutually entered into. 

(d) The rule of conduct. Here 
appears the opposition between rea- 
son and sentiment. 

(ec) Aim. With Japanese workers, 
the Confucian principles of personal 
friendship and subserviency to family 
interests, are very apt to take 
precedence, whereas, with mission- 
aries, the welfare of the Church, 
as the best earthly expression of 
the Kingdom of God, is, or ought 
to be, paramount. 

2. Historical speaking, formal co- 
operation would be a step in the 
backward direction. 

gaane- return ton formal... co- 
operation is urged out of consider- 
ation for the feelings of Japanese 
brethren who deprecate whatever 
of anti-foreign spirit there is in the 
present independence movement. 
But the real question confronting 
us is one of principles, rather than 
of animus, which latter, in due 
time, will right itself. 

In view of the above consider- 
ations, and in view ofe past history, 
I conclude that the best way for 
us to pursue is fairly and squarely 
to endorse the movement for in- 
dependence, in spite of the unpleas- 
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ant accusations which just now 
happen to attend it, but which will 
in due time disappear. The Japanese 
workers and the foreign missionaries 
will get close together more quickly, 
by each party separately supporting 
and controlling its own work, than 
by entering into a combination that 
will be a source of friction. 

The proper relations between the 
two parties may be represented under 
the figure of two continous fields with 
a fence between. As the work of the 
Japanese church must increase, and 
that of the missionaries decrease, from 
time to time the dividing fence will be 
moved back, the Japanese church 
gradually adding to its own field por- 
tions of that formerly belonging to the 
missionaries. For the present, how- 
ever, it is important that there should 
be such a fence to separate the fields 
of work of the two neighbors. 


The dissatisfaction 
felt in the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai 
in regard to the pre- 
sent relations of the missionaries to the 
church is not peculiar to this field. 
The place given to the question of the 
relation of the missionary to the church 
in which he labors, in the discussions 
of Mission Boards and conferences, 
shows what a difficult question it is. 

It is admitted on all hands that the 
difficulty arises from the fact that the 
relation is dependeut on conditions in 
the church which are constantly 
changing, and that, too, not by a 
series of well defined steps, but by 
continual growth. This calls for re- 
peated readjustment of relations. Is 
it any wonder that, at times, friction 
arises or that one or both parties are 
often seriously agitated over this 
matter ? 

Now, in mechanical contrivances, 
friction may arise either from rigidity 
where flexibility is required, or, on the 
other hand, from flexibility where ri- 
gidity is necessary. As the former is 


THE MISSIONARY 
AS A LEADER. 


By Rev. J. B, Ayers. 
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more common, so the latter is more 
radical and difficult to remedy. 

And in the relation of the mission- 
ary to the church there are certain 
permanent elements and these furnish 
the point of departure for all the 
adjustments made necessary by the 
changes within the church. The mis- 
sionary may be never so adaptable,— 
if he wobbles on the main pivot ,there 
is bound to be serious friction. 

As to where the pivotal point is, 
there are probably not two opinions. 
Personal character is the basal qualifi- 
cation of the missionary, the one on 
which all else hinges. 


This is not intended as a suggestion 
that, because there is now serious 
agitation in the Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwai, the trouble is with the personal 
character of the missionaries connected 
with the work of that body ; but, in 
discussing this question, and seeking 
a readjustment of relations suited to 
prevailing conditions, as our attention 
is centered upon the temporary ele- 
ments in the relation of the missionary 
to the church, is there not real danger 
that we may forget, or fail properly 
to emphasize, those elements which 
are permanent, 


The missionary must be a leader, 
It is a responsibility, not a right. He 
is not a leader by virtue of the fact 
that he represents a church strong in 
spiritual power. His leadership is not 
one of authority. Much more is he 
not a leader because he administers 
a considerable sum of the gifts of 
the church. 


It is not necessary that he should 
be recognized either by the church 
or'the public asa leader. -It) is 
not necessary that he should be a 
leader of all the churck. Nor is it 
necessary that he be competent to 
lead the more advanced portion of 
the church. But in his own place 
he must be a leader. 


Now the definition of the word 
leader is very simple. A leader is 
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one who leads. To bea real leader 
the missionary must go ahead, with 
the emphasis on the “go.” To be 
sure, he is able to go ahead be- 
cause of what he is: but the idea 
is not in being ahead, but in gomg 
ahead. And the special line in 
which the missionary should be 
preeminently a leader is in  trans- 
lating the Spirit of the Gospel into 
action. In preaching and personal 
work the missionary should be a 
leader. This work along these 
lines should count for something 
taken by itself, but it should count 
for much more in its inspiration 
and instruction to others. This 
work must have direct result other- 
wise it can have no indirect results 
of any value. But the value of the 
indirect results should far exceed that 
of the direct results. He preaches 
in order to save men and at the 
same time to show others how to 
preach. If while riding on the 
cars with a Japanese evangelist the 
missionary improves the opportunity 
to present Christ to his fellow 
passengers, the effect on the evan- 
gelist is likely to be of far more 
value than the effect on those to 
whom the truth was presented, 


No 


making 


insincerity is involved in 
these indirect results an 
object. If anything is done simply 
for effect, it counts for nothing 
spiritually. The missionary must 
be natural and sincere. But he 
may be that, while at the same time 
considering himself a pattern for the 


evangelists with whom he is as- 
sociated. Tnis is one of the fixed 
elements in the relation of the 


missionary to the church. <A proper 
appreciation and a faithful discharge 
of this responsibility: may not furnish 
a complete solution for the problem 
that confronts us at this time, but 
it can not fail to go a long way 
towards. it. 
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OTHER VIEWS. 


We were promised other articles 
that should represent different views 
on this subject, and different lines of 
experience, but none have come to 
hand in time for this issue. The 
columns of the couNcIL NEWws are 
open to all, and now, that general 
conditions are pretty well understood 
and opinions matured, a more formal 
expression of some of the ideas 
brought out during the discussions 
of Council would be of general 
interest and value. 

Looking at the matter from a 
standpoint similar to that of Mr. 
Miller’s, it would seem that it might 
have been well if the action of the 
Council could have been formulated, 
not as a plan for formal co-operation 
but as a ‘‘Plan to meet new condi- 
tions in the Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwai.” That would have done away 
with the difficulties and arguments 
which seem to cluster around the 
word ‘‘ co-operation.” 

Another’ argument in favor of a 
definite division of work between fhe 
church and the missions, rather than 
an attempt to put any or all of it 
under a joint-committee, is that to 
give control to such a committee 
would disenfranchise many members 
of the missions, or make the committee 
so large as to be unmanageable ; 
indeed, in some fields, there are 
more missionaries than members of 
Chukwai, so that no joint-committee 
of equal numbers could include all 
the missionaries. Missionaries, being 
responsible to their Boards at home, 
have no right to give up their voting 
power and put themselves under 
control of another body. 

Also, in a joint committee, a 
difference of opinion between the 
Japanese brethren and the mission- 
aries would produce either a ‘ dead- 
lock,” a compromise, or a_ back- 
down of one or the other of the 
parties. The possibilities’ of ‘such 
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conditions with the accompanying 
delay, friction and nerve strain would 
hamper the work of both parties 
and tend to retard rather than 
advance the progress of thy evan- 
gelistic work. While on the other 
hand the independence method stands 
for fre€dom of action, self-respect, 
friendly relations, economy of time 
and nerve force. A better solution 
of problems,—each learning from 
the experiences of the other, and a 
stimulus to personal effort that 
shall tend to the advance of the 
Kingdom, and the growth of a strong 
self-reliant, self-sacrificing, spirit-fill- 
ed Japanese church. 


Recent inquiries 
FAUTFOLNESS Ti jutomeshe: cecoruds 
OF JAPANESE 
THEOLOGICAL of the men who 
STUDENTS. studied theology 


By Dr. Henry Stout. at Nagasaki have 
brought to light 
the following facts :— 

Between the years 1877 and 1897, 
forty men completed the prescribed 
course of: study. With two ex- 
ceptions all entered upon the evan- 
gelistic work. As to their subsequent 
careers, they may be divided into 
two classes. 

I.—Five men seem to have lost 
all interest in the truth. These 
include the two mentioned above 
and one, after a short trial, dismiss- 
ed on account of incompetency. 
Two or three of them have ap- 
parently become moral derelicts, one 
after many years of successful work 
as evangelist pastor. 

Four retired from the work 
go into teaching or business. 

That is, nine men have not proved 
faithful to their engagements. 

II.—Four men died while engaged 
in the work. 

One retired on account of age 
after some fifteen years of service. 

Two were dismissed from no 
fault of their own but on account 
of lack of funds in the mission that: 


to 
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had employed them. One of these 
died shortly afterwards, 

Two, after having engaged for 
some years in evangelistic work, 
have responsible positions in mission 
schools, and preach occasionally. 

Twenty two are at present engag- 
ed in the evangelistic work~ or are 
pastors of churches, 

That is, thirty one have proved 
faithful. 

Besides the above, a number of 
men studied for longer or shorter 
periods, of whom some are now 
engaged more or less directly in 
Christian work, HENry Strout, 


FACTS AND RUMORS. 


Int \Prof.)..Clément's* “© Vacation 
Notes”’ in last month’s EVANGELIST 
a talked-of transfer of work was 
mistakenly mentioned as_ being 
actually accomplished. The Dutch 
Ref. Mission has not yet transferred 
its field in Aomori and Iwate Ken 
to any other body, as their Board 
in America is reluctant to relinquish 
a work so long carried on by them. 
So the question as to the future 
working of the field is still undecided. 

The Mission voted that Rev. D. 
C. Ruigh should spend a year in 
Tokyo in order to begin his study 
of the language in Mr. Matsuda’s 
school, and that Miss Kuyper who 
comes to Ferris Seminary in Octo- 
ber should have the same privilege. 
Miss Thomasma, of their South 
Japan Mission, is also to enter that 
school this fall, taking the second 
year’s course. Both missions feel 
that it is worth some sacrifice on 
their part to give their new mem- 
bers a good start in the language. 

Van Schaick Hall, the chapel of 
Ferris Seminary, is being greatly 
enlarged and improved. The for- 
eign community of Yokohama, who 
use this hall for many of their 
social and religious gatherings, have 
contributed generously toward this 
enlargement, 
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Rev. and Mrs. E. Rothsay Mil- 
ler expect to sail from San Fran- 
cisco on Sept. 27th and to settle 
in Tokyo. Mr. Miller has been 
making many missionary speeches 
in America. The last part of their 
stay at home was saddened by the 
sudden death of Mr. Miller’s young- 
est sister at Bryn-Mawr, Penn. 

Rev. Harvey Brokaw and family 
returned on the “ Mongolia’? and 
will be located at Kure, the naval 
station just across the bay from 


Hiroshima, where they worked 
formerly. A church in Williams- 
port, Penn., gave Mr. and Mrs. 


Brokaw $2,000, gold, for a new 
chapel to be built at Kure. 

The West Japan Misson has now 
eight stations and is thinking of 
opening one more, which will per- 
fect their policy of locating only 
one family in a station. There are 
eight families, one single man and 
nine single ladies now on the field ; 
but the announced engagement of Dr. 
A. D. Murray and Miss A. L. Foster 
will lessen the number of singles and 
make the ninth family. Miss Janet 
M. Johnson, the newly appointed 
lady to that mission, is from Cana- 
da and has had practical experience 
in Christian work. 

A sister of Miss Lucy Mayo of 
Kkanazawa station is visiting out 
here and has been invited to assist 
in the work of the mission during 
the year. 

Rev. J. G. Dunlop has returned 


tc his station in Fukui after his 
four months’ work among the sol- 
diers in Manchuria. Mr. Dunlop 


was a short time in Karuizawa and 
gave a most interesting lecture on 
his experiences in Manchuria. 

Yamaguchi station is repairing 
and enlarging its girls’ school. Miss 
Bigelow spent the summer in 
Yamaguchi and attended to the 
work. 

The Annual Mission Meeting of 
the West Japan Mission will be 
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ke at Arima, beginning October 
sth. 

Rev. and Mrs. Erickson, of Mobile, 
Alabama, are coming out to the 
Southern Pres. Mission and will be 
located at Takamatsu. Since the 
transfer of Rev. Wm. Buchanan to 
Nagoya, Rev. and Mrs. Walter 
Buchanan have been alone at Taka- 
. matsu, and are the only missionaries 
in the whole of the thickly settled 
Sanuki province. There is still 
much opposition to Christianity in 
this province. Recently a teacher in 
Takamatsu lost her position because 
she was such an earnest Christian. 
Still three government school teach- 
ers help Mrs, Buchanan in Sunday 
school and other Christian work and 
some of the Normal School teachers 
attend Mr. Buchanan’s Bible class. 

For reasons of health Rev. Wm. 
Buchanan and family are to live in 
Kobe this year, though Mr. Buchanan 
is still to have charge of the Gifu 
field. Mr. Cummings is in charge of 
the Kobe work. His Bible classes 
for teachers, one in the Normal 
School and one for Sho Gakko teach- 
ers, he finds especially encouraging. 

Mr. Monroe, another recent addi- 
tion to their mission, is to be located 
in Kochi, and Mr. Morton, who came 
out last spring, has permission to 
spend the winter in Tokyo to attend 
Mr. Matsuda’s school. Rev. and 
Mrs. H. B. Price are to be located in 
Sasebo, if the way be open for them, 
otherwise in Gifu. 

Miss M. Atkinson is to be transfer- 
red from Nagoya to some place in the 
Tosa field. There are now four 
single ladies and two families in this 
difficult field. 

Rev. H. W. Myers, of Tokushima, 
expects to start for home this 
December via Europe. Dr. S. P. 
Fulton’s oldest son Sam will perhaps 
accompany him, Mrs. Myers went 
home with the children this spring 
and is with her mcther in Lexing- 
ton, Missouri. Rev, and Mrs, C. A. 
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Logan will remain at Tokushima and, 
with the Misses Florence and Anna 
Patton, carry on the work of that 
field. 

The small band of Christians at 
Sakawa, Tosa, where Miss Evans is 
working, have earned and _ raised 
money enough to buy land and build 
a tiny chapel. Miss Evans has a 
“ Shigotokwai,” the members of 
which do weaving and other work 
which is sold for the benefit of the 
church. 

At the Southern Pres. Mission 
Meeting in July Dorothea Thomp- 
son, the little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hope, and Ruth Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Buchanan, 
were baptized. 

Dr. D. B. Schneder returned from 
America on the “ Siberia,’ August 
31sc. Mrs. Schneder and the children 
remained in Penn., where the latter 
are attending school. He was ac- 
companied by Rev. W. G. Seiple, 
Ph. D., and wife, and Rev. Jesse G. 
Steiner, new missionaries for the 
German Ref. Mission. Miss Mary 
Géfiiart,* “sister of gis. Paul “LZ 
Gerhart, also joins that mission; she 
came on September 12th on the 
“ Mongolia.” All three of these 
new missionaries are to teach in the 
Tohoku Gakuin, Sendai. The fine 
new recitation hall of this institution 
is finished and is now being used. 
The formal opening will take place 
about the first of October. 

Master Harold Christian Lampe 
joined the family circle of Rev. W. 
E. Lampe on September 9th. 

Announcements have been receiv- 
ed of the death of Mrs. Maria Deyo, 
of Gardiner, N. Y., mother of Miss 
Mary Deyo, on June 28th, and of Mrs. 
Amelia D. Marden, mother of Mrs. 
A. K. Faust, on August the 12th, and 
of Miss Miller of Bryn Mawr, young- 
est sister of Rev. E. Rothsay Miller. 

North Japan College 
(better known as the 
Tohoku Gakuin) in Sen- 


TOHOKU 
GAKUIN. 
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dai commenced the work of the sec- 
ond term on Monday, September 
tith, by holding appropriate exercis- 
es in the large chapel of the fine 
new recitation hall on Higashi Niban- 
cho, which has just been completed 
at a cost of over fifty thousand ye 
and which is one of the best and 
finest equipped mission schools in the 
Empire at the present time. Profes- 
sors and students, nearly 400 in num- 
ber, formed in line at the old school 
buildings on Minami-machi-dori and 
marched by twos to the new hall. 
Prof. K. Sasao, Ph.D., presided at the 
opening exercises. The principal ad- 
dress was delivered by the president, 
Rev. D. B. Schneder, D.D., who 
quite recently returned from America. 
Rev. S. Miura, of Akita, followed 
with a stirring address. 


The President announced the re- 
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signation of Dr. Sasao as Dean of the 
general course, and the election of 
Prof. S. Tanaka as his successor. 
Mr, Tanaka for several years has 
been professor of mathematics and 
also did excellent service as superin- 
tendent of the Industrial Home, 
which is carried on in connection 
with the school. 

A new Japanese treasurer, and four 
new teachers (one Japanese and three 
American) have been added to the 
working force. 

Friends of the school greatly rejoice 
over the fine new plant--spacious 
buildings and grounds—and the ex- 
cellent faculty. Never in the history 
of the school has the outlook been 
brighter. 


[Articles for the Council News should be 
sent to Miss Mary Deyo, Morioka, by the 5th 
of each month.] 
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ASSOCIATION SUMMER 
GATHERINGS. 


The seventeenth sum- 


age es mer school was held at 
At Kone,  &Wwansei Gakuin, Kobe, 


July 20-26. Branch 
Hall, the new chapel of the school, 
was placed at the disposal of the 
summer school and the school dor- 
mitories in the neighborhood provid- 
ed ample accommodations for all. 
The attendance was one of the larg- 
est in recent years, the total enroll- 
ment reaching 312. ‘The number of 
Associations represented was twenty- 
six student and twelve city, with a 
total of 118 delegates. Representa- 
tives by churches are as follows: 
Kumiai 109, Method’st 77, Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai 19, Seikokwai ro, 
Baptist 11 and unregistered 44. 


The present having been considered 
by the Central Committee of the As- 
sociation Union an opportune time to 
emphasize and seek that oneness 
among Christ’s followers for which he 
prayed, invited the speakers to put 
aside points of discussion and to unite 
in bringing Christ and his claims to 
the individual heart. The express 
purpose of the committee in planning 
the conference was that it be center- 
ed around the two points of intensify- 
ing the spiritual life and the develop- 
ment of personal Christian experience. 
Throughout the addresses of the con- 
ference there was not a single word 
at variance with this purpose. There 
has probably never been a Young 
Men’s Christian Association Con- 
ference in Japan which presented 
such a loyal front in regard to Jesus 
Christ as divine Saviour and Lord 
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and never a conference that took such 
deep hold and brought such vital ex- 
pericnce to the lives of those present. 

The Rev. T. Miyagawa, who was 
also chairman of the conference, con- 
tributed much to its spirit and value. 
His opening address struck the key- 
note for the deep, devotional spirit 
which continued throughout. His 
_ second address presented the suf- 
ficiency of the Gospel to meet every 
need of the human heart. Rev. Y. 
Hiraiwa was the conference pastor 
and gave a series of daily Bible 
studies on the subject of ‘ Conver- 
sion.” Prof. R. Nakaseko gave two 
addresses on the “ Ascent of Man.” 
Prof. S. Uchigasaki also gave two on 
“ Bunyan’s Life and Work ”’, ending 
with a magnificent appeal to Japanese 
young men for more heroes of the 
Bunyan type in Japan. Rev. D. 
Ebina gave two addresses on the 
Epistle to the Galatians, his second 
address culminating in the thought 
“ salvation only through faith in Jesus 
Christ, the crucified.”” Rev. T .Hara- 
da gave one address on “ The Op- 
portunities of Japan in China” and 
one on ‘“ Christ in Opposition and 
Popularity.” Dr. S. H. Wainwright 
presented the subject of ‘“ Religion 
and Morality.” On the last evening 
the Rev. M. Uemura spoke on the 
subject “The Gospel and the Power 
of the Holy Spirit.” The meeting of 
this closing evening inherited the ac- 
cumulated impressions of the days 
that had preceded and the presenta- 
tion of the Holy Spirit and His work 
in the believer and the church made 
a most profound impression upon the 
audience. Many young men left the 
building in tears, retiiing to the hill 
sides or near-by groves or to their 
rooms for quiet times of confession 
and consecration. Upon the sugges- 
tion of one of the Association secre- 
taries thirty-six young men remained 
to pray for the Holy Spirit in their 
own lives and upon the church in 
Japan. After two hours of prayer 
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the men present united in a solemn 
compact to yield themselves to the 
leading of the Holy Spirit and to 
unite in prayer and service for the 
evangelization of Japan. After re- 
turning to the dormitory, they were 
joined by other young men and small 
meetings continued until two o’clock 
in the morning. 

The twilight services held in the 
grove adjoining the school campus 
were also a significant feature of the 
conference. On two evenings the 
subject was “How I Became a Chris- 
tian,” the meetings being packed full 
of brief striking testimonies. On 
another evening several prominent 
pastors and several theological stu- 
dents spoke ou the subject ‘ My 
Reasons for Entering the Ministry.” 
On still another evening several ear- 
nest Christian laymen representing 
the Association secretaryship, the 
medical, legal and educational pro- 
fessions spoke on the subject “ Princi- 
ples Leading to my Choice of a Life- 
Work,” all emphasizing the thought 
that, wherever one’s life is placed, he 
should be there at God’s call. 

Reports from Associations indicat- 
ed that, notwithstanding the distrac- 
tions of the war, the year has been 
one of effective work. One con- 
ference of government school students 
and one of mission school students 
were held to discuss the problems of 
of their respective institutions and to 
lay plans for the coming year. The 
spirit throughout this conference caus- 
es expectation of a year of strong 
and fruitful effort among Associations 
throughout the country. 


The place of the 

i. ENGLISH — Association English 
CONFERENCE, G f 4 A = 

KOMORO. onierence, ugust 


25-29, was unique and 
attractive, namely; an old Buddhist 
monastery perched at the head of a 
gorge, high up on the bluffs of a 
beautiful river. The enrollment was 
fifty, including about twenty English 
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teachers, four Association secretaries 
and the remainder missionaries, The 
men slept on ¢atamz and were provid- 
ed with foreign food ; cooks and sup- 
plies being taken from Karuizawa. 
The quiet beautiful surroundings, the 
delightful mountain walks, the fact of 
the men living for five days together 
under one roof, contributed much to 
the spirit of the whole conference. 

There was a series of four Bible 
studies ; one study on the Gospel of 
John by Paget Wilkes, Esq., and 
three studies in Jeremiah by Dr. A. 
Oltmans. Dr. Wainwright gave two 
practically and spiritually helpful 
addresses on ‘ Lessons for Christian 
Workers from St. Paul.” Bishop 
M. C. Harris spoke on the subject 
“Our Opportunities in Japan To- 
day.” Mr. H. Yoshizaki, secretary 
of the Kyoto Association, read an 
illuminating paper on the subject 
“Undercurrents in Japanese Thought 
Today.”* The vesper services were 
full of rich devotional spirit. They 
were conducted by Association secre- 
taries and Rev. Wm. Axling. The 
conferences on Christian work among 
students were pointed and suggestive, 
The topics were ‘ Bible Study, 
“Personal Work” and “ Methods 
of Helping Inquirers.”” The special 
conference on dealing with impurity 
among students laid open a serious 
problem, the extent and difficulty of 
which led the men to a feeling of 
great responsibility. 

The series of conferences on the 
teaching of English proved the best 
series yet held. Prof. Arthur Lloyd 
conducted two sessions ; Prof. Frank 
Miller one; and there were other 
imes of informal discussion. It is 
evident that the teachers are getting 
a firmer grasp of the problems of 
their profession year by year and 
that their work as teachers is reaching 
a constantly higher standard: A 
resolution of the Advisory Com- 


* To be published in the EVANGELIST, 
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mittee of foreign secretaries was 
unanimously endorsed by all the As- 
sociation teachers looking toward the 
preparation of a special course of 
study on theory and practice of teach- 
ing English, to be followed by all 
Association teachers. 


The Executive Com- 


is MEETING mittee of the League 
VOLUNTEERS!» -Ofistudent Volunteers 


in Japan conducted 
on the morning of August 24th a 
special meeting of American and 
British Volunteers at Karuizawa. A 
number of sympathetic friends met 
with them, making a total attendance 
ofsome1s50. Aftera half hour business 
session, the general meeting, presided 
over by Rev. H. B. Newell, took up 
the general subject of ‘“‘ The Place of 
Prayer in Evangelization.” Paget 
Wilkes, Esq., spoke on the subject 
‘“Paul’s «Use, ofiiPiayerd? ok exaaies 
Chappell spoke on the subject “ The 
Place of Prayer in the Great For- 
ward and Revival Movements of the 
Church.” Dr. J. L. Dearing presented 
“The Unique Opportunities in Japan 
Calling Us to Prayer Today.” The 
last half hour of the meeting was 
packed full of brief prayers and 
remarks by those present. The 
gathering carried with it the spirit 
of Volunteer gatherings in home 
lands and was a great blessing to all. 


A young Y. M. C, A. worker, Mr. 
Vories from Denver, is in Hachiman 
living with six Japanese students in 
his house, all of whom have, one by 
one, become Christians. Mr. Vories 
has his two lower rooms thrown to- 
gether, furniture removed, and then 
the space is filled with 200 students 
and teachers twice a week for a Bible 
class. He goes to Hikone to teach 
English, and has a Bible class follow- 
ing, and the same in Otsu. He is an. 
artist, and his rooms are unusually 
attractive, but best of all he is an 
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earnest, unaffected Christian, social 
with every one, and commanding 
the respect of all. He said he 
thought, when he came out last 
January, he would be happy if the 
Lord would let him be the means of 
bringing one student to Himself in 
a year, and now, in six months, he 
has seen six men making the decision 
to live for Christ, and some of them 
knowing they must meet opposition 
from their families. 

In Otsu I learned something of 
the good results coming here from 
the Y. M. C. A. work in Manchuria. 
One man, who had been a strong 
opposer to Christianity, would not 
let his wife go to church, or his boy 
go to Sunday school, had gone as a 
soldier to Manchuria, and now writes 
back telling his wife to go to the 
woman’s meetings and send the boy 
to Sunday school]. I think we are 
going to hear more and more of 
God’s wonderful workings. This 
fearful war, which we all thought 
would turn people’s minds from 
Christian truth, has really made that 
truth come home to them with 
greater power. Friend, 


ARMY WORK. 


Liaovanc.—The following para- 
graphs are taken largely from a 
recent report from Mr. S. Otsuka, 
who holds the double position of 
Secretary at Liaoyang and Field Sec- 
retary for the work in Manchuria :— 
“ Relations between our organization 
and the military officials are increas- 
ingly close and cordial.. These 
officers not only do not hinder our 
work, but have afforded us much 
satisfaction by giving prompt and 
favourable consideration to all our 
requests and petitions. For example, 
it happened the other day when we 
were planning to erect bulletin boards 
at certain places with a view to 
advertising our location, etc., that a 
certain aid-de-camp himself selected 
sites suitable for this purpose and 
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ordered his men to attend to the 
erecting of the bulletin boards. A 
certain special sergeant-major of 
gendarmes said: “Your work isa 
very powerful instrument for reform- 
ing disorderly soldiers, and, when- 
ever I have occasion to rebuke men 
for misbehaviour, I always tell them 
to get acquainted with the Association 
work and seek there pleasures of a 
pure and ennobling kind. The result 
is that since adopting this practice I 
rarely have occasion to twice register 
the same name in my books.” An- 
other sergeant of gendarmes told us 
that he was accustomed to advise 
men to attend the lectures and ad- 
dresses at the Association, thinking, 
as he said, that “ The Association is 
much better qualified to give advice 
and instruction than such men as I 
who have not much to give in the 
way of things intellectual or moral.” 
Again a certain company commander 
said that, as far-as the men of that 
neighbourhood were concerned ,he 
found no need of giving the custom- 
ary moral instruction and that this 
relieved him of a great deal of 
trouble. These are only a few 
instances out of many and there 
are even cases where men come to in- 
quire how best to discipline their men. 

As has been reported, the au- 
thorities at Liaoyang provided the 
Association a part of a large building 
which is well located for the work. 
It was soon found, however, that the 
quarters were far too small and the 
work was greatly handicapped there- 
by. The remaining part of the butid- 
ing, which was occupied by soldiers, 
has since been vacated and the entire 
building put at the disposal of the 
Association. Mr. Otsuka writes: 
‘‘We have thus been able to make a 
satisfactory re-arrangement in accor- 
dance with the needs of the work. 
The barber’s shop which has been all 
too small has been moved to adequate 
sanitary quarters. We now have a 
correspondence room so cool and 
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comfortable that visitors say with over- 
flowing gratitude, ‘Oh, in such a 
place as this one can write as many 
letters as he may wish!’ Weare 
now able to provide parlour also and 
the walls of the reading room have 
been attractively decorated with 
pictures cut from magazines sent 
from the Association headquarters, 
This last is a very attractive feature 
and hence the men wander around 
the walls gazing upon the strange and 
interesting pictures.” 

The secretaries at Liaoyang felt 
increasingly, as have the secretaries 
at other places, the need ofa loan 
library, and bought from Dalny some- 
thing more than sixty volumes of 
wholesome novels and stories. So 
eager are the soldiers for reading 
matter that rarely is even a single 
volume left in the rooms. In view 
of the scarcity of books, the secreta- 
ries have been obliged to make most 
stringent regulations. Many hundreds 
of books could be used to good 
advantage. 

The increasing heat of July and 
August provoked a= great thirst 
among the soldiers, and a great tea 
kettle in which was always found a 
good supply of ‘barley tea,” was in 
constant demand. One afternoon a 
soldier was heard to say to some 
friends, “‘ Hello, let us have a drink. 
The Christian tea is, you know, very 
famous.” They all trooped in and 
drank deep with boisterous bluster 
and made such expressions as, “ Oh 
my, nothing like it anywhere else!”’ 
Occasionally on hot evenings the 
Association served ice-cream to the 
officers. As this is the only ice 
cream freezer in Liaoyang, it is not 
seldom that the commissary depart- 
ment has borrowed this useful ap- 
paratus, and in the minds of certain 
officers the Association is closely 
identified with ice-cream. The demand 
at Liaoyang as elsewhere has made 
large inroads on the supplies which 
are constantly being sent in, The 
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head of the Commissary Department 
in Manchuria, seeing how various 
kinds of supplies are going out to the 
soldiers, said: ‘How in the world 
do you manage to keep a constant 
supply in the face of such a tremen- 
dous and continuous demand ?”” From 
the department of the military ad- 
ministration at Liaoyang certain 
captured supplies have been con- 
tributed for use of the soldiers. 
Among these are thirty lbs. of Russian 
tea, 135 boxes of shoe blacking, 430 
boxes of button polish. 

Rev. T. Hori and Mr. A. Miyake, 
the two special travelling secretaries 
attached to Liaoyang, were gladly 
supplied by the Liaoyang staff head- 
quarters with permission to visit at 
pleasure any garrison south of the 
river Hun, which marks the boundary 
of the jurisdiction of the section. 
The extent of the work at Liaoyang 
may be recognized if it is understood 
that from this as a centre not only 
the hospitals in Liaoyang but twenty- 
seven hospital and garrison points 
in that section are visited by these 
two secretaries. Considering the 
monotony and ennui experienced by 
the men in the hospitals and in these 
garrison points, it was not surprising 
to learn that the enthusiasm of the 
soldiers knows no bounds upon the 
occasion of the visits of these secre- 
taries. The direct religious and 
evangelistic work at Liaoyang has 
been one of the marked features, 
It was expected to hold open-air 
meetings in a square near the 
building, but the rain of July 
interfered with this plan. The aver- 
age attendance for the week day 
religious meeting has been 240, 
The attendance at the Bible class 
has averaged eighty-five. Each Bible 
class session is followed by a prayer 
meeting, the usual number to remain 
for which is about twelve. At the 
Sunday service the attendance has 
been well sustained at about 260, 
This attendance has continued despite 
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the hot weather. One Sunday 
morning in July there was a very 
solemn communion and_ baptismal 
service at the Association led by 
Pastor Hori. A military telegraph 
operator was baptized, and there 
were eight Christian soldiers present 
at what was probably the first 
communion ever held exclusively in 
- behalf of Japanese at Liaoyang. 
NeEewcuHAtunc.—Early in August, 
the secretaries, desiring to give a 
farewell entertainment to a large 
body of troops who were leaving for 
the front, organized a special farewell 
concert. A committee of soldiers 
being enlisted, a really meritorious 
programme was arranged entirely 
from amateur talent, 2500 soldiers 
being gathered in the open space in 
front of the building to enjoy the 
event. The officials seeing how 
largely the Association is meeting 
the needs of the soldiers as a social, 
recreational and moral centre, have 
been showing their desire to co- 
operate in making the fullest possible 
use of this agency. The commandant 
sent to the Association the necessary 
materials and laborers for having a 
wrestling ring put in, which has been 
largely used by the men as a part 
of their evening athletic exercises. 
A party of wrestlers who were 
traveling through Manchuria giving 
exhibitions for the soldiers were sent 
to the Association by the authorities 
to give a three days’ exhibition. 
One of the best military bands in 
Manchuria, having been brought 
from a considerable distance to be 
present at the anniversary of the 
Japanese occupation of Yingkow, 


were sent directly to the Associ- 
ation where they gave several 
entertainment. 


Rev. “j'G. ' Duntopi “after ‘four 
months of effective service at New- 
chatung sailed on August 8th for Japan. 
Before sailing it was the privilege of 
Mr. Dunlop to baptize two of the 
many soldiers he had come into con- 
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tact with in Gospel meetings, Bible 
classes and personal work. One of 
these was an engineer who came to 
the building in his oily oveialls, hav- 
ing jnst an hour before his transport 
sailed. Before leaving for home, Mr. 
Dunlop was granted permission to 
visit the Associations at Liaoyang, 
Tairen and Port Arthur, returning to 
Newchatung for only a few hours 
before sailing. One soldier desiring 
to receive baptism before leaving for 
the front and learning that Mr. 
Dunlop was expected, waited at the 
building four hours for his arrival, 
Mr. Dunlop at last reaching the 
building and baptizing the man just 
one hour before his departure for the 
north. 

Tarren. (Dalny)—Owing to the 
limited quarters available at Tairen 
and the pressure in the city, which 
makes larger quarters unavailable, 
the Army Committee has invested 
yen 800 in repairs and enlargement 
of the present building. The en- 
largement consists chiefly of a tem- 
porary auditorium connected with 
the building and capable of seating 
300 men. This has been greatly 
needed from the fact that the Gospel 
and evangelistic meetings have been 
one of the most prominent features 
of the Dalny work, meetings being 
held every night in the week. The 
new auditorium is frequently filled 
and often overflowing. The larger 
facilities for meetings seem also to 
have increased the number of men 
who come to the building to take 
advantage of the regular privileges 
provided. Certain bodies of troops 
having passed through Tairen on 
route to certain positions, the secre- 
taries were overwhelmed with almost 
3,000 of the newly arrived troops 
coming to the building in a body. 
This will indicate something of the 
opportunities in the work in Tairen 
when soldiers will be passing through 
by tens of thousands on their return 
to Japan. 
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APPRECIATION BY GENERAL G. 
Kopama.—General Kodama after 
visiting and inspecting the Associa- 
tion at Eiryo has sent the following 
expression of appreciation to the As- 
sociation headquarters : 

“ Eiryo, July roth, 1905. 

I have personally seen the ar- 
rangement and equipment of your 
army department and express my 
hearty thanks for your most gracious 
kindness. 

(Signed) Kopama GENTARO. 

Chief of General Staff of 
Manchurian Armies.” 

Tue Errecrs or Pzace.—The 
coming of peace will open to the 
Association a far larger opportunity 
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than it has yet experienced. This 
opportunity will be in conection with 
supplying wholesome and _ helpful 
social, intellectual and moral recrea- 
tion and occupation to the men dur- 
ing the weeks of almost unbearable 
monotony before the troops can be 
returned to Japan, and in giving 
them special courtesies and assistance 
at the points of departure in Man- 
churia and arrival in Japan. The 
Army Committee of the Association 
has been for months considering 
what would be wise to do in the 
eventuality of peace, and plans are 
already well formulated for meeting 
the present condition. 


SBiSOz 


8) 


AMER. BAPT. MISS UNION. 
(From Gleanings.) 
FUKUIN MARU. 


The eighth of June was a memo- 
rable day for me, for on the evening 
of that day, in response to an invita- 
tion from Captain Bickel, I found 
myself for the first time on board the 
“ Fukuin Maru,” in the bay of Itozaki. 
Being every inch a landsman, every- 
thing on board our wonderful Gospel 
Ship struck me as wonderful, and so 
the evening was spent peering around 
into all its nooks and_ crannies. 
“ We'll start for the islands at seven 
in the morning,” said the Captain 
without ever once looking at the sky, 
or noting the direction of the wind; 
and sure enough on the stroke of 
seven a snorting and puffing over- 
head reminded us that the Gospel 
Ship had entered on a new phase of 


existence and was no more dependent 
on winds and tides. In two hours we 
were at our destination. “It would 
have taken us five or six hours fn the 
old way and we could not have 
started till the winds gave us permis- 
sion,” said Evangelist Ko, with his 
face all aglow over the changed con- 
ditions. ‘‘ Blessings on the man who 
gave us the engine. I wish he could 
have been here today,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Bickel, and we all echoed the 
wish. 

Scarcely had the boat cast her 
anchor, when the launch was under 
way, and the Captain and I made our 
way to another island to visit a young 
convert, That journey was a surprise 
to me. I expected to find dirty little 
fishing villages, but instead I found a 
fertile farming country, comfortable 
villages, farming communites more 
prosperous and contented looking than 
those in the neighbourhood of Osaka, 
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It would not surprise me to see some 
strong Christian pastors coming from 
among these sturdy independent 
islanders. 

It was about three o’clock when we 
got back to the boat, and there fifty 
or sixty of the principal men of Ikuchi 
island awaited our return, for the 
Captain had invited them to a service. 
Evidently no one who had received 
an invitation had failed to come, for 
every available place was taken up. 
It was a great day for the boat, for she 
had for the first time sped through the 
waters propelled by a power within 
herself, and it was a great day for the 
island for an unseen power was at 
work. The gospel seed had taken 
root and the first converts of Ikuchi 
island were to be baptised. 

A hush came over the men assem- 
bled on deck. With reverence and 
rapt attention, they listened to the 
gospel that had proved the power of 
God to their two companions. Then 
the address was over, and one could 
see the audience cast furtive, interested 
glances at the two young men, two of 
themselves, and yet different from 
them, separated by a living faith ina 
living Savior. The baptismal service 
was the most impressive I have seen 
in Japan. A large sampan (boat 
propelled by sculling) carried the 
audience over to within a hundred 
yards of the shore; and, standing 
in it, they watched eagerly, taking 
in every detail. Pastor Fujinuma 
and the candidates went to a tent 
which had been erected on the beach, 
made their preparations, and then 
came to the spot where a company 
of workers were singing the old hymn, 
“There is a fountain filled with 
blood.” And there, with the music 
of the hymn blending with the music 
of the rippling waves, the two men 
were buried with Christ in baptism. 
They are the first from that island, but 
we believe firmly that they are but the 
first fruits of the harvest. That same 
evening, in the principal town on the 
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island, the chapel was full of men and 
women who had heard a little, and 
evidently wished to hear more. That 
they may hear the gospel till their 
hearts respond and their lives. be 
changed was our prayer, as we left the 
islands and came back to Osaka. 
“Ko San,” I said to my companion 
as we came back, “ this work on the 
islands is different from what I had 
anticipated.” ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “‘ One 
ounce of seeing is worth a ton of 
hearing, isn’t it? Even the Japanese 
do not know what the islands are, 
but the Captain is bringing them 
gradually to our notice, and soon we 
shall have the churches helping him 
by their sympathy and by their 
prayers.” WILLIAM WYND. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(From C. AZ S. Quarterly.) 
OSAKA, 


A REMARKABLE CONVERSION, 


An interesting baptism took place 
at Jonan Church, Osaka, on Whitsun- 
day last. Some months before, a 
man named Uyeno Tsurukichi was 
admitted as a Catechumen. At that 
time he told me he wished to make a 
public confession concerning his past 
life. This was his story. He was 
born 43 years ago in Osaka and as 
his parents were poor he received no 
education. His childhood was spent 
in a most evil environment and, when 
only eight years old, he had learned 
to gamble and steal. At nine years of 
age he was a proficient pickpocket, 
stealing chiefly from women. He 
got into the hands of the police but, 
being considered “ only a child,” was 
not punished. By the time he was 
15 years old he had been in prison 
five or six times, and now it became 
his ambition to be a clever burglar. 
He stole a large sum of money and 
for a time lived in luxury, but was 
afterwards caught and sentenced to 
2 years’ imprisonment. Before being 
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transported to Hokkaido, he shared 
a cell with aman under sentence of 
death. The two made an attempt to 
escape by digging under the wall of 
the cell with a cup, but their plan was 
discovered by the warder. When he 
reached Hokkaido, he heard a great 
deal of the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
but at that time he paid no attention 
to it. On the death of the Dowager 
Empress a number of prisoners were 
set at liberty, Uyeno among them. 
He says: ‘Coming out into the world 
again was almost like rising from the 
dead and I determined to be honest 
and to lead a new life. But my re- 
pentance, being a thing without life, 
did not last long.” Ina short time 
he began again to covet riches and 
so, giving up his work, he committed 
another burglary and again found 
himself in prison. This time his 
sentence was for six years and he was 
sent to Sakai near Osaka. Here he 
heard from another prisoner that 
books on religion could be purchased 
by the prisoners, the government 
offering every encouragement to 
them to reform their ways. He 
bought a New Testament and two 
days later he bought a copy of the 
Old Testament. Truly he thought, 
this is a beautiful book, but as he had 
never been to school, he was unable 
to read it. That evening he began 
to study the Japanese saxa—the 
equivalent of our alphabet:~-and per- 
severed until he was able to read a 
little. Then as he dimly apprehend- 
ed some of the meaning, he began to 
think, ‘‘ Why did I lose my oppoituni- 
ty of understanding this teaching in 
Hokkaido!” At the end of one 
year’s study he had slowly and with 
great difficulty read S. Matthew’s 
gospel. ‘‘Then” he says, “ By the 
power of the Holy Ghost I obtained 
wisdom and faith. Iwas not led by 
anyone, I was not taught by anyone; 
in three years by my own study I 
had read through the whole of the 
Bible. Among the Scriptures which 
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took hold of me was 1 Cor. XV. 36. 
‘Thou fool that which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die.” ‘Then 
the old Tsurukichi died and a new 
Tsurukichi was born. When I was 
released from prison before, there 
was earthly rejoicing, but now my 
heart was filled with a heavenly joy 
and JI determined to be a true servant 
of God.” 

When he was released from prison, 
he was careful not to let his old bad 
companions know and only two of 
his relations came to meet him. 
Directly he reached Osaka, he went 
down, on the same day, to the 
Foreign Settlement and enquired 
among the merchants for a Christian 
teacher. He was sent to the Rev. 
Mr. Naide of the American Episcopal 
Church and Mr. Naide sent him to 
the Jonan Church, as being the 
Church nearest the place where the 
man lived. From that time nearly 
a year ago, he has been earning a 
living asa /zurikisha man, and almost 
every Sunday morning is to be found 
in the front row in our little church 
following the service with the greatest 
possible earnestness. He knows his 
Bible thoroughly, and when, after 
months of testing, I baptized him last 
Whitsunday, the clearness and firm- 
ness with which he made his baptismal 
vows left no doubt in my mind as to 
the sincerity to renounce the devil 
and all his works and to obediently 
keep God’s holy will and command- 
ments. This man has spent twenty 
out of the forty-three years of his 
life in prison, but he is now a free 
man indeed, At his baptism he took 
the name of Matthew. Will readers 
of this account offer one prayer that 
this man, like Matthew, may have 
grace given to enable him to “ forsake 
all covetous desires and inordinate 
love of riches” and to follow faithful- 
ly in the steps of our blessed Master 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

G, W. Rawtinas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
We take great pleasure 


JAPAN YEAR; 5 5 
nes in calling special atten- 
. tion to this very useful 

book. It contains over 400 pages 


of up to-date information. concerning 
Japan ; and it is to be issued annually 
bereafter,—not later than May of 
each year. It is not, of course, a 
book which can be called interesting ; 
but it is most valuable, as it contains 
the latest facts and figures on a great 
variety of subjects. Those who have 
hitherto been compelled to rely upon 
the official Résumc Statistique, pub- 


lished annually in Japanese and 
French, will welcome this’ English 
work. The compilation is made by 


two such able and trustworthy men 
as Mr. Y. Takenobu, formerly of the 
fapan Times and Mr. G. Taketa, 
formerly of the Kokumin Shimbun. 
Vhe English is very good, though not 
perfect. We believe that the book 
will prove a vade-mecum. 


The Kinkodo Publishing 
Co., Tokyo, has issued 
a very interesting 
of the career of ‘ Admiral 
Togo” by Rev. Arthur Lloyd, M. 
#. It contains 160 pages of reading 
matter with six illustrations, and 
sells for 75 sen. It gives not merely 
a biography of the “ Nelson of Japan,” 
but also a description of the stirring 
events in which he participated. 
There is also a philosophical treat- 
ment of the history and politics of 
those events. It is of special interest 
to Christians to know, that, while 
there is no proof that Togo ever made 
a public profession by joining a church, 
he was fond of attending services 
while he was in England. More- 
over, Mr. tee believes that ree 


AUDMIRAL 
TOGO. 


sketch 


for 


* Price: 2 yen, $1 or 4 shillings, net; 
sale by Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 
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iSpy 


in his official report of the great 
victory, used the word ‘ God * to 
devote “that Great Power, indefina- 
ble and indescribable, which every 
thoughtful man acknowledges.” 


REY. H. GRATTAN GUINNESS, 
D. D., F. R. G. S. 


The well-known English preacher, 
teacher, and writer, Rev. H. Grattan 
Guinness, is expected to arrive in 
Japan from America, where he has 
been on a lecturing tour for some 
months, in the early part of October. 
Dr. Guinness’ interest in Missions, 
especially in China and Africa, where 
he has four children engaged in Mis- 
sion work, is well known. A 
daughter, Mrs. Geraldine Guinness 
Taylor, of China, has several times 
been heard in Japan with great 
enjoyment. Dr. Harry Guinness, 
of Africa, is almost as widely known 
as his scholarly father. It seems 
opportune that Dr. Guinness is able 
to visit Japan at this time, especially 
since it is his desire to place himself 
and his services at the disposal of 
Christian people of all denominations 
during his stay here. He will be 
ready for general addresses through 
an interpreter ; and, as he has worked 
a great deal among students lectur- 
ing in colleges and Universities both 
in England and America, he would 
be a most acceptable speaker before 
student audiences. The Committee 
on Speakers from Abroad of the 
Standing Committee of Cooperating 
Christian Missions will be glad to aid 
in any way in bringing the services 
of Dr. Guinness within the reach of 
those audiences who would like to 
secure his presence. Those interest- 
ed should address the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

Joun L. Drarine, 
75 Bluff, Yokohama. 
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NOTES. 


~ The new Japanese church in Hono- 
lulu, a picture of which we give on 
another page [frontispiece], was dedi- 
cated a few weeks ago. Rev. J. W. 
Wadman preached the dedicatory 
sermon. John G. Woolley, the 
prohibition leader, was present and 
made a short address. The building 
cost $5654.44, for which $ 6015.49 
had been collected, leaving a cash 
balance on hand of $361.05. Other 
pledges will run this amount up to 
$2,161.05... The.church desires to 
purchase an adjacent piece of land 
for $2,000 and erect a $600 parson- 
age thereon, making the total amount 
needed $2600. Therefore about $500 
more cash is necessary to carry out 
this plan. —Tidings. 

I have an immense admiration for 
the Japanese army so far as I saw it. 
It was clean in that notoriously dirty 
land. It was wonderfully orderly, 
without drunkenness and gambling 
and women followers. In spite of 
its extraordinary series of unbroken 


victories, I did not meet with a 
single case of brag or boast. They 
all seemed cheerful yet in dead 


earnest ; kind to one another and so 
far as 1 could see equally so to their 
enemies ; sad over the terrible losses, 
and also sad over Russia’s. It is an 
army fighting for international right- 
eousness and for the open door in 


commerce, in knowledge, and in 
religion. J. H. DEForesr. 


Christian Union is growing in the 
East. At a mass meeting of mis- 
sionaries held in Seoul, Korea, June 
24, some rather remarkable reso- 
lutions were passed. Here are a 
few of them :— 

“Tt is the sense of this meeting 
that the time is ripe for the establish- 
ment of one Korean national church, 


to be called Zhe Church of Christ 
in Korea.” 
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“That the forces of Protestant 
Christianity unite in educational work 
in Korea.” 

“That this meeting suggest the 
advisability of the various Missions 
appointing committees to bring about 
the speedy union of educational, evan- 
gelistic and medical work.” 

“That a mass meeting of all 
Protestant missionaries be held to 
form plans for uniting the church 
in Korea.” Tokyo Christian. 


COMMISSIONER RAILTON, 
SALVATION ARMY. 


Commissioner G. S. Railton,. the 
representative of General Booth, is 
now in Japan on a Visit with the 
object of inspecting the work of the 
Salvation Army and reporting on the 
conditions and prospects of Christian 
work in general. He has already 
visited and conducted large and 
successful meetings in Kobe, Oka- 
yama, Osaka, Kyoto and Nagoya. 
Next he will visit Isezaki, Maebashi 
and Ashikaga, afterwards returning 
to Tokyo for a series of public 
and private meetings. Commissioner 
Railton was one of the first to connect 
himself with General Booth when 
the work of the Salvation Army in 
England was inaugurated and has 
therefore assisted largely in its exten- 
sion throughout the world. He was 
the pioneer of the work of the Army 
in the U.S.A., and also Germany, and 
in his present capacity, as the Gen- 
eral’s representative, he has visited 
nearly every country in which the 
Army is operating. He isa _ prolific 
writer. Besides regularly contribut- 
ing to the periodicals of the Army, 
he is the author of ‘‘ Heathen Eng- 
land,” ‘‘ Twenty-one Years in the 
Salvation Army,” &c. &c. He ex- 
pects to remain several weeks, after- 
wards going on to China and then 
returning to London, wza Hawaii and 
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PERSONALS.* 


_ Miss Nellie I. Fife, formerly of 
Tokyo, has been compelled, on ac- 
count of ill-health, to give up the 
work in Japan, and is engaged, under 
the auspices of the Baptist Home 
Mission Society, in work for the 
Japanese in Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. William B. Pettus, who recent- 
ly married Miss Sarah DeForest, has 
been appointed National College 
Secretary for China under the Y.M. 
C.A. ; yet on account of special work 
in conventions in the United States 
this year, he will probably not go to 
China until the spring or summer of 
1909. —Misston News. 


A second daughter was born to 
Mrs. Cora McCandish Lovett, June 
twenty-ninth. Her husband, Rev. W, 
P. Lovett, has recently accepted a 
call to a Baptist church at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan.— Mission News. 

A son was born to Prof. and Mrs. 
P. A. Smith of Hiroshima, on the rst 
inst. Congratulations are due the 
happy father and mother. And also 
to the youthful grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. F. Draper, who will 
need to assiduously cultivate a crop 
of grey hair before people will give 
them credit for being entitled to that 
honorable estate. —Tidings. 


Y. Honda, President of Aoyama 
Gakuin, while in America, returning 
home from the World’s Convention 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Paris, was honor- 
edi-witt"’ the. degree Son UE) 1D? by. 
Alleghany College. And S. Ogata, 
Presiding Elder of the Nagoya 
District, was remembered by his 
alma mater, DePauw University, 
with the degree of D.D.—7Zzdings. 

Rev. I. W. Cate (Universalist), 
Tokyo, has received the degree of 
D.D. from his alma mater, Tutts 
College. 


* (For other Personals, see “Facts and 
Rumors,” pp. 316, 317.—Editor). 
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ARRIVALS. 


Mr. John: Makins, after an absence 
of more than two years, has returned 
to Nagasaki and resumed, charge of 
the C: E. Seaman’s Home, It is 
hoped that his return means.a new 
era of prosperity for the Home. 

Yokohama, August 8, Misses Alice 
G. Lewis and Inez E. Taber, to be 
located at the Friends’ Girls’ School, 
30 Koun Machi, Mita, Tokyo. 

Yokohama, August 28, per S.S. 
“Empress ‘of Japan,’ Mrsi/E..cW. 
Clement, Ione Clement, Ruth Clem- 
ent, Ned, Clement (Bapt.), Tokyo ; 
Misses Robertson (for Kofu), Veazey 
(for Shizuoka), Allen and Timbei- 
lake (for Azabu, Tokyo), and Mrs. 
Pinsent (for Kanazawa),—Canadian 
Methodist ; Mr. and Mrs. Woodward, 
parents of Mrs, Dr. Teusler, (American 
Episcopal), Misses Woodward, for 
Tokyo, and Dr. E. L. Woodward and 
Revett. oj. ec, tor © lima: 

Yokohama, August 24, per S. S. 
‘Tartar,’ Mr. P. W. Field Gev. Day 
Adv.), Tokyo, and Mr. and Mrs. 
IF. C. Bowles. Mr. Bowles is the new 
Vie (Co Ay Enelshteacher™ jor 
Hakodate. 

Yokohama, August 31, per S. S. 
*‘ Siberia,” Prof. and Mrs. Borden P. 
Bowne, of Boston University ;. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. P. Beach and son (Y.M. 
CeA.)s-and Rev. D. Basenneder. oi. 
D,, Rev. and Mis. Wl {pe seipie and 
Mr. J. F. Steiner, all Germ Ref. for 
Sendai. Japan Mail. 

Yokohama, September 12, per S. 
S. “ Mongolia,’ Flora Best Harris, 
wife of Bishop Harris, for Tokyo; 
Rev. and Mrs. C. S. Davison, for 
Sendai; Rev. and Mrs. H. F. Smith, 
for Nagoya; Miss Mariana Young, 
for Nagasaki; Dr. H. W. Swartz for 
Matsumoto; Miss Finley (new) for 
Fukuoka; Rev. B. W. Waters and 
and family, for Hiroshima,—all 
Methodists: Rev. David Thompson, 
D.D., and wife, Misses Ruth and 
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Grace Thompson, Presbyterians, for 
Tokyo: Rev. H. Brokaw and family, 
Presbyterian, for Kure: Rev. N. 
L. Lobdell, new Universalist mis- 
sionary for Tokyo; and Miss Mary 
E. Gerhard, new Germ. Ref., for 
Sendai. 

Yokohama, September 17, per S.S. 
‘Tmptess: of “Chinas. Reveidite (R. 
Fulkerson and family, Methodist, for 
Nagasaki; and Miss Cora F. Keith, 
Congregationalist. 

Yokohama, September 24th, per 
S. S. “ China,” Miss Lavinia Oldham, 
ruturning to Tokyo from furlough, 
and Miss Stella JTewis, new mis- 
sionary (Disc.); and per S.S. ‘f Shaw- 
mut’ Mrs, C. V. Hibbard and two 
children (Y.M.C.A.) returning to 
Tokyo from a visit home. 


DEATH, 


Bishop. Isaac W. Joyce, ofthe 
Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
at his home in Minneapolis at 1.20 
o'clock on the morning of July 28, 
from cerebral hemorrhage following 
a stroke of paralysis. He was 
preaching at the Red Rock, Minn, 
camp meeting on July 2nd when he 


was first stricken. Bishop Joyce, 
who was 69 years of age, was 


presiding Bishop in China and Japan 
about six years ago, and had been 
a very extensive traveller. 


Japan Mail, 
DEPARTURES, 


On 19th July, Miss Stuart, . of 
English Presbyterian Mission, Tainan, 
Formosa, for England. 

Yokohama, Sept. 1, per S.S, “ Em- 
press of India”, Mr. and Mrs C. ‘A. 
Griscom, parents of Hon. L. C. 
Griscom, U. S. Minister to Japan. 
Yokohama. 

Yokohama, September 24, per S. 
2. * Tartar,” Rev. H, L. Latham and 
family (Cumb, Pres.) and Dr. Mary 
H., McLean and Miss Jean McLean, 
of St. Louis, who have been visiting 
in Japan, 
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PROF. B. P. BOWNE, LL.D. 


APAN is favored’ with a visit 
from Professor Borden  P, 
Bowne, LL.D., and wife, and her 
sister, Miss Morrison. Dr. Bowne 
is an alumnus of New York Univer- 
sity and spent several years in study 
in Germany. Snce 1879 he has been 
professor of philosophy in Boston 
University, an institution of learning 
under Methodist auspices. He is an 
unusually powerful teacher, who in- 
fluences the life of his pupils. ‘‘ He is 
altogether free from the pedantry of 
the merely professional philosopher. 
His interests are those of life.” 

His first book was published in 
1874, having been. begun while he 
was yet a student in college. It was 
entitled, “‘ The Philosophy of Her- 
bert Spencer,” and was devoted to an 
examination of the first principles of 
the English thinker with a clearness 
and raciness which has never been 
excelled. In 1879 a larger book 
appeared from his pen, entitled 
“Studies in Theism.” This gave 
way in 1887 to a more systematic 
and more compact work on the 
same subject, called “The Philo- 
sophywrof, Theism.”” 3) Phis ‘in’ ;turn 
was revised in 1902, and published 
under. the title, “ Theism.” No 
more masterly presentation of the 
theistic argument has ever been 
made than is to be found in these 
three books, especially the last. This 
is the common verdict of all who are 
qualified to judge. 

Professor Bowne’s chief works in 
the department of pure philosophy 
are his ‘Theory of Thought and 
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Knowledge” and his ‘ Metaphysics.” 
“ Metaphysics”” was originally pub- 
lished in 1882.. A part of the mate- 
rial in it was later made fhe basis of 
the “‘ Theory of Thought and Know- 
ledge,’ which appeared in 1807. 
The remainder was revised in 1898, 
and published under the old title. 
These two volumes furnish us with a 
comprehensive exposition: of his 
philosophical system. They’ also 
serve as a most admirable introduc- 


tion to the general problems of 
philosophy. In 1886 he gave to 
the public an “Introduction to 


Psychological Theory,” in which 
he applied his philosophical princi- 
ples to the more important prob- 
lems of psychology. He laid bare 
the inconsistencies and confusion in 
much of the so-called “new psy- 
chology,” and pointed out the high- 
ways of every sound psychological 
theory. His “ Principles of Ethics,” 
was published in 1892. Inthis book 
his firm grasp on life and reality is 
specially evident. He exposes with 
relentless rigor the inadequacy of the 
theories of the past, insists on the 
necessity of uniting the intuitive and 
the experience schools of ethics in 
order to reach any working system, 
and finds the aim of conduct not in 
abstract virtue, but in fulluess and 
richness of life. 


His “Christian, Lifes. hasbeen 
translated into Japanese and publish- 
ed by the Methodist Publishing 


House, Tokyo, in a book of 180 
pages. Thus, by his writings, as 
well as by his addresses, he can make 
an impression, both directly and in- 
directly, upon the life of New Japan. 
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Che Morning Land, 


My heart was glad in the Morning Land, 
Land of the Rising Sun. 
Sea girt and green by the eastern main: 
Fair rich valley and rice clothed plain, 
Hamlets half veiled in the Autumn haze, 
Mountains with Autumn tints ablaze, 
The Fairyland streets with their Fairyland sights, 
The rattling ’rickshaws with dancing lights, 
Goldfish gleaming in miniature glades, 
Samisens tinkled by nut brown maids,— 
Fair and gay was the Morning Land, 
Land of the Rising Sun. 


My heart was sad in the Morning Land, 
When the golden day was done. 
Ah, the winter mists chill down the mountain side ; 
The storm clouds brood dark o’er a treacherous tide ;— 
For I knew all the glitter but gilded wrong ; 
The Samisen’s note but a Siren’s song: 
And sin is sorrow, and wrong is bane, 
A darkened soul is a life of pain : 
For cheered by no message of light from above, 
Warmed by no hope Of a Father’s love, 
Weary hearts break in a ceaseless toil, 
Weary heads bow to the waiting soil. 
Oh Morning Land, with so fair a dress, 
With a heart of sorrow and bitterness :— 
My heart was sore as the shadows drew down 
In the Land of the Morning Sun. 


Yes, life is bright in the glad Home Land ; 
Fair and free shines the sun : 
Yes, friendships are precious, Home is dear, 
Pleasure is kind and Hope is near, 
But a spark of love from the Heart Divine 
Has kindled and burns in that heart of thine, 
And the beckoning call of a brother’s pain 
Points the Christ trod path to be trodden again. 
Ah, Friend in the Home Land far away, 
To that call of heart misery what dost thou say ? 
Tis the call of a sorrow One only can free. 
’Twas thy sorrow and need that first brought Him to thee. 
And a father love yearns o’er these sad ones to-day 
In the Land of the Morning Sun. 


Osaka, Japan. D. A. Murray, 
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WORK AMONG THE AINU. 


The Editor of the Japan Evan- 
GELIST says I promised to write 
about Piratori work. I am afraid, 


however, that I have not much 
that is exciting to tell. I am but a 
humble follower of Mr. Batchelor, 


who bore the burden and cold of the 
' day years ago when he lived here in 
an Ainu hut in order to get the 
language and reduce it to writing. 
He must have had many interesting 
experiences if he would tell them ! 

{ should like to begin by saying 
that the Ainu are by no means all 
incorrigibly dirty. Visitors gene- 
rally happen to see some dirty speci- 
mens, but the younger women love 
bathing when they can. It must be 
remembered that the Ainu live in a 
cold climate, that they are very poor, 
and that their villages are often built 
on high ground, so that the supply 
of water has to be brought up carefully 
and with toil. When the women 
and girls are hard at work all day, 
they are too tired to set to work to 
fill the bath when they come home. 
The free bath house has not been 
much used yet, but I do not despair. 

Work among the Ainu women 
seems to be that of trying to awaken 
powers of spiritual perception which 
have almost vanished from want 
of use. Many atime dol think of 
the sightless fish in the Mammoth 
Cave of which I have read! Gen- 
erations of zo religious teaching what- 
ever makes it very difficult for them 
to take in more than the simplest 
truths ; none of them can read. And 
the same thing must be told over and 
over again and day after day. Yes- 
terday I was teaching a class of 
women a little prayer to say every 
night before going to bed. I had to 
make them say it over and over 
again, like so many children, And 
then 1 heard a whisper, ‘‘ What god 
are we to pray to?” And this from 
a woman who has had years of teach- 
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ing. One needs to remind oneself 
often that “ the seed grows we know 
not how,” and hope that it is 
growing steadily, to bear fruit by 
and by. One great help I have had 
in gaining the confidence of the 
women has been in the small amount 
of medical knowledge I am so for- 
tunate as to possess. The Church 
Missionary Society allows me simple 
drugs and necessaries, and I havea 
good many patients sometimes. Not 
long ago a man came to me with his 
body literally covered with dreadful 
sores and abscesses, and he had 
been five years without any medical 
help whatsoever. He had ridden in 
that state from a village over three vi 
away. Hecame to me about twice 
a week for atime, and then he was 
able to go to Mr. Batchelor’s most 
useful Ainu Rest House in Sapporo, 
where he is now being attended to 
by a clever doctor. I was thankful 
that he could go, for it was not possi- 
ble for him to continue to ride over 
here often enough. 

It is marvellous how soon the 
children recover. Not long ago a 
little boy was brought to me having 
been kicked by a horse. There were 
two deep cuts over the eye—only just 
escaping the eyeball. And there was 
concussion besides—yet in two days 
that boy was out playing—and in a 
week he was apparently as well as 
ever! Some amusing things happen 
sometimes. At a women’s meeting 
one day an old woman lingered be- 
hind, evidently having something to 
say. “ What is it huchi (granny) ?” 
said’ Ite <°Oh)” said: herzeampanion; 
“she admires Katkimat’s dress and 
would like a piece of it’? (This was a 
white linen apron I had on at the 
time) ‘‘ But huchi, you could not wear 
it, why then do you want it?” 
“Oh, I am very old, and shall 
probably die soon, so I am making 
my shroud, and this stuff is so nice 
and strong—much better than I can 
buy at the shop.” Isent some white 
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cotton stuff a day or so afterwards, 
and when I next passed the dear old 
lady’s house, there was a gorgeous 
garment hanging out to air—all em- 
broidered in the bold, effective Ainu 
fashion and with little pieces of red 
and white material let into the design 
here and there. She has not died 
yet, but as her shroud is ready, she is 
content. 


Some of the Piratori Ainu went to 
the St. Louis Exposition and brought 
back a good deal ofmoney with which 
they are building new houses and 
buying horses and pigs. JI am afraid 
the very great kindness and _ notice 
they received while in America, 
rather upset them, and they long to 
go to another Exposition. And more 
than one old woman has come to me 
since they returned with their stories 
of wonder, to beg me to ask Mr. 
Batchelor to send ey next time! 
But they must live their lives as 
Ainu, and it is perhaps as well that 
they are not likely to go abroad 
again. 

I always feel sorry that no visitors 
can stay long enough to find out how 
very lovable the women and girls 
are. In the winter when the house 
is full of girls who come to school, it 
is the merriest place possible, and 
peals of laughter are to be heard out 
of school hours. The girls have to 
help their mothers in the spring, 
summer and autumn, and so cannot be 
spared to go to the village school 
except while quite small. But there 
is an increasing desire to come and 
learn in the winter. They are very 
good and diligent, but as a rule books 
and arithmetic are sore trials, though 
they enjoy anything which can be 
done with the fingers. Much of 
their difficutly lies in their bad 
memory. It really is amazingly 
bad. My girl helper teaches them 
in the mornings and summed up her 
feeling one day by saying, “ Really, 
senset, the one thing they are clever 
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at is forgetting!” At which point I 
will leave my story. 
Epirs M. Bryant. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE AINU. 
(rO THE EDITOR OF THE 
JAPAN MAIL.) 


Sir,—Having already had much 
personal experience of your readiness 
at all times to assist ia any good 
works of charity, I venture. once 
again to ask you to allow me to 
appeal for help through the columns 
of your esteemed journal. It is on 
behalf of the Kamikawa Ainu, who 
are really in great distress, that I 
write. In order not to take up too 
much of your valuable space, I content 
myself with a bare recital of facts 
only, which, I think, will speak for 
themselves. Thanking you in advance 
for your kind assistance, 

Iam, Yours very truly. 

Joun BaTcHELor, 


In the year 1900, a certain Ainu 
of Otaru was deputed by the Chika- 
bumi (Kamikawa) Ainu to go to the 
headquarters of the Central Govern- 
ment in Tokyo and endeavour to res- 
cue the land upon which they were 
then living, and upon which their 
ancestors had lived for untold ages 
before them, from the hands of a 
certain Japanese company which was 
in the act of getting it away from 
them, after a semi-legal fashion. He 
was happily successful in his endeav- 
ours and so naturally gained the 
full confidence of the people for whom 
he acted. 

In the year 1902, this same man, 
Amakawa by name, having possessed 
himself of the seals of 36 heads of 
families, proceeded, without the know- 
ledge or consent of the owners, to 
sell the land crops for a term of years 
to a certain Japanese residing in Sap- 
poro. The price paid was 1,500 yen. 
None of this money ever reached 
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the people for whom Amakawa was 
supposed to be acting. 

Later, this man again sold the 
crops for a further sum of 4,000 yen, 
the purchaser being a resident of 
Kamikawa. This money also Kami- 
kawa is said to have kept to himself. 
The people have for some time been 
trying to get redress, but the thing 
. has been so cleverly done that the 
law seems powerless to bring the 
culprits to justice. Amakawa did the 
same thing for some Aiau elsewhere 
years ago, the result being that all 
the Ainu land there has gone into 
the hands of some Japanese. This 
is what the Kamikawa Ainu are 
afraid will happen in their case. 

On the 27th of last month (Sept.) 
I went up myself to see some of the 
Ainu and found that one of the Japan- 
ese creditors had already commenced 
to seize the crops ready for a sale. 
He had actually taken millet and 
beans and other necessaries of life, 
which the women had planted close 
round their hut doors for winter food. 
He had taken from the old men sev- 
eral bear cubs which were being reared 
for sacrifice ; and also chickens (eight 
in number), a chest of drawers and a 
gun among other things. The fright- 
ened women and children were weep- 
ing loudly while this was being done 
anda few of the men were actually 
in tears! Some of them have now 
no food to eat. Such being the case, 
it has been found necessary to com- 
mence feeding the people. 

Mrs. Pierson, who is at Kamikawa, 
writes me: ‘ Kosange (an Ainu 
woman) came to see me yesterday 
with her four daughters and grandson. 
She was very discouraged, as her 
beans and millet crop had all been 
taken. To-day O Teru’s mother and 
sister and five Ainu children came. 
The poor mother was utterly dis- 
couraged.» She has lost two daughters, 
and her grown son was drafted and 
sent to the war, and she does not 
know whether he is dead or alive. 
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I think I never saw a sadder face. 
She wept and sobbed and J felt like 
crying with her. I felt I must help 
them, so I gave the old mother one 
sho of rice and the same of wheat (she 
has three in family), and one and a 
half sko of rice and wheat to the 
other woman, as she has five in her 
family.” 

Of course the Ainu cannot live 
under such conditions in this place. 
Two families have already been 
obliged to clear out. Were it possible, 
the people would sell some of the 
land (which is of considerable extent) 
so as to pay off the creditors. But 
the protection afforded the Ainu is 
not of such a nature as to allow this: 
for no title-deeds have ever been 
allowed them, and without these it is 
impossible to sell the land. 

Much help has been given for the 
families of Japanese soldiers so bravely 
fighting in Manchuria, but it should 
not be forgotten that many Ainu 
also have been sent to the front and 
some have died there. Mrs. Pierson 
mentions one, the only son of his 
widowed mother, who is left to starve ! 
Will not some one help to feed these- 
people during the winter months? 
Kamikawa is a very cold place in 
winter and the suffering of the people 
arising out of all this miserable busi- 
ness must be intense from December 
till April. Contributions towards the 
work of feeding the needy (which is ° 
the only form of help we are propos- 
ing to give at present) will be most 
thankfully received by either myself 
at Sapporo or by Mrs. Pierson at 
Kamikawa. 
| Any contributions sent to this office 
will be duly acknowledged and for- 
warded.-—Ep. /.4/.] 

[The editor and the publisher of 
the Evance.tisr are also willing to 
receive subscriptions. ] 
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THE CHINA CENTURY 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


BY REV. G. H. BONDFIELD. 


For many reasons the General 
Missionary Conference which is to 
be held in 1907 will be of exceptional 
importance. First and foremost, it 
will be a Centenary Conference, 
celebrating the completion of the first 
hundred years of Protestant mission- 
ary work in China. Then, in the 
long interval since the last General 
Conference, momentous changes have 
taken place. The China of to-day 
is different from the China of 1890. 

The growth and development of 
the native church have forced a new 
set of problems to the front. Colleges 
and schools and organizations for the 
production and circulation of Christian 
literature have to face fresh conditions, 
The friendly attitude of officials and 
literate point to wider spheres of 
influence and evangelistic effort. The 
fact that since 1890 the Protestant 
missionary force in China has been 
nearly trebled, and that the condi- 
tions of residence and travel in the 
interior have vastly improved, sug- 
gests the possibility of a new forward 
movement all along the line. Are 
we not therefore justified in looking 
forward to the coming Conference 
with large expectations ? 

One of the permanent Committees 
appointed by the Conference of 1890 


was charged with the duty of 
“making provision” for the next 
Conference. This Committee now 


reports that the following steps have 
been taken :— 

(1). A strong General Committee 
has been formed by adding over fifty 
representative missionaries to the 
original committee as corresponding 
members. 

(2). It has been decided that the 
Conference shall meet in Shanghai 
not later than May Ist, 1907, and 
shall last for ten days, 
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(3). To the Constitution of the 
Conference a great deal of considera- 
tion has been given, The Committee’s 
suggestion that it should be a Con- 
ference of delegates has been approv- 
ed by fully 90% of the correspond- 
ing members. The delegates are to 
be elected on the following basis: 
Each Missionary Society with ten or 
less than ten members on the field 
shall be at liberty to elect one delegate. 
Societies with over ten members shall 
elect one delegate for every ten, or 
fraction of ten higher than one-half. 
Thus a mission with 20-25 members 
will be able to send two representa- 
tives only, but a mission with 26-29 
members will have the right to send 
three. In cases where a society or 
mission has organized groups. of 
workers in different parts of China, 
the proportiou will be adjusted so as 
to allow the mission to have at least 
one representative for each of its 
groups or districts. 

But why, it may be asked, should 
it be a delegates’ conference? Why 
not invite the whole missionary body 
as before? The answer is that the 
missionary body is now far too large. 
In 1890 there were about 1,300 
missionaries. Now there are over 
3,270, and by 1907 the number will 
probably be 3,500. Should there be 
the same proportionate attendance as 
in 1890, over one thousand mission- 
aries would be present—a number for 
which it would be almost impossible 
to find any kind of accommodation in 
Shanghai. Apart from this difficulty, 
a delegates’ conference will be more 
thoroughly representative, and_ its 
decisions will carry greater weight 
both onthe field and at home. It 
should be understood, however, that 
any missionary wl be free to attend 
the Conference, though the right to 
vote will be restricted to delegates, 
Delegates and non-delegates alike 
will be supplied with tickets, for which 
a small charge will be made. It is 
hoped that a sufficient sum of money 
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will be realized by the sale of tickets 
to defray all printing and incidental 
expenses. Members of the General 
Committee will be ex-officio members 
of the Conference, though they will 
be;,expected to provide themselves 


with tickets if they attend the 
meetings. 
(4). In thus adopting the principle 


of delegates, the Committee are 
following the plan which has been 
tried with marked success in India. 
It is further proposed to follow the 
Indian Conferences in appointing 
Committees beforehand to deal with 
each of the subjects to be presented 
to the Conference. Papers will be 
prepared on the various subjects, and 
a series of resolutions will be drafted 
by each Committee. A summary of 
the papers will be read or a short 
speech embodying the substance of 
them will be made by the mover of 
the resolutions, after which the subject 
will be open for discussion. The 
Indian method makes for thorough- 
ness and brings discussion to a 
practical point. The programme is 
less crowded, and the greater part of 
the time is not taken up by the 
reading of papers. 

(5). The evening meetings will 
be reserved for popular lectures and 
public addresses. The Committee 
hope to make these open meetings 
a special feature of the programme. 

(6). Dr. Arthur H. Smith, at the 
request of the Committee, has kindly 
undertaken to give in a lecture or 
paper a survey of missionary work 
in China during the century, and it is 
hoped that this lecture or paper will 
be but a summary of a series of 
papers that will be subsequently 
published by Dr. Smith as a ‘‘ Cen- 
tenary Memorial Volume.” In addi- 
tion, the Committee hope to be able 
to prepare a Mission Handbook with 
full statistics. To this volume each 
Society will be invited to contribute a 
succinct historical summary of its 
work in China. 
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The Conference Committee will 
now be glad to receive suggestions 
for the programme. It should be 
unnecessary to go back to “ first 
principles” in every case. Much 
may be taken for granted, and atten- 
tion should be concentrated on the 
real problems’ with which we are 
confronted. Let there be prayer for 
guidance, and let there also be a 
determination to make the Centenary 
Conference the starting point for 
fresh endeavour and the source of 
new inspiration. 


The executive members of the 
General Committee are: Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Graves, D.D. (Chairman), 


Revds. G, F. Fitch, D.D. (Treasurer), 
Young J. Allen, D.D., J. W. Steven- 
sonpeR IUD) Bryan ss Dappe Cer: ik. 
Symons, E. Box, D. MacGillivray, 
A. P. Parker, D.D.. R. E. Lewis, and 
G. H. Bondfield (Secretary). 


‘In this disturbed state of society, 
thinking of recent occurrences, but one 
question occupies our thought, and 
that is the responsibility of this little 
band of Christians with regard to the 
future of Empire. At this crisis, 
indeed, the Christians must be the light 
of the world and the salt of the earth. 
But what is it we see? “‘ The rioters 
are at hand!” one cries, and it is 
noised abroad that they fall into such 
a panic as to raise the white flag ; or, 
while speaking of truth with the lips, 
they put up the sign “ House to let” 
on the closed church. What a state is 


this! Happy is it for us if we be- 
come not as salt that has lost its 
savor, This is a time for us to watch 


unto prayer. The voice of God and 
the signs of the times call us to be 
the spiritual stimulant of the land. 
We must stand with loins girded, and 
must go forward.” Bi M. 
Fukuin Shimpo, September 14, 
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HOSPITAL WORK. 


In our work in the military hos- 
pitals in Osaka, we have tried to 
keep in view not only immediate but 
also ultimate results, and for this 
reason, among others, we have felt it 
to be our duty to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the soldiers and give them 
the very best surroundings and atten- 
tions ;—to cultivate the friendship of 
not only the soldiers themselves, but 
of the doctors and nurses, soldiers’ 
families and every one who had any- 
thing to do with them. We have 
been careful too, to observe all rules 
and regulations of the Hospitals, and 
never to go into any wards where it 
would be improper for a woman to 
go, and where she is not expected to 
go. We felt the need of daily Pro- 
vidential guidance, knowing that He 
would direct us where to go, and 
what to do when we got there. For 
no two times in which we have been 
there were things exactly alike, but, 
if we kept our eyes open, there was 
always an opening here and there, 
that would lead into something else. 

As to the manner of our getting 
into the Hospitals, it was very 
simple. Soon after they were filled 
last year, our Japanese pastors and 
workers secured permission to visit 
them one day in the week. When 
we missionaries returned from the 
mountains, we joined them in this one 
day of Christian work, dividing up 
the Hospitals so that we would not 
conflict, or any be neglected. We 
always met at a central place for pray- 
er, then went in two by two to the 
different wards. We soon felt the 
need of going to these Hospitals of- 
tener than the Japanese had planned 
for, on account of the changing con- 
stituency. The officer in charge of 
the Abeno Hospitals, which had been 
assigned to us, was known to have 
no sympathy with Christianity. 
While it might not be proper to say 
that there ,was opposition to over- 
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come, when we first began our visita- 
tions to the Officers’ Hospital in this 
place, yet, the least that can be said, 
is that there was a coolness of recep- 
tion upon the part of those in au- 
thority, that made it far from pleas- 
ant. Red tape was insisted upon to 
its fullest extent. The reception was 
always anything but cordial. 
Through the want of a knowledge 
of our intentions, for fear that we 
violate regulations, or for some other 
reason, we were held at arms’ length. 
Our first efforts, therefore, were so to 
conduct ourselves as to overcome all 
predudices. 

Just at the time that we were most 
perplexed as to our procedure, we 
received a letter from a Lieutenant, 
who was lying sick, from a wound, 
in the Officers’ division, requesting us 
to come to see him, as he had been 
wounded at the siege of Port Arthur. 
This man was a special friend of ours, 
having been in our East church class 
for several years. This request from 
him we received as a call of Divine 
providence, and immediately went to 
see him. He was delighted to see 
us, and this proved, as we had hoped, 
an entering wedge for our work 
among the officers. He was suffer- 
ing from an internal wound, and such 
food as he received was distasteful to 
him, so that he did not gain strength. 
I offered to prepare him food in 
my own home that might tempt him, 
which the doctor gave him leave to 
accept, and after that I was allowed 
to go into the hospital, at any hour 
of the day, and carry any kind of 
food I wished to any one whom my 
friend introduced me to as needing 
help in that line. I took them news- 
papers and magazines at first, hung 
cheery pictures on the wall, and as 
soon as they were able to crawl out 
into the large hall, I furnished them 
with games, and taught them how to 
play croconole, flinch and other for- 
eign games. It pleased the old doctor 
and he said it was better than medicine 
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to keep their spirits up. After we 
had become quite well acquainted 
with them, I took some tracts and 
Christian books, and requested them 
to read them; for which they thank- 
ed me, and afterwards expressed their 
pleasure in the reading of them. 
After that we had no difficulty in 
distributing all the tracts and books 
we could get hold of. And when we 
gave them Bibles, they requested us 
to write our own names in them. 

They would talk freely on Chris- 
tianity, and some of them expressed 
a great desire to learn more of its 
teachings. I would often sit in the 
reception room, with the men who 
were convalescent, drawing them out 
on their war experieuces—while Mr. 
Hail would be going the rounds of 
the wards where the men were con- 
fined to their cots, distributing tracts 
and trying to lead them to Christ ;— 
so that when he would join us, the 
men were generally in a good condi- 
tion to receive tracts or a talk on 
Christianity he might give them. 

In the meanwhile our circle of 
those to be reached was widening, 
and we had become well acquainted 
with every officer in the big building. 
I found out from the nurses just when 
a man was too sick to eat his food 
and I would send him some delicacy, 
or, if too sick for that, would hang a 
suggestive picture on the wall, One 
man, who was too sick to raise his 
head, saw on his wall a picture of 
some little children, and said, ‘‘ Oh, 
thank you, I have some little children 
like that,” and began talking about 
them. Then his heart was open to 
receive what I had to say about the 
tracts I had given him 

When I asked the head doctor if I 
could bring an organ and violin, and 
have some friends come in and sing 
our Christian songs, he gladly con- 
sented. And this proved to be one 
of the most acceptable services we 
could give them. The doctor him- 
self would go around to the wards 
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and bring the men to attend it, many 
of them having to be carried out. 
They soon learned the songs and 
would join in the singing. They were 
especially interested in ‘‘ Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” because we told them 
it was President McKinley’s favorite, 
and sung at his funeral. One day 
we were so surprised to see the head 
officer coming in dressed in his bright- 
est regimentals—and he seemed to 
throughly enjoy the music and after- 
ward came and thanked us for it. 
We made it a rule to have this song 
service every Sunday afternoon, and 
often once or twice through the week. 
The hymn books were kept in the 
Hospital, and brought out as needed. 
Many a poor fellow’s drawn face 
seemed to soften and brighten, as he 
listened to these songs of hope and 
joy ; and we could only pray that it 
might be the beginning of a joyous 
future to them. As the weeks went 
by and one and another of these men 
left the Hospital, they always, either 
called at our house, to express their 
thanks for what we had done for 
them, or wrote us a letter to that 
effect. And some of them gave us 
promise that they would hereafter 
live a Christian life, trusting Christ as 
their Savior. After returning to their 
regiments they have written to us 
some of their difficulties in trying to 
live Christian lives. 

As Christmas came on, these sol- 
diers seemed much interested in our 
preparations for it, and asked us 
many questions as to why we cele- 
brated it by the giving of gifts and so 
forth. It was a fine opportunity to 
explain many things to them about 
God’s gift of love. I hada cooking 
class of most earnest women, who 
had done a good deal in one way and 
another for the soldiers. Uniting with 
me, they proposed to give a Christmas 
tea, an afternoon tea, to the officers 
in the Bijitsu-kwan,—which was a 
very great success in every way. 
They set apart a large room for the 
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occasion, which we decorated as 
handsomely as we could; here we 
set a long table, seating fifty-five 
officers, besides the medical attend- 
ants in the common soldiers’ hospi- 
_ tals. We served them coffee, sand- 
wiches and cake. The pastor of 
our West Church and elders were 
with us, and we all filed up on either 
side of the long hall, to let these men 
pass to the table. As they went on 
their crutches, or assisted by the 
nurses or doctors, they gave us a 
military salute. It was a touching 
sight, as we looked down the long 
table, at the bandaged heads, armless 
sleeves, sightless eyes, and emaciated 
forms and pallid features. The ladies 
of the cooking class, some of them 
of the wealthiest families of the city, 
waited upon them. At each plate 
we put a handsome card with a 
scripture text written on it, and the 
compliments of the Church, While 
eating, they were furnished with sing- 
ing and violin music. The pastor 
made them an address, which was 
listened to attentively, and heartily 
responded to in behalf of all, by an 
armless Captain, who among other 
things, testified, that, while he didn’t 
know much about Christianity, yet 
he realized that Christians were 
wonderfully kind. 

These officers took great pleasure 
in rendering us any assistance they 
could in getting into the wards of the 
common soldiers—often volunteering 
to go with us,—and would help us to 
distribute our tracts among the sick 
ones, and stand by us while we talked 
to the men. Or if we took the organ 
and violin, they would rally the 
soldiers, until the hall would be more 
than crowded. The presence of the 
officers seemed to have a good in- 
fluence, and aided us much in our 
work. While it was a real pleasure 
to work among these officers, so 
genial and refined, yet our sympathies 
were very greatly drawn out for the 
poor maimed common soldiers, os 
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patiently bearing the sufferings ofsuch 
terrible wounds, and it was a joy to 
go around from cot to cot, speaking 
a few words to them. One poor 
fellow had his jaw shot off, so that he 
could only mutter in reply to my 
questions, and the tears came to his 
eyes so quickly, I could only cry 
with him, After that he used to look 
for me, and hold up the tracts he 
had been reading, and with a smile 
motion for more tracts. One day I 
bade him goodbye, as his orders had 
come to go to Tokyo; he smilingly 
gathered up. his tracts and Bible, 
which were aboutall his wordly goods, 
bowed his thanks to us; and so we 
parted, as we had with hundreds of 
others, into whose lives we had tried 
to bring some measure of Christian 
truth. Another one who lay with 
eyes wide open, said, “I can’t hear 
a word you say, my wound has 
affected my ears.” To him I gave 
illustrated tracts and a_ scrap-book 
with pictures, with explanations all 
written in Japanese. Another one 
lay near who was perfectly blind 
and so anxious to hear all about the 
teachings of Christ, as the world was 
so dark to him now, and he felt that 
he had spent his life in such sinful 
ways, that unless he could get hold 
of this Savior, that saves people frum 
sin, there was no hope for him in all 
the future. Day by day prayer was 
offered at his bedside, and the Scrip- 
tures read and explained to him, until 
we believe he was truly converted, 
and publicly confessed his faith in 
Christ, and desired baptism before he 
was able to leave his cot. During 
the summer we have kept in constant 
correspondence with him, and his let- 
ters are full of the comfort he enjoy 
every day in trusting his Savior, 

Time would fail to tell of all the 
interesting experiences we have had 
with these crippled soldiers, as they 
face their changed lives. Some have 
heard for the first time of a living 
Saviour, others have heard and hated 
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the way—now their hearts are more 
mellow and there is a willingness to 
receive the words of Truth. They 
always gladly received the tracts and 
Testaments we gave them, and seemed 
thirsting for more. One man who 
had lain on his back for five months, 
said he had read and studied all the 
passages in St. Matthew that we had 
marked for him, and now he was 
memorizing the Sermon on_ the 
Mount, as it hit his heart as nothing 
else had ever done. He is most 
earnestly trying to be a Christian. 
One of the most encouraging parts of 
this work is, that a number of these 
soldiers have, after leaving the hospi- 
tal, freely corresponded with us on 
the snbject of Christianity. A few 
days ago we received three letters 
from these men, one from an officer, 
two from privates, telling of their 
difficulties. The officer writes of his 
quick temper, which he is trying to 
get help from Christianity in over- 
coming. The other wished light on 
some Scripture passages they could 
not understand. 

The Surgeon-Chief of the Osaka 
division has repeatedly written to us, 
expressing his appreciation of our 
work in behalf of the soldiers, and 
also for the magic lantern exhibitions, 
which were always directly or in- 
directly on Christian topics, and held 
twice every month, 

The officers and-men who live in 
or near Osaka have given us the 
addresses of their families, with the 
request to call on them at their homes. 
I have tried to cultivate the nurses, 
not only for their own sakes, but that 
I might more fully understand the 
wants of the soldiers, and how to 
reach them in the best way ; to this 
end I have had three different classes 
of them coming to our house every 
week, The result is that two of these 
nurses have united with the Church, 
and six or eight of them attend the 
Church services. We have also been 
invited into their own homes. These 
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women have told me the difference 
between the Christian soldiers and 
the others when they die in the 
hospitals; the former face death 
quietly and calmly, while some of the 
latter have died in the most fearful 
agony on account of the sins gnaw- 
ing at their hearts, and the utter 
blackness of the future to them. 
Mrs. A. D. HAIL. 


JAPAN’S 
RELIGIOUS FUTURE. 


(By Commissioner Railton, Salvation Army.) 


It might be thought presumptuous 
for a visitor, after a few weeks’ 
travelling in Japan, to express strong 
opinions with regard to its most vital 
problems. But all who believe God’s 
word have got fixed principles to 
guide their every judgment, and 
nobody need fear to stake their credit 
upon the correctness of the views 
they get in His light. 

Sent here expressly to examine 
into and report upon the prospects 
of our Army, I have necessarily had 
to enquire of as many persons of 
experience and position as I could 
meet with, and the kindness with 
which they have replied to my 
questions has given me a great assur- 
ance, not only as to the standing of 
our work here, but as to the correct- 
ness of the opinions I have myself 
been forming. 

And, after all, the strange visitor 
has many advantages over the resident 
when it comes to comparing results 
attained in different fields of effort 
for men’s salvation, because all earnest 
workers become necessarily too much 
absorbed with their work to see it 
in its relation to that of others and 
to the general conditions all around, 
to which all who have long been 
on the spot have become familiar. 

It has seemed to me to be a very 
great advantage to arrive in the 
country just at a most serious crisis in 
its history, with its capital in the care 
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of its soldiers, some of its foremost 
newspapers temporarily suppressed 
and its whole future perhaps more 
than ever cast into the political crucible. 

Just under these circumstances I 
have found every place of worship 
asked for throwing open its doors 
to the Army, which it wonld have 
been so natural to look askance at 
in such a period. I have seen every 
building so used well filled with 
most quiet, attentive and, I might 
say, generally eager audiences, at- 
tracted by no “musical or” other 
performance but simply to ‘witness 
the most extreme sort of Salvation 
Army meeting. Nowherehave I seen 
an unkind look or heard a derisive 
shout, even in small country towns 
and districts which used to be most 
notorious for outbreaks of roughly 
expressed national feeling. 

Will anybody wonder that I have 
not only had my highest ideas of the 
Japanese nation intensified, but that 
[ have formed a very, very high 
estimate of the effects that have been 
produced by the last fifty years of 
missionary effort? I feel sure that 
Japan has appreciated far more than 
most workers here have yet realized 
their devotion and the Christ they 
have represented. 

But I have formed other opinions 
that may not be so widely shared 
perhaps. To those accustomed to 
the English Sunday, Japan, with its 


seven days’ desperate toiling per 
week, may look irreligious. But 


Salvationist horror of formalities and 
of a quarter-vf-a-day-per-week religion 
prepare me for very different conclu- 
sions. I contrast the multitude of 
open temples and shrines and the 
religious inscriptions I see so much 
in the houses and even shops of most 
Japanese localities with the generally 
closed churches and notorious indiffer- 
ence of Christendom, I am not so 
much troubled at the sight of humble 
workmen and women who kneel 
before an idol as at the thought of 
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“ Christian’ millions who never take 
the trouble to kneel in public at all. 
It seems to me perfectly clear that 
the Japanese are still combining 
with marvellous modern progress that 
ancient reverence for the unseen for 
all that is best which has (alas!) 
become so unusual elsewhere. And 
I am sure that they are showing as 
great capacity to drink in the teach- 
ings of Christ as to adopt any of the 
appliances of modern civilization. 
Never have I seen a little section 
of our Army displaying more thorough 
devotion to its principles and work 
along with, what we always value so 
much, the addition of some local 
peculiarities of value, as here in 
Japan, where up to now our imported 
force has been the tiniest and our 
halls of the smallest. After 32 years 
in the ranks, I can confidently say 
that the Japanese Salvationists have 
made more impression on the whole 
community in proportion to their 
numbers than any other detachment. 


The influence of Lieut. Imai over 
his men has been very great. In 
consequence not a drop of sake is 
now used by any man in his company. 
He thinks his is the model company 
in all Japan. Some of these men 
wrote home to their parents informing 
them that they had abandoned their 
bad habits of drinking and become 
members of the Temperance Society. 
At the same time they each sent 
home a copy of the Jtuni no Hikar7. 
In reply some very touching letters 
have come to them from aged par- 
ents. One father wrote, saying, 
“Your noble decision has taken 
away our anxiety and will prolong 
our lives five years at least.” An- 
other father says in his letter, ‘* You 
have acted wisely and now there is 
no need of sending more money to 
to you; we can buy back a piece of 
rice field which we were once com- 
pelled to sell on your account.” 

Kuni no Hikari. 
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SUGGESTIVE MONTHLY PROGRAM 
FOR OCTOBER Y. W.C. T. U. 
MEETING. 


OUR PROHIBITION LEADERS. 


1.—Music. 

2.—Scripture Reading, First 
Psalm. Prayer. Singing. 

3.—Transaction of Business. (See 


“Order of Business” outlined in 
Local Union Constitution.) 
4.—Use ‘“‘Lesson 1n-—How § Al- 
cohol Is Made,”’ of New Course of 
Study which follows this Program. 
Let the President ask the ‘‘ Ques- 


tions”’ and all members give the 
“Answers” in. concert first,. after 
which the President should review 


the lesson by calling on different 
members for answer to any question 
she may choose to ask. 

5.—Special Music, by members, 
prepared by themselves. 

6.— Reading : — Sketch of NEAL 
Dow, the well-known pioneer Prohi- 
bition Leader of America, (English 
leaflet to be obtained of Mrs. C. T. 
Gauntlett, Sanyuji, Okayama-shi. 
The Japanese translation will be print- 
ed in October [Voman’s Herald.) 

7.—Reading : — Japan’s Proposed 
Prohibition Law for Minors, which 
was introduced by Hon. Sho 
Nemoto at a late session of the Diet. 
Gare ,AOb tained o..OtmmitOns +... 50 
Nemoto, No. 20 Shikokumachi, 
Shiba, Tokyo, or of Mrs. Guy. 

Discuss reasons for the non-passage 
of this law, and our present and 
future duty in consequence. 

Song. — “Saloons Must Go.” — 
fromiot. <1: Manuals. Scientific 
Temperance for Children.” 
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9.—Reading :—Japan’s Prohibition 
Leader—Hon. Taro Anpo, President 
of the National Temperance League. 
Select and read extracts from leaflet 
of his conversion, written by himself, 
to be secured of Mrs. Guy, 257 Naka- 
zato Mura, Takinogawa, Tokyo. 

10,—Reading :—A Woman Prohi- 
bitionist :—Mrs. Kayt YajrmA—Our 
Own National President. See sketch 
of her life in Oct. “* Woman’s Herald,” 
to be obtained of Mrs. Guy. 

11.—Closing Song—“ Dare: To Be 
A Daniel.” ; 

12.—Closing Prayer. 

Adjournment (by motion.) 


Y COURSE OF -sT UDA 
LESSON II. 


TOPIC : HOW ALCOHOL IS MADE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Their wine is the 
poison of dragons and venom of 
asps.— Deut... 32 +23 
GoLpEN THouGHr.—(Japanese poem 
translated.) 


«“ Who steals away the yellow grain 
That nourishes man’s blood and brain, 
And makes of it a poisoned draught ? 
Oh, shame; thrice shame upon his craft ! 


A change like this my heart conceives— 
Were there no wine on land or sea, 

No sad-faced women would there be 
Wringing the tears from out their sleeves.” 


Ques.1. Where do we get al- 
cohol? 
Ans, It is made from grain, and 


can be distilled from any fermented 


liquor, ° 
Ques. 2. Whatis fermented liquor ? 
Ans. It is fruit or grain juice in 


which the sugar which is in the grain 
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has been broken up or changed into 
carbonic acid and alcohol. 

Ques. 3. Is there alcohol in sugar ? 

Ans. No, but sugar is made of 
hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen, and 
these substances, when separated, can 
combine again so as to make alcohol. 

Ques. 4. Name some fermented 
liquors. 

Ans. Wine, beer, and Sake. Wine 
is fermented grape juice, beer is 
fermented barley juice, and Sake is 
fermented rice juice. 

Ques. 5. How is alcohol distilled 
from fermented juices ? 

Ans. The juice is heated, the 
steam is carried through a cold pipe, 
and the drops of condensed steam are 
drops of almost pure alcohol. 

Ques..6. Where are these liquors 
made ? 

Ans. Fermented liquors are made 
in breweriés, and alcohol is made in 
distilleries. 

Ques. 7. What intoxicating drinks 
are distilled liquors ? 

Ans, Whisky, brandy, gin, rum, 
and Shoshu Sake. 

Ques. 8. How much alcohol is in 
these liquors ? 


Ans. They are nearly one-half 
alcohol. 
Ques. 9. Is alcohol used for any- 


thing but drink ? 

Ans. Yes, itis used in manufactur- 
ing, in the arts, and in preparing 
drugs for medicine. 


Ques.10. Is its use absolutely 
necessary ? 
Ans. No; other substances have 


been found which take its place and 
do its work. 

Ques. 11. Would people suffer if 
it were all destroyed ? 

Ans. People would be far better 
off in body, mind, pocketbook, and 
morals if it were all destroyed. 


[RANSLATED. | 


The Object ‘and Plan of Work of 
the Department of Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction. 
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When God desires the happiness 
of His people and we also strive to 
secure happiness, why is it that we 
find so much misery and trouble in 
this world of ours? There are, of 
course, different causes and reasons 
for it, but a most immediate and great 
cause is Sa#é drinking. 

It is a common teaching that both 
tobacco and Saké are injurious to 
our health, and yet there are a 
great many who indulge in these 
poisons, excusing themselves by say- 
ing that Saé is the chief of all the 
medicines or “‘ tobacco smoking keeps 
them from infectious diseases.” This 
shows how weak our will is and also 
how hard it is to get rid of the habit 
of drinking after one has once 
formed it. 

It is therefore most important that 
we teach the young about these 
terrible poisons before they have 
acquired the habit of indulging in 
them, and this is why our organiza- 
tion pays special attention to this 
department of work. In English this 
department is called the Department 
of Scientific Temperance Instruction, 
because in this department we try to 
study the nature of the above poisons 
scientifically and use all possible 
means to prevent the use of the same. 
In America our society spent years 
of patient and hard work in obtain- 
ing laws which required scientific 
temperance’ instruction in all public 
schools of the country. 

Now at this time, when our country 
is threatened with the overwhelming 
power of this monster, “ Drink,” and 
especially when we stand victorious 
over our late enemy, Russia, he is 
using this opportunity as his own to 
rush upon us and defeat us. There- 
fore, we all must take a firm'stand, 
girding ourselves with the weapons of 
God, that we may fight this enemy 
with might and zeal and dauntless 
courage, 

We think our first and most im- 
portant duty is to prevent the young 
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from getting into the snares of the 
evil one, so we deem it the special 
privilege of our department to work 
for them and save them to make our 
country new and beautiful. For this 
reason, the following plan of work is 
laid before you to consider and follow 
in your local work :— 


PLAN OF WORK. 


1.—Work Among the Members 
of Local Societies. 

@a.—Let each and every member 
study the nature of alcohol, tobacco, 
and all other harmful drinks, and 
their ultimate effect on our human 
bodies and morals. To aid in accom- 
plishing this end, hold a meeting to 
discuss the matter at least once a 
month. 

6.—Collect different newspaper or 
printed articles and items telling of 
the nature and effect of alcohol and 
tobacco physically and mentally and 
use one or two of them at every 
meeting. 

2.— Work Among Outsiders. 

a.—Let all mothers, both Christian 
and non-Christian, know what the 
scientific nature of the above poisons 
is, and point out to them the dreadful 
effects that come to the home and to 
society through them, so that mothers 
will be able to see the need of tem- 
perance instruction for their children. 

6.—Hold public meetings to edu- 
cate the public and to make it realize 
the necessity for scientific temperance 
instruction tor the young. 

c.—Send reliable articles to the 
different daily papers relative to the 
nature of alcohol and tobacco and 
against their use. 

d.— Place small note-books in the 
hands of members and let them take 
note, when reading, of all the items 
they come across in papers and maga- 
zines which -would be helpful in our 
department work, make them up into 
scrap books and send these to the 
school library for the use of the 
teachers, 
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e.—Both the local superintendent 
of this department and members of the 
society should visit the public and 
private schools as often as possible, to 
let the teachers and scholars know 
that our society takes great interest 
in the education of young children. 

When members visit schools unac- 
companied by the Local Supt., they 
should report to her later such visits 
and any results. 

f.—Iinvite teachers and officers of 
different schools to a Reception. At 
this Reception have brief and interest- 
ing speeches given by pastors and mem- 
bers of the thought that the united 
efforts of the church, the home, and 
the school are needed to successfully 
train a child to a life of purity and so- 
briety. Entertain your guests with 
music and light refreshments and dis- 
tribute our literature at the close. 

g--—Invite parents and friends of 
children to an entertainment where 
they can hear the temperance songs 
or short temperance dialogues given 
by their young folk. 

h.—Present to all schools sucly lit- 
erature as “ Kuni no Hikari” or the 
“Temperance Text-book.” 

The above suggestions may need 
alteration in different local unions to 
suit the needs and conditions of each 
locality, but the essential part is to ulti- 
mately attain our object, the proper 
instruction of the youth, therefore we 
hope and pray that each and all will 
Strive, with earnest prayer and careful 
thought and experience, to do their 
part well and thus bring to pass a 
great and lasting success. 

Mrs. Hana Ipuxka, Nat’l. Supt. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO FLORENCE 
CRITTENTON RESCUE HOME. 


Miss By Alexander) 2... 2155 paste oun 33550 
»  M. Young 1.00 
CoN rescom 5.00 
» M.B. Daniels 5.00 
» Laws Blackmore .-. 5.00 

Wire kee Pa Alexander 2: 2.00 
»  omith (Yokohama) 4.00 

Per Mrs. Dowling is wae 15.00 

DraMary Ho MelWean\ <5)... 5.00 


M. A. SPENCER, Treas. 
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The matter of re- 
form costume for 
school-girls has 
been taken in hand by the Minister 
of Education at last, and he has 
requested President Naruse of the 
Joshi Dai Gakko* to have a costume 
or costumes designed for him and his 
department. Three costumes have 
been sent in, the one Miss Smart 
designed and recommended among 
the number. So far that has received 
the most favor, and was the most 
highty recommended by President 
Naruse. The underwear she recom- 
mended is to go with all costumes, 
and the gown to be reached as soon 
as possible, though there may have 
to be some modifications of the 
present £zmono and hakama, until 
finances and tailors will enable them 
to reach the gown designed. 

They sent a teacher to see Miss 
Smart while she was at Karuizawa, 
and to engage her services for as long 
a time as she could give them to aid 
the Joshi Dai Gakko in adopting and 
putting on this costume. She prom- 
ised them three weeks from October 
first, but may have to give more. 
They are now in the thick of it. 
Twelve girls with four sewing 
teachers are already at work on 
their garments under her supervision; 
there are twelve more waiting to be 
measured and set to work ; and many 
more anxious to take their turn, 
Almost forty already and it is only 
just beginning. The Kyoto Koto 
Gakko Principal has already request- 
ed patterns of the costume. It is 
evident that the reformed costume 
for ScnooLt Grris is on the way, 
The Minister of Education says “ the 
long sleeves have got to go anyway,” 
so we are told by reliable sources. 


Ye 


* Women’s University. 


DRESS REFORM. 


SSSI 
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In the ‘ Contents” of 

AWIFE'S the; August, numberof 
INGENUITY. 


this paper, there is a 
topic “How a wife converted her 
husband to Temperance.” In it much 
is said of the evil consequences of 
drink and of the need of temperance. 
The story of the wife’s dealing with 
the husband is related only as an il- 
lustration of what success will attend 
patient and earnest effort, and as this 
case is very interesting, we give it 
here in brief. This wife and mother 
had a good husband, generally speak- 
ing, but he was a hard drinker and, 
when not sober, caused his family 
much trouble. He was an officer in 
one of the spinning mills of the coun- 
try and frequently returned home of 
evenings the worse for drink. His 
wife had almost exhausted her 
resources in efforts to reform him, 
but so far without avail. He himself 
had frequently resolved to forsake 
saké but as often took to his cup 
again. One day the mother heard 
their ten year old boy singing a tem- 
perance song that some one had 
taught him. It ran thus :— 

They that are drunken with sae, 

If we watch them in the streets walking, 

Right and left go their feet, shaky, 

Staggering, staggering, staggering. 

After pondering in her mind how 
she could use this song for the help- 
ing of her husband, she decided to 
have her child come near his father 
and repeat it to him as soon as he 
came home in the’ evening, When 
the father heard it, he was astonish- 
ed and so shocked at the picture of 
himself when intoxicated, that he 
decided never again to put a sake 
cup to his lips. This poor man re- 
mained faithful to the decision then 


made until he fell in battle in Man- 
churia.— Kunz-no-Hikarz. 


SPM NEEE 
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We take from the 
English columns of 
the Daz Nihon the 
following  transla- 
tion of a paragraph which appeared 
in a recent number of the Fukuin 
Shimpo :— 

“The Nineteenth Synod of the Vz- 
hon Kirisuto Kyokwai will convene on 
the 11th of October in Tokyo. The 
question of ecclesiastical self-support 
which was raised at the last Synod and 
became the occasion of such unneces- 
sary misunderstanding and strife will 
probably come up again in slightly 
amended form. And since those who 
were so bitterly opposed to the re- 
solution last year are now supporters 
of the same proposition in its new 
form, there is every reason to believe 
that it will be adopted without oppo- 
sition. And thus, with the foundation 
of independence and self-support firm- 
ly laid, this Church will have attained 
its long-cherished desire and will enter 
upon a career of substantial progress, 
a consummation to be gladly welcom- 
ed, not only on account of the Vox 
Kirisuto Kyowa but for the sake of 
the evangelization of the whole Em- 
pire. 

“But there is another question which 
is closely related to the independence 
problem, likely to blossom into pro- 
minence at the Synod, viz., the for- 
eign missionary problem. Recently 
a number of gentlemen belonging to 
the Presbytery of Tokyo opened nego- 
tiations with the missionaries as to the 
conditions of co-operation. But the 
missionaries in their Council in Karut- 
zawa rejected the plan proposed by 
these gentlemen by a large majority. 
By this one may infer that the p1ob- 
lem of co-operation wiil not be easily 
settled. 


THE MISSIONARY 
PROBLEM. 


“We learnalso that the general meet- 
ing of the Congregational Churches 
(Kumiat KyokwatSokwat)will be held 
on the 20th proximo and that the mis- 
sionary problem will be dealt with by 
that body. Inasmuch as the decision 
arrived at by these two bodies on the 
foreign missionary problem will be- 
come a standard for other churches in 
Japan in dealing with the same prob- 
lem, we can not but hope that this 
decision will be just and wise.” 

“ Missionary problem:”’ is a phrase 
only too familiar, but here, it seems, 
we have an old foe with quite a new 
face, and it is indeed a relief to dis- 
cern that this is a case where the mis- 
sionary does not have to figure as the 
solver of the problem but is merely 
the unconscious cause of it. 

We must wait for a report of the 
meeting of Dai Kwai to know just 
what the terms of the problem are, 
and what the proposed solutions may 
be. It is not unlikely however, that, 
in the last analysis, it will resolve it- 
self into the old, long pondered ques- 
tion as to what is the quickest and 
most effective way of evangelizing the 
millions of this nation, so that no man 
will have to say to his neighbor 
“ Know thou the Lord,” for they all 
shall know Him, from the least to the 
createst, and the missionaries may 
joyfully pass on to other lands. 

‘“A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet,’ and this changing 
the name of a problem does not in 
itself simplify its solution, but we 
have reason to hope that, if the native 
church takes up the problem in earn- 
est, it may reach such a measure of 
success in devising means to bring 
about this end, of the evangelization 
of the country,—that the missionary 
may feel that his responsibility and 
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cares are greatly lightened and the 
time of his release is coming in sight. 

The suggestion made in Council 
that we turn all of our missionary 
problems over to our Japanese fellow- 
workers for solution, while we take 
the position of friendly critics, may 
here find a vindication. 


To mission-= 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE aries returning 
KARUIZAWA COUNCIL 

from a some- 


OF 1905. 
what prolong- 


ed stay in America, following an 
absorbingly interesting visit to the 
Holy Land, on their way round the 
world, the Karuizawa Council is no 
longer what it was, but, if possible, a 
thing of still greater, broader, fresher 
interest. Accordingly impressions 
came thick and fast. 

One of the most striking was the 
extraordinary number of new faces; 
barely one third of the members were 
familiar to the writer after an absence 
from Council of four or five years. 

Another was the fact that the old- 
time leaders were conspicuously absent, 
when compared with that other great 
meeting nine years ago when also 
‘‘Cooperation” was the burning 
question, and the clans were led by 
such well-known veterans as Verbeck 
and Alexander and half a dozen 
others, with Secretary Speer from 
America sitting with us as a cor- 
responding member. That this time 
there were none who took the posi- 
tion of leader had, I believe, a most 
important bearing on the decision 
ultimately made on the question of 
the hour. 

With this came a powerful impres- 
sion of the quality of many of the 
younger members,—men who have 
made fast strides in the language in 
a short time,—of their mental grip, of 
their deep devotional spirit. Unfor- 
tunately their very modesty deprived 
the Council of their help in the discus- 
sions on the great question. 

But among all the impressions that 
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kept crowding in on the mind, three 
were irresistible: 

The first was one of distinct disap- 
pointment, because the work for 
Japanese Soldiers,— at the front, at 
the R. R. Stations and in the Military 
Hospitals throughout Japan,—which 
surely was our greatest opportunity 
for reaching the greatest number of 
the most hopeful classes, during this 
most eventful year, and which cer- 
tainly had bulked largely in all mis- 
sionary letters, reports, and magazine 
articles from Japan,—received such 
scant attention and was allowed so 
little room in the proceedings of 
Council. It appeared, to be sure, as a 
distinct part by itselfin the Annual 
Report. But it did not emerge in 
the debates at all. 

The second and third impressions 
were produced during the memorable 
three days’ discussion on Coopera- 
tiou. For seven consecutive business 
sessions did the Council sit and 
patiently, faithfully, thoroughly con- 
sider every possible phase of the 
question. 

A large part of one session was 
taken up with the reading of an 
historical statement of the develop- 
ment of the so called ‘‘ Uemura In- 


dependence”? Movement, with co- 
pious extracts from the SFx#kuin 
Shimpo and the Dat Nihon. It was 


during the reading of these extracts 
that a curious impression was receiv- 
ed. A Japanese writer was quoted, 
whose opinion of the ability, devo- 
tion, and character of the Missionaries 
and their work was so low as to be 
almost contemptuous, and this opinion 
was expressed with such painstaking 
elaboration and utter frankness as to 
preclude any possibility of misunder- 
standing; yet that body of Mis- 
sionares,—some seventy strong,—sat 
through the charge, without a word 
or look of protest or resentment, 
either then or afterward: ‘‘ Despis- 
ed and rejected of men,” yet they 
‘opened not their mouths.” 
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But the great and lasting impres- 
sion made by this memorable meet- 
ing of the ‘Council of Missions 
Cooperating with The Church of 
Christ in Japan” was that made by 
an event, which,—let it be said reve- 
rently and humbly,—was as truly one 
of the acts of the Holy Ghost as those 
wrought by Him two thousand years 
ago in Judea. 

This was the situation: The Coun- 
cil had been sitting for six days, four 
whole sessions had been devoted to a 
discussion on Cooperation, the Coun- 
cil’s Coramittee on Cooperation had 
not brought in a unanimous report. 
Morning after morning at the devo- 
tional meetings the members had 
truly wrestled in prayer with God for 
Divine guidance. Realizing their 
lack of any powerful human leader- 
ship, they were the more entirely 
thrown on Divine help, and, faithfully, 
humbly, eagerly did they seek it, 
again and again claiming the promise 
made in James I, 5 to those who 
“Jack wisdom.” On the seventh 
day, Friday morning, July 28th, a 
very tender, heart searching Bible 
reading was held, by Rev. G. W. 
Fulton, on John 13, 1-15,—‘‘ Jesus 
knowing that the Father had given 
all things into his hands and that he 


was come from God and went to 
God; He riseth from supper, and 
girded himself. After that he 


poureth water into a basin and began 
to wash the disciples’ feet.” The 
fine temper and sweet spirit of that 
Bible reading appeared in the many 
prayers that followed and throughout 
the excitement of the days’ discussions. 

By Friday afternoon,—which was 
to be our last session, though as yet 
a decision was not in sight,—the 
tension was great. Dr. A. D. Hail 
led the devotional meeting by read- 
ing that remarkably appropriate 
passage from Acts £5: I-11, about 
the deliberations of the “ Counczl 
at Jerusalem,’ and its appropriate- 
ness was tenfold enhanced by hear- 
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ing it read in the language‘of the 
20th Century New Testament. So 
startlingly apropos did some of the 
phrsses seem to our situation and that 
of the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai we 
almost felt as if the deliberations of 
the “ Council at Karuizawa” were 
being recorded: 

“A serions dispute and discussion 
arose between—and—, and it was 
therefore settled that (certain) of 
their number should go up to Jerusa- 
lem, to consult the Apostles and 
Officers of the Church about the 
matter under discussion. . . . The 
Apostles and Officers of the Church 
held a meeting to look into this ques- 
tion, After a good deal of discus- 
ston, Peter rose and said, 

It was then resolved 
send some men to Antioch 
(to be) bearers of the following letter. 

We have resolved. then, 
under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to They were sent 
and went down to Antioch. Here 
they called a general meeting of the 
brethren and delivered the letter, the 
reading of which gave great satisfac- 
tion by its encouraging contents.” On 
the text Dr. Hail made this one gold- 
en comment: “In ¢haz crisis in the 
Church at Jerusalem, the Holy Ghost 
didn’t disclose His will till after 
much discussion. Some timid souls 
dread and deprecate debate as some- 
thing unspiritual, perhaps even sinful. 
This Scripture clearly teaches that 
debate has not only its proper place 
in Church Councils, but that some- 
times a great deal of it is necessary 
before the Holy Spirit makes known 
His guidance.” 

Then the Council went to work and 
for four consecutive hours ploughed 
its way steadily and sturdily through 
no less than fifteen different original 
plans for Cooperation, and, at the 
suggestion of a member, recorded a 
straw vote oneachone. The fifteenth 
and last was that of the six Japanese 
members of Daikai which Mr. Hata 


to 
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had brought, in person, and which 
had been very carefully considered 
earlier in the proceeding. It was 
nearly dusk when the thirteenth had 
been read, explained and voted on 
and still a unanimous opinion was 
not remotely in sight. With 67 
voting members present the highest 
Vote, so far, had been 48 in favor of 
the Committee’s tentative plan. Suc- 
cess seemed unattainable, when Dr. 
S. P. Fulton of the Meiji Gakuin rose 
and very quietly and_ diffidently 
asked permission to read a plan he 
had just worked out. As he read, we 
held our breath. It was short, to the 
point, safeguarded all the interests 
involved, avoided the pitfall of a 
“joint authority,’ and yet made 
generous concessions, along the lines 
indicated by our Japanese brethren, 
gave a powerful stimulus toward self- 
support and independence and yet was 
a feasible plan of genuine Coopera- 
tion. Thencame the land-slide. The 
Council voted 66 to 1 in favor, and at 
the special and last session of the 
Council, on Friday eveing, that single 
dissenting vote was dissolved into a 
full and clear unanimous vote for the 
plan that had “seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.” 
Ipa Gorpp PIERSON. 

What will be the Practical Work- 
ing of the New Plan? The full text 
of the Report of the Committee on 
Co-operation which was finally unani- 
mously adopted by Council has never 
been printed in these columns, so we 
give it below as it came out in the 
Dai Nihon :— 
“The commit- 
tee appointed 
to consider 
the matter of 
co-operation between the Missions 
and the Nihon Kiristo Kyokwat, 
which question was introduced in 
Council through a communication 
from Revs. Mr. Hata, Ishiwara, Nagai, 
Kiyama, Arima and Matsunaga, pro- 
posing a plan of co-operation and 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON 
CO-OPERATION, 
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requesting an expression from the 
Council with reference to it and to 
the general subject of co-operation, 
having considered this and several 
other plans and proposals, beg leave 
to report recommending that Council 
reply to these brethren as follows : 

The Council co-operating with the 
Church of Christ in Japan records 
with gratitude to God the growth of 
the Church in this country and re- 
cognizes the fact that such growth 
brings with it new problems to solve 
and new plans to be proposed for the 
furtherance of the Kingdom of Christ 
in this country and in the world. 

We are profoundly grateful also 
for the able, educated and faithful 
ministry and laity raised up in God’s 
providence to be leaders in this 
Church. We deem it a privilege 
and a pleasure to be associated with 
such men in the promotion of the 
work of our common Lord and most 
heartily desire that form of co-opera- 
tion which promises to be most effec- 
tive in the accomplishment of the 
common end we have in view. 

We are greatly encouraged also 
by the desire so prevalent throughout 
the Church at this time to hasten the 
day of absolute selfsupport and true 
independence, and express ourselves 
in favor of co-operation upon a suit- 
able basis with the Mihkon Kuiristo 
Kyowkat. 

Such co-operation, in the judgment 
of the Council, should conserve the 
following interests : 

First, the rights of the Presbytery ; 
Second, the rights of the local church 
or company of believers; Third, the 
rights of the Mission. Council there- 
fore approves the following plan : 


I. The Missions are~ free to 
engage in work in unevangelized 


places, it being understood, of course, 
that wherever practicable, consulta- 
tion shall be had with the local 
workers and Christians. 

Il. Incase of organized groups of 
believers, until they supply half of 
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their expenses, their affairs shall be 
administered by themselves and the 
representatives of the supporting 
Mission, subject, of course, to the 
ecclesiastical oversight of the Pres- 
bytery. 

Il]. When such a group of be- 
lievers supplies half of its expenses 
its affairs shall be administered by the 
local congregation and the Presby- 
tery, any aid from the mission 
being given directly to the local 
organization. 

It is reported that some of the 
Japanese brethren say that this new 
plan does not at all change present 
conditions. But there are certainly 
two very radical innovations. First 
“the missionaries are free to engage 
in work in unevangelized places ;” 
this would leave all places which may 
be considered evangelized entirely to 
the control and responsibility of the 
native church. And, second, in Art. 
III. it is certainly implied that, after 
a group of believers supplies half of 
its expenses, and the mission 
linguishes all claim to a share in the 
administration of its affairs, the mis- 
sion will still continue to “ give aid”’ 
to that church for a time at least. 
Whether such aid shall, at first, sup- 
ply the other half of the church ex- 
penses or not is left entirely to the 
decision in individual cases. And, 
as it is hoped the ‘ Independence 
Resolution ” will be a great stimulus 
to churches to attain to complete self- 
support, this Art. III. will serve asa 
ereat stimulus to small bodies of be- 
lievers to strive to attain to half self- 
support. 


CC= 


The meeting of Dazkwaz began 
onthe rrth and closed onthe 14th. 
It would seem that the missionaries 
present entertain as many different 
views of the signficance of Dazkwaz's 
action, as they did of the full purport 
of the resolution passed at Council, 
this summer. We hope that several 
will send us some comments and 
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impressions, as Mr, Lampe and Mr. 
Peeke have done for this issue. 


The Datkwaz of the 


Notes AND JVihon Kuirisuto Kyo- 

coue 62wad of 1905 was pro- 

paikwal. bably the most impor- 

By tant, so far, in the his- 

Rev. Wiliam tory of the Japanese 
Li. Lampe. church. 

The central ideas this 

year were independence and cen- 

tralization. The first item of business 


was the appointment of a committee 
to consider the subject of co-dperation, 
and the last item, on the last day, was 
the appointment of a committee to 
proclaim to the world at a special 
meeting, to be held that afternoon, 
the action of the church concerning 
independence and co-operation. 

Rev. Uemura took independence 
and co-operation for his theme for the 
communion sermon. He maintained 
that the Japanese church contributes 
yen 40,000 per year, while the Mis- 
sions use only about ye 26,000 for 
evangelistic work in the Vzhon Kiri- 
suto Kyokwat. The Japanese can 
do what the foreigners are doing 
with yew 10,000 or yen 13,000 at 
most. This means that the Japanese 
contribute a fourth to a third more 
than at present. This is an easy 
matter and independence is no longer 
a question before the church, it isa 
responsibility. This seemed to be the 
key note of the Dazkwaz. 

A few members opposed the in- 
dependence resolutions, but their 
voices were seldom heard, and, when 
they did speak. they made little im- 
pression. When Datkwaz was in- 
formed that the Council had appoint- 
ed a special committee to confer with 
a similar committee of the Japanese 
church on the subject of co-operation, 
a motion was made that such a com- 
mittee should be appointed, but when 
the vote was taken only three, of the 
more than forty members present, 
voted in favor of it. Hardly a mem- 
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ber believed that there has been or 


is now any co-operation, as they 
understand that term. 

The substance of the independence 
resolutions is that henceforth none 
but self-supporting and independent 
churches shall be organized and that 
those already organized which have 
not become self-supporting and in- 
dependent by September, 1907, shall 
lose their standing as churches and 
become evangelistic churches. 

The first resolution on co-opera- 
tion states that, at the meeting of 
Datkwai, in 1897, it was clear that the 


Missions were not co-operating with 


the zhon Kirisuto Kyokwat, and 
that the situation has not changed in 
the least since then. The second is 
that a special committee is to make 
a clear statement on the subject of 
co-operation from the beginning 
until now and, in the name of the 
president of Dazkwaz, to send this to 
the entire Wzhon Kirisuto Kyokwat, 
the several Missions and their Boards. 

A special committee of five is to 
consider the relation to the Vzhon 
Kirisuto Kyokwat of foreign mis- 
sionaries and the work they are now 
carrying on. 

In line with the policy of centraliza- 
tion a Church Building Association 
was formed. The directors of this 
are to be five in number, the most 
important committees have the same 
number, and in nearly all cases these 
persons are the five members of the 
Standing Committee of Datkwat. 
Of course the Standing Committee 
is made up of the leaders of the 
church and their opinion is the same 
on all important points. The or- 
ganization of a Corporatien to hold 
the property of the church was de- 
ferred until next year, so that the 
legal aspects of the matter can be 
more carefully inquired into. 

For the benefit of those who see 
only the Dazkwaz statistics, or who 
hear only the statements which were 
nade on the floor of Datkwai, it 
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should be said that the several Mis- 
sions forming the Council use every 
year nearly seventy thousand yew for 
direct evangelistic worl: 

The 19th Daikwai of 
the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai convened on 
the morning of October 11th in the 
Shiba Church, Tokyo. 

On the previous day there was 
held in the house of Mr. Hara Tane- 
aki, well known in connection with 
the work for released prisoners, a 
ministers’ meeting, attended by 70 or 
80 ministers and elders, most of 
them members of the Daikwai. The 
day was spent discussing the themes 
“The Third Commandment,” ‘ The 
Faith of Ministers” and “‘ Evangelism 
after the War,” in prayer, and in 
social intercourse. It wasa profitable 
and pleasant day. 

To return to the Daikwai, it was 
opened with a sermon by the retiring 
moderator, Mr. Yamamoto, of Yama- 
guchi, Chosht. The text was Luke 
17:5 :—-‘‘Lord, increase our faith.” 
He gave a review of the history of 
the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai, referred 
to the marked differences in the rate 
of increase of members in different 
years and the causes. He noted 
specially that the church had grown 
most in those periods when foreign 
people and foreign things, in general 
were most in favor in Japan. For 
some years the rate of increase was 
below 10%; but since the Taikyo 
Dendo year it had fortunately con- 
tinued above that. In view of the 
great responsibilities devolving upon 
the members of the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokwai, it behooved all to pray 
“ Lord increase our faith.” This was 
followed by a number of prayers. 
Indeed it was a feature of the Dai- 
kwai, that, where a single prayer is 
often made to suffice, a number offered 
successive petitions. 

Roll call showed a full attendance, 
forty-eight ministers and elders and 
eight foreign associate members. 


DAIKWAI. 
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Upon the second ballot Mr. Yama- 
moto was re-elected moderator. Tel- 
lers were chosen, and the Daikwai 
was ready for its important work. In 
its alert and decided moderator, its 
experienced clerk and its members, 
who exhibited with rare exceptions 
a most excellent spirit, the body was 
unusually well equipped for its deli- 
berations, 

Next followed reports of commit- 
tees. The standing committee had 
arranged for the proper observance in 
various ways of the anniversary of the 
birth of John Knox, and had made 
preparations for the present Daikwai. 

The Statistical report was confes- 
sedly incomplete and_ unsatisfactory. 
An abridgment that appeared in the 
Dendo Hochi of June was read. This 
will appear in English in the Council’s 
Report some to be published. The 
Report of the Dendo Kyoku had ap- 
peared in the Dendo Hochi early in 
the year, so its reading created no 
special enthusiasm, though it wasa 
good report, haviag such items as the 
achievement of self support by the 
Tientsin Church and the opening of 
work in Fusan, It is remarkable that 
the work should have been so little 
disturbed by war conditions. 

The Question of co-operation with 
the council of missionaries was re- 
ferred to a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. Nagai, Inagaki, Ishida, Iga- 
rashi, and Ojima. 

The matter of erecting a corporate 
body to hold in trust the property 
of local churches connected with the 
N.K.K. was brought forward.  Dis- 
cussion seemed to make it clear that 
the laws of Japan do not provide for 
a body empowered to acccpt trusts 
conditionally, and that it would be 
undesirable to put property uncondi- 
tionally in the hands of any such 
committee. However, the matter was 
referred back to the movers for fur- 
ther consideration. 

Since next year marks the comple- 
tion of ten years of missionary work 
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in Taiwan, it was decided to take note 
of the event by a Taikyo Dendo 
moment calling for the expenditure 
of yen 2400, the increase ofsettled pas- 
tors by two, and several tours by lead- 
ing men in the church. It was decid- 
ed to ask that the first prayer meet- 
ing of each month be set apart for 
the consideration of this subject and 
prayer in its behalf. 

For directors of the missionary so- 
ciety for the next term, the out going 
men, Messrs. Uemura, Ibuka, Ishida 
and Ishiwara were chosen. 

On Thursday morning the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated. It was con- 
ducted by Mr. Uemura. He spoke 
somewhat at length on the burning 
question of the day, self-support and 
independence, aud there were several 
prayers and some remarks by the 
numbers of Daikwai, before and after 
distribution of the elements. It 
grated unpleasantly on many that 
this question was intruded at‘ such 
a time, yet probably the majority felt 
no incongruity. There is doubtless 
room for growth in the whole church 
in the matter of devout observance of 
both sacraments. 

The Hymn Book committee re- 
ported that the new edition was 
now on sale, that the publishers 
contemplated a Romaji edition, and 
that in a short while all deficit would 
be wiped out, and asmall, but steady, 
income might be anticipated. This 
work is carried on in connection with 
several other denominations, and owes 
much of the present prosperous con- 
dition to the enterprise of the publish- 
ers, the Methodist Publishing 
House. The reduced size photogra- 
phic plate edition project has been 
given up. 

A proposition to give deacons a 
more prominent place in the councils 
of the local congregation was 
brought up by the Shiloh Church, 
Yokohama. This was later adopted. 

The so called ‘ Independence Re- 
solution”? which aroused so much 
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interest at the last Daikwai, but which 
failed, by a narrow margin; to pass, 
was again brought forward. Last 
October the church was taken: by 
surprise, and much objection was 
made to the form of presentation. 


During the year it had become 
accustomed to the idea, and the 
proposition had been put into 


undoubtedly constitutional form. So, 
while some still considered the mat- 
ter premature, and not adapted in its 
provisions to the widely different 
conditions prevailing in the various 
parts of the church, there was practi- 
cally no opposition and the proposi- 
tion was carried. There is no doubt 
that the most of those present con- 
sidered its passage of vital importance 
for the future development of the 
church. Agitation for it is a siga 
that the N. K. K. is certainly not 
stagnating, and even those who have 
their doubts of the wisdom of the re- 
solution itself, cannot but be glad that 
the resolution was passed and is to 
have atrial. Its main provisions are : 

1.—No more bodies of believers are 
to be organized as churches unless 
self-supporting. 

2.—Bodies of Christians not self- 
supporting are to be organized as 
“ Dendo Kyokwai,” i.e. ‘‘ Domestic 
Mission Churches.” 

3. Presby téniesinaxe ? ito: surge wall 
churches at present assisted to become 
self-supporting by September, 1907. 
Those not self-supporting at that date 
to become Dendo Kyokwai. It is 
regrettable that while the Daikwai 
has a definition, tho unsatisfactory 
to many, of an assisted church, it 
has none of a self-supporting church. 
There is an obscurity on this point 
that is liable to cause difficulty. 

In spite of the usual effort to carry 
the Daikwai to Osaka or Nagoya, 
the next meeting was fixed for Tokyo, 
in October next. 

Amendments offered by Sanyo 
Chutkwai, looking to a more logical 
arrangement, by transferring certain 
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clauses referring to the membership 
of Daikwai and Chitikwai from the 
constitution to the Canons, were pass- 
ed and will be referred to the Cht- 
kwat. 

A committee was appointed to inves- 
tigate the possibility of having church 
property exempted from the land tax. 
Its members are Messrs. Uzawa and 
Kumano. The new Standing Com- 
mittee was elected, and will consist of 
Messrs. Ishiwara, Uemura, Kiyama, 
Kumano, and Nagai, all of Tokyo. 

Mr. Ando Taro, representing the 
interests of the Japan Temperance 
Society, was presented and made an 
address. His main point was that the 
only kind of a temperance movement 
that continues to move, is one witha 
Christian main spring. 

The Co-operation Question came 
up for final discussion on Friday. 
The Committee reported : 

1. That already 8 years ago the 
synod had noted in its minutes that 
according to this definition of the 
term, no co-operation existed between 
the Daikwaiand any mission. There 
had not been the slightest change 
since, and there seemed to be no pros- 
pect of a change. 

2. That a committee of three should 
be appointed to preparea review of the 
history of the Co-operation Question, 
and in the name of the moderator of 
Dai-kwai transmit this to the whole 
Church of Christ in Japan, to the 


missions, and to their respective 
Board. 
3. That the Committee of five 


should be appointed to devise a sat- 
isfactory arrangement for those 
churches and temporarily organized 
bodies (Kogisho) which have relations 
at present with the missions. 

These resolutions elicited consider- 
able animated discussion. 

A communication from certain 
numbers of a Committee of the Council 
was read, stating that their Committee 
had been appointed to hold in readi- 
ness to confer with a Committee of 
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Daikwai if conference was desired. 
It was suggested that further con- 
ference with such a committee be had, 
but few favored it. Indeed an asso- 
ciate member pointed out that it was 
useless, for the missions, even though 
they might desire it, felt that they 
did not have powers warranting their 
co-operation according to the definition 
insisted by the Daikwai. 

The Ist recommendation was 
speedily passed. The second was 
likewise passed with little discussion. 
The view prevailed that the 3rd, really 
the pith of the whole subject, was 
unnecessary, so it was dropped, and 
the Dai-Kwai passed to other busi- 
ness, many of the members withdraw- 
ing, as it was late. After 15 or 20 
minutes, the 3rd proposition was 
brought up as a motion, and after 
considerable discussion, was passed. 

Later the committee to prepare 
the history of the movement was 
named, — Messrs. Ishida, Kiyama, 
Nagai. For the committee required 
by the 3rd recommendation the 
standing committee of Dai-Kwai was 
named (composition is given above). 

The stand taken by Daikai is 
briefly: 1st. There is no cooperation 
(according to its own definition) 
between the Dai-Kwai and any mis- 
sion. 

2.—Some of the churches and 
small bodies of believers have rela- 
tions with certain missions and mis- 
sionaries. To obviate any bad results, 


those relations need defining and 
adjusting. This the Committee of five 
is to do. 


A very, very great deal depends 
on the knowledge, wisdom and spirit 
of the five members of this committee. 
These men should have the warm 
sympathy and constant prayer of 
every missionary for the coming 
twelve months. 

Contrary to the expectation of 
some, there was no bitterness of ex- 
pression on the part of any. Mr. 
Uemura, a leading man in the move- 
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ment, took pains to say on two occa- 
sions, that he disclaimed any thought 
of antagonism to the work of foreign 
missionaries or any lessening of 
their efforts for the salvation of the 
people. 

A plan for a church building 
society, modeled closely after that 
carried on by the Council, was 
adopted. Its main provisions are: 
500 shares, to be subscribed for by 
individuals, churches and _ societies ; 
a single call to be I yew per share, 
2 calls allowed in one year; grants 
to be made only when the applying 
church has % of its funds in hand. 
The gathering of the funds and the 
distribution of grants are to be in the 
hands of the standing committee of 
Dai Kwai. 

This last provision is much to be 
regretted. For some years there has 
been a tendency to centralization in 
the Nihon Kirtsuto Kydkwai. It 
has now reached an extreme. By the 
provision of the Independence Resolu- 
tion the whole power for directing 
the affairs of the church, which even 
now is largely in the hands of the 
Tokyo Chukwai, becomes hopeless- 
ly so; Tokyo Chukwai is controlled 
by a small coterie of Elder States- 
men, who manage also the Mission- 
ary Society, the interim affairs of 
Daikwai, and are the special com- 
mittee to arrange a plan for ad- 
justing the relations of assisted 
churches and preaching places, and 
Missionaries. They are now to have 
in charge the Church Building As- 
sociation. Fortunately these men are 
good men. They have learning, piety, 
and executive ability. The interests 
of the church are very dear to their 
hearts. But allthe same, a bureaucratic 
government is not desirable for such 
a republican institution as the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kydkwai. It is convenient, 
cheap, and at present, effective, but it 
is not safe, and is diametrically oppos- 
ed tothe development of the latent 
talents and higher independence of the 
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church. Itis to be earnestly hoped 
that a change will sooncome. The 
prospect for this lies in the develop- 
ment of self-supporting churches in 
the provinces, and for this every 
missionary and native evangelist 
should labor. . 

There are brains, piety and exe- 
cutive skill outside of Tokyo. There 
is no reason why the whole church 
erection business cannot be satis- 
factorily conducted by a commit- 
tee composed largely of elders, resid- 
ing wholly in the Kyoto-Osaka- 
Kobe region, with the addition per- 
haps of Mr. Kiyama, the secretary 
of the Missionary Society, who has 
the best knowledge of any one of 
the church as a whole. 

The Budget of the Missionary 
Society was reported and passed. It 
calls for 10,000 yen. Cutting out the 
extra amount called for on account 
of the /aiwan Taikyd Dendé, aad to 
be gathered largely from special 
sources, there is no marked advance 
on the budget of last year. 

There was warm discussion and a 
few hot words when a motion was 
considered and passed deciding to 
leave out certain resumé of discussions 
from the published Minutes, but the 
body did not ‘have any use for hot 
words and those who had spoken 
unadvisedly atoned. 

After the reading of the minutes 
Mr. Uemura was given the privilege 
of the floor, and made an impressive, 
wise and conciliatory speech. The 
main idea was that the purpose of 
the important iegislation passed was 
constructive, not destructive, and lest 
there might be something in it to dis- 
courage the weaker churches, he 
urged that a letter be sent broad cast, 
setting forth the true aspects of the 
case and urging the fullest sympathy 
and combined effort. He read the 
text of a part of such a letter, and 
its further preparation was entrusted 
to him. He proposed further that at 
the lecture meeting to be held in the 
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Y.M.C. A. in the afternoon, a public 
declaration be made of the distinct 
advance steps made by the N. K. K. 
This was entrusted to the Moderator 
and others. 

He further proposed that the mem- 
bers of Daikwai, by consecration and 
self sacrifice, should constitute them- 
selves leaders in achieving success 
under the new conditions inaugurat- 
ed by the passing of the Independence 
and Co-operation Resolutions, 

These three propositions were heart- 
ily concurred in and this memorable 
19th Daikwai adjourned. 

There was a large attendance at 
the Y.M.C.A. in the afternoon, and 
after anumber of addresses of a purely 
evangelistic order, the representatives 
of Daikwai took charge. The two 
important resolutions were read by the 
moderator and enthusiastic addresses 
were made by Messrs. Uemura, Ina- 
gaki and Kumano. 

Certainly by the action of Dai- 
Kwai the atmosphere has been clear- 
ed. There will be considerable 
doubt as to the future until the re- 
port of the Committee on future rela- 
tions is in; but there is nothing to 
hinder the missionary from making 
the next year the very best and most 
successful year he has yet known for 
telling the way of salvation and urg- 
ing men to accept its provisions. 


Ai aS oPEER: 


Note.-—The writer does not claim for the 
above absolute correctness. It isextremely dif- 
ficult to catch the language,—-to say nothing of 
the spirit,—of such a body, ‘Then, too, there is 
the personal equation to be taken into account. 
Ifowever, having attended every session, from 
the ehishakwat to the Y. M. C. A, enselsukwat 
and having lodged with the Japanese brethren 
at the Sen Sui Kwan, the above is the way the 
Others, 
with better qualifications for catching language 


matter presented itself to his mind. 


and spirit,—and a different personal equation 

3, 
With 
the above explanation, the report is offered 


-—may have been impressed differently. 


for the cousideration of the members of council. 
Hove. PB: 
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Mission 


AMER. CHRIST. CONY. 
(From Zhe Christian Missionary.) 


As young parents 
watch with fond 
affection the first 
tooth, first step 
and first word of their darling, so 
the missionary ‘parents’ watch 
with loving care the first acts of 
an infant church. Especially dear 
to husband and myself have been 
the first acts of the Ucsunomiya 
church, because of the great things 
it must do for this dark, wicked city 
of 40,000 souls. 

We rejoiced that the first man 
to be baptized was a High School 
teacher, that the first woman to enter 
the water was a teacher’s wife, that 
the first collection was a large one, 
thet the first communion was im- 
pressive, and that the first Easter, 
first Children’s Day and first Christ- 
mas all had well rendered programs, 
witnessed by large audiences. 

However, the most important 
occasion was the first funeral, that 
occurred the third of April; when, 
with only Christian services, we 
buried the nine-months-old baby of 
our church sexton. I watched with 
and prayed with the parents through 
the illness in a way that convinced 
them of the brotherhood of Chris- 
tians, even though the father is a, 
by his own people, despised jzmrihz- 
sha puller. 

For over a year he had faithfully 
done all our jobs of hard manual 
labor, and received with gratitude 
the gospel or tract that always 
accompanied the pay. The wife 
alvzys listened eainestly to the 
reading and teaching when I went 
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to her home. So, when we needed 
a sexton, I advised having the faithful 
workman. 

After, they - moved. into. the 
“church,” they and their children 
attended the meetings. In January 
both parents promised me to follow 
Christ through life. Mr. Fry said 
we would go slow about baptizing 
anyone who got free rent, from fear 
of getting some ‘rice Christians.” 
When baby died and they consented 
to Christian burial, husband said his 
doubts were removed ; for a Japanese 
who is a Christian at the graveyard, 
is a genuine one. Brother Irokawa 
also says there is no question about 
their faith, They, and others, are 
to be baptized the twenty-eighth 


of May. 
As Brother Irokawa was more 
than two hundred miles away, at 


his home, Mr. Fry conducted funeral 
services alone, his first experience 
of that kind, in the Japanese lan- 
guage, The Sunday-school girls 
were hastily trained to do the singing. 
I sang one solo 

Instead of breaking the little 
bones and doubling the body into 
a cube box, Buddhist fashion, the 
father had a long pine box made. 
I wanted to compensate for the 
heathen incense and tawdry paper 
flowers, usually used on such 
occasions, so, assisted by our servant, 
puffed white muslin over both the 
outside and inside of the rude box, 
and decorated it with white and 
golden blossoms of God’s own paint- 
ing. ‘How beautiful!’  “ How 
beautiful!” was whispered from all 
sides. 

All were invited to see, but for- 
bidden to worshzp, the pretty little 
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corpse. When one little girl forgot, 
and conforming to the custom of 
all she had ever before seen, bowed, 
though she did not rub her hands 
together, the other children laughed 
at her “ lack of knowledge.”’ 

The grandparents, on both sides, 
and the temple priests stoutly refused 
to allow burial in either family lot, 
if only Vaso (Jesus) rites were to 
be performed. Some were willing 
to allow the Christian funeral, if it 
could be followed by Buddhist rites, 
yet if nothing but Christianity was 
permitted, they would not have the 
ground so “ desecrated.” 


After more than twenty-four hours 
of consultation, and several miles of 
walking, on the part of Mr. Fry and 
the father, to get the city authorities 
to allow some spot where a Christian’s 
dead might rest, we were greatly 
surprised to find that there is al- 
ready a Christian cemetery here, 
that was granted when the pro- 
Western wave was on years ago. 
Many years of hard work failed to 
secure such a blessing for Sendai, 
and Miss True had to bury our 
Christian servant, who died while 
we were in America, in the potter’s 
field. 

More than fifty attended the 
services at the grave. When 
Christians can wrest from heathenism 
the, to them, paying institution of 
burial, Christ can speedily enter the 
hearts and homes, 


Since January 1, 1903, eighty- 
seven persons—seventy-six men and 
eleven women—have been baptized 
in the Yotsuya Mission. Nearly all 
these were won through an English 
Bible class conducted in 
with the mission. 

Tokyo Christian. 


connection 
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AMER. BAPT. MISS. UNION. 
(From Gleanings.) 


The Student Field of Tokyo pre- 
sents numerous intricate and delicate 
problems which call for early and 
wisé solution, ifthis important class is 
to be gained for righteous living. 
When we think how many students 
know no higher law than their own 
lustful cravings, how vice is not only 
tolerated but even organized and in- 
sistently propagated ; when we think 
of the paucity of healthy social cen- 
tres, with so little to encourage the 
students and cheer and broaden them 
after hours and days and weeks of 
trying study in cramped quarters ; 
when we think how few workers 
are able to give much time for 
the closer heart-to-heart talks which 
the 


more advaneed students, in 
increasing numbers, yearn for, as 
the new world-problems press in 


upon them with such startling power, 
—who can but wish he had the 
strength and wisdom of ten to cope 
with this needy field of work? To 
study these problems from the stu- 
dent’s point of view, to offset the 
forces of evil by establishing centres 
of light, to present the Gospel of 
Christ in student-language, to in- 
troduce men to the Great Teacher 
that He may later prove His power 
as their Savior,-——all this means untir- 
ing prayer and study and hopefulness. 
God save the student body for 
Japan’s sake and the Kingdom of 
God. FRED MERRIFIELD. 
The problem of Sabbath Obser- 
vance is one difficult of solution where 
the first day of the week is like the 
other days, asin Japan. To be sure 
it is a Government holiday and a day 
of rest for the schools, but this does 
not make it a Christian Lord’s Day. 
Farnest Christians are trying to spend 
the day as their Master would have 
them, but business is going on all 
about them and their friends are con- 
stantly calling upon them, How to 
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stand up against the manifold induce- 
ments to do as those around them do 
is a difficult question. The Kyo- 
bashi Memorial Church has been try- 
ing the experiment of spending at 
least one Sunday of the month at the 
chapel. Lunches are brought and 
the morning service is followed by 
an afternoon of association together 
in sociability and worship. The last 
meeting of this kind discussed the 
matter of Sabbath Observance, to the 
edification of all present. At others 
times other interests of The Kingdom 
are prayerfully considered. This 
effort to use, the. Lord’s “Day. in a 
manner that shall build up the spirit- 
ual life and increase the strength of 
the Church is full of encouragement 
to those who long to see their Japan- 
ese brothers and sisters come into 
the heritage of spiritual life that is 


theirs. S. W. HamBien. 
Karuizawa is good, Mort- 
moRIOoKA oka is best. Through the 


earnest work of faithful 
evangelists | find that the first work 
to be done on returning is to baptize 
waiting candidates. Everywhere the 
summer has been characterized by 
more or less harvesting, so that the 
workers are happy and the outlook 
is most hopeful. The only discourag- 
ing feature is that the workers are so 
few. There must be more crying 
unto God for laborers for these 
whitening fields. 

The North Japan Yearly Meeting of 
workers and Christians at Kisennuma, 
though not as largely attended as 
it should have been, was a helpful 
gathering. At this meeting a con- 
stitution was adopted, and a step was 
taken which it is hoped will make the 
missionaries, Japanese workers, and 
churches more of a united bedy in 
the great work of winning North 
Japan for Christ. At the writer’s 
request the Yearly Meeting appointed 
a Standing Committee to be called the 
“ hyogi-in ” (Consulting Committee). 
With the committee it is my purpose 
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to discuss the questions of the calling 
of evangelists, the locating of evan- 
gelists, the opening of preaching 
places, the extension of work, etc., 
etc.,—in fact every question of any 
importance that arises in the work. 

I had three purposes in asking for 
the appointment of such a Committee, 
—(t) To avoid the prevalent feeling 
and criticism that the missionaries 
keep the Japanese Christians and 
workers on the outside and do not 
allow them to get on the inside in 
their evangelistic work; (2) To avail 
myself of the consecrated wisdom, the 
first-hand knowledge and good judge- 
ment of my Japanese brethren for 
the work here in the North; (3) To 
give the leaders of the coming Church 
of Christ in Japan a training in the 
handling of, and giving decisions on, 
the great questions that come up in 
the work of building up the King- 
dom of Christ in this world. The 
Japanese workers and laymen present 
manifested a great deal of enthusiasm 
over the matter and all felt it to be a 
real step in advance in the work. God 
grant that it may prove so. 

WitiiaAM AXLING, 


SOUrHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


From Gleanings. 


The Fukuin Shoten, of Nagasaki, 
now has in press the first number 
of a monthly magazine of twentyfour 
pages, to be? ‘called “Seto kwo7? 
(Starlight). Rev. Y. Chiba is the 
editor in chief and Mr. Aoyagi is the 
business manager. In preparing the 
matter for this publication, the needs 
of inquirers and young Christians will 
be kept specially in view. It is also 
hoped that the new venture will be 
found useful as a tract for general 
evangelistic work. The style through- 
out will be generally colloquial and 
always simple. Each number will 
contain a sermon, printed in full. 
The theme of the sermon in the first 
number is: “The true conception of 
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worship.” In the same number the 
following subjects will be discussed 
editorially,—“ The time for work has 
come ’’; A chronic ear disease and its 
cure’; “ Success and preparation,” 
etc. In addition to the above there 
are also departments for “ Bible 
Study,” ‘‘ Miscellaneous Articles,” 
and ‘“‘ Church News.” 

It is the earnest desiré of the 
editors and publishers to make this 
periodical a potent factor in the work 
of the churches connected with the 
Seinan Bu Kwai (Association) It is 
also hoped that it will find many 


friends among the churches and 
workers of other sections. It is 
hardly necessary to add, in this 


connection, that those who are res- 
ponsible for this new venture have 
no desire to supplant or weaken the 
Kyoho. The latter should be made 
a weekly church and family journal 
and it should have the united support 
of the entire brotherhood, It is to 
be hoped that the Baptists of Japan 
will soon wake up to the need of 
making more use of the printed page, 
than they have done heretofore. 

Work on the Kumamoto chapel has 
been greatly hindered by continuous 
bad weather. It is hoped that the 
building will be completed in time to 
be dedicated the first week in October. 
Bro. Clarke has stayed with the job 
throughout the summer, thus putting 
the finishing touch to his need for the 
furlough which he is to take soon. 

A splendily located lot has been 
secured for the Moji church, and work 
on the new building will begin short- 
ly. In the point of shipping, business 
and population, Moji seems destined 
to become the chief city of South 
West Japan. 

Through the generosity of Mr, J. C. 
Bush, of Mobile, Ala,, the Mission 
has in hand a gift of yen 10,000 
($5,000) for the erection of a chapel 
in Saseho. The new building is to 
be a memorial to Mr. Bush’s father 
and mother. Kk. N. WaLNE. 
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DAY OF PRAYER 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. | 


The fourth annual Day of Prayer 
for Christian workers will be observ-- 
ed on Sunday, Nov. 12. The appeal 
for Christians all over the Empire to 
fill this day with earnest prayer, that 
God may call and equip new minis- 
ters of the pospel, Y.M. and Y.W. 
C.A. workers, and Bible women goes 
forth from the Evangelical Alliance, 


the National Y.M.C.A, and the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 
The need for new workers for 


Christ rests continually upon the 
hearts of all who realize the white 
harvests in Japan and the strategic 
opportunity before the Christian 
church in the Orient. 

It is recommended that the day 
be observed: (1) In the morning 
watch and family devotion: (2) That 
attention be called to it in Bible 
class and Sunday school: (3) In the 
morning service, by a suitable mes- 
sage; (4) In the evening a Home 
Missionary meeting, based on “ Japan 
for Christ,’ an outline study with 
charts, which appeared in the April 
EVANGELIST. Japanese copies of the 
same may be obtained of the Method- 
ist Publishing House for 12 sex 
per doz. The charts should be pre- 
pared in large and attractive form 
and used at the evening meeting. 

For following up the day, “A 
Bible Appeal for Christian Workers,” 
issued by the League of Student 
Volunteers, will be helpful. For 20 
sen per doz, the Methodist Publish- 
ing House will supply this call to 
life service for Christ. 


According to the latest investiga- 
tions, the population of Tokyo Pre- 
1,932,989, divided 
These 
include 2,933 foreigners. 


fecture is into 


403,101 


families. return, 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIEF 
FUND COMMITTEE, 


It is already known to many, 
perhaps to most, of those interested 
in the work of relieving distress aris- 
ing from the war, that a committee 
was organized in New York last 
winter, under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Seth Low, to take charge 
of a “ Japanese Relief Fund.” The 
amount collected was $26,3 43.43, and 
the expenses of the Committee were 
$4,530.76, as reported to us under 
date of June 8th. After conference 
with Bishop M. C. Harris, it was 
decided by the New York Committee 
that he should on his arrival in Japan 
arrange for the distribution of the 
fund. Accordingly Biskop Harris 
requested tuat the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Fukuin Do. ei Kwai 
and of the Standing Committee of Co- 
operating Christian Missions should 
assume charge of the work. Sub- 
sequently Bishop McKim and the 
Rev. Messrs. Motoda, Tomeoka, and 
Loomis were invited to join the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee was organized by 
the appoint ent of Rev. D.C. Greene, 
D.D., President; the Rev. Messrs. 
MacNair and Ukai, secretaries ; and 
Rev. C. Bishop, treasurer. 

The proceeds of the remittances 
from New York have been yen 
4,122.93, and the balance now on 
hand, unappropriated, is yer 19,947.97. 

We are informed that about $300 
still remains in New York and will 
soon be sent out. The details of the 
appropriations already made may be 
seen in the ‘Treasurer’s statement 
given below, 

Great pains have been taken to as- 
certain the methods of relief adopted 
by the Government, the local authori- 
ties, and the societies, both national 
and local, as well as the work now 
in hand with the result that we have 
been greatly interested in the evidence 
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of systematic thought which has been 
exhibited on every hand. 

As the New York Committee 
specially requested that the Russian 
prisoners of war should be remember- 
ed, two grants of ye 2,000 each have 
been made to Bishop Nicolai for their 
benefit. Both the clergy and the 
Y.M.C.A. of the Greek Church are 
engaged in work for these prisoners, 
and are evidently doing much for 
their comfort, both materially and 
spiritually. 

It seemed desirable that at least a 
small share should be taken in the 
work of one or more of the national 
relief societies, as a symbol of the 
sympathy of foreign friends, if noth- 
ing more. Accordingly yew 2,000 
were presented to the Gunjin [zoku 
Kiugo Gikwai, but as the best known 
of these societies have considerable 
money on hand, it is not deeined best 
to give more in this direction at 
present. 

To orphan asylums under manage- 
ment favorably known to the Com- 
mittee, it has been decided to give at 
the rate of yen 30 for each orphan 
froma soldier’s family now actually 
in the asylums, up to a total of yex 
2,000. Requests have been received 
that account be taken of the indirect 
results of the war upon these institu- 
tions, and that further grants be made 
to them to offset the decline in gifts 
due to the concentration of the atten- 
tion of the public upon relief enter- 
prises ; but we have not been able to 
take this view of the scope of our 
powers. If the yew 2,000 already 
appropriated proves insufficient, ad- 
ditional grants will doubtless be made 
under the same conditions. 

One grant of yex 300 has been made 
to an industrial enterprise in Honjo, 
Tokyo, on behalf of soldiers’ families. 
It is understood that this money was 
expended in sewing machines, since 
the chief object of the institution is to 
secure Government work which must 
be done upon machines, Subsequent- 
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ly a grant of the same amount was 
made to this institution for the pur- 
pose of enabling its managers to 
establish a day nursery in connection 
with it. A grant for a like purpose 
in another section of Tokyo has been 
made by one of ‘our sub-committees. 
Requests from other parts of Japan 
for aiding day nurseries will receive 
careful consideration. A gentleman 
faiiliar with the plans of the Bureau 
of Charities of the Home Office has 
assured us that, if such day nurseries 
can be started under satisfactory 
supervision, liberal grants in aid can 
undoubtedly be secured from the 
Eu.eau of Charities, or from one of 
the national socities. We have been 
stronely urged to use the main part 
of our remaining funds to encourage 
the establishment of such enterprises. 
No action has, however, been taken 
looking towards the adoption of this 
policy. Still, if local committees feel 
desirous of inaugurating this work, 
they may be sure that their requests 
for aid, as we have already stated, 
will receive sympathetic considera- 
tion. 

As wll be seen by the Treasurer’s 
statement, much the larger part of our 
grants thus far have been for the ben- 
efit of the more important prefectural 
capitals, and one or two other towns 
where the need was thought to be 
exceptional. These funds were plac- 
ed inthe hands of local committees, 
with the recommendation that, while 
reserving to themselves the right to 
aid special cases of distress at their 
discretion, the tuain effort should be 
to work through existing organiza- 
tions, and especially those whicn 
aim at providing work rather than 
dispensing charity. It has been the 
purpose to leave full power with 
these committees to suit their meth- 
ods to local needs; but the careful 
investigations in Tokyo, in the light 
of suggestions from the Bureau of 
Charities, go to show the wisdom 
of the Committee’s recommendation, 
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We are informed by those in posi- 
tions to know the facts of the case, 
that in general the work of relief has 
been most carefully systematized, and 
that already no less than ye# 10,000, 
000 have been expended by the 
various relief societies, national and 
local. It is furthermore stated that, so 
effective has the relief work been 
that the central authorities, after a 
thorough examination of the situation, 
have not felt it necessary to supple- 
ment the efforts of these societies in 
any large degree, so that an appropri- 
ation of ye 1,800,000 remains, well 
nigh intact, at the disposal of the 
Bureau of Charities. The Gunjzn 
Tzoku Kyugo Gtkwazt is understood 
also to have a balance in hand of not 
far from yen 1,300,000. No doubt 
cases of genuine need escape the no- 
tice of the local authorities, or fall 
outside the limits their rules prescribe; 
but it is the belief of those in touch 
with the Bureau of Charities that such 
cases must be relatively few, and it is 
their urgent advice that great pains 
be taken to prevent duplication of aid, 
as well as to avoid the cultivation of 
a spirit of dependence. 

Whatever may be said of excep- 
tional cases, which, while relatively 
few, may amount toa large number 
in the aggregate, the efforts of those 
charged with the work of relief, both 
Government officials and the officers 
of private associations, are meeting 
with great success and merit the high- 
est confidence. It is most important 
that any supplementary efforts should 
be made in consultation with such 
officials and officers. 

The sum remaining at our disposal, 
as will be seen, is only about yen 20, 
000, including the $ 300 still in New 
York, but we shall be glad to receive 
requests from local committees in aid 
of our work upto Nov r2th. Such 
requests may be sent in, preferably to 
the secretaries, but also, if more 
convenient, to the Chairman or Trea- 
surer. 
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For the Committee: 
C. Brsuop, 7veasurer 
T. M. MacNatr, 
AW Kea @ 
D. C. Greens, Chairman 
The other members of the Committee: 
The Rr. Rev. Drs. M. C. Harris, and 
J. McKim; the Rev. Mussrs. W. B. 
Buncombe, B. Cuarpri1, H.H. Coates, 
_ J.L. Dearine,F. E, Hacrn, Y. Hira- 
‘IwA, H. Kozak, A. MAtTsusuiMa, S. 
Moropa, K. Tomroxa, and K. Tsuna- 
Jima, and S. Niwa, WATANABE, Esq. 
Tokyo, August, 1905. ; 


Secretartes 


Treasurer's Statement. 


RECEIPTS. 
1905 ae yen 
Apr.13th By Deposit in Specie Bank, 
MOI OR sears cos coe cee teerines 20,040.31 


(CLARK ORPHANAGE FUND) 
» 17th- By Deposit in Specie Bank, 


LOK V.Ojs net ste sigdecomot teetene 1,007.56 

May 18th By Remittance per zooth 
ISON AWS er epee teCoontionrine 10,025.19 

June 17th By Remittance per rooth 
DB ANNE E raiais ap! vofpe seer meee es 13,049.87 

» 30th By Interest on Bank 
IBLE XO) MR Baocadcbonosonnbes 121.15 


44.244.08 


ALLOTMENTS. PAID, 
yell. 


2 Grants of 4000 ye each to Bishop 


Nicolai, and City of Tokyo ......... 8,000.00 

1 Grantto Gunjin leoku Kyugo Gikwai 2,000.00 
4 Grants of 1000 ye each to Nagoya, 

Yokohama, Osaka, and Ayofukwai... 4,000.00 

2G ty (Creabeltiaiwoystove ave EM iganan senp Genoa onic obcane 800.00 
8 Grants of 500 ye each to Hirosaki, 
Kanazawa,Hiroshima, Kyoto, Kobe, 

Sapporo, Shikoku, and Okayama... 4,000.00 
9 Grants of 300 ye each to Akita, 
Nagasaki, Kumamoto, Fukuoka, 
Niigata, Mrs. Kurizuka’s Work (To- 
kyo), Shizuoka, Honjo Nursery (To- 

Kyo) anda MALSUE. cus <meridqevep Saraeetots 2,700.00 
Orphanages: Yokohama...... 180.00 
BOY Ona. sso 120.00 

Okayama ...... 180.00 480.00 
Sundry Expenses: Printing,ete — 5.75 
2 Telegrams by 1ooth Bank 10.80 

3 Cablegrams to N.Y......... 79.30 96.11 

Rotaksbard to Date.neinee 22,076.11 

Balance-on Hand........3...... 22,107.97 


GRANTS MADE BUT NOT YET PAID: 
aod at irae tee sec scisineinsacer 500.00 


Balance to Orphanages ...1,520.00 
Second Grant to Niigata 200.00 2,220.00 


Balance available ......... 4 yet 19,947.97 


Cuas. BisHopr, 7reasurer 


Tokyo, July 27th, 1905. 
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EDITOR JAPAN EVANGELIST : 


Sometime ago, we have received 
from the Christian Relief Association 
the sum of two thousand yen in the 
name of American Christians. We 
are anxious to make it generally 
known among those interested in our 
work that the money contributed is 
bring judiciously used and is given out 
in the name of American Christians. 
We herewith give the form which 
goes with every grant to needy 
families. 

Yours truly, 
K. MarsusHima, 
Director. 


TRANSLATION. 

Ven nents DDALE eI a et 
The above sum from the fund con- 
tributed by American Christians is 
herewith given in aid in accordance 
with the Article V. of the constitution 

of the Association. 

(Official Seal) 

Viscount TaAKEAKI ENOMOTO, 
Second Rank, Senior, and 
First Order of Merit, Pre- 
sident the Relief Associa- 
ation for Soldiers’ Families. 


The following items of information 
are taken from the Roman Catholic 
organ, the Koye. According to the 
most recent statistics the number of 
temples, churches and priests, &c., 
in Tokyo is as below :—-Shinto tem- 
ples; .279:3,, .ohinto,..prtestsya, 108s; 
Buddhist temples, 1,349; Buddhist 
Priests - 1,188; Christian Churches 
113; pastors, &c., 357. Shinto tem- 
ples are most numerous in the Nihon- 
bashi district, there being 31 there, 
and the fewest in Yotsuya and Koji- 
machi districts, there being only 5 in 
each of these. In Asakusa there are 
397 Buddhist temples, in Shitaya, 201. 
In Nihonbashi ku there are only 2, 
and in Kanda there is none. Among 
Buddhist sects the Jodo Shut is by far 
the popular, it having 383 temples. 


Mail. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
This is the Japan- 
SEISHUN NO ese title of a trans- 


lation of “‘ What a 
Young Man Ought 
to Know.” It was prepared, at the 
editor’s request, by Mr. Fusakichi 
Watanabe, a graduate of Duncan 
Baptist Academy (Tokyo), the Second 
Koto Gakko (Sendai), and the Medi- 
cal College of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Tokyo. The translator’s deep 
personal interest in the subject, asa 
prospective Christian physician, has 
inspired him to do his work thorough- 
ly. He has not literally and slavishly 
followed the original : he has omitted 
whatever seemed unnecessary because 
suitable only to Occidental social 
conditions: and he has added what- 
ever his knowledge of Japanese social 
conditions taught him needed to be 
inserted. This book should help in 
fostering in the young men of Meiji 
such ideals of purity as shall make 
them the best husbands and fathers 
in New Japan. 


KIKI. % 


With the greatest 

BUSHIDO pleasure we wel- 

BY come a new revis- 

DR. NITOBE.t ed edition of * Bu- 
shido,” or “ The 

Soul of Japan.” This is, in fact, “its 
tenth appearance in the English lan- 
guage”’; and it has been translated 
into several other languages. The 
present edition has been published 
simultaneously in Japan, America and 
England; and the publishers in the two 
last cases are G.P. Putnam’s Sons; in 
the first case, it is the Student Publish- 
ing Co., Tokyo. The emendations 
and additions for this edition are 
largely concrete examples, and make 
a most valuable book even more 


* Published by Methodist Publishing House, 
Tokyo; price, 35 sev. 

{ For sale at 1 yen by Methodist Publishing 
House, Tokyo. 
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valuable. This scholarly exposition 
of Japanese Chivalry by one. who 
combines the best elements of the 
Samurai and of the Christian gentle- 
man deserves the widest circulation. 
It explains indirectly how Japan con- 
quered Russia in both war and peace. 


Mrs. J. K. McCauley, 
Superintendent of The 
Rescue Home, wishes to 
call the attention of the readers of 
the EvaNGELIst to a Booklet gotten 
out in the interest of rescue work, 
which tells the story of the conver- 
sion of a geisha (dancing girl) on 
her way to Manchuria, the marked 
providence in every step of her rescue, 
and the trials she passed through so 
gloriously after her conversion. The 
booklet is a fine character sketch 
and just the thing to send to Home 
societies; it will save the time of 
writing a letter. 

Itis.,on. sale,at the Tract Society, 
Kyobunkan, (M. E. Publishing House), 
or from Mrs. McCauley direct for 20 


RESCUED. 


_ sen (two ten sen postage stamps will 


bring it to you). After the price of 
publishing is met, the proceeds will 
¢o into the Rescue Home fund. 


A book that may be of 
some value to teachers 
of higher classes in 
English as furnishing “seed for con- 
versation” is an abridged edition of 
“Round the World in Eighty Days,” 
by Jules Verne. The book is to be 
used by each member for careful home 
reading ; and, at the time of the class, 
the teacher asks questions (which it is 
well for all the members to note down) 
about the subject matter, calls for 
explanations of certain common ex- 
pressions, and answers questions from 
the class. In this way one obtains 
home study, interest in the class room, 
and some record of results. The 
book is short, interesting and not 
too difficult, while there is plenty 
of incident to furnish topics for talk. 


BOOK FOR 
CONVERSATION. 
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The students are not troubled with 
study of abstract matters about which 
they can never tall, and the teacher 
is not troubled with explaining ex- 
pressions which they may never meet 
with again. The book may be 
obtained from the Fukuin Kwan, 
Motomachi, Itchome, Kobe, or San- 
seido, Kanda, Tokyo, for 30 sen acopy, 
post paid. 


The Second Solfa 
Pion 2 cation” of sthe, Union 
HymnaL« lymnal (Samzbzka) is out 


and for sale by the 
Methodist Publishing House and the 
Keiseisha, Tokyo. The few criticisms 
made upon the first edition have been 
heeded by making alterations and 
corrections in both the music and 
the text; so that the new edition is 
an improvement over the first one. 
It has also been printed from entirely 
new plates and has undergone careful 
proof reading by four different perscns, 
It is now claimed, with apparently 
good reason, that it is an almost 
perfect hymn-book. We are not 
qualified to indulge in professional 
criticism ; nor do we desire to do so; 
we have seen such excellent practical 
results in the Christian service of 
song from the first edition, that we 
do not hesitate to extend a most heaity 
welcome to the second revised edi- 
tion, and to congratulate the Com- 
mittee on the succcss of their arduous 
and tedious labors. 


We have received from the Japan 
Book and Tract Society the new 
revised price list (August, 1905) with 
samples of the following new tracts ; 
“The Forgiveness of Sin,” “The 
Resurrection of Christ,” ‘ The Reno- 
vation of the Heart,” ‘ Slaves,’ ‘‘The 
Battle between Good and Evil,” *‘ It 
is Nothing,” “‘ Jesus or Vows,” ‘‘Short 
brayereenONn= Pay pelay; os.) Me 
Way of life” and “ Napoleonic 
Ideas about Christ.” 


* For prices of different styles, see our adyer- 
tising department. 
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NOTES. 


We have held back the publication 
of the Evancetist this month, and 
have allowed the ‘‘Council News” 
four extra pages. in order that we 
might present a good account of the 
session of the 19th Synod. As we 
go to press, the Kumi-ai Churches 
are holding their Annual Convention, 
the acount of which must go over 
till next month. 


Most Shinto shrines havea story. 
Here is the story of the leading 
shrine of Choshi. A traveler was 
entertained in the home of a rich 
man. A daughter in the home fell 
in love with the traveler, who did 
not care for her because she was 
ugly. Being under obligation to 
the family, he could not ignore the 
cirl’s love, so he told her he meant 
to drown himself the next day. She 
decided to do the same and did it. 
The traveler gave up the idea—if 
he ever had it. One of the gods 
changed the girl into a fish, and to 
this day the fishemen of the town 
often see that particular fish in the 
waters near their shores. Sometimes 
she is caught in the nets but is 
always reverently returned to the 
sea. A shrine was erected on the 
hill above the town and dedicated 
to the memory of the girl-fish. Be- 
fore starting out to sea, the fishermen 
go to this shrine to pray for good 
luck and in their absence their 
families continue to invoke the favor 
of the saint. A storm at sea or 
absence of good luck means that 
the fish-god has been offended and 
must be appeased by special offerings. 

Tokyo Christian. 
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The recent visit of the officers and 
men of the British Squadron in Tokyo 
was a significant event in many 
respects, especially because it em- 
phasized the new Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and expressed in sociability 
and sentiment what the treaty put 
down in formal black and white. 
But the visit was marred by events 
which made the cheeks of many 
blush for the good name of Great 
Britain and of Anglo-Saxon. It is 
most unforunate that so many beer 
halls had such prominent and alluring 
booths ; that dancing-girls were added 
to the ordinary attractions of such 
places;. and that courtesans were 
allowed publicly to promenade with 
British officers and sailors. It is asad 
commentary on the reputation of the 
visitors that such accompaniments 
were deemed necessary by the 
Japanese for the entertainment of 
their guests. It would not have 
been strange if such things had been 
privately sought out by those whose 
tastes lie in those directions; but it 
was shameful to have such things 
publicly and officially provided. It 
was sadly ludicrous that a hospital 
tent with its corps of nurses was 
utilized for the care of intoxicated 
men ; and that the coolies and nurses 
had to be often despatched to the 
beer halls with litters to carry off the 
dead drunk men. It was a disgrace 
to Japan to offer such means of enter- 
tainment; but to indulge in such 
drunkenness and debauchery was a 
greater disgrace to Great Britain’s 
Christian civilization. 
“Those who have the moral in- 
terests of Great Britain, Japan and 
the United States at heart deeply 
regret ;.that an impogtant historical 
event like that should have been 
marred by such disgraceful scenes. 


Om 
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A return has been published 
showing the number of students now 


attending private universities and 
principal schools. The figures are 
these :— 
Main Reserve : 
Section. Section. Totals. 
Waseda University ......... 2,647 2,189 4,836 
Central’ University. ws seeyes OO MAIO nisKeM? 
Taw University tcc. soe 1,240 285° 1,525 
Japan University e..0s.rcnes 564 1,016 1,580 
Kyoto Law School ......... Sid 4 236: 750 
Keio Gijuku University...... 481 595 1,076 
Kwansei Universtiy ........ 666 121 787 
Japan Female University... 669 197 866 
Aoyama Girls College ...... 142 4 146 
Kokwealetymauy ices atemest i 161 Gai 167 
Shinshiu University ......... 97 66 . 163 
Nichiren-shu University ©... 30" 5G, loo 
Buddhist University ......... AOU OFF earth 8 
Jod6-shu University ......... {23 46 169 


It will be observed that Waseda 
University—founded by Count O- 
kuma—stands easily at the head 
of the list, and that the only other 
private institutions whose students 
reach four figures are the Japan 
University (1580), the Law Univer- 
sity (1525), the Central University, 
(1,307) and the Keio Gijuku (1,076). 
In the days of the great Mr. Fuku- 
zawa the Keio Gijuku ran the Waseda 
institution very close, but the latter 
has now shot conspicuously ahead, 
having more than four times as 
many students as the Keio Gijuku. 

Japan Mail. 


Thomes McCloy, M. D., formerly 
a missionary (So. Bapt. Conv.) in 
China, has been compelled, for 
reasons Of health, to give up the 
work there and is now living in 
Tokyo at the Sanitarium (Eisei-in), 
Shinjiku. As will be seen by reference 
to our advertising columns, he is 
ready to take up medical practice, for 
which both training and experience 
well fit him, 


E05 Op S5s- 
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PERSONALS. 


According to latest. reports from 


New York, the Columbia University, - 


on Sept. 27th, conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Law on Count. Witte and 
‘Baron’ Komura., —Japan Mail. 


Mr. C. Howard Ross, formerly of 
‘Hakodate, is now a member of the 
faculty of the School for Foreign 
Children, Tokyo, and lives with the 
Haworths at 6 Tsukiji. Mr. Roy 
Smith, formerly of Yamaguchi, is 
English teacher in the Okura Com- 
mercial School, Tokyo, and the 
Middle School, Atsugi: he lives at 
Shinjiku. And Mr. Smith’s position 
in the Middle School at Chofu has 
been taken by Mr. Kuhns, 


Mr. Denzaburo Fujita, an Osaka 
millionaire, who some time ago con- 
tributed 500 yex to the Waseda 

~ University Fund, has made a further 
contribution of 3,000 yex to the same 
fund. 


The new address of Rev. and Mrs. 
G. W. Hill and Miss Lavinia Mead 
(Bapt.) is Sekiushiroji Mura, Naka- 
jima, Shimonosekt. 


Mr. Robert Weidensall, the first 
traveling secretary of the Y.M.C.A., 
is on a round-the-world trip, and is 
spending a few weeks in Japan, He 
entered upon this. work in 1868—a 
generation ago, as Mr. Yamamoto, 
the Tokyo'secretary said on introduc- 
ing him to one of his audiences, just 
the period of his own life time, he 
having been born the same year. 


—Tidings. 


Miss Frances Phelps returned to 
Japan from furlough, via Vancouver, 
on September 17th, bringing new in- 
spiration to her sister-workers on the 
field. She is appointed to Tokyo- 
Shinano District, and. will reside at 
Aoyama Jo Gakuin. _ tidings. 
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BIRTHS. 

On the morning of Sept. 23rd, 1905, 
at Dr. Whitney’s Hospital, Akasaka, 
Tokyo, to the wife of Rev. R. C. 
Armstrong (Can. .Meth.), of Hama- 
matsu, a daughter, Matt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray of Fukuoka 
welcomed a little boy on September 
14th to their home and hearts. An- 
other ray of sunshine in the Southern 
(Baptist) Convention Mission ! 

Gleanings. 
ARRIVALS. 

Yokohama, September 24th, per 
5.S. “China,” Bishop S. C. Breyfogel 
and Mr. and Mrs. S, J. Umbreit 
(Evan. Asso.); Miss E. R. Campbell 
(Pres.), new teacher for Joshi Gakuin, 
Tokyo; and per S.S. “ Shawmut,” 
Mr. G, M. Fisher and family (Y.M. 
C.A.), for Tokyo, Mr. L. O. Hibbard, 
(Y.M.C.A.) English teacher at Taka- 
matsu; and Dr. Clay MacCauley, 
formerly Unitarian Missionary. 

Yokohama, October 6th, per S.S. 
‘“ Dakota, a (Rev:iss; Gy Bartlethrand 
family, Rev, and Mrs. H. J. Bennett, 
Mrs. M. L. Gordon, Rey. C. A. Clark 
and Miss C. Judson (Congregation- 
alists); Miss. Alice Mabel Bacon, 
anthor of ‘‘A Japanese Interior” 
and ‘‘ japanese Girls and Women;”’ 
Mrs. A. E. Buck, widow of the late 
U.S. Minister to Japan; and Messrs. 
D.- W. Edwards.and J. E. Steen; 
YMCA. English. “teachers, ton 
Osaka and Yokohama respectively. 

'Y okohama,.+Octs,l 4. per seho: 
“Manchuria,” Rev. and Mrs. R. A. 
Thomson and Rev. F. C. Briggs, re- 
turning to Kobe, and Miss Stella C. 
Fisher for ‘Tokyo,—Baptists; Mrs. 
Amanda Walker (Cong.), new teacher, 
for Kobe College; Rev. and. Mrs. 
A. H. Reischauer and wife, ‘new 
Presbyterian missionaries; Rev. E. 
Rothesay Miller, D D., and. wife, re- 
turning to Tokyo, and Miss Jennie 
Kuyper, new missionary, Dutch Re- 
formed; “and “Rev.” L. D. Gring 
(Amer. Epis.), returning» from  fur- 
lough, to be located at Maizuru. 
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MARRIED. 

In Tokyo on Oct. 14, at St. 

Andrew’s Church, Shiba, by Rev. 


A. F. King, assisted by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Avadry, Hon. Vii Ozaki, Mé P., 
Mayor of Tokyo, and Miss Yei 
Theodora Ozaki, daughter of Baron 
Ozaki and author of ‘The Japanese 
Fairy Book.” 


On the 23rd of September at the 
American Consulate, Kobe, and 
afterwards at Kyoto by the Rev. 
Otis Cary, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 
James H. Pettee, D.D., Cora Frances 
Keith and Rev. Charles McLean 
Warren, both of the Japan Mission 
of the American Board, 


On October 11, in the Presbyterian 
Church, Kyoto, Rev. D. A. Murray, 
D.D., of Osaka and Miss A. L. A. 
Foster, of Yamaguchi. Dr. and Mrs. 
Murray will be at home at 22 Kawa- 
guchi, Osaka. 


Announcement of the marriage of 
Mildred, daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Chas. Bishop, to Isaac E. Spring- 
er, to take place at Hartford, Ver- 
mont, on September 14th, came to 
hand by a recent mail. Tidings. 


We would call attention to the 
fact that, commencing with this 
month, October, we intend to have 
a popular “ Want and For Sale 
Advertising Page,’ on which we 


will print, one time, I inch, an adv. 
for t yen. Many missionaries have 
books or other personal effects for 
sale or exchange, or want to buy 
such; or furniture, summer homes, 
to buy, sell or rent Copy must be 


in by 10th of each month, 
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ON TOKAIDO. 


Once on the ancient Zo0kazdo, 
Borne in a Kago up the steep, 
I fell into a slumber deep 

And dreamt of days of long ago. 


These same tall pines their shade had lent 
To stately retinues of old, 
When Pride and Power in silk and gold 
Marched courtward ; and their murmur blent 


Into my dream, till fancy’s flight 
Transformed me into Shogun strong, 
The centre of a liveried throng 

Of under lord and vassal-knight. 


My chair a dozen lackies' bore ; 
And through its curtains, rich with gold, 
Could I my spacious realm behold, 
From mountain height to fertile shore. 


The villages along the way 
Made bright their lanes. with flag and flower, 
And bowed in awe before the power 

That passed them in such grand array. 


A regiment with spear and bow 
Attended me, before, behind ; 
No fancy of a pampered mind 

Was left unsatisfied to go. 


Yet in my dream strange: discontent 
Disturbed my spirit, and sought 
Comradeship that had not been bought, 

Like thine, O friend. And thus intent, 


I woke to find that I was I; 
Nor did I mourn my glory’s end.— 
Better, a thousand times, one friend 
Than all the vassals wealth can buy! 


Hachiman, Omt. W. M. Voriegs, 
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THE FUTURE OF MISSION 
SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


A PAPER READ AT THE 
WOMENS’ CONFERENCE OF 
MISSIONARY .WORKERS. _ 


The subject of today’s meeting, 
the Future of Girls’ Mission Schools, 
seems to mea peculiary appropriate 
one at this time when the thaughts 
of all, not only our nation, but of all 
the friends of Japan throughout the 
world, are turned towards the con- 
sideration of what great changes the 
near future must again bring to this 
land, the scene of great changes and 
great events for the last thirty or 
forty years. These changes will 
come to us through the new and 
added _ responsiblities awaiting a 
‘mation who has taken her place 
among other nations by leaps and 
bounds through her great and unex- 
pected power in war, and who now 
has to win and hold an equal place in 
the arts of peace, in the management 
of her internal affairs, financial and 
political, in diplomacy, in commerce, 
in colonization, in literature and the 
arts. Every one recognizes that the 
crying need of the times is for men of 
ability and character, well-trained in 
every line of work, and hence of the 
education which will raise them up 
quickly and make them thoroughly 
efficient. This is the one great press- 
ing question of the present post-bel- 
lum time. 

If this is so of the men, to a certain 
degree, will it not be so for our 
girls? Each year hitherto, as we 
know, has seen wonderful changes in 
women’s work, and new spheres of 
influence opening out for them, and 
while there are plenty of women who 
need work, have there ever been 
enough of capable and well trained 
women in any line of work, even a 
humble one? Will not our women 
go out more and more to distant 
parts, to Manchuria, Saghalien, 
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Korea, and Siam to make homes for 
the men who go, or else to work for 
themselves on independent lines ? 
Along with the problem of the edu- 
cation of men, the education of our 
women is a pressing need of the day. 

It is not necessary for me to touch 
to-day on the religious side of the 
question, and the part that religion 
must play in the future development 
of our country, for who among us 
here or among the thinkers of our 
land doubts the need of this for the 
training of our young men and wo- 
men? Most of our statesmen, even 
though they profess no belief, are 
willing to encourage and help the 
spread of the Christian religion and 
the religious spirit, and acknowledge 
the good influence which it has on 
the masses. But this is a separate 
field of the discussion, and what I 
wish to speak about is the part that 
Girls’ Mission Schools should have in 
Japan from a purely educational point 
ol view. And though I feel I can pre- 
sent to you no original or striking 
ideas, yet perhaps, I, a Japanese who 
has seen from the inner side the tre- 
mendous stress and burden which the 
government schools carry, and the 
hindrances which clog them, may be 
allowed to put in a strong plea for 
the carrying on and enlargment of 
the work which mission schools are 
doing, and lay before you some of the 
great need which seems to me to 
exist for the education of our young 
girls, 

I think that the feeling may have 
arisen, and naturally, that our Educa- 
tional Department has done and is 
doing so much for girls’ schools, that 
the Mission schools are far less need- 
ed than formerly, and that the same 
money, energy and time might be 
devoted to purely evangelistic work. 
And this might be said, if it were true 
that government schools are indeed 
sufficient to supply the needs which 
have arisen. On the contrary, I feet 
that, if the true situation were better 
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known abroad, the desire would be 
not to lessen but to strengthen and 
increase the work done here on pure- 
ly educational lines. 

The statistics for men’s schools are 
appalling. Hundreds of young* 
men are turned away yearly from the 
six Koto Gakko, which should be 
entered directly from the middle 
schools, but which for the lack of 
room enter only by competitive ex- 
aminations,—not examination, as in 
your colleges, to keep out all under a 
certain grade, but simply to cut 
down the numbers, and by that way, 
only exceptionally brilliant young 
men get in on first trial, and many 
wait a year and often more, taking 
examinations again and again, study- 
ing by private means, often in a 
desultory way for the examinations. 
The Higher Commercial College has 
to examine 1500 or more men for an 
entering class of 400, while it is sad 
to see how few of the candidates, 
men and women, who come up for 
the teachers’ license examinations, 
pass. These are ambitious teachers, 
young men and women, who wish to 
better their position by getting a 
certificate, but who for the lack of 
proper training have not the requisite 
standard of attainment. The usual 
percentage of passes is one tenth of 
the number of candidates. | All this 
shows a terrible deficiency of proper 
schools, and the girls’ schools, al- 
though they do not have to meet 
such demands as the boys’, are yet 
under a strain to supply the needs of 
the situation. There are every year 
200 or 300 applications for the enter- 
ing class of about 90 for the Women’s 
Higher Normal School, and when we 
come down to the Government Girls’ 
High Schools, everywhere the report 
comes that they are full and more than 
full. Nearly all these schools have 


* Four thousand young men applied for en- 
rtance to the six Koto Gakko at the last en- 
trance examinations, of whom only one fourth 
(1000 students, could be admitted. 
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classes of more than 40 girlsin each, an 
impossible nnmber to teach well and 
manage together, especially in the 
case of the lower classes with young- 
er children. 

The hope that had been in the 
minds of many that, after this tremen- 
dous war was over, the educational 
problem could be better met, is now 
seen to have been a vain one, for the 
goverment is hampered as it has not 
been for years with a terrible debt, 
and the financial stress will make it 
far from easy for the government 
schools to meet the old needs, far less 
to plan at once for new expenditures. 

I can recall that four years ago, the 
able principal of the Women’s Higher 
Normal School, Mr. Takamine, told 
me of his plan to have a special high- 
er course of English for Normal 
pupils, so that they might be fitted 
for teaching English in the country 
Normal and High Schools, an especi- 
al pet idea of his. I heard some 
details of his excellent plan for this, 
and hoped to see it enforced within 
a short time, as it has the approval of 
the Minister of Education and the 
Mombusho officials. It would have 
been carried out four years ago, if the 
government budget had been passed 
by the Diet, but each year the appro- 
priations were cut down and the funds 
could not be obtained, nor can the 
prospect be better now. A govern- 
ment school, however it may be 
pushed for money, can not ask for 
private financial help, as a private 
school could ; and so the matter rests 
to the great regret of all concerned, 
though they are men of highest in- 
fluence in the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

Is there any prospect that the 
demand for good education will 
diminish at this present time ? Japan 
has learned through this war, not 
pride in her power in arms, but the 
lesson that armies and navies are not: 
all, and that there are fields she must 
enter into, and strive with every 
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muscle strained, if she would keep 
up in the competition among the 
nations. The added responsibilities 
that have been put on her will bea 
tremendous stimulus to make new 
demands in educational lines. Japan’s 
work and influence and power must be 
felt in Siam, in Korea and China ; and 
the work of leadership, and hence 
proper preparation for it, must be 
taken up. 

But in order that private schools 
may meet the popular demand, and 
fit into the scheme of education, two 
things must be kept in mind. The 
schools must be made really good in 
whatever line of work they take up, 
to fit the real needs at the present 
time. Ordinary girls’ schools must 
give a good Japanese training as a 
foundation, so that a Japanese girl 
may be fitted for her work in her 
home and in Japanese life. I would 
not ask the foreign teachers who are 
out here to go into the intricacies of 
what this should be. It is a special- 
ty in itself, but there are now rising a 
class of good, trained Japanese wo- 
men, whom you can trust and use, as 
you could notin the past. The choice 
of your helpers and teachers must be 
most carefully made, for they must 
be ladies and well trained, but after 
they are selected, to them must be 
given most of the work and the re- 
sponsibility in this line, while the 
foreign teachers are left free for the 
Spiritual training, or for the work in 
their specialties, English, music, or 
whatever the case may be. The 
choice of a good adviser is the one 
difficult thing, but I am sure that 
capable women are being turned out 
more and more, and these should 
have full responsibility given to 
them, a good compensation, and 
entire confidence from those above 
them. A successful school must 
have this one thing, I feel sure, a 
good Japanese of either sex as an 
adviser, and for girls’ schools, of 
course one who is a teacher and a 
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woman is preferred. Itisa waste ofa 
foreigner’s time that she should have 
to go into the intricacies of the need 
of Japanese home life, our etiquette, 
and social habits, as she would have 
to do, if she is to be the guide and 
light for the girls in the. schools or in 
dormitories, for it is one thing for a 
foreigner to know our etiquette and 
habits, and a far different thing to 
teach them. 

Another thing about girls’ schools 
is that they should conform more or 
less to the accepted standards that 
exist for girls’ schools. On the whole, 
I believe these standards, though far 
from perfect, and hampering at times, 
to be good, and easy to comply with. 
The demand that a certain proportion 
of teachers should have government 
certificates is after all a reasonable 
one, and the regulations about ap- 
paratus, school-room space, number 
of pupils, introduction of gymnastics, 
etc., are all good. About the courses 
of study and the time tables, the 
demands are sometimes hard, but I 
have found government officials most 
reasonable when I explained my 
reasons for my plans, and asked their 
criticism, after they had inspected the 
workings. By thus conforming to 
the government Schemes, a school 
may obtain a _ standing as Koto- 
Jogakko, High Schools, under 
government recognition. There are 
many advantages in this. First, in 
getting the confidence of parents ; 
second, in the privileges obtained if 
the pupils pass on to higher schools, 
the Semmon-gakko, which they enter 
without further examination from 
High Schools recognized by the 
government; and best of all it will 
keep the school in touch with other 
schools and government standards 
and ideals, which sometimes may be 
erring but are always improving ; and 
it may offer a chance to make known 
the good points and experiments — 
which are being made in your own 
lines of work. As far as I can judge, 
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the government regulations do allow 
a certain amount of freedom that 
would not prevent each school from 
having its own characteristic or 
special work, and certainly the boys’ 
schools have nearly all conformed 
to government regulations 

I myself am a strong advocate of 
private schools, for only in them can 
new and useful educational experi- 
ments be made; the government 
schools are and must necessarily be 
conservative ; and yet I feel strongly 
on the advantages of co-operation 
with government schools, and believe 
that for this even sacrifices in minor 
things must be made, as neccessary 
and expedient for the time being. 

In this connection I would say that 
the changes to be made to get gov- 
ernment recognition do not in the 
least affect religious training. The 
prejudices against Christianity are 
gone for ever, and if the acceptance 
of the faith is not forced upon the 
pupils, the teaching of the Bible will 
not be objected to. I can testify that 
in my own school the Bible is read 
and studied asa regular part of the 
course of the ethical training. 

I would like to suggest some of 
the lines of work to be taken up by 
the Mission schools in addition to the 
regular courses of study, if we sup- 
pose that the school is one of the 
High school grade, for there are 
many things that Mission schools can 
do which government schools can not 
do, and after all the High school 
grade is not very advanced. Special 
facilities could be given for the study 
of English as many of your schools 
already do, or in training to become 
teachers of English. I might mention 
also foreign music, which is be- 
coming more and more popular year 
by year; the study of French ; foreign 
painting or drawing; the teaching of 
foreign cooking, (the majority of 
Japanese men like foreign food and 
find it a wholesome addition to the 
ordinary fare, if it can be done in- 
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expensively); training in domestic 
matters which do not clash with 
Japanese cutoms; nursing, and the 
care of the young and sick; the 
preparation of foods for invalids, etc ; 
all of these to be more or less modi- 
fied to our needs and ways of living. 
I find a terrible dearth of knowledge 
and common sense in such matters. 
In dormitories, girls should be trained 
in executive matters, be taught to 
arrange meetings or do committee 
work, or to get up small entertain- 
ments. It is often very hard to make 
the girls take the responsibility ; it is 
so much easier to have the teacher 
do all the work, only making the 
girls follow and obey without any 
responsibility in the matter, and our 
girls are always ready to be led. In 
our government schools, where there 
are hundreds of pupils in the dormi- 
tories, or where there are only day 
scholars in great numbers, little can 
be left to be done by the scholars, for 
every thing must be arranged on a 
large scale by experienced hands, but 
this does not teach the girls executive 
ability nor give the preparation neces- 
sary to train up leaders for work of 
this kind. It is a great advantage to 
have things done in a small way, and 
teach the girls to have a share in the 
work and to make them learn how 
to manage it. As a guide in such 
things, the foreigner, if she has her- 
self some experience in such matters, 
is far superior to any Japanese 
woman. Our women, the best of 
them, are but infants in matters of 
organization and sorely lack a know- 
ledge of business management. 

Now if 1 may go back to the first 
point that I mentioned, the study of 
English, I can not lay too much 
importance on that. Gen Gn tess 
authority than Dr, Nitobe, when asked 
by what means the new standard of 
morals for this new era was to be 
spread, and what would take the 
place of the old Bushido, said in 
reply that the Christian and Western 
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moral ideals would be the standard 
of the future, and the most immediate 
and practical means by which they 
could be spread, besides direct person- 
al influence, is through the study of 
English literature. It is his opinion 
that new Japan -will receive her 
greatest impetus to the new . ethical 
ideals, which will 
ones, through the desire which is 
universal to learn English. As my 
own work has been in this direction, 
it has been a great stimulus to know 
this, and ], too, most deeply feel 
what a fountain of new thoughts and 
new ideas English literature is. Not 
as a language alone, though that is 
useful enough, but as a source of 
formative influences for the character 
of men and women of coming Japan 
is the teaching of English imperative. 
Who are to take this up, if not the 
Mission schools? Not only the Mis- 
sion schools for boys, but for girls 
also. Ume Tsuda. 


CHINESE STUDENTS IN JAPAN. 


By Kryosu1 K, Kawakami, A. M, 


Author of “The Political Ideas of Modern Japan.” 


The recent anti-American cam- 
paign in China, involving, as reported, 
a meeting at Tien Tsin of six hundred 
Chinese students representing twenty- 
six different colleges, the resolution 
of some two hundred members of 
Commercial Guilds from seventeen 
provinces, binding themselves and 
their guilds to abstain from buying 
American goods, the circulation of 
such literature as would arouse general 
indignation against the American Re- 
public, and many minor demonstra- 
tions of similar nature—has created a’ 
deep anxiety and an intense apprehen- 
sion on the part of the American 
Government and people. The signi- 
ficance attached to the problem by 
the American nation has been es- 
sentially an economic one. ‘The 
American-Asiatic Association of New 
York requested President Roosevelt 
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to take prompt measures towards 
alleviating the ‘bitter feeling of the 
Chinese people, because that institu- 
tion feared that the American trade 
in the Far East would be injured. 
The press and the magazines, too, are 
discussing this problem from the point 
of view of the commercial interest of 
this country. But when I tell you 
that the very pick and flower of the 
youthful element of the Celestial 
Empire are now turning their backs 
against the United States; when I 
tell you that these youthful Chinese 
are flowing into Japan by hundreds 
month after month; and what is still 
more important, when I tell you that 
upon the shoulders of these young 
men, imbibed with the spirit of the 
most vigorous and progressive of all 
the Oriental countries, devolves the 
responsibility of awakening the cclos- 
sal old empire now in a state of deep 
slumber—when I tell you all this, you 
will not fail to recognize that the issue 
before you is not merely an issue of 
dollars and cents, but a problem of a 
vastly greater significance. 

Asa member of the Imperial Japan- 
ese Commission to the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, I was honored with 
the acquaintance of Mr. Wong Kai 
Ka, Imperial Chinese Commissioner 
to that Exposition, who graduated 
from Yale University years ago, 
When he was leaving St. Louis, this 
enlightened gentleman from China 
told me that he expected to have his 
sons educated In Japan. Upon my 
suggestion that his children had better 
be left in this country (for they were 
then in St. Louis with the father), Mr. 
Wong promptly declared; “I like 
the educational system of America, 
but the country is too annoying to 
the Chinese.”” And so his two sons 
were taken to Tokio, where they are 
now studying under the guidance of 
Japanese teachers. 

Such a case as this is not an isolat- 
ed one. It is indicative of the esprat 
de corps now predominant in the in- 
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telligent and intellectual class of Chi- 
nese. Mr. Kong Yu Wei, leader of 
the Chinese Reform Association, re- 
cently alluding to the Chinese exclusion 
law of the United States, is reported 
to have said to a representative of the 
New York 7zmes that “ Japan is the 
salvation of the East,” that she is 
doing very much for enlightening 
China, she, herself, being ever on 
the alert to learn the advantages of 
European culture. How much of 
reality is contained in these words 
is not difficult to show. 

It was in 1898 that a coterie of 
Chinese students to the number of 
sixty-eight was first sent to Japan 
by the Chinese Government. Twen- 
ty-seven and twenty-nine of these 
were trained to be officers and teach- 
ers, respectively, while the rest at- 
tended various colleges. Since that 
time the annual number of Chinese 
students in Japan has ever been on 
the increase, until last year it has 
reached the thousand mark. 

Statistics issued by the Department 
of Education give the following 
number of Chinese students for the 
three years from 1902 to 1904 in- 
clusive : 


. Government — Private 
Students Students Total 
TOO? Sarwaarteaias¢ BOA este sce SiR a eep core 140 
VOOR: mas clccosee LSA oe estes <i BONG ee eer eecis 519 
TOO etree: SA Oren eh ene TB eeaicae iets 1591 


- The Government students are those 
who are supported by the central or 
the local governments of China. By 
private students are meant those 
students who have no connection 
with the Government. In the face of 
the fact that it is but seven odd years 
since a Chinese student ever entered 
a Japanese school, the fifteen hund- 
red and ninety-one of the past year 
show indeed a marvelous bound. 
' During the current year the coming 
of Chinese students increased at a still 
greater rate. In January there were 
three hundred new arrivals. The 
following month welcomed some two 
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hundred, and in the month of March 
another three hundred were added. 
A rough estimate shows that at pre- 
sent Tokio is a rendezvous of not 
less than three thousand Chinese 
students. If the present rate of in- 
crease should hold out, a mark of ten 
thousand would not be difficult to 
reach by the end of the present year. 

Schools attended by these alien 
students are numerous and varied, 
numbering about eighty-six, Many 
a private institution has been institut- 
ed for the exclusive purpose of edu- 
cating Chinese students, but most of 


them are matriculated as_ special 
students in ordinary schools and 
colleges. Their attendance ranges 


from over six hundred in the larger 
institutions to only one in minor 
schools. The following table gives a 
rough idea of what lines of study these 
Chinese students mostly are follow- 
ing: 


Name of School. Nature of School No. of 


S:iuleuts, 


7 : Teachers’ 
Kobun-Gakuin 


training school. 604 
Shimbu-Gakko ......... Military school... 305 
Department of Law 


and Political Science 


Imperial University... 
(special course) 295 


Imperial University,., 


SenjosGalkiko fisss.cs-- 
Dobun-Shoin 
Keii-Gakudo 
Seika-Gakko ss. ....-..-- 
Tokio Higher Middle 
School (Gymnasium) 


Tetsudo-Gakko 


Keisatsu- Kwangoku 


Gakko 
Seisoku-Eigo-Gakko 
Waseda-Daigaku 


Koshu-Gakko 


{ Preparatory Course 


{. for above ..:.3.... 178 
Preparatory 

school for Mili- 
tary College....:. I5i 
Liberal education. 148 
Liberal education. 135 
Liberaleducation. 69 
Preparatory 
School for Im- 
perial University 49 


(School for Rail- 


\ way Engineering. 45 


Training school 
for sheriffs and 
{ policemen _ ...... 39 
School of the Eng- 
{ lish Language .... 45 
( Private university, 
! including the 
| courses of law, 
| politics, | econ- 
) LODAICS sue ISLOny, 
| and literature ... 
f Technological 
} School. 


23 


r~H 


24 


The factors that cause the Chinese 


students to prefer 


Wapan.~ to” the 
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advanced countries of the West are 
more than one. It would be absurd 
to conclude that the anti-Chinese 
feeling in the West is the sole 
sponsor for the aversion of Chinese 
students towards Occidental coun- 
tries. The remarkable advancement 
of Japan within less than two score 
years, her glorious victories in the 
present campaign, the affinity of 
racial feeling, a close relationship 
between Chinese and Japanese cul- 
tures, all these elements enter into 
the consideration of the Chinese 
Government and people in choosing 
Japan as the country for cultivating 
the very flower of the ‘‘ Flowery 
Kingdom,” as is China often styled. 
It would be too lenient, however, 
not to put any blame at the door of 
the Western nations, notably the 
American, which throws a hundred 
and one obstacles in the way of 
incoming Chinese. When you are 
told that the similarity between the 
Japanese and Chinese languages is 
but apparent; that it takes for the 
Chinese to learn the Japanese lan- 
guage, nearly as much time and labor 
as to learn English, French or Ger- 
man; that the educational system of 
Japan is hardly on the same plane as 
that of the foremost countries in the 
West ; that by far the greatest portion 
of western books of importance is in- 
accessible in Japanese—when you are 
made aware of these facts. you will 
also realize that the educational 
advantages offered to the Chinese 
students in Japan are by no means 
greater than the advantages await- 
ing them in America or Europe. 
Would it not, therefore, be safe to 
say that the bars, social or legal, 
jaid against the Chinese in the 
Occident have a great deal to do with 
the enormous increase of the Chinese 
students in Japan? Would it be 
acrimonious to say that Mr. Kong Yu 
Wei’s exalting tribute paid to Japan 
is not wholly untinged with the re- 
actionary feeling created by the anti- 
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Chinese movement in this country ? 
Would it be preposterous to conclude 
that Mr. Wong’s denunciation that 
the United States is too annoying to 
the Chinese to have his sons educated 
there, is significant as an unreserved 
expression of the zeitgeist now reign- 
ing among his countrymen ? 

As a subject of Japan, I would not 
fall behind any patriotic Japanese in 
rejoicing over the rapidly growing 
entente between China and our coun- 
try. But when I view this serious 
matter of education, as would a 
citizen of the world, I must confess 
that my congratulation is not entirely 
unmixed with a breath of lamenta- 
tion—a lamentation not only for 
China, but for America and Europe 
as well. By sending her students 
into the centers of Western civiliza- 
tion, China could possibly derive a 
greater educational benefit than she 
could from Japanese schools. By 
extending welcome hands to these 
students from the Middle Kingdom, 
the West could rightly claim the 
honor of lighting the sacred torch of 
civilization in the dark interior of the 
colossal empire, besides indirectly 
promoting its commercial interests in 
the Far East. The glory and re- 
compense of a country, which led the 
nations in declaring the open door 
in China, could be a thousand times 
greater would she lend her helpful 
hand in the onerous task of enlight- 
ening China until she could proudly 
point to the noble mission accomplish- 
ed amid the love and respect and 
gratitude of the redeemed and re- 
generated Empire.—Zazyo. 


An Imperial gift of 1,000 yex has 
made to Mr. K. Tomeoka’s 
“Home School” (Katez Gakko), 
which is a kind of ‘‘ Reform School.” 
Thus another Christian institution 
has been honored with the Imperial 
confidence and bounty. 


been 
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PEACE AND THE ARMY WorK 
IN MANCHURIA. 


God has answered the prayers of 
tens of thousands of Christians in 
many lands and the dumb or mis- 
directed petitions of millions ‘of this 
suffering Japanese nation, and has 
sent peace. 

Peace means the withdrawal and 
disbanding of armies. But this war 
has been waged on a scale all but 
unprecedented, and repatriation of the 
Japanese army will be a matter not 
of a day or a month, but of many 
months. Consider for a moment 
what it means to carry a million of 
men oversea — for Japan has well on 
to that number in Manchuria at 
present. It means probably a couple 
of million tons of shipping. This is 
for men alone, saying nothing of 
horses, artillery, and other equipment. 
Two million tons is 2000 ships of 1000 
tons each, perhaps the average size of 
Japanese transports. If any one can 
tell how many months it will take 
the Government to dispatch 2000 
ships from Manchurian ports and 
some hundreds more with the heavy 
wmpedtmenta of their vast.army, he 
can tell. how long ageressive Christian 
work should still be carried on in 
Manchuria. While I was yet in 
Gyukaton a month ago, I heard men 
of the transport service discuss 
the question and the shortest calcula- 
tion made was six months. 

For at least six months then the 
work in Manchuria should go on 
withthout any diminution of energy 
or earnestness. 

But more. The Japanese are to 
retain the Liao-tung peninsula, or 
that part of it which Russia held by 
lease. Port Arthur and Dairen will 
be important military and naval posts. 
In these two places the work for 
soldiers is fairmly established. In 
handing over the Russian church for 
our work in Port Arthur, the officers 
concerned said, ‘‘ We hope and ex- 
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pect you will have this place for your 
work as. long as’ we occupy Port 
Arthur,” and they said the same thing 
about the many articles of valuable 
furniture—iron beds, tables, desks, . 
chairs, piano, wardrobes, samovars, 
lamps—which they lent the Y.M.C.A. 
workers. They hope and expect the 
Y.M.C.A. work to be permanent. 

nen Japan is to retain the railway 
for 150 miles or so north of Mukden, 
and of course, all the way south to 
its terminus. That means railway 


guards. The Russians kept a strong 
army of occupation in Manchuria 
under the euphemism of railway 


guards. Whatever the Japanese call 
it, they will probably havea consid- 
able force in the late field of war. 
This force will be stationed in just those 
places where the army work has 
hitherto been carried on—Yingkow, 
Liaoyang, Mukden, and Fenghwang, 
The men will have considerable lei- 
sure and will be peculiarly accessible, 
if the Gevernment permits the con- 
tinuance of our work, as it most 
probably will. ; 
The Y.M.C.A. has though the war 
had substantial help in means and 
workers from the churches and the 
missions. This is as it should be. 
Y.M.C.A. is not a church but an asso- 
ciation that helps and is helped by 
all evangelical churches. Its work 
is of great vaiue any where. During ~ 
this year special circumstance have 
made its work of preeminent value to 
the Kingdom in these Eastern lands. 
Coming to the East later than most 
of us, the Y.M.C.A. has succeeded in 
a remarkable degree in making its 
work indigenous. Missions are still 
exotic. Some prominent missionaries 
even talk of the missionary’s work 
being nearly done. The missionary 
has an outside seat on the roof, in the 
rain, and in some cases feels all but 
crowded from that precarious posi- 
tion. But what do we find in the 
Y.M.C.A.? An institution of only 


half the age of the larger churches 
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ju Japan, but which has won recogni- 
tion and favor such as have never 
‘been given to any church or mission. 

And what the Y.M.C.A, has won, 
,it has won for us all. The Imperial 
gift of last May must have given an 
impetus worth a ‘year’s labor, or 
several years’ labor, to the. whole 
Christian movement in Japan. It 
has been the same in Manchuria, 
One thing that impressed me over 
there was, that every stroke the 
Y.M.C.A. made for itself, it made ten 
for our general movement. To the 
common soldier the work is the work 
not so much of the sezwenkwazias of 
Pav.asovnjhd hey ereaduiit! YM:GiAx 
‘with a big “C.” The work is tho- 
roughly representative of the church- 
es and mission work in Japan. The Y. 
M.C.A. is carrying on for the church- 
es and missions’ work which the 
latter have begun in Japan—the care 
of their Christians and inquirers. It 
is making new material for the 
churches in Japan; and it is sending 
back thousands of men stripped of 
prejudices against the name of Jesus 
and ready to welcome the missionary 
or evangelist when he shall come to 
their evillagesy, iclhes Yeh CoAnnds 
building on our foundations, and it is 
laying new foundations upon which 
we shall build in the future. 

This constitutes a claim for the 
sympathy, prayers, and support of all 
evangelical Christians. The missions 
have risen grandly to the occasion 
here in Japan this past year. Mission- 
aries have turned their energies in 
part from other kinds of work to 
devote them to work for soldiers in 
hospitals and at the railway stations 
and in orphanages and nurseries for 
the They have 
used private and mission funds with- 
out stint, because they believed that 
in the present crisis work for soldiers 
and their families paid. They have 
contributed to the Y.M.C.A. food, and 


they have lent valuable . Japanese 


children of soldiers. 
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workers to act as Y.M.C.A. secre- 
taries in the field. . 

What is desirable now is a contin- 
uance and emphasis of this generous 
attitude. More than desirable, it is 
necessary, especially in the matter of 
Japanese workers. The base of the 
work over there is ‘‘short enlist- 
ments ’—Japanese_ secretaries who 
go over with only 3, 4, or 6 months’ 
leave from their work here. Let the 
men stay. If thére are fields here 
crying for them, Manchuria cries 
more loudly. I have seen a dozen of 
these secretaries at work—in Gyuka- 
ton, Liaoyang, Port Arthur, and 
Tairen. Nowhere in Japan have I 
seen workers of similar ability and 
devotion so busily, practically, and 
fruitfully engaged. There is no limit 
to their scope aud opportunities. The 
work absolutely depends on them. 
Even if foreign secretaries were 
allowed as freely into and through 
the field as the Japanese, there are 
many parts of the work that only 
Japanese secretaries can do. So to 
all who have control over or influence 
with Japanese Christian workers, I 
would respectfully urge:—Let the 
men stay. Add to the force, for it 
is 25 or 30 per cent, less than the 
strength needed. If some must come 
back, do your best to send suitable 
substitutes. And, if possible, with 
the men, supply in part or in whole 
the means to keep them there, or get 
your board to do it for you. 

J. G. Duntop. 


What I here suggest ought to be 
done. It can be done. I believe it will 
be done. If the young men in the 
city, school and university Associa- 
tions of Japan will seize the present 
golden opportunity, they will achieve 
as great a victory as the soldiers and 
sailors of Japan have won and will not 
only receive the gratitude of their 
countrymen but the approval and bless= 
ing of their Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Robert Wetdensall. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF 
STUDY IN PHYSIOLOGY 
AND HYGIENE. 


Those who read Mrs. Ibuka’s 
interesting article and plan of work 
for the Scientific Temperance Depart- 
ment printed Jast month in this paper, 
wili be still further interested in the 
following paragraph: 

“Upwards of 15,000 members of 
the medical profession of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland have petitioned for 
compulsory education in hygiene 
and temperance in their public ele- 
mentary schools like that required 
in the United States. A committee 
of thirty-one distinguished English 
physicians, recognized leaders in the 
profession, Presidents of Royal Col- 
leges of Surgeons and Physicians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in- 
cluding university professors and 
members of the peerage, Sir W. H. 
Broadbent, M.D., F.R.S., chairman, 
representing these petitioners, has 
adopted and sent to every local Board 
of Education in the United Kingdom 
a Course of Study in Physiology and 
Hygiene, including the nature and 
effects of alcohol and other narcotics, 
almost identical with the American 
Course. They put the study orally 
into all primary, and into other ele- 
mentary grades with text-books for 
pupils’ use. This Course and the 
New Century Series of Physiologies 
have already been adopted by the 
Board of Education of Edinburg, 
Scotland. 

Two German educational papers 
have published the American Course 
of Study in temperance physiology 
entire; and books in accord with it, 
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adapted to the German schools, are 
in process of preparation. 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM 
FOR NOVEMBER 
Y.W.C.T.U. MEETING. 


OUR MEDAL CONTESTS. 


1.—Music. 
2,—Devotional Exercises, consist- 
ing of Scripture Reading, prayer and 


singing. 

3.—Transaction of Business. 

4.— Use LESSON II—‘ A Natur- 
al Drink’’—of Course of Study, which 
can be obtained in both Japanese and 
English of National Y Secretary, 
Mrs. Gauntlett, Sanyuji, Okayama. 
Treat this lesson in same manner 
as Lessons I and I. 

5.—Special Music: a Solo or Duet. 

6.—Reading. Leaflet outlining work 
of Medal Contests, and how it will 
aid local societies and members. 

7,—Read a Selection chosen from 
the “Temperance Reciter No. 1.” 

8.—Read the Rules and Judges’ 
Instructions pertaining to the holding 
of Medal Contests. 

g. General Discussion, “ Shall We 
Have A Medal Contest?” Appoint 
a committee Of arrangements and go 
to work. 

Send to National Y Secretary, Mrs. 
C, T. Gauntlett, or to the National 
Superintendent of Medal Contests, 
Miss Tomi Kobayashi, No. 8 Torii- 
zaka, Azabu-ku, Tokyo, for any and 
all helps mentioned above—price of 
Temperance Reciter, ten sev, 

10. Singing, Temperance Doxology 
‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow, 
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Praise Him who heals the drunk- 
ard’s woe; 

Praise Him who leads the temper 
ance host, 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” 

Closing Prayer. 

Adjournment (by motion.) 

N. B. English Manuals containing 

the complete Y Course of Study fora 

year (11 lessons) can be had of Mrs. 

Gauntlett for 20 sex each. 
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MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 


To those interested in meetings for 
mothers a brief account of the reports 
and plans which came to light during 
the summer in Karuizawa may be of 
some value. 

“‘ Mothers’ Meetings” is one of the 
departments of the W. C. T. U., of 
which Mrs. Chappell of Aoyama is 
Superintendent. A good deal of work 
is being done throughout the country 
which is not auxiliary to the W. C. 
T. U., but as each worker’s experience 
is valuable to every other, Mrs. Chap- 
pell is trying to get in touch with the 
leaders of Mothers’ Meetings of what- 
ever name. She hopes that in the 
not distant future it may be possible to 
organize a Mothers’ Congress similar 
to that held in the United States. 

At the Annual Meeting of the 
Foreign Anxiliary W. C. T. U. in 
Karutzawa, a tentative program for 
Mothers’ Meetings was presented, 
but the Superintendent, wishing to 
discuss it somewhat more fully before 
publishing, invited a company of 
about forty ladies to her cottage. At 
this delightfully informal meeting the 
program which appeared in the Sep- 
tember EVANGELIST was discussed and 
approved. 

At this meeting also, Miss Smart 
reported the work done in designing 
a gown for the young ladies of the 
Woman’s University :—not merely a 
a gown, but a whole outfit for winter 
and summer wear, It seems proba- 
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ble at this writing that her design 
will be adopted as a dress for school- 
girls, The objects aimed at are 
simplicity, healthfulness, and adapta- 
bility to materials made in Japan, at 
minimum expense. 

At asecond meeting held later at 
Mrs, Learned’s, the thought presented 
at the devotional service—‘ How 
shall we teach others, unless we be 
ourselves taught of God ”’—laid em- 
phasis upon the mother’s need of 
wisdom from above, not alone during 
the early years of her children’s lives, 
but all the way. Especially during 
the period of adolescence does a 
mother need to be wise to teach, and 
also to know when not to interfere in 
the developement of the souls com- 
mitted to her care. 

The subject of “ Home Amuse- 
ments’? was discussed by Mrs. Bowles, 
and Mrs. Newell ot Matsuyama gave 
some interesting experiences in teach- 
ing mothers to make and play simple 
card games. In some instances fath- 
ers and brothers, as well as mothers 
and daughters, have been greatly 
interested in making games of Flinch, 
Snap, Muggins, and Patience. The 
Japanese family has the same prob- 
lems to meet in keeping the young 
folk at home and away from objec- 
tional company in the evening as 
confronts the foreign family, so that 
any wholesome games which tend to 
unite and interest the whole family 
should be encouraged. Such games, 
too, as Crokinole, Ping-pong, Black 
Art, Pillow-dex (using the little Japan- 
ese paper balls), are all available and 
greatly enjoyed. For entertaining 
guests at dinner, the many uses of 
menu cards to open up subjects for 
discussion or entertainment are just 
as effective in Japanese as in English. 

Mrs. Scudder’s experience in col- 
lecting a small Loan Library for 
Mothers, led to the appointment of a 
Committee — Mrs. Scudder, Mrs. 
Bowles, and Mrs. Gauntlett—to seek 
out and catalogue the best literature 
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available in Japanese regarding the 
home and training of children. When 
this catalogue is published, we shall 
know better what to put into the 
hands of the mothers. 

During the past year there has 
been great interest in the larger 
cities in the subject of foreign dress, 
especially in children’s clothing. 
Some months ago, at a luncheon in 
Tokyo, given for the purpose, a re- 
presentative company of foreign 
ladies discussed the question of foreign 
dress for Japanese ladies and children. 
They agreed that they could not urge 
Japanese ladies to use foreign dress, 
but if they zzszs¢ upon wearing and 
using it for their children, every ef- 
fort should be made to secure the 
use of hygienic models. 

To meet the desire for foreign 
clothes for children, Mrs. Coates has 
been publishing monthly patterns, 
with directions for making, in the 
“Katei no Tomo” and the ‘‘ Meiji no 
Haha.” Her aim is to furnish pat- 
terns that are simple, artistic and 
healthful in style and materials. 

In the sewing class, which is one 
department of the Meiji Mothers’ 
Society, the ladies have made, under 
Mrs. Coates’ direction, a set of 
garments for boys, and one for girls, 
which they had on exhibition in the 
early summer. A photograph of a 
group of children dressed in these 
garments was taken and a cut was 
given in the ‘ Meiji no Haha” for 


July. This Magazine is published 
monthly by the Meiji Mothers’ 
Society. 


An interview was secured with Dr. 
Baelz as to the Japanese o0z, or sash. 
In his opinion, the various strings 
and sashes greatly affect the bony 
structure of the chest cavity, especial- 
ly the ribs, while the lower 042 about 
the hips seriously impedes walking. 
Shoes and stockings give much 
greater freedom in walking than ¢adz 
or geta, but the present narrow- 
toed, high-heeled shoes should be 
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avoided. As Japanese streets are 
constructed, and considering that 
Japanese do not wear overshoes, 
there is nothing equal to geta in 
rainy weather. Hats are not becom- 
ing to Japanese, because their heads 


are larger in proportion to the 
rest of the body than those of 
English or Americans, hence a 


hat tends to emphasize the undue 
proportion. They may be useful to 
school children but are not becoming 
to Japanese women. These are a 
few of the replies, in brief, which 
Dr. Baelz gave in response to ques- 
tions asked. 

In all these Mothers’ Meetings, 
the spiritual—the religious—side is 
emphasized as well as the intellectual, 
moral and physical. This phase has 
been especially prominent in the 
meetings held in Yokohama at thie 
*‘Simon’s Memorial School, where 
sewing, cooking, English, music, and 


flower arrangement are taught. The 
school numbers among its pupils 


many married women, all over sixteen 
years of age.” Daily Bible instruc- 
tion is given. Attendance at the 
Monthly Mothers’ Meeting is not 
compulsory, but most of the pupils 
attend, and some ladies come especial- 
ly for the Mothers’ Meeting. From 
this number about twenty have been 
willing to enroll themselves as seekers 
after Christ. Marrsa C. PEDLEY. 


The Ladies who desire a sample 
copy of that splendid magazine entit- 
led ‘“ American Motherhood” can 
secure same free, by sending their 
names and addresses to Miss Smart, 
No. 30 Tsukiji, Tokyo, who has just 
received the supply of sample copies 
ordered at request of Karuizawa 
Meetings. 


Word has just reached us that the 
Kobe Girls’ College held the first 
Medal Contest for this fall, Oct. 21st. 
The winner of the Medal (bronze) 
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was Miss Nagami, the daughter of a 
Christian business man. The winning 
selection was “ Poor-house Man!” 
Those present speak highly of the 
work done by the girls in this enter- 
tainment and some who had at first 
scorned the affair as ‘“‘child’s play” 
have changed their minds and 
acknowledge their mistake. 

What Y. or Girls’ School will be 
the next to hold a Contest and make 
converts? Here’s your opportunity. 
The boys and young men may try 
also, if they wish. 


The committee appointed by the 
Supt. of Mothers’ Meetings under the 
auspices of the W.C.T.U. to prepare 
a list of books suitable to recommend 
as the best for family uses as Loan 
Libraries in connection with Mothers 
Meetings begs to report that it has 
decided to endeavor to send a list of 
12 books to each issue of the Evan- 
GELIST during the year. This will, we 
hope, enable all workers to begin 
their libraries on a small scale, adding 
to the numbers as each can. Any- 
thing we may offer must be but sug- 
gestive. Investigations prove this to 
be a tremendous undertaking. For 
the benefit of any who may not have 
been present at the Karuizawa Con- 
ference, it may be said that some have 


tried with good success the Loan 
Library. 

Begin in a small scale. Know 
every book before buying it. Get no 


questionable books. Choose a L.ibra- 
rian. No book will be given in these 
lists that has not been read and ex- 
amined. As so many books are in 
poor paper covers only, the committee 
suggests that it may be wise to spend 
some money in having them bound 
in good strong, plain, inexpensive 
paper, uniform color, 
Offered by the Committee, 
Mrs. Frank Scudder, Chair., 
Mrs. Gilbert Bowles, 
Mrs. Gauntlett. 
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BOOKS 
NAME. 

Reform of Criminally Inclined Boys. 

Woman’s Mirror. (Fujin no Kagami) 

The Stoy of the Other Wise man (Sanko 
no Hogyoku) 

The Homes of Famous Men in Europe 
and America, 2 Vols. (Obei Meishi no 
Katei). 

5. Practical Nursing. (jitsuyo Kangoho) 

6. The Tokiwa Cook Book. 

7 

8 


Pay cont ea rs 


Daily Strength for Daily Need. (Hibi 
No Chikara) 
. The Gold Thread. (Kin No Ito) 
9. Teddy’s Button. 
to. The Story Hour. 
iz. Wild Lily (No no Yuri) 
12. Beautiful Joe. 


AUTHOR. 
1. Rey. Kosuke Tomeoka 
2. JKaiseki Matsumura. 
3. Rey. Henry Vandyke. 
4. Seitai Matsuura. 
5. Miss Helen E. Fraser. 
Translated by Miss Shizu Naruse. 
6. Mrs. Gurney Binford. 
Miss Sarah Ellis. 
Translated by Hon. Sho Nemoto. 
Donald McLeod. 
Translated by Prof. Honda. 
Mrs. Kate T. Wiggin. 
Mr. K. Midorikawa, 
Miss Claggett. 


PUBLISHER. 


HHH 
Ne DON Cee 


PRICE. 
Covers Post. 
1. Keiseisha, Tokyo, 15 Owari 


cho, Nichome +24 
2: _ 34 
B $ at) 
4. “sf -53 per vol. 
5. ” 4 54 
6. Kyo Bun Kwan, 3 Shichome, 
Ginza, Tokyo 44 
Whe i 56 
8. a 22 
9. » »34 
Io. as 24 
Lk: -29 


12. Nippon Kirisuto Kyo Shorui 
Gwaisha, 3 Yuraku Cho, 
Nichome, Vokyo 

Miss Smart’s address on “ The 
Newer Chivalry ” is to be published 
by the Meth. Pub. House, about Dec. 
I, in a neat booklet, which deserves a 
wide circulation among the youth of 
New Japan. It is especially suitable 
for a Christmas gift. 

The Japanese version of ‘‘ What a 
Young Man Ought to Know”’ ( Sei- 
shun no Kiki”) is already in its sec- 
ond edition. It is also a good Christ- 
mas gift. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
ERE ee worth sends usa 
DAIKWAI. copy of the fol- 


lowing letter 
which he wrote, by request, for the 
fukuin Shimpo:— , 

I am happy to comply with your 
request for a short article giving 
my impressions of the late Synod. 
In doing so, however, I wish to be 
understood as speaking only for my- 
self, though I believe that many other 
missionaries would agree with me in 
the main. 

The late Synod of the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai dealt with two 
questions in which the foreign mis- 
sionaries are greatly interested, i. ¢., 
the question of church independence 
and the question of co-operation be- 
tween the Missions and the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokwai. 

With regard to the first, I am 
heartily glad that the Synod reached 
a decision so practically unanimous. 
I regard this action as a great step in 
advance, and as a foreign missionary, 
I rejoice that it was so definite and 
thoroughgoing, for the following 
reasons : 

Furst, because true self-support and 
independence in the local church is 
the goal which we have kept in mind 
from the beginning in all of our mis- 
sionary enterprises. Our Foreign 
Mission Board and the Church in 
America will rejoice in the strength 
of the spirit of self-support in Japan. 
They will be glad to know that church 
independence here is the result of 
forces from within the Church and 
not of pressure from without. This 
declaration of independence on the 
part of Synod will be hailed by the 
Christians in America as a sign of 


sturdy, healthy life in the Japanese 
Church, and as a proof that their 
Missions have not failed in the great 
purpose for which they were sent. 

Second, because this declaration of 
independence, if properly carried into 
effect, will greatly simplify the rela- 
tions between the Japanese Church 
and the Missions. The relation of 
the Mission to the organized churches 
which it helps to support is one of 
the most unsatisfactory features of 
our Mission work. The enforcement 
of the Synod’s recent action will 
relieve us of many difficulties. I 
would like to say more on this point, 
but lack of space forbids. 

Third, because this resolution will, 
I hope, promote the solidarity of the 
Church and the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness. I realize that Mission aid, 
too long continued, tends not only 
to hinder the growth of self-reliance 
in the aided church, but to prevent 
the sympathetic co-operation of the 
stronger churches with the weaker. I 
believe that from this time on, except 
in special cases, no organized Japan- 
ese church ought to receive financial 
aid from a foreign mission. It is 
better for the churches which need 
help to receive it from. their sister 
churches in Japan, for this will tend 
to strengthen their sense of duty to 
the Church as a whole It is also 
better for the strong churches to help 
the weak-ones than to allow such aid 
to come from foreigners, because only 
in this way can the strong churches 
be led to realize their own responsibi- 
lity for the evangelization of the 
country. 

For these reasons I rejoice greatly 
in the strong action of Synod on the 
question of Church Independence. 
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At the same time, however, I must 
not withhold the fact that Synod 
action was not, in my judgment, ideal. 
ITregret that a scheme could not be 
found for promoting local self-support 
without disfranchising the weak 
churches. Ido not think that finan- 
cial ability is a true test of church- 
hood any more than of individual 
membership in the Church. The 
conditions of Christian life are spzret- 
ual, not financial. If dependent in- 
dividuals are entitled to full member- 
ship in the Church of Christ, a con- 
gregation whose members are all 
poor, even though it can not maintain 
public worship without aid, may still 
be a true Church of Christ. In 
America we do not make churchhood 
dependent upon self-support, and I 
think that Synod has erred in adopt- 
ing such a principle. However, since 
our Japanese brethren have adopted 
this principle, I shall try in every way 
Ican to carry out the plan of the 
Synod, in so far as my work as a 
missionary may affect it. 

With regard to the other question, 
that of co-operation between the Japan- 
ese Church and the Mission, I have 
one or two things to say, but fearing 
to transgress upon your valuable 
space, I shall defer it, hoping by your 
kind courtesy to have opportunity to 
express my views in a future com- 
munication. 

The West Japan 
Presbyterian Mis- 
sion convened for 
its twenty-first an- 
nual meeting at Arima, Thursday, 
Oct. 5th, and was in session five days, 
Rev. D. A. Murray, D.D., of Qsaka; 
the retiring moderator, preached a 
very practical opening sermon from 
the text, “Ye know not what ye 
asl Matte "20 2027,0 MRevalan Mi 
Bryan, of .Matsuyama, was elected 
moderator for the ensuing year. The 
station and personal reports indicated 
a prosperous” state of the work. 
altho the number of baptisms was 
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less than for a year or two _ past, 
due undoubtedly to war conditions. 
Many members of the Mission report- 
ed very interesting work in the hospi- 
tals and for the soldiers passing to and 
fro. Perhaps the most interesting 
work in this line was that of Rev. J. 
G. Dunlop, of Fukui, who spent some 
months among the soldiers in Man- 
churia as a Y.M.C.A. secretary. 

The action of the Council of Co- 
operating Missions in regard to the 
scope and method of co-operation, 
altho it provoked some discussion, 
chiefly in regard to the wording, was 
finally almost unanimously approved 
without change of any kind. On 
Sabbath afternoon, a meeting of pray- 
er for the Synod of the Wzhon Kirt- 
suto Kyokwat, which was soon to 
convene, was led by Rev. Dr. Langs- 
dorf, of Hiroshima. The great burden 
of prayer was for harmony and unity, 
so that nothing should stand in the 
way of the advance of the Council. 

It should be noted that Mrs. R. P. 
Gorbold, of Kyoto, was elected sub- 
editor of the ‘‘ Council News”’ to take 
the place of Miss Bigelow who had 
resigned. 

As usual, the location committee 
had the most serious time, but finally 
their report was adopted, which locates 
Rev. and Mrs. J. G. Ayres tempora- 
rily at Kyoto, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
Gorbold permanently in the same 
station to ultimately take up a new 
work among students, Rev. Dr, and 
Mrs. W. Y. Jones at Shimonoseki, 
Miss M. B. M. Cooper temporarily at 
Kyoto, Miss Janet M. Johnstone, our 
new missionary, at Kanazawa, and 
Miss Lucy |. Mayo at Yamaguchi. 

The interesting announcement was 
made that money had been secured 
for chapels at Kure and Matsuyama. 
The first was the gift of the First 
Church of Williamsport, Pa. The 
second was the gift of Rev. Dr. At- 
terbury, of New York City. <A pro- 
moting committee was appointed to 
take steps for the celebrating of our 
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twenty-fifth anniversary as a separate 
mission. This celebration is to be 
held in 1909. Our mission historian, 
Rev. G. W. Fulton, of Kanazawa, is 
preparing a history of the Mission, 
which will probably be ready in time 
for the celebration. 

One item, which will be of interest 
to some, is the amendment of the 
rules so as to give the ladies hence- 
forth full voting powers. Two con- 
ference papers, one on Normal Meth- 
thods Applied to Teacher’s Meetings, 
presented by Miss I. R. Luther, of 
Kanazawa, anda second on How to 
Promote Bible Study among Japanese 
Christians, by Rev. G. W. Fulton, 
were very interesting and helpful. 
The Sabbath sermon, by Rev. R. P. 
Gorbold, on the Love of God, John 
3: 16, was a fresh presentation of 
that theme. 

The wedding of Miss A.L.A.Foster 
and Rev. Dr. D. A. Murray at Kyoto, 
which immediately followed the an- 
nual meeting, was attended by all the 
members of the Mission present at 
Arima. 

The Mission is to try a new experi- 
ment next year by convening Dec. 
30th, 1906, and thus save the fine 
Fall days for the direct work of evan- 
gelization. 
In my own ex- 
perience I have 
known spiritu- 
al life at low 
ebb, real prayer 
almost an impossibility, Christian 
work a burden; the whole prospect 
was suddenly changed, when a quiet 
hour was given regularly to hear 
God speak out of his word. 

The same is true of the Japanese 


HOW TO PROMOTE 
BIBLE STUDY AMONG 
JAPANESE CHRISTIANS. 
By Rev. G. W. Pultun. 


Christians. God communes with 
then through the same book. He 
illumines them with its light; He 


feeds them with its nourishing food ; 
He washes them with its purifying 
power. 

Hence the necessity and importance 
of bringing them as much as possible 
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into touch with it; of promoting its 
study among them in every con- 
ceivable way. 

The problem has its special difficul- 
ties however among the Japanese 
Christians : 

I. There is the fact that a consider- 
able proportion of them in the 
present generation are either, wxable to 
read, or read with much difficulty, 
e. g., the women of middle age and 
the men of the uneducated class. It 
is a hard pull for them to get through 
the sentence even by hanging on 
to the ‘‘ Kana,’ and with the stam- 
mering and the stumbling, one can 
hardly suppose there is much edifica- 
tion when the task is ended. 

2. The Bible in Japanese is not an 
easy book to understand. Omitting 
the difficulty of the character, which 
is still a serious one for many Chris- 
tians, there is the fact that it comes to 
them as a translation, with modes of 
thought and ideas and customs that 
are foreign to them, and a style of 
language entirely different from the 
common colloquial of daily inter- 
course. We are all familiar with the 
common complaint even of educated 
men and women, when they first 
undertake the study of the Bible, 
“that it is hard to understand, they 
can make nothing out of it,” etc. 
And it requires a long time to get 
past the stage where the Book ceases 
to be something zwported, a produc- 
tion alzen to their thought and feeling. 
It requires a good deal of perse- 
verance and studious habits to reach 


the position where they can say 
“Oh how Ilove thy law!” in its 
translated form. 

3. Comparatively few Japanese 


Christians possess the whole Lz6/e : 
it makes such a big and clumsy book, 
inconvenient to carry around, unless 
they are satisfied with a very fine 
print. And moreover, the Old Testa- 
ment is to most of them such an un- 
knowable book, that they are content 
to possess and study simply the New 
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Testament. Thus their study of the 
word is handicapped by ignorance of 
the sources, the foundations upon 
which the whole structure of Chris- 
tianity rests ; and there isthe continual 
consciousness that their study is in- 
complete, and liable to erroneous 
conclusions. 

In considering the problem then 
of Bible study among Japanese Chris- 
tian of the present generation, we 
have to face these and other diffi- 
culties, but it is certainly not wise to 
rest on our oars and say the difficulties 
are so great, that we shall have to 
wait a generation or two, when the 
circumstances will be more congen- 
ial for agitation. Some things proba- 
bly can be done here and now. 

I. We as missonaries should culti- 
vate a love for Bible study. A special 
time should be set aside each day, and 
by methods most suited to each one, 
we should stupy, not merely read, 
the whole Bible. 

When a man is full of anything, he 
overflows. He cannot help giving 
out to others, communicating that 
with which his own heart is filled. 
And I believe if every missionary in 
Japan was overflowing with the words 
as well as the truths of Scripture, 
there would follow results that would 
be grand indeed for the future of 
Christianity in this country. 

For such a thing is contagious. If 
the WWzsszonary is filled with the Bible, 
the Japanese workers who are associ- 
ated with him, will almost certainly 
become so. And when everything, 
both the missionary, and pastor or 
evangelist, or the Bible woman, savors 
of this excellent characteristic, then it 
will be the most natural thing in the 
world to expect that the Christians, 
who are born of their prayers and 
toil, will also love the Bible and 
desire to spend much time in its study, 
that they also may be full of the 
word of God, and of the joy and 
power that follows such attainment, 

II. Use every means to instil into 
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the minds of the Japanese workers a 
sense of the importance of Bible study 
for themselves and for the believers 
among whom they work. Get them 
to institute the quiet hour, and to 
insist upon it constantly among the 
Christians; to inaugurate the habit 
on the part of the believer from the 
beginning, of feeling that his daily 
Bible study is just as important as 
attending church or prayer-meeting. 
Arouse and strengthen a conscience 
on the subject, which will condemn 
them every time the duty is omitted. 
If this conscience for Bible study can 
be once established among the Chris- 
tians, the battle is more than half won. 

It will be well to place in the 
hands of these Japanese workers 
whatever books or booklets we may 
be able to find, in English or Japanese, 
that would inculcate the importance 
of Bible study, or methods to aid 
them in keeping it up and making 
it most profitable to them. Especially 
we should see to it, that each should 
have in his or her library a concord- 
ance, a topical text book, and some 
good book of Bible readings. 

III. Asa stepping stone, until some- 
thing better is found, or a more ad- 
vanced stage reached, recommend to 
the Christians the Srzpture Union daily 
Bible readings, and urge each one 
to subscribe for the little book which 
fixes a reading place for each day, 
from the Old and New Testaments, and 
try to have the Christians follow the 
readings faithfully, day by day. In 
order to make this thoroughly success- 
ful,there should be in each congregation 
some one, heartily interested and 
enthusiastic, who would act as Com- 
mittee, to collect subscriptions anc 
order and distribute the booklets, and 
by frequent reference in prayer-meet- 
ing and elsewhere, or by special 
meetings for the purpose, strive to 
keep up a lively interest and enthusi- 
asm in the course. It is remarkable 
what a good work an individual can 
do in this way; and it is remarkable 
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too, what a good effect upon faith 
and character the regular, unremit- 
ting study of a few Bible verses each 
day will accomplish. The special 
value of the Scripture Union member- 
ship is that the member does not 
have to search for a convenient place 
to read each time, but finds it already 
settled for him and ina way probably 
much better than he could do him- 
self; and he also has the sense of 
fellowship with many thousands all 
over the world who are reading 

- and pondering the same passage per- 
. haps at the same time. 

IV. Effort should be made to 
have the Christians do more in the 
way of memorizing Scripture. Our 
fathers and mothers used to spend 
a good deal of time’ at this and 
they were very much better for it. As 
a verse makes a special impres- 
sion, or a passage appeals to one as 
singularly beautiful, let it be at once 
fixed in the memory in the very 
words of the Bible. The indescriba- 
ble feeling of pleasure which comes 
to one as the result of patient Bible 
study, will be very much increased, 
when a verse or two each time is 
thus nailed to the memory. More- 
over this is essential to make one 
Jull of the scripture, and the effect 
of these scripture passages, stored 
away in memory, upon disposition and 
character can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed. And further the committing of 
scripture is the surest way I know to 
create a Jove for Bible study. ‘“ To 
him that hath shall be given,” applies 
here also. When the very words of 
scripture are at the tongue’s end, a 
man has the consciousness of know- 
ing his Bible. And when he is thus 
thorough in his grasp of the Book, he 
is eager to bring passages together 
and compare and illustrate and define 
—in short to study thoroughly and 
profoundly the Bible as a whole. 
And there is the consciousness of 
power ; when a man is speaking to his 
fellow in order to save his soul, what 
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can give him more confidence and 
courage than to pve able to quote 
word for word the very message of 
God to him ? 

V. ‘There should be in every 
congregation a Bible class for the 
Christians. In my observation, there 
is apt to be great lack here in our 
work in Japan. There are classes for 
children and students and inquirers, 
but the course of instruction is apt to 
cease at baptism or shortly after. 
The reason may be found in the 
natural tendency of human nature to 
grow weary even of good things; or 
it may be an impression takes posses- 
sion of the believers that they have 
finished their education—have grad- 
uated in fact, and it is rather beneath 
their dignity to continue to learn ; or 
it may be that earnest, competent 
teachers are wanting ; for though the 
Japanese pastors and evangelists may 
excel in preaching, I have met with 
few, if any, who could be called good 
Bible teachers. 

This should be remedied. The 
Japanese workers must be urged to 
excel in this grace also. And a 
Christian Bible class must be main- 
tained in every Sunday School. I 
am of opinion that the method of 
teaching must change, and, instead of 
the lecture system as now in vogue, 
a catechetical method must come 
into use. The Japanese do not like 
this up to the present, possibly be- 
cause inability to answer is humilia- 
ting, but when the change is once 
brought about, they will find it will 
add interest and profit to the class. 

VI. It would be well to. have 
Bible study frequently made a /ogzc 
to be considered at the prayer meet- 
ing, with a special view to call out 
experiences in this line, as well as to 
inculcate new methods of study. Or, 
it might be found feasible to hold 
special meetings at intervals, at which 
inspiring talks or lectures should be 
given on the importance and benefits 
of Bible Study, to be followed by 
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conference and prayer or helpful Bible 
readings or studies. 

I have found a class meeting, or 
“Kumi Kwai,’ which meets in the 
Christians’ houses about twice a 
month, to be very helpful in encourag- 
ing Bible Study and also a powerful 
evangelistic agency. A topic of 
study for each meeting should be 
fixed and announced beforehand, 
some one should be prepared to open 
the discussion, after which liberty 
should be given for remark or inquiry. 
Mere discussion, which engenders 
strife, should be avoided, and the 
study made as Scriptural as possible. 

In this connection I may evidence 
the experience of a pastor in one of 
our home churches, who was deeply 
concerned because the men of his 
church would not come to his Bible 
class. On one occasion he asked for 
suggestions from them, and some 
one told him that if, in the Bible 
study, there could be a free pitch in, 
and every one given the privilege 
and duty of taking part in the discus- 
sion as they were accustomed to in 
their business meetings; and if the 
main purpose of the study should be 
to find out what was in the Bible to 
make men live better daily lives, 
then they would gladly come. The 
Pastor acted on the suggestion, and 
from that time had one of the most 
successful, inspiring, helpful Bible 
Classes to be found anywhere. It 
became intensely interesting to all, 
and also exceedingly practical. 

VII. For several years,I have 
been teaching the Bible by corres- 
pondence to a large class of unbeliev- 
ers. This has been very successful, 
and has been used of God in a re- 
markable way to scatter a knowledge 
of His Word into distant and un- 
reachable places, as well as to instruct 
many who were nearer to us. I 
have found that many Christians also 
desire to be enrolled as members of 
this correspondence class, and for a 
long time I have felt that a most 
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useful work could be done, if special 
effort was made along this line for 
Christians. If a daily Bible lesson 
could be fixed, with comments and 
practical teachings, and this placed 
in the hands of our Christians, much 
good would result, [am sure. To this 
should be added brief introductions 
to the different books of the Bible, and 
outlines. Every thing should be of a 
simple and practical nature, calculat- 
ed to increase faith and build up charac- 
ter. There is plenty of the theoretical 
and general in the literature that the 
Christians already have: what is need- 
ed is the detaz/, something practical for 
every day living, something that wilk 
give daily spiritual appetite and aid 
digestion of their daily spiritual food. 

VIII. In conclusion, I would like 
to emphasize the importance of teach- 
ing the Christians How to study the 
the Bible. Perhaps nine tenths of 
of them do not know what Bible 
STUDY means. 

They may READ the Bible, and 
still get very little good out of it. 
It requires stupy to draw from it 
its riches of blessing. We must 
have Christians strupy the Bible. 
They must be taught to give some 
time and pains in order to secure 
that which is as necessary for their 
souls, as bread is for the body. And 
they must know how to go about 
it, else we cannot blame them for 
their neglect. 

I doubt if better suggestions have 
ever been made for Bible study than 
those given by Dr Torrey. IL think 
they have been printed separately, 
but I have them as an introduction 
to The New. Topical Text Book, 
published by Revell, and to be had 
at the Meth. Book Store in Tokyo. 
If the substance of these suggestions 
could be drilled into the minds of the 
Christians, a new era would open 
before them and before the church in 
Japan They are comprehensive and 
thoroly practical. Vhat Text Book 
should be placed in the hands of 
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gvery Japanese worker who could 
make use of it, with the injunction 
that he constantly employ it in his 
own daily Bible Study and in prepar- 
ing his talks or sermons for the 
people entrusted to his pastoral care. 


Mr. Latham’s article, 
on “A Desideratum 
in the Preparation of 
Japanese Evangelistic Workers,” in 
the September Evancetisr, is most 
timely and the suggestion that there 
ought to be an institution of Evange- 
listic Pedagogy worthy of considera- 
tion. That there has been and is a 
lack of the best methods on the part 
of evangelists and Bible women has 
been made evident in some instances 
by a comparison of their methods 
with the methods and success of such 


EVANGELISTIC 
PEDAGOGY. 


Christian teachers as have been 
trained in Government Normal 
Schools. The question as to the 


relative amount of attention which 
should be given to acquiring know- 
ledge and to acquiring skill and 
success in imparting that knowledge, 
when applied to the case of an evan- 
gelistic worker, must,—with Mr. 
Latham’s illustration of the sharp- 
shooter in mind,—be that the latter 
should receive as much attention as 
the former, if effective workers, able 
to avail themselves of the many 
different kinds of opportunities for 
evangelism, are to be developed. 


Rev. D. A. Murray, 
D.D., and Miss A. L. 
A.Foster were marri- 
ed inthe Presbyterian 
Church in Muromachi, Kyoto, on Oct. 
11th. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. J. G. Dunlop, assisted by Rev. 
Harvey Brokaw. There were eight 
attendants, and Mr. Brokaw’s three 
little daughters were ribbon and 
flower girls. A very delightful 
reception was held at the home of 
Rev. and Mrs. R. P. Gorbold, and the 
newly married people are now at 
home in Osaka. 


FACTS AND 
RUMORS. 
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Rev. and Mrs. J.B. Ayers are 
temporarily occupying the house in 
Kyoto formerly occupied by Rev. 
and Mrs. F.S. Curtis, who are now in 
America. 

Dr, and Mrs. W. Y. Jones are now 
staying in Moji and looking for a 
house in Shimonoseki, but, as yet, 
have been unable to secure one. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. R. Miller, who 
have just returned from America, are 
at present with Rev. and Mrs. Mac- 
Nair and are looking for a house in 
Tokio. 

Early in October Dr. Oltmans and 
Rev. D. C. Ruigh of the Dutch Ref. 
Mission visited the field of that mis- 
sion in Aomori and Iwate Ken. 
They had _ previously visited the 
mission’s field in Shinshu. 

Several new missionaries have 
come to the East Japan Mission. 
That mission is contemplating open- 
ing work in Formosa, but we believe 
the new comers are to be located in 
Tokio. 


Among the fall publications we 
find the following new books or 
revised editions on Japan :— 

“ The Romance ofthe Milky Way,” 
by Lafcadio Hearn, and “In the Land 
of the Gods,” by Alice M. Bacon 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Co.) : “ Hand- 
book of Modern Japan,” 6th edition, 
revised, with new chapter on the war 
and new illustrations, by E. W. 
Clement; “ Arts and Crafts of Old 
Japan ”’ (illustrated), by Stewart Dick; 
‘“‘ Far Eastern Impressions ”’ (illustrat- 
ed) on Japan, Corea and China, by 
E. F. G. Hatch (A. C. McClure and 
Co.); ‘Impressions of Japanese 
Architecture and the Allied Arts” 
(illustrated), by Ralph A. Cram 
(Baker and Taylor Co.); “ All about 
Japan,” by Belle M. Brain (Revell 
ands Co.)7 S'S or tne *Mikada 
(illustrated), a story for boys, by 
Kirk Munroe (Harper and Brothers) ; 
and ‘“f The Spirit of Japam* by, :Dr. 
Sturge (Yurakusha, Tokyo). 


GOSPEL MISSION. 


(From Liectric Messages.) 


We have the 


THE REopeNING of joy Of telling our 


ASAKUSA MISSION. many praying 
FE. B. Whitney. friends that God 
has answered 


prayer and that once again this Mis- 
sion is open for the teeming multi- 


tudes of that district to hear the 
sweet message of the Cross. 
This work which has had _ its 


baptism of fire,* is in its restoration 
far better than before; many altera- 
fions (have ~been, effected’ in “the 
renovating which has made more 
room, so that now we can accom- 
modate many more people, and the © 
room be brighter and better ventilat- 
ed. So we have indeed proved that 
* All things work together for good,” 
when God allows them to come, how- 
ever unpromising they may look at 
the time. 

Friday, 13th October, was the day 
appointed for the opening. ‘This day 
proved to be a full day for us. We 
visited a Matsuri Feast at Omori 
(near Tokyo) in the morning, and 
gave away many thousands of tracts 
to the crowds of worshippers — re- 
turning to Tokyo in the afternoon to 
distribute English and Japanese tracts, 
in the Ginza, to the procession of 
English Officers and Sailors from 
the British fleet, who were returning 
fromthe sports at Hibiya Park, also to 
the many thousands of Japanese who 
crowded the streets to see the foreign- 
ers. It was a blessed opportunity, 
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hae see we found. our tract bags were 
soon exhausted. 

We arrived at the Mission just as 
the students and others returned from 
a long street march where they had 
been inviting people to the meeting, 
and giving out tracts all along the 
way. Many people returned with 
them, and soon the room was full. 
What a blessed thing it was to be 
able to look around that room so full 
of dear souls waiting to hear of Jesus, 
and see in it all how God had worked 
in answer to believing prayer, especial- 
ly in breaking down the opposition to 
the work being reopened, and where 
it seemed as if the enemy had stop- 
ped the work, to see that God had 
made every crooked place straight, 
and worked so wonderfully that His 
servants could again preach the 
gospel unmolested. Surely our God 
can make even the wrath of man to 
praise Him. One could recognize 
many of the old faces, and we rejoice 
that many of the converts came 
through the persecution standing true 
to God. 

Bro. Nakada led the meeting and 
together with one’ of the students 
preached the word of Life—and after 
the singing of ‘‘ Only trust Him” as 
a solo, the invitation was given, and 
about twenty sprang to their feet and 
went to another room to be dealt 
with. It was beautiful to see how 
the Holy Ghost was working, there 
was no need to plead, they were all 
ready to surrender. 

This blessed work is going on 
steadily, each evening the room is 
well filled, and souls are seeking 
Jesus. More children than ever are 
coming, and this branch of the work 
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is very full of encouragement. Praise 
God! As you have joined with us 
in prayer, beloved, join with us now 
in praise to our Heavenly Father for 
His great faithfulness. 

There have been several interesting 
incidents connected with the work at 
Mission No, 2 since the reopening, at 
least one of which is well worth 
relating. 

One night a woman was walking 
by the mission, while a meeting was 
in progress. She was invited to come 
in by Bro. Koji, who was outside 
the door. She indifferently obeyed, 
and took a seat. After the preaching 
began, she leaned forward and drank 
in every word, nodding her head in 
assent to the preacher. When the 
invitation was given, she rose up 
instantly and cried out, ‘‘O, I want 
to be saved, what shall Ido?” She 
was led to Jesus, and repented of her 
sins and was blessedly saved. Then 
she told her story. She said she was 
the concubine of a man who hada 
family, and that the family had late- 
ly returned, and the wife had up- 
braided her severely for stealing her 
husband. She was very unhappy and 
was on her way to the bridge to throw 
herself into the river when invited into 
the mission. 

After she realized the peace of 
God in her heart, and knew her sins 
forgiven, she went back to the man 
and his wife and preached Christ to 
them. They both came to the mis- 
sion and repented. She then began 
to publish abroad, like the Samaritan 
woman, what great things God had 
done for her, and stirred up the 
whole neighborhood and set the 
people talking about the marvelous 
power of God, and the work going 
on at Mission No. 2. One other 
woman has sought pardon as a result, 
and others are coming to see what it 
all means. The woman, who wasa 
concubine, gave away all her goods 
and valuables and told the people 
she wanted nothing but only to go 
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free. The Lord is wonderfully bless- 
ing her testimony in the mission; 
and she is now working as a servant 
in a Christian family. 


CHURCH MISS. SOCIETY. 
(From C. JZ S. Quarterly.) 


Alas that Rescue 
Work should be one 
of the crying needs of 
this beautiful land, that 
the moral standard is so low, and 
that so many are in sin and misery 
through no fault of their own, sold 
to it by father or brother to pay the 
family debts! And what can the 
followers of Christ do in the face of 
such a need, how bring the Gospel of 
light and liberty to these darkened 
sin-stained lives? The Salvation 
Army among others have done a 
great deal to make it possible and in 
consequence there are several Rescue 
Homes in Japan, where those tired 
and sick of evil may come in contact 
with good. 

We have one in Hakodate, it is the 
only one in the Diocese of Hokkaido, 
and is not well known yet. Our 
numbers are small as yet, only nine, 
but until we can enlarge the premises 
we can take in no more. Our idea is 
to train the girls for domestic service, 
as of course they must have some 
means of livelihood and we do not 
think we shall have much difficulty 
in finding situations for them, if well 
trained. Of course our great aim 
is to lead them to a knowledge of 
Christ, and we are glad to observe 
signs of a great-change in some of 
our girls. A foreign worker has 
recently come out to work wholly in 
the Rescue Home, but she cannot 
train the girls properly, unless she 
can live on the premises to enable 
them to see and take part in the 
working of a foreign house. We 
need 30 yex to enlarge the present 
house a little and to adda wing for 
the lady missionary, and should be 
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so grateful for donations towards this 
particular object. She teaches them 
everything domestic from the hum- 
blest scrubbing to fine needle work, 
and hopes to turn out “treasures.” 
The girls are very loveable—appre- 
ciative of any kindness, and eager to 
learn, they are well worth any trou- 
ble that is given to train them, though 
it is very difficult for Japanese to 
believe that they can ever be reclaim- 
ed, and that they wish to lead a 
better life. We have, however, in our 
Committee some little Jadies—non- 
Christians—who are very interested 
and believe that it is possible. IRfwe 
can prove that the power of Christ 
can change such lives as these and 
make them useful and good, we shall 
have done a great deal, in the cause 
of Christianity. 

Our home is purely Japanese, a 
nice bright little wooden house, of 
two stories, surrounded by a garden 
and high fence. The girls do the 
garden and it does them much credit. 
During May, June and July we 
reared silk worms, but it is a dreadfut 
rush at the end, and we are not 
thinking of continuing to do so.. We 
make this appeal, believing that these 
girls are precious in our Master’s 
sight, included in the “brethren” 
with whom He identifies himself, and 
believing also that we shall not ap- 
peal in vain. 


CAN. METH. MISSION. 


(From Annual Report.) 


School :—We are 
glad to report continu- 
ed prosperity in our 
school, notwithstanding the war and 
the competition the government girls’ 
school offers in its better equipment 
and in the fact that it is a govern- 
ment school. Through the winter 
term our numbers were smaller than 
usual, as a number of the students 
dropped out for marriage, sickness or 
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other reasons. But with the new 
term there is a large increase of 
pupils. We have 30 new ones and 
some 85 registered. A very nice class 
of students have entered and we look 
for a happy year’s work. 

Land has been bought, and in the 
near future we expect to put up a 
new school building. With better 
accomodation we look for greater 
efficiency in the work of the school 
and increased prosperity. 

Eight students have been baptized 
since last Conference. Seven girls 
were graduated in Japanese this 
spring. Of these all were Christians, 
although unfortunately three of them 
could not secure from their parents 
the necessary permission to be baptiz- 
ed. 

A large number of our girls now 
in the school engage in Christian 
work,—teaching in children’s meet- 
ings. In three of our church Sunday 
Schools cheerful help is rendered by 
former or present students. 

The girls have shewn their sympa- 
thy for the soldiers and their families in 
various ways, by filling comfort bags, 
knitting socks and mufflers and enter- 
taining soldiers’ families. Generally 
speaking, we must mention the 
sympathetic attitude of the people of 
this province toward our school and 
the kindness of the officials from the 
governor down. 

Our pastor, Mr. Hatano, renders 
us valuable help in the Bible teaching 
he gives in the scnool. 

Scattered here’ and there | all 
through the province are the homes 
of our students past and _ present. 
Many of these homes are the most 


influential in thé neighborhood in 
which they are situated. Perhaps in 


the majority of cases our girls are not 
allowed to go to church service, but 
undoubtedly true Christian faith is to 
be found in many, and generally 
these homes are open to Christian 
visits. One of the principal officers 
of the Kofu church to-day became a 
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Christian through the influence of his 
children. : 

We are grateful for having a small 
part in the influences brought to bear 
upon the young womanhood of Japan 
to-day. Japan is making glorious 
history in these epochal days and its 
girls have a very important part to 
play in the building up of the home 
life and therefore of the national life. 
We desire for each of our girls the 
realization of the fact that Christian 
faith alone can truly interpret life and 
that “no life can be pure in its pur- 
pose and strong in its strife, and all 
life not be purer and stronger there- 
by,” E. A. PRESTON. 


Nagano :—The at- 
tendance at our 
“Morning Sun” 
kindergarten has decreased consider- 
ably since the war began, but the 
Free kindergaten has increased, hav- 
ing had an average of about 30 for 
over a year. There are many incid- 
ents to encourage us in this work for 
little children. . It is a great satisfac- 
tion to know they are gradually 
coming to understand that God is a 
Person, and that He sees our wrong 
deeds, and also that He hears our 
prayers, and that He dislikes lying 
very much. On “Kigensetsu,” in- 
stead of receiving cake as usual, they 
gave the money to the Comfort Bag 
work. Besides that, they also con- 
tributed over 20 filled bags. It was 
a real treat to see how earnest they 
were about it. During February and 
March our workers here devoted a 
good deal of time and strength to 
the Comfort Bag work. The 
W.C.T.U. at Yashiro also worked 
very faithfully and collected over 300 
bags. 57 came from Arai, 20 from 
Shinonoi and the rest from Nagano, 
—jn all 1,450. These were filled 
with many useful articles, besides 
Scripture portions, and sent to the 
front. The daily papers published 
our Comfort Bag reports free from 
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time to time. We were very 
grateful for this and also for the 
hearty co-operation we met on all 
sides. 

Women’s and children’s meetings 
and English classes have continued 
the same as formerly. Also the 
cooking class conducted by Mrs. 
Norman has contiuued its good work 
for the bodies and souls of the 
women, 

Our pastor and his wife are always 
ready to help our work in any way, 
and it is a pleasure to work with Mrs. 
Kawamura again after several years’ 
separation. Laura WIGLE. 

Ueda :—At our Annual Meeting 
last year three Missionaries were 
stationed in this Branch, Miss Wigle 
to reside in Nagano city and Miss 
Armstrong and | in Ueda. Ando 
San, who came from Shizuoka last 
May, has been engaged in evangelis- 
tic work, so we feel that our hands 
have been greatly strengthened this 
year, and still there is plenty of work 
for all to do and more new opportuni- 
ties opening up all the time. One 
very encouraging opening has been 
in a lace factory in Ueda not far 
from our home. This is a new 
industry started last Fall, and at the 
New Year we were invited to come 
and speak to the girls once a week 
for an hour. The attendance at the 
meetings is usually about seventy- 
five and they listen very attentively. 
I am hoping for so much from this 
meeting : it is such a rare opportunity 
to have over seventy of the same 
girls to speak to once a week, and 
many of the girls come from very 
good families and have a fair educa- 
tion. 

Women’s meetings have been 
opened in Aya and ina part of Ueda 
called Tokida. A cooking class 
which meets once in two weeks has 
also been started. Thus little by 
little the work grows. All the other 
meetings have been carried on as 
fomerly. 
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Komoro, one of the places where 
Miss Armstrong and Ando San 
have meetings for both women and 
children and do visiting regularly, is 
very encouraging. Last summer 
during holidays Mr. Norman invited 
Mr. Wilkes and others to help in 
some special meetings which proved 
to be very successful in reaching and 
helping a number of people. Since 
then many women have been study- 
ing their Bibles quite diligently and 
look forward eagerly to each visit. 
Miss Armstrong has a Bible class for 
young men too in Komoro which is 
also very encouraging. The Women’s 
meeting in Tanaka has been very 
well attended during the year. 

Our workers joined with the 
church in the Comfort bag work, and 
altogether 1,570 bags were sent off 
to the soldiers. 

Kindergarten—At the beginning of 
the year, last April, it seemed as if 
our kindergarten was going to suffer 
greatly on account of the war, but 
after a while new pupils came in to 
take the place of those that had been 
graduated and during the latter part 
of the year we had over seventy in 
regular attendance. Thirty-two were 
graduated and left us this year, but 
already their places are nearly all filled 
by new comers, and the new year will 
openvery auspiciously. This work in 
the kindergarten is doing a great deal 
in the way of overcoming prejudice 
and preparing the way for direct 
Christian teaching in the homes of 
the children, in addition to what it 
does for the children themselves in 
their young and tender years when 
their hearts are impressionable. 
“Let the little children come unto 
Me and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.” 

ELIZABETH CROMBIE. 
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The visiting English seamen were 
practically given the freedom of the 
city at Kyoto on Sunday, October 
eighth. Students from various schools 
who were able to act as interpreters 
were deputed to serve as guides, 
One of these, a Doshisha student who 
has a good knowledge of English and 
is, we may add, a loyal Endeavorer, 
writes as follows of his interesting ex- 
periences :— 

‘“Eleven of the boys were sent 
from our school, The sailors came 
in at about half past eleven. They 
marched out of the station in order, 
and we were directed to enter the 
line, wherever we saw a good op- 
portunity, and offer our services. Our 
boys mostly guided the petty officers. 
We went to both of the Hongwanji 
(temples) and then to the city hall 
where we were to have lunch. Some 
of the men rode in kwuma, but my 
party walked. When we reached 
the city hall, the mayor was making 
a speech to the sailors. 

Iam glad we boys went, because, 
thongh there were many from other 
schools, they did not do as we did, 
They led the men wherever they wish- 
ed to go, even to houses of prostitu- 
tion,but we refused to do that. One 
offlcer asked me to show him such a 
place, but I said, “I cannot go, for I 
am a Christian.” I think he was 
awfully ashamed and I did not guide 
him after that. I hope I didsome good. 

When we were having supper to- 
gether with the other school boys they 
drank but we did not. I think it was 
a fine chance to show our principles 
and what kind of boys we of the 
Doshisha are. 

I felt sorry to spend my Sabbath 
that way, but when I went, I thought 
it was only to interpret at the station, 
but I think now it was the work God 
gave me to do, I hope I did some 
good.” Endeavor. 
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THE JAPANESE 
CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


The two great questions of the day 
in the Protestant Christian Churches 
are the independence and self-support 
of the churches and union among the 
sects, says the Kzrisutokyo Sekai. 
This Congregational organ, in No. 
1,140, discusses these important sub- 
jects at some length. We give the 
gist of the article below. 

The independence and self-support 
of Japanese Churches is no new topic, 
but the war has brought to the nation 
a new self-consciousness, and Chris- 
tians are now beginning to regard this 
subject as of greater moment than 
they have been wont to do. When 
it was brought up at the Annual 
Conference of the Nihon Kirisuto 
Kyokai (Presbyterian) last year, it 
was evident that opinion was divided 
on the subject. The Fukuin Shimpo is 
on the side of the progressives, and 
according to it there is nothing what- 
ever antiforeign in the movement 
started by certain leading members 
of the Japanese Presbyterian Church. 
But everybody must perceive that, 
though not anti-foreign, the question 
will affect foreign missionaries very 
seriously, as, if it be decided to accept 
no more help from foreign Mission 
Boards, the relation of foreign mission- 
aries to native churches will be 
entirely changed. On the proposed 
attitude of the independent Churches 
to foreign Missionary Societies the 
Fukuin Shimpod tells us nothing, 
The wave of feeling that is passing 
over the Protestant Churches in refer- 
ence to this question has reached the 
Episcopalians, according to Mr. Haya- 
kawa Kishiro, who writes in the Azrz- 
sutokyd Shuhd (Christian Weekly 
News) in the following terms :— 
Though our Episcopal Churches are 
united and though various measures 
for the organization of self-support- 
ing bodies have been adopted, yet 
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the fact remains that we have as yet 
no Japanese bishop. The Japanese 
Episcopal Church without a Japanese 
bishop cannot be said to be a prop- 
etly organized body. All races are 
alike before God, but it would seem 
that a difference is made in as far as 
we Japanese are concerned in our 
Episcopal Church. And coming to 
finance, how many churches are there 
in our mission that are thoroughly 
independent and self-supporting? I 
know of only five in the whole 
country. Take our Dendokyoku, a 
body that represents the whole of our 
10,000 odd Christians. Is it not 
constantly dependent on the help of 
our foreign brethren ? 

The Methodist organ, the Goya, 
in a recent issue writes thus on 
the organization and self-support of 
churches, observes the <Azvrisutoryo 
Sekat. According to our view, since 
religion is greater than the State and 
greater than any nation, there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in our 
receiving pecuniary aid from foreign- 
ers, but when the question is con- 
sidered in connection with the develop- 
ment of the Churches, it at once 
becomes plain that independence and 
self-support are essential. While in 
the receipt of pecuniary aid from 
foreigners, the power wielded by 
church officers is necessarily very 
limited. If there be no desire for 
independence in a church, then it 
is in an unsatisfactory state. This 
feeling has been intensified by the 
new experiences of the nation during 
the past 18 months, 

The Kumiai Churches have for a 
long time past discussed and taken 
practical steps for attaining independ- 
ence and there are several foreign 
missionaries who have earnestly sup- 
ported the movement. On June 15th 
last there appeared in the Azrisutokyd 
Sekai an important article entitled 
Mission to Senkyosht Mondai no 
Katketsu. (Missionary Societies and 
the Solution of the Missionary Ques- 
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tion), which owing to absence from 
home and delay in receiving the copy 
of the paper containing the article 
we have not yet reproduced in these 
columns. We find that the article 
has attracted considerable attention, 
expressing as it seems to do the views 
of certain leading members of the 
Japanese Congregational Church. 
A reply to it from Dr. Atkinson of 
Kobe appeared in the Kzrisutokyd 
Sekaz of July 6th. We now proceed 
to give the substance of the original 
article and the reply: The question 
of the future of missions and the 
relation of missionaries to native 
churches is second to none in import- 
ance, and thoughtful men in Europe 
and America are giving much atten- 
tion to it. The Missionary Societies 
are finding it hard to maintain them- 
selves on the old lines, but very few 
of them have devised new progressive 
schemes for the future. It would 
seem that our Kumiai Church has 
arrived at a state in which it is in a 
position to solve the problem of the 
relation of missionaries and missions 
to native Churches. As far as our 
work is. concerned during the past 
10 years, the connection of the mission- 
aries with it has been very slight, 
consisting chiefly of the running of 
mission schools. Does the work 
done warrant the heavy expend- 
iture involved? This is a question 
which the American Board and 
the missionaries now working in 
various parts of the country ought to 
seriously consider. The first thing 
that we desire to respectfully lay be- 
fore the American Board of Foreign 
Missions is our ability as a Church to 
take over the work now being paid 
for by that Board. The cost of 
maintaining the preaching stations 
now under the charge of missionaries 
does not exceed some seven or eight 
thousand yex. To say that the 12,000 
Christians belonging to our body 
could not provide this money at such 
a time as the present, when the whole 
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nation is bent on new progress and 
development, would betray ignorance 
of the spirit of our Christians. Since 
this can be done, in our opinion, 
steps should be taken to acquaint the 
American Board of Foreign Missions 
with the fact, and to ask them to 
withdraw and take measures for the 
disposal of the missionaries now in 
the field. Now to the missionaries 
in the field we would say, dissolve 
your present organization and join 
the native church as co-workers with 
our native pastors on equal terms. 
Thus will you succeed in making 
converts rapidly. Should it be found 
that our Japanese Missionary Society 
is not in a pecuniary position to pay 
the missionaries adequate salaries, 
then there would be no objection to 
their being supported by foreign 
boards, while working in connection 
with our native church. We have 
been informed that as one of the 
results of this war certain business 
houses have decided that it will be 
to their interest to employ Japanese 
agents in China and Korea for trans- 
actions with the Chinese in prefer- 
ence to Europeans or Americans. 
That business men should move in 
this direction ahead of missionary 
societies is something of which we 
are ashamed. It is our earnest hope 
that the American Board of Foreign 
Missions will have the honour of 
inaugurating the movement we have 
recommended. 

Here is the gist of Dr. Atkinson’s 
comments on the above article :—We 
have the warmest sympathy with 
the desire of the Kumiai Kyokai to 
become entirely independent. But 
we think that the scheme of the Azyvz- 
sutokyd Sekai on June 15th is quite 
impracticable. Moreover, the writer 
of that article has misunderstood the 
views of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions and the mission- 
aries on the question atissue. I have 
no authority to represent the mission- 
aries, much less the American Board. 
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What Isay, I say as a private indi- 
vidual, Though doubtless eventually 
the Japanese Church will tale over the 
work of the missionaries labouring in 
Japan, it seems to me that things 
have by no means reached this point 
as yet. When the native Churches 
are in a position to take charge of 
the whole work without foreign as- 
sistance, some of the missionaries will 
go home, others will proceed to new 
fields of foreign labour and some may 
join the native churches. When that 
time comes, the connection of the 
American Board and its missionaries 
with the work will by no means have 
ceased, since they have from the first 
looked forward to this time. But it 
seems to me that the question of the 
proper time to effect this change and 
the means of bringing it about require 
careful consideration. I feel that the 
time is past for missionaries to take 
the lead in evangelistic work. Up to 
a few years ago, though not a good 
preacher, I used to go off on preach- 
ing tours, and because it was com- 
paratively rare to hear a foreigner 
speaking Japanese, many people 
would assemble. But at the present 
time there areso many good preachers 
among the Japanese that our help is 
not needed. There are two or three 
missionaries who may be pronounced 
powerful preachers, but they are an 
exception to the rule. Then so many 
of us are too old to compete with 
energetic young men. Doctors 
Greene, Davis, De | Forest and 
myself are all over 60 years of age. 
To tell the missionaries of the 
American Board that they should join 
the Japanese Church and work under 
it is to suggest an impracticable course. 
These missionaries as private indivi- 
duals might do this, but since they 
are in the service of the Board, they 
cannot do so without getting rid of 
their responsibilities toit. Even were 
the proposed step possible, it would 
not be likely toanswer. Ifthe Board 
and the Kumiai Churches are to sepa- 
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rate, the Board had best carry on its 
work on its own distinct lines. 

There is no objection whatever to 
individual missionaries joining native 
churches, as Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett 
have done in Tottori. Such a step 
does not involve the dissolution of 
the missionary body by any means, 
since this exists for many other pur- 
poses. There is no reason why a 
man should not belong to various 
bodies in order to attain different ob- 
jects. The organization of the Con- 
gregational Churches is very simple 
both here and in America, and as 
long as a Church is independent, it 
cannot be interfered with by other 
Churches. Each Church governs it- 
self. Therefore to me it seems that 
the connection of the foreign mission- 
ary with native churches as far as our 
body is concerned can present no 
serious difficulties. We missionaries 
desire to live on the friendliest terms 
with native workers. We can each 
work in our own way with the same 
end in view. We can unite as did the 
allied forces that marched to relieve 
Peking ; each section of the Church 
pursuing its own methods and living 
at peace with fellow-workers. /. AL. 


One specially notable feature of 
the situation is the growth of a desire 
for independence on the part of the 
Japanese churches and nowhere is 
this desire stronger than with the 
Kumi-ai Churches. With this desire 
our Mission [Amer. Board] most 
heartily sympathises and it is glad of 
every opportunity to give expression 
to its sympathy. 

At the last meeting of the Mission 
a Committee was appointed, at the 
request of the Standing Committee 
of the Kumi-ai Churches, to confer 
with them regarding some plan for 
setting forth, more clearly than has 
been done as yet, the complete 
ecclesiastical independence of the 
Kumi-ai Churches, as regards the 
Mission. “They believe that the im- 
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pression is given by the Mission re- 
ports and statistical tables that, while 
a considerable number of churches 
are financially independent, the 
Kumi-ai Churches as a whole are 
under the tutelage of the Mission. 
On our side we had supposed that 
this point was already made plain, 
but if it is not, we certainly shall be 
glad to co-operate in making it un- 
mistakable. 

The Committees met in Osaka on 
the fifth of October and had a most 
delightful meeting in every respect. 
No plan was formulated, but it was 
made plain that there was no radical 
difference of opinion on this point. 
Accordingly it was decided to leave 
details for a later discussion. 

The general question of the rela- 
tions of the Mission to the Kumi-ai 
Churches was discussed at some 
length. Inthe course of the discussion, 
it became clear that there was a 
strong desire to see the Mission as 
an organised body given up and the 
individual mlssionaries brought into 
the Kumi-ai body as members of local 
churches. There are, or seem to be, 
serious objections to this course ; for 
while foreign funds are used, it would 
appear wiser to have them disbursed 
by the Mission as a corporate body 
than by individuals. Unless the Amer- 
ican constituency of the American 
Board is prepared to make uncondi- 
tional grants in aid directly to the 
Kumi-ai Churches, or the Japanese 
Missionary Society, the Mission 
organisation would seem necessary 
until the Japanese Missionary Society 
is prepared to take over all the aided 
churches and congregations, 

Again it does not seem advisable 
for a missionary to become a member 
of a church aided by funds of which 
he is the almoner. There could 
hardly be a more objectionable limi- 
tation upon the liberty of the churches 
than such membership would consti- 
tute. It would appear that “this 
objection had weight with the Japan- 
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ese Committee, but they felt that it 
could be obviated, and perhaps shoud 
be, by a policy of direct grants to 
the Japanese Missionary Society. 

The Misson’s Committee urged 
that a new effort be made towards the 
financial independence of the Kumi- 
ai Churches, by the Japanese Society’s 
taking over all the organised church- 
es now aided by the Mission. 

After this should be done, the un- 
organised congregations might gra- 
dually be placed upon a purely Japan- 
ese basis, financially speaking, leav- 
ing the missionaries to aid by 
personal service in any way which 
should be mutually satisfactory. This 
plan was thought worthy of careful 
consideration, and it was said that, 
provided a generous parting gift 
could be made by the Mission to 
help tide over the initial difficulties, 
the scheme might be workable. 

Mission News. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE KUMI-AI 
CHURCHES. 


A most memorable meeting of the 
General Conference of the Kumi-ai 
Churches closed on the twenty-fifth 
of October, after a session of six days. 
It was evident that all in attend- 
ance were living in a new atmosphere 
and were feeling a new inspiration. 
The war had created a sense of 
responsibility, a consciousness of 
strength, and a spirit of expectancy 
seldom, perhaps never, experienced 
before. This gave greater breadth 
and intensity to the discussions than 
has been seen, the writer fancies, in 
other years 

The two days preceding the Confer- 
ence were devoted, according to an 
established custom, to a “‘ Ministers’ 
Meeting” at Haneda, a sea shore 
resort about six miles south of Tokyo, 
during which addresses were given by 
Messrs. Ebina, Miyagawa, and Ma- 
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tsumura (Kaiseki), as well as by Dr. 
Anezaki, a representative of the new 
Budddhism. Dr. Anezaki brought 
out in an impressive manner some 
of the many interesting coincidences 
between Buddhism and Christianity, 
while Messrs. Ebina and Miyagawa 
in their different ways dwelt upon the 
responsibility and the dignity of the 
Christian preacher’s calling, The 
gatherings for social prayer and con- 
ference were also of great value. 

On the_twentieth a friend who, 
though not a member of the Kumi-ai 
Churches, is yet in close relations with 
them, gave a luncheon at the Seiyo- 
ken in Uyeno Park in honor of the 
Conference. It was a most enjoyable 
occasion and formed a fitting prelude 
to the work of the session. 

The Conference proper opened at 
two o’clock at the Hongo Church on 
the twentieth with a devotional meet- 
ing, which was followed by the hear- 
ing of reports from the officers of the 
Conference and various committees. 
The year was shown to have been a 
prosperous one, during which three 
churches had attained financial in- 
dependence. 

In the evening, the annual sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Tasuku 
Harada, and the Lord’s Supper ad- 
ministered by Rev. Vokiyuki Osada. 

The next day, after a short session 
at the Hongo Church for the further 
hearing of reports, the delegates were 
entertained by the Kumi-ai Christians 
of Tokyo at luncheon ina hall near 
the River Sumida and all enjoyed to 
the full music and story-telling, the 
the best that Tokyo could afford, and 
this to one who knows about such 
things means much. 

On Sunday, services were conduct- 
ed in the various Kumi-ai Churches 
of the city, and an opportunity was 
given for all to listen to W. J. Bryan’s 
addressat the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Mr. Bryan, 
it may be said in passing, has deliver- 
ed many addresses in Tokyo and has 
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left a most happy impression as an 
earnest and devoted Christian. 

On Monday a recess was taken to 
allow the delegates to share in the 
festivities connected with the naval 
review, but they gathered in the Ban- 
cho Church in the evening with many 
of the Christians of the city for prayer 
and conference regarding -a special 
evangelistic effort in contemplation 
during next year. Much enthusiasm 
was manifested, and after a number of 
earnest addresses, the unprecedented 
sum of yer 798.17 was subscribed 
on the spot in support of the new 
enterprise, which, it is expected, will 
embrace work in not less than five 
new places under the auspices of the 
Kumiai Churches. This meeting was 
one of the noteworthy features of the 
Conference aad indicated unmistaka- 
ly the new consciousness of strength. 
The fund has increased since the 
meeting, and now amounts to about 
yen 1,100. 

Other meetings were held on the 
twenty fourth and twenty-fifth, con- 
cluding with the ordination of the 
Fujioka Pastor, 

The other feature of special interest, 
besides the decision to undertake the 
special work already mentioned and 
the generous subscription in its sup- 
port, was the vote to take over all the 
organised churches now aided by the 
mission, together with the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to arrange the 
details of the transfer. In the discus- 
sion which preceded this vote, it was 
made evident that the most cordial 
relations existed between the churches 
and the Mission. 

Much disappointment was express- 
edat the failure of a plan for co-opera- 
tion between the Kumi-ai Church- 
es and the trustees of the Doshisha 
in the matter of theological education, 
and a resolution was adopted expres- 
sive of this disappointment. The 
failure of this proposal was due, the 
writer believes, to causes which will 
be appreciated later, and, possibly, 
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rejoiced in; for certainly there is reas- 
on to hope that plans now in mind may 
secure the end sought without an ar- 
rangement for co-operation in any 
technical sense. 

Mr. Harada, of Kobe, was elected 
Moderator for the ensuing year, anda 
Standing Committee was chosen, on 
which appear several laymen who 
promise to be of much service in the 
councils of the churches. 

The presence of the delegates, 
many of whom are alumni of the Do- 
shisha, was made the occasion of a 
meeting of the friends of that institu- 
tion, which took place at the Mika- 
waya in Kanda. During dinner 
speeches were made by Prof. Matsu- 
nami of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, Messrs, Miyagawa, Harada, 
Koki, Tomeoka, Yokoi, Ukita, and 
sereral others. There was evidence 
of some severe friction between the 
alumni, or at least a portion of them, 
and the Trustees, but at the same time 
it was not less evident that back ofall 
friction there was on every side a 
hearty love for the Doshisha and a 
strong desire to strengthen it and 
make it better even and more influen- 
tial than in its best days. Accord- 
ingly a committee of reconciliation, 
of ten persons, was chosen by ballot 
comprising the following :— 
KAZUTANE UKITA. 
HisAmitsu Furuya. 
TOKIO YOKOI. 


Isao ABE 
M. ICHIHARA. 


TEINOSUKE Murat. 
Eqj1ro ONO. 
K6suKE TOMEOKA. 
Danjo FEpina. 
Juzo K6éno. 

It is too early to speak definitely of 
the prospect of success, but the con- 
ferences which have already taken 
place encourage the hope of a genuine 
reconciliation, including no irritating 
compromises, on a _ basis mutually 
‘ satisfactory. 

It was exceedingly delightful to 
hear the expressions of appreciation 
of the value of the services of Dr. 
Learned, who is about to celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversary of his ar- 
rival in Japan, and of the earnest 
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desire to retain, for many years to 
come, the presence on the Board of 
Trustees of the representatives of the 
American friends of the Doshisha. 
Several of those who have been 
regarded as the strongest opponents 
of the present regime have taken 
pains to say in the plainest terms that 
no anti-foreign feeling has influ- 
enced them in their opposition, But 
whatever may be the fate of the tenta- 
tive plans now being discussed, the 
present discussion, conducted as it is 
in a most friendly spirit on both sides, 
will prove, we may well believe, the 
beginning of a bright and prosperous 
day which will see in large degree 
the realisation of Dr. Neesima’s most 
sauguine hopes. 
Mission News. 


Various regulations are published 
with regard to the education of 
Chinese students in Japan, The gist 
of these regulations is to extend the 
control of the Chinese and the Japan- 
ese Authorities; the former through 
the Chinese Representative ia Tokyo ; 
the latter through the Minister of 
Education. We gather from the 
character of these regulations that a 
much stricter regimen is considered 
necessary. The Chinese Minister has 
to be furnished with lists of intending 
students, and the Japanese Minister 
of Education is virtually empowered 
to make selections from among can- 
didates for admission to public or 
private schools, such selections being 
subsequently submitted for final ap- 
proval by the Chinese Government. 
It results that intending students have 
to submit applications in due form to 
the Minister of Education. Another 
provision is that a Chinese student, 
after having been expelled from a 
school for bad conduct, ceases per- 
manently to be eligible for admission 
to any other school. /apan Mail. ~ 
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JAPAN’S RELIGIOUS FUTURE. 


BY COMMISSIONER RAILTON. 
(Concluded.)* 


The one danger I see arises from 
the difficulty I find in inducing others 
to adopt any such view. Great as 
have been the triumphs of the Cross 
already here and elsewhere, I am 
confident that the world can be 
astounded by the Christian soldiers 
of Japan before 1906, if they will 
only sufficiently avail themselves of 
the utterly unparalleled opportunity 
that lies around them, instead of 
yielding to the temptation to routine 
and despair. Japan has no longer 
any need to look for light from over 
the seas. It is here in many thou- 
sands of happy homes. All that is 
needed is a general utilisation every 


day of the vast resources already 
available. 
Let me not be understood as 


referring to what is generally called 
an awakening or revival,—one of my 
special horrors. I do not wish to 
hear of Japan being visited by a 
religious convulsion to be followed 
by a relapse into the usual Christian 
indifference. But I am certain that 
the time has come when all who feel 
the power of God in their own souls 
should shake themselves from habits 
of doubt and fear and over-timidity 
and launch out into every possible 
use of their already acquired buildings 
and any others they can get the use 
of, so as to make this winter the 
great harvest time it can be. 

If at this time Christians remain 
content to do no more than before, 
then I cannot but think that Japan 
with all its practicality and love for 
rapid progress will conclude that 
Christ has no sufficient salvation for 
the 20th Century, and that the Chris- 
tians think but little of their great 
Master. 


* This galley was accidentally omitted in the 
“make-up” of the October issue. 
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Nobody surely can deny the vast 
superiority of Japan morally and 
intellectually to most Christian na- 
tions. It is my conviction that, if 
the Japanese Christians will only 
turn aside from the educational and 
other common pursuits of the world, 
to spend their strength, anyhow for 
the next six months, upon the evan- 
gelisation of their country they will 
see millions of their fellow-countrymen 
learning of Christ and _ teaching 
Christendom once more the alphabet 
of faith, hope and charity which is so 
much in danger of being forgotten 
amidst the profundities of theology 
and ecclesiasticism. Japan has the 
opportunity, if it will, to take the 
front place asa really Christian 
nation. 


At the instance of the six Roman 
Catholic Chuiches in Tokyo Prefec- 
ture, a welcome meeting in honour of 
Bishop O'Connell was held at the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral, Tsukiji, on 
Sunday|[Nov. 19]. After the religious 
service, at which Archbishop Osouf 
and JLL’Abbe Evrard officiated, a 
reception was hcld in one of the 
rooms of the Cathedral. uring 
the function several addresses of wel- 
come were read, to which the Bishop 
appropriately replied. Mr. Yasutaro 
Honjo, a non-adherent of the Roman 
Catholic Church, offered to H. E. the 
Pope a gift of 30,000 ¢sudo of land in 
Joshu, expressing the hope that a 
Catholic Church might be built there. 
He was also grateful that the Pope 
had dispatched the special Envoy to 
the Japanese Court. 


Japan Limes. 


The Tokyo City authorities intend 
to establish a Municipal Library at a 
cost of about 100,000 ye, in order to 
commemorate the war. Hibiya Park 
will probably be selected as the site 
of the library. —Japan Times. 
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JAPANESE WOMAN'S HOME. 
“Japanese Woman’s Home” 


has been opened in Seattle, Wash., 
in care of Miss Nellie E. Fife. 


Location. 


The “Home” is conveniently 
located at 108 Broadway. It can be 
easily reached from all incoming 


trains and steamers by the Yester 
Way trolley. 
ley at First Avenue and Yester Way 
and gets off at Broadway, the home 
will be found but two doors from the 
corner at the left of Yester Way. 
Easy trolley connection with every 
line in the city can be made from the 
home. 


Purpose. 

The purpose of the home is to 
afford a safe stopping place for those 
temporarily detained in the city ; to 
provide a resting place for laboring 
women, who for a time are out of 
employment; to furnish a home for 
women whose husbands are at work 
at a distance, and for girls who wish 
to attend school in the city. Students 
graduating from Japanese Schools in 
March who expect to enter school in 
America in September and who may 
wish to spend a few weeks or months 
perfecting their English and gaining 
an introduction to American life will 
be given.a warm welcome at the 
“Home.” While we are far from 
wishing to encourage the coming of 
such students. many will come, and 
it is the purpose of the home to pro- 
vide them a safe home while in Seattle, 
and to give them an introduction to 
the new conditions they must meet. 

If all missionaries and other re- 
sponsible persons who may know of 
any Japanese girl or woman who is 
coming to America by this route will 
send notification to the ‘‘ Home” at 
least one steamer before her arrival, 
with a certificate of good character, 
she will be met and given every at- 
tention. 
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Terms. . 

By the month; rooms $ 4.00, meals 
$8.00, including bath and all the pri- 
vileges of the home. 

By the day ; rooms 15 to 25 cents, 
meals 30 cents, bath 10 cents. 

Assistance in English, music, and 
sewing given to inmates. of the home 
free of tuition. 


“Of course, Japan, if she accepts 
Christianity at all on any considerable 
scale, will make her own interpreta- 
tion and adaptation of it. The religi- 
ous practice that results will be 
Christian, but it will also be Japanese. 

. Presumably there will be minor 
sects wherever there is Christianity, 
but Japan, if she has them, will be 
likely to develop her own. Christ- 
ianity has adjusted itself more or less 
to the character, history, and primitive 
institutions of all the Western people 
who have accepted it. It is con- 
ceivable that its adjustment to the 
Japanese would be easy and perfect 
beyond any precedent. It is an 
Asiatic religion offered to an Asiatic 
people, for the Japanese are still 
Asiatics, though unlike all the rest. 
Se I-abnega tion, idealism, the sacrifice 
of the present to the future—of ease, 
and even life, to duty—seen to come 
more natural to the Asiatic mind than 
to the Western mind. Moreover, 
the religions of Confucius and of Bud- 
dha, which have helped to civilize 
Japan, are great religions, holding 
many truths of philosophy and ethics 
in common with the religion of 
Christ, No nation seems ever to 
have been so favourably situated to 
consider and compare the great religi- 
ons of the world, and choose the best, 
as is Japan to-day. Nothing can be 
forced upon her. She knows the 
defects of her own religious system ; 
she can look abroad and study the 
fruits of every other system, and if 
she finds a better one, can take sé 
much of it as she thinks is true.” 
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THE AINU APPEAL. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE 
“JaPpan Mait.”) 


Sir,—Please accept our heartiest 
thanks for the very kind way in 
which you met us by so promptly 
and generously allowing space in 
your journal for our appeal on 
behalf of the poor suffering Chika- 
bumi Ainu. And may I trespass 
still further by asking you now to be 
so good as to allow us here-with to 
express our thanks—our best thanks— 
by the same means to those friends— 
especially the little Britishers—who 
so cordially helped with their means 
as soon as they heard of our need. 
We thank them all; and so do those 
Ainu who are being fed by their 
kindness. 

Among the sufferers there is an 
old blind couple who are being fed by 
us. 1 learn that those in auihority at 
Asahigawa have so far woke up toa 
sense of their responsibility and to the 
fitness and justice of things that they 
are likely to provide rations for these. 
They have been talking about it, but 
up to the 26th of October had not 
actually given them any rice. One 
wonders how these poor blind creat- 
ures would have fared had we done 
nothing for them. As soon as the 
authorities commence feeding these, 
we shall of course drop them. So 
far our help is extended to six fami- 
lies. But these must be added to 
soon; and‘ if more help is not given 
us, nothing remains but to bring them 
down to Sapporo and feed them here, 
for starve they shall not so long as 
we have a crust to offer, 

Private Japanese friends are, we are 
most thankful to say, gradually wak- 
ing up to their responsibilities, and we 
have already received a donation of 
10 yea from one gentleman. More- 
over, a letter has just come to hand 
from Mrs. Pierson, who is right on 
the spot, in which shew rites:—“A 
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soldier who read in the papers of the 
help we are trying to give these 
people brought us 40 sex—his pay 
for ten days!—to buy rice for the 
Ainu”! Would there were more 
of this kind of good-hearted persons 
among both us and them! So far 
about 60 yex have been given us for 
this work. Will not some others 
kindly help in it? It would bea real 
boon if they could and would. Once 
again thanking you, Sir, for your 
kindness. 

I remain, Yours very truly, 

JNO. BATCHELOR. 

Sapporo, November 4th ,1g0s. 

[The Evancetisr is glad to ac- 
knowledge with thanks the receipt of 
4 yen for this purpose, and 4 yen for 
the Y.M.C.A. work at the front, from 
Mrs. A. A. Bennett, of Yokohama, 
We shall be pleased to receive further 
contributions for either object.— 
Editor. } 


The growing popularity and pre- 
valence of English in Japan is attested 
by various things, small and large. 
It may be only a little thing that 
the conductors and motormen on the 
Outer Moat Electric Railway wear 
“C” and “M”’ on their uniforms ta 
indicate their positions ; that they and 
their cars are numbered with Roman 
numerals, and English is to be seen 
much more widely all over the city. 
But it is uot a small thing, that a new 
Romaji Association is pushing Ro- 
manization ; that in the Y.M.CVA. and 
other large meetings, it is now the 
custom to omit the interpretation of 
English speeches and addresses, as, 
for instance, in the case of Hon. W. J, 
Bryan’s address on “ The Prince 
of Peace.” And by-the-way, Mr. 
Bryan’s visit to Japan was a real 
help to the temperance cause and 
mission work, both by his precepts 
and his practices. He showed him- 
self a true Christian gentleman. 
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‘NOTES. 


Here an interesting religious cere- 
mony was performed; returning of 
thanks to heaven for victory won by 
the country’s aruis. This ceremony 
had its origin in the far off time of 
Minamoto no Yoshiiye (Hachiman 
Taro), and the records show that it 
was performed in the cases. of the 
great captains, Nobunaga, Hideyoshi 
and-Iyeyasu. Like everything pertain- 
ing to Shinto, it was essentially simple. 
The principal of the officating priests 
was Ogasawara Kiyomichi, repre- 
sentative of a family which, from the 
early Tokugawa days, has been 
uniformly entrusted with the dis- 
charge of these functions. Admiral 
Togo, having been seated on a war 
stool (“shogi’’), an heirloom of the 
Ogasawara Family, was approached 
by Mr. Ogasawara and three assist- 
ants. Mr. Ogasawara carried a pure 
white tray on which were placed 
two wooden sake-bowls, a sake cup, 
a pair of chopsticks, and small quanti- 
ties of ‘“‘kachiguri”’ (boiled chesnuts, 
chosen because of the term “ kachi”’ 
which. signifies to “conquer ”), of 
“‘uchiawabi”’ (haliotis, selected be- 
ease? of “thesiprefix=+““uchi,29 Sto. 
“attack ’’) and of “kombu” (edible 
sea-weed, a word having the signi- 
ficance of “‘rejoicing.”) Three times 
the cup was filled and handed to 
Admiral Togo, and at each draught 
the great crowd shouted “ banzai.” 


A collection of the letters of the 
late Lafcadio Hearn has been under- 
taken by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. It will be edited, with a 
biographical outline, by Mr. Ferris 
Greenslet of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ 
with the collaboration of Mrs. Hearn 
and of Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
the literary executor. It is request- 
ed that persons having letters of 
Hearn’s will kindly communicate with 
the editor at No. 4 Park Street, 
Boston. —Dial. 
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Admiral Togo’s address to the 
spirits of the dead, at the z”-memoriam 
service in Awoyama .Cemetery on 


‘the 28th of October, was as follows :— 


“The clouds of war have disap- 
peared from sea and from shore, and 
the whole city, with a peaceful placid 
heart like that of a child, goes out to 
meet the men who shared life and 
death with you, and who now return 
triumphant under the Imperial Stand- 
ard, while their families wait for them 
at the gates of their homes. 

“Looking back, we recall how, 
braving the bitter cold and enduring 
the fierce heat, you fought again and 
again with our strong foe, and while 
the issue of the contest was still un- 
certain, you went before us to the 
grave, leaving us to envy the glory 
you had won by your loyal deaths. 
We longed to imitate you in paying 
the debt we owe to sovereign and 
country. Your valiant and vehement 
fighting always achieved success. In 
no combat did you fail to conquer. 
Throughout ten months the attack 
on Port Arthur continued and the 
position was determined. In the Sea 
of Japan a single annihilating effort 
decided the issue. Thenceforth the 
enemy’s shadow disappeared from the 
face of the ocean. ‘This success had 
its origin in the infinite virtues of the 
Emperor, but it could not have been 
achieved, had not you, forgetting 
yourselves, sacrificed your lives in the 
public service. The warisover. We, 
who return in triumph, see signs of 
joy everywhere. But we remember 
that we can not share it with you, and 
mingled feelings of saduess and re- 
joicing strusete painfully for expres- 


sion, But the triumph of to-day has 
been purchased by your glorious 
death, and long your loyalty and 


valour will inspire our Navy, guarding 
the Imperial land for all time. We 
here perform this rite of worship to 
your spirits, and speaking something 
of our sad thoughts, pray you to come 
and receive the offering we make.” 
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The Statistical Bureau of the 
Cabinet publishes the following figures 
of the population of Japan at the 
close of 1903, the date of. the 
‘latest census :— 


Number of residences 

Number of inhabitants 
{, Males". 24,632,462 
{ Females...23,910,274 


The population at the end of 1902 
had been 46,732,841 and the number 
Ofresidences’ 831715577." 

— Japan Mail. 


Consisting of 


We. would acknowledge, with 
thanks, the receipt of a copy of the 
latest catalogue of the enterprising 
Tokiwa Sha, Yokohama. We are 
glad also to call special attention to a 
“Tokiwa Collection of Songs and 
Exercises for Special Occasions,” like 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Day, 
Children’s Day, etc., etc. The versa- 
tile workers in the Tokiwa Sha may 
be trusted to get up something in- 
teresting and striking. The price is 
45 sew per copy; and extra copies of 
each song are obtainable at 2 sez per 
copy, or yew 1.20 per100_ For sale 
by the Tokiwa Sha, Yokohama, and 
the Meth. Pub. House, Tokyo. 


The members of the House of Peers 
number 358, including 13 Princes of 
the Blood, 10 Princes, 29 Marquises, 
17 Counts, 70 Viscounts, 55 Barons, 
I1g members specially appointed by 
H.M. the Emperor, and 45 members 
representing the eighest taxpayers. 


ED: OF THE-«JAPAN EVANGELIST.” 
Dear .Stf8=2 
Please permit me to express through 
your paper our gratitude to those of 
your readers who have so kindly 
contributed to our sustenance after 
the recent trouble in having cur 
church and residence burned. 
Yours very gratefully, 
F, O. Bergstrom. 
4. Hikawa-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 
Oct. 31st, 1905. 


* All these figures are exclusive of Formosa. 
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PERSONALS. 


We observe with pleasure which 
will be shared by the numerous friends 
‘and admirers of Dr. D. C. Greene, 
that his son, Mr. Roger S. Greene, 
M.A. (Harvard), who for the past 
three years has served as United 
States Vice-Consul in Rio de Janeiro, 
Nagasaki and Kobe, has just been 
notified by cable of his appointment 
to be Commercial Agent of the United 
States at Vladivostock and has been 
directed to proceed at once to his 
new post. —Japan Mail. 


Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Cobb of Nii- 
gata; Mrs. Walker of Kobe College ; 
and Miss Ward, formerly of Matsu- 
yama,—all Amer. Board—are tem- 
porarily in Tokyo for language 
study and are living with Dr, and 
Mrs. Greene, 22 Nakano Cho, Ichi- 
gaya. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Vaughn (Pres.) 
have been transferred from Tokyo 
to Niigata. 

The "engagement: of Rev. F.C. 
Briggs of Kobe, and Miss Harriet M. 
Witherbee of Himeji is announced. 


BIRTH. 

On Oct. 28th, at 5 Hikawa-cho, 
Akasaka, Tokyo, to the Rev. D. M. 
and Mrs. Lang, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Hakodate, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Christ Church, Malvern, Eng- 
land, on Septayothiby, Rev. F. N: 
Davenport, Vicar, assisted by Rev. A. 
R. Fuller ot Nagasaki, and Rev. C. H. 
Nash, vicar of Maidenhead, Rev. 
Sheldon Painter to Julia Annie, eldest 
daughter of the late T. and Mrs. 
Britten of Maidenhead. 

On Sept. 14th, 1905, at All Saints 
Church, Malabar Hill, Bombay, by 
the Rev. A. Foote, Garrison Chaplain, 
Joseph T. Kirby, Lieutenant, tooth 
Infantry, eldest son of Richard J. 
Kirby Esq. of Tokyo, Japan, to Ethel 
M.S. Ward, eldest daughter of T. J. 
Ward, Esq., of Bombay, India. 
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ARRIVALS. 


Yokohama, Oct. 29th, per S. S. 
“Korea,” Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Tenny 
returning to Kobe, Miss Eva L. Rol- 
man, returning to Tokyo for kinder- 
garten work, “Misses Amy Acock and 
Inga Petterson, new missionaries for 
Sendai and Shimonoseki,—Baptists ; 
Mrs. Chas. Bishop (Meth.), returning 
to her husband in Tokyo; Bishop 
Wm. H. O'Connell, of Portland, 
Maine, the Pope’s special ambassador 
to the Emperor of Japan; and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Longstreth, ona visit 
to their sister, Miss Longstreth, of the 
Friends’ Mission, Tokyo. 

Yokohama, Nov. 5th, per S. S. 
SuUaitar, Greve, \, bignda, skres. Of 
Aoyama Gakuin (Meth.), Tokyo. 

Yokohama, Nov. roth, per S. S. 
“Sachsen,” Rev. Henry Landis and 

eorge Landis (Pres.), returning to 
Tokyo. 

Yokohama, Nov. 2tst, per S. S. 
“‘Siberia,’ Miss Nell M. Daniel 
(Meth), returning from furlough. 

Yokohama, Nov. 23rd, per 5S. S. 
“Minnesota” Rev. A. T. Howard 
and family (U. B.), returning from 
furlough. 

Miss Hortense Long, daughter of 
the late C.S. Long, a former member 
of the Japan M. E. Mission, arrived 
in Yokohama a few weeks ago, and 
went on to reinforce our W. F. M.S. 


work in Kagoshima. —Tidings. 
DEPARTURES. 
Yokohama, Nov. 16th, per S. S. 


“Dakota,” Rev. W. A. Clarke and 
family (So. Bapt. Conv.) on furlough. 

Yokohama, Nov. r9th, per S. S. 
Manchuria,” Hon. Lloyd C. Gris- 
com, U. S. Minister, and wife, and 
Mrs. Bronson (Mrs.  Griscom’s 
mother) ; Mr. R. S. Miller, Interpreter 
U.S. Legation, and family; Mr. V. 
W. Helm (Y.M.C.A.) and family ; 
Misses Mary Cowen and Ernestine 
Gardiner, and Master Wallace 
Haworth, children of. well known 
Tokyo missionaries. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


Break forth in song, O soul that long hast yearned 
To know thy God! No more may sin defeat! 
To-day the throne becomes the mercy-seat, 

And Love incarnate hath the vict’ry earned.— 

Not all our thorns to fir trees yet are turned, 

To plough-shares all.our swords are not yet beat, 
Calm Peace hath not yet cooled all battles’ heat, 
And fires of hate and passion still have burned. 
Yet surely through the darkness and the din 
We trace the widening circle of the Light,— 
As dawn steals gently o’er the sleeping earth,— 

-Which first was born in Christ on Christmas night. 
And all that brings Hope’s brighter morning in 
Has had its dawning in that Holy Birth. 


A Christmas Carol. 
i. 
Welcome, bright Christmas time, 
Birthday of Love, 
Light, Joy, and Peace, divine, 
Come from above! 
No more in gloom of Night 
Need we to stray ; 
Christ brings the perfect Light, 
Christ brings the Day. 
Ei. 
Lo, o’er the sleeping earth 
Dawn sends its rays, 
While at the Savior’s birth 
Glad hymns of praise 
Tell of the brighter morn 
‘Breaking afar ; 
New Hope with Jesus born,— 
Bright morning star, 
- iil. 
O Christ, before whose Light 
_ Darkness departs, 
“Come on this Christmas bright 
~~ Into our hearts ! 
: Then shall Thy Birthday be 
“Our. birthday, too,,.. 
AS by Thy Truth madé free ef . 
We. live anew | _.,. Wms Merrett Vorigs. 
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UNDERCURRENTS 
IN THE THOUGHT 
OF NEW JAPAN. 


BY H. YOSHIZAKI, M.A. SECRETARY, 


‘ A KYODO: Yin Mec aAe 


I decm ita great honor to appear 
before such a unique audience as this 
and to invite your sympathetic atten- 
tion to such a timely subject as 
“Undercurrents in the Thought of 
New Japan.” Timely and interest- 
ing as the subject is, it is also difficult 
and important—difficult because it 
covers nearly all phases of Japanese 
life under the new and changed con- 
ditions, and important because Japan 
is just now going through a most 
trying experience in the tremendous 
conflict with a strong European 
power. I will confine myself, there- 
fore, within a comparatively narrow 
limit and endeavor to tell you what I 
consider to be some of the strongest 
tendencies at the present time. 

No foreigner could ‘overlook the 
fact, however bitterly he is prejudeced 
against this nation, that she has made 
wonderful progress within the last 
generation, especially since the War 
with China. Largely, I think, as the 
result of the decisive victory over her 
great neighbor, Japan was received 
into the comity of the Western na- 
tions. She stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the Powers and did more than 
her part in the relief of the imperiled 
Legations, when these were attacked 
by the mad Boxers. With an un- 
wavering faith in the brighter future 
and a full confidence in herself, she 
has reorganized many _ institutions 
already in existence, bravely. adopted 
and successfully carried on many re- 
forms, and in medical discoveries and 
military improvements even shown 
her originality to the astonishment 
of the world. 

Such a remarkable progress gave 
birth to a distinctive national con- 
sciousness. In describing some of 
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the results of the China-Japan 
War as regards this country, Dr. 
Greene remarks that  the' extraordi- 
nary development of the national 
cousciousness is directly traceable to 
the experience of the three years 
that immediately followed the China- 
Japan War. I do not mean, of 
course, that there was among our 
people before the war no conscious- 
ness as a distinct and independent 
Oriental nation. But until the Revi- 
sion of the Treaties, in 1899, the 
rights of Japan had been restricted in 
regard to, for instance, the duties im- 
posed on imports. Until then a sys- 
tem of extraterritoriality had been 
provided, and all foreigners charged 
with crime were tried in the consular 
courts of their own nationality. 
Under these conditions, Japan was 
not able to take part, in the real sense 
of the term, in any affair of interna- 
tional import. But now she stands 
on equal footing with the advanced 
nations of the. world and keeps her- 
self worthy of their praise and 
admiration. 

That this national consciousness 
has been greatly strengthened by 
successive victories won over Russia 
is a fact too clear to involve any 
doubt. This consciousness has been 
not only deepened but greatly broad 
ened. To-day even uneducated la 
bourers and coolies know that Japan 
isno longer a little, weak, insignificant 
Empire, but both in name and in 
fact the mistress of the Orient, yea,a 
powerful member in the sisterhood of 
nations. Japan has surprised the 
whole world by the way she has 
been conducting herself in the pre- 
sent war. The high motives in de- 
claring ‘the war, the humanity and 
fine spirit of the Japanese soldiers, as 
well as their courage, strategy, and 
skill in battle, a willing and liberal 
response of the people in backing 
national finance, no unusual excite- 
ment and fanatic enthusiasm due to 
the war—all ‘this has been regarded 
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as a wonderful revelation of the real 
strength and character of the Japan- 
ese nation. ‘Sekai no Nippon,” or 
“ Japan of the World,” is to-day one 
of the most catching phrases con- 
stantly in magazine articles and news- 
paper reports, used widely by public 
speakers and even enriching the 
vocabulary of school boys and girls. 
What effects should this gradual 
awakening and deepening of the 
national consciousness bring to the 
future of Japan? This is a question 
very difficult to answer. They may 
be beneficial or they may be detri- 
mental. The fact that Japan has 
risen to the position of a strong world 
power must lead, and ought to lead, 
her people to measure the magni- 
tude of their responsibility both to 
themselves and to other nations. This 
sentiment is found already in public 
speeches and in magazine articles. It 
means giving up all narrow and 
bigoted national ideas, whether in 
politics or in religion and morality. 
It means adopting such policies and 
holding up and abiding by such ideals 
as are worthy of a really great 
nation. It means that her statesmen, 
merchants and educators should not 
fall behind those of the civilized 
countries, not merely in ability and 
learning but in character as well. It 
means, too, I think, that our nation 
should embrace the Christian Faith, 
the only religion that clearly and 
thoroughly teaches the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 
In a word, to keep this new national 
consciousness constantly growing, our 
people must break way from that 
extreme nationalism—I mean _ that 
blind attachment to their native land 
and every thing connected with it. 
Lately, and particularly since this war 
began, I have seen many strong and 
valuable articles appear in leading 
magazines. These articles are all 
from the pens of those who hold 
prominent positions, and they are 
almost unanimous in their conviction 
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that the Yamato Spirit or “ Yamato’ 
Damashii”’ must give place to the 
World Spirit or Sekai Damashii—that’ 
is to say, in all their plans and activi- 
ties and movements the people of 
Japan should consider the welfare of 
mankind as a whole. 

But on the other hand, it seems to 
me there is already a manifestation 
of the new national consciousness” 
which cannot be regarded as altoge- 
ther happy and wholesome. No one 
who is alert to the rapid changes that 
are now taking place in every phase 
of Japanese life can overlook this. 
I mean what may be termed the 
resurrection of that ultra-nationalistic 
spirit in a new, refined, hence accep- 
table form, that unhappy manifesta- 
tion Mr. John R. Mott’ said was 
‘“ giving way” when he first visited 
this country in 1896. It is Bushido 
with an undue emphasis on its martial 
or military side. The rise of it is 
almost directly traceable to successive 
victories won in the present war. I 
believe it is the London 7zmes that 
found in Bushido the chief reason for 
Japan’s victory; and that seems to 
me a right and tenable view. For, 
though there can be no question as to 
the material basis of successful war- 
fare it is, after all, the man behind 
the gun that really counts. The un- 
daunted courage of the Japanese, the 
strength of their patriotism, their 
coolness in the presence of death, 
their sense of honor, rectitude and 
humanity—these are but some of the 
natural fruits of Bushido. These ad- 
mirable traits of the old Samurai 
should not by any means be neglect- 
ed nor are they to be crowded out by 
the in-coming of Western ideas. They 
should be retained, more thoroughly: 
cultivated and even renewed by the 
teaching of Christianity. What I 
fear, however, is that, instead of 
insisting upon the importance of 
cultivating these noble traits, our. 
people may place an undue emphasis- 
on that feature of Bushido which 
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stimulates the spirit of militarism. 
There is already rumour that the 
present standing army will be doub- 
led after this war. I fear it will be a 
martial spirit which will in the future 
control the mind of many a promis- 
ing youth. 

Another dangerous manifestation 
of this ultra-nationalism is the undue 
pride of our people in their own 
strength. The fact that they have so 
far conquered their formidable enemy 
is, according to their opinion, evi- 
dence of the superiority of the Japan- 
ese civilization tothe Western. But 
if by civilization is meant the sym- 
metrical development of every human 
faculty for the realization of self, 
then I must confess that our nation 
has still many things to learn from 
the Western people. In Bushido, 
which is ‘‘ now dead as an independ- 
ent code of moral principles but is 
still alive as a virtue and will never 
perish as a power,” is there, as many 
think, the real force and the real 
authority to move and command the 
Japanese in matters of conduct? 
Who would not admit that the 
marvelous progress Japan has made 
so far has been too much on the 
material side? Are not utilitarian 
and materialistic tendencies still too 
strong? Has there been even a 
single effort put forth by any religi- 
ous or other organization, except by 
the Christian Church, which has been 
successful in supplying the real mora 
needs of the people? Does not the 
spirit of agnosticism still prevailamong 
a large majority of the leaders in 
thought? Have the Japanese truly 
learned tne sacredness of home? 
Thus I might go on multiplying 
many such questions as these, the an- 
swers to which would show that the 
civilization of our country is still in 
the period of infancy. Have we 
courage and confidence enough, then, 
to assume responsibility for the 
education of the Koreans and the 
Chinese, who come to us, not simply 
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for arts, economics, and sciences, but 
also for morals and religion? The 
immoral life of the Chinese students 
in Japan, particularly those studying 
in the capital, is a problem for a 
thorough investigation. But what is 
it that has caused this phenomenon, 
unless it is largely the impure atmos- 
phere that surrounds Japanese society ? 
No wonder, then, that Dr. Richards, 
a veteran missionary who has spent 
more than twenty years in China, told 
a British Weekly correspondent of 
his fear that thousands of the best 
Chinese young men now studying in 
this country night return home with a 
strong impression, not of real Christ- 
ian civilization, but of the varnished 
and superficial, Japanese civilization. 

I have now dwelt long enough, I 
think, on the national consciousness 
and some of its outstanding effects. 
In the next place, I would like to 
point out to you an undercurrent in 
the moral life of the Japanese. That 
impurity is a very great peril is a 
lamentable fact, but clearly recogniz- 
ed by all foreigners. The govern- 
ment, by an infamous system, le- 
galizes this vice, and public sentiment 
in no wise condemns it. This iniqui- 
tous system is even publicly defended 
by some leading men as the best 
possible check against the still greater 
vice so common among the poor and 
the uneducated. What has been the 
effect of the present war on this vice? 
Is it increasing or is it decreasing ? 
It is said that the war has in- 
directly taught the people frugality, 
prudence and sober-mindedness. And 
I believe this is true, because since 
the beginning of the war the number 
of criminals has greatly fallen off. 
But it is with great surprise that we 
learn from a very reliable source the 
fact that the number of dancing girls 
and abandoned women is rapidly 
increasing instead of decreasing. 
Four years ago there were 66,854, 
whereas at the end of the last year 
the number had increased to 68,4043 
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and in this last figure, we must re- 
member, the two prefectures of Ishi- 
kawa and Nagasaki are not included. 
The number of the visitorsto infamous 
houses is also said to be increasing. 
Not long ago it was reported in a 
leading Osaka daily that fifty Japan- 
ese women, devoting themselves to 
this base purpose, sailed for Port 
Arthur, and also that a member of 
the Osaka Fukwai is planning to 
build in Dalny quarters for loose 
women with a capital of yen 200,000. 
All these facts, lamentable as they 
are, are strong proof of the rapid 
spread of the vice of impurity. 

Again, our nation is gradually giv- 
ing way to extravagance and ostenta- 
tion, in spite of war times, when she 
ought to be learning frugality. Many 
customs that tend to decrease mod- 
esty of thought, word and deed are 
widely prevailing, especially among 
the women. In dress, dancing and 
hair-dressing they are beginning to 
copy after the fashion of the Genroku 
Period. A noted scholar, who is 
probably one of the best authorities 
on Japanese history, tells us that the 
Genroku Period, which covered many 
yearsand wasa most flourishing period 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, was a 
time when originality was shownina 
marked way in Japanese. arts and 
literature; but that on the other 
hand, perhaps no period in the his- 
tory of Japan was so given up to 
vanity, debauchery, effeminacy and 
all other forms of immorality as this. 
What the revival of the Genroku 
customs would, then, mean to the 
nation, inflated by victory, I need not 
tell. 

Let me turn next to the question of 


education. Since the Restoration of 
1868 our nation has made rapid 
strides in education. The govern- 


ment school system of Japan has 
long been recognized by the leading 
educators of other countries as one 
of the best in the world. The 
government yearly sends abroad a 
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limited number of its best students to 
make a thorough investigation in 
various departments of knowledge. 
Such topics as methods of teaching, 
the architecture of school buildings, 
courses of study, the pericd of com- 
pleting one school, the unity and 
interrelation of schools of different 
grades from common schools up to 
the universities, and many other im- 
portant problems are discussed and 
carefully studied at various educa- 
tional conferences held every year. 
As regards system, the government 
schools of Jaaan may be said to have 
reached perfection. In the develop- 
ment of the intellect, in acquiring and 
accumulating knowledge of all sub- 
jects, almost nothing is lacking. But 
is the fundamental object of educa- 
tion being attained in these govern- 
ment institutions? You are too 
familiar with the fact that these in- 
stitutions of learning are secular in 
character, almost entirely lacking in 
moral restraint and instruction in the 
true sense of the words. A writer in 
one of the leading and widely circulat- 
ed monthly magazines stated recent- 
ly :—*‘ Educators of to-day respect- 
fully hold up and read the Rescript. 
They are eager in lecturing on 
morality. They are ready to inter- 
pret the arts and literature of foreign 
countries. They talk, of course, 
about the necessity of moral instruc- 
tion. But what they call moral in- 
struction is radically wrong both in 
meaning and in contents, for the 
morality they make so much of ex- 
ists only in books, only in the assem- 
bly hall, only in the regulations of 
the schoo]. But, to us, morality is 
solely the way of spiritual life. It 
does not consist of words nor is it to 
be found in books. But it is a per- 
sonal matter. The foundation of 
education consists in developing per- 
sonality. Any educational system 
that counts out personality, influence 
and sincerity has no right to exist.” 
Again, | heard the other day a 
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Higher School professor in his ad- 
dress before a large audience of teach- 
ers and students point out the four 
outstanding evils in the modern 
education of our country. They are 
(1) the tendency to put, so to speak, 
into one mould students with different 
inclinations; (2) lack of personal 
sympathy on the part of the teacher 
toward his students; (3) undue em- 
phasis on the utilitarian idea of 
education; and (4) the want of a 
moral basis in present day education, 
i.e. contradiction between teaching 
and. practice. The policy of the 
Department of Education is still to 
divorce religion from education and 
to keep the Christian basis of morali- 
ty out of even private schools as far 
as possible. To the large majority 
of students school is a place to learn 
the art of earning bread and butter, 
not for the unfolding of personality in 
all its beauty, strength and fullness, 

And, on the other hand, teachers 
have an idea that they are employed 
for so much salary in order to “ stuff”’ 
the students’ heads with dry, cold 
facts. In criticising the students of 
the Tokyo Higher Normal School, a 
leading writer says: — ‘Of all 
students in Tokyo they are most 
ridiculed by others, Why? Be- 
cause they have practically lost that 
vivacity which is common to any 
young men of normal development. 
They have been so cast into one and 
the same mould as to lose even their 
own individuality. They consider 
the work of teaching a mere profes- 
sion for money making. They are 
too early matured and have no more 
ambition for further development. 
Their appearance is sickly and life- 
less. And how could we look for 
even one good educator to come out 
of sucha group of students?” There 
may be exaggeration in. this. criti- 
cism, but it reveals at least many 
defects in the policy adopted by the 
Department of Education. In_ his 
address before a large gathering of 
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Christian professors and teachers in. 
the Kwansai District last April, Dr. 
Nitobe, of the Kyoto University, said 
in a most forclble way that in all the 
government schools of Japan prac- 
tically nothing is provided for the 
education of the heart. 
Happily, however, the want of true, 
moral instruction is beginning to be 
felt very keenly. Not a few of the 
teachers themselves in these govern- 
ment schools are seeking for some- 
thing that is more authoritative and 
more inspiring than either the 
Rescript or a text book on morals. 
At the commencement exercises of a 
leading mission school last March, a 
well-known Japanese pastor said :— 
“Recently the attitude of govern- 
ment schools toward Christianity and 
Christian preachers has greatly 
changed. Heretofore the doors of 
these institutions were closed against 
preachers of the Gospel. Christianity 
was strictly forbidden to enter these 
halls of learning. But it is now 
otherwise. When I go out on an 
evangelistic tour, the school authori-. 
ties invite me in public to address the 
students,’ Mr. Ebina is another 
Christian preacher who is frequently 
invited out to speak in government 
schools, Inthe July number of the 
Shinjin, a monthly magazine widely 
read by the student classes, of which 
Mr. Ebina is the editor-in-chief, it is 
stated that government schools have 
adopted an open-door policy for 
Christianity to such a degree that 
we no longer have need of mission 
schools. As the editor of a Christian 
weekly has observed, this is alto- 
gether too optimistic a vicw. But 
there can be no question as to the 
sympathetic and favorable inclination 
toward Christianity on the part of 
atheistic and skeptical teachers. The 
Fukuin Shimpo, edited by Mr. Ue- 
mura, states in its latest issue that 
three professors in the Kyoto Univer- 
sity are said to be practicing the 
religious abstraction of the Zen Sect 
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(Buddhist). In commenting on this, 
the paper goes on to say :—“ It is 
doubtful whether this out-of-date 
and meaningless device of the Zen 
school can really satisfy the innermost 
desire of the professors; but we can 
read in this fact at least a sign of 
the times that. scholarly men are 
beginning to hunger and thirst after 
things spiritual.” Thus, it may safely 
be said that many thoughtful edu- 
cators are deeply concerned as to 
how to meet the moral and religious 
needs of students, and moreover, as 
to how to make themselves living and 
inspiring examples before the stud- 
ents. 

In connection with such hopeful 
signs among educators, I want to 


say a few words in regard to 
the moral condition of Japanese 
students. That they are keen intel- 


lectually is recognized by all those 
foreigners who have more or less 
come into contact with thern.’ They 
are not one whit behind either the 
American or the European students 
in their capacity as well as-in their 
ability in learning. This is admitted 
by a Frenchman, who taught in the 
Tokyo Imperial University for seven 
years, and by many other foreign 
teachers. But in contrast with their 
remarkable © intellectual keenness, 
‘what alarms at present even their 
own countrymen is the fact that they 
‘asa whole are so morally degraded 
that, unless their parents, teachers 
‘and religious workers unite to warn 
them against a thousand fierce temp- 
tations, it is to be feared they will be 
forever lost in sin. Even Marquis Ito, 
who is constantly criticised for his 
indecency, is said to have admitted 
that “he had long felt great uneasi- 
ness on account of the immorality 
‘among the students of this country.” 
Their filthy life in the boarding house, 
their dishonesty, their extravagance, 
their indulgence in cheap literature, 
their low .motives and ideals, their 
shamelessness in speaking of their 
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own immoral deeds as well as of 
those done by others—all these are 
only a few of the things that are 
undermining the moral foundations 
of their life. In conversation recent- 
ly, a student of the Kyoto Imperial 
University remarked that, out of a 
large number of fellow-students, he 
had found scarcely one who did not 
frequent the infamous quarters of 
Gion in Kyoto. This appalling 
degeneracy is not confined to men ~ 
students only, but extends to women 
students as well. 

And now, what are some of the 
causes that have led and are leading 
these students to such moral degrada- 
tion? Speaking generally, I believe 
it is the wide prevalence of the ma- 
terialistic, skeptical and atheistic 
spirit. As all history proves, material 
progress alone does not and cannot 
afford a secure basis for any nation. 
A clear knowledge of.a personal God 
is the foundation of a true moral life. 
We find more direct causes else- 
where. One of them is undoubtedly 
the immoral conduct of those who 
hold responsible positions, whether as 
statesmen, physicians, lawyers or 
business men. Another is the secular 
character of the institutions of learn- 
ing in the government system. The 
low standard of morality in student 
boarding houses may be mentioned as 
the third. In the hearts of most of 
the proprietors and managers of these 
houses there is nothing but the spirit 
of greed. They measure every thing 
by a money standard. Cut off entire- 
ly from home influences, students in 
these houses are beset by temptations 
of the most subtle forms. The low 
moral tone of the Japanese press, the 
wide circulatiou recently of cheap 
literature, the publication of picture 
postal cards with the portraits ‘of 
women devoted to the indecent 
occupation—have all undoubtedly 
been strong allurements to unclean 
living. 
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Before closing this address, let me 
make a few. remarks on the religious 
outlook of to-day, Never before in 
the history of the Church in Japan 
have we had such a bright outlook 
and such ripe opportunities for the 
evangelization of this country as to- 
day. Students in the higher institu- 
tions of learning are seeking after 
a deeper and more vital religious 
truth than they have been accustomed 
to hear from. Buddhist priest or Con- 
fucian scholar. Many of them are, 
with courage and conviction, publicly 
accepting Christ as their personal 
Saviour, It is said that every Sab- 
bath morning the Hongo Church, 
of which Mr. Ebina is the pastor, is 
crowded with young men from the 
Imperial University and other in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and with 
young women from the Woman's 
College and other schools of higher 
grade. One of the most crying 
needs to-day is for more preachers 
like Mr. Uemura, who both in schol- 
arship and in Christian experience 
would not simply command the 
respect of advanced students but even 
lead them ‘to believe in Christ and 
God. 
This religious awakening is not 
confined to the student class alone. 
As was remarked before, thoughtful 
men are beginning to realize the need 
of moral and religious culture. A 
prominent Japanese divine, who has 
been in pastoral work for more than 
twenty years, said the other day in 
‘public that, wherever he goes, he finds 
people crying for the Bread of Life 
and most willing to hear straight 
forward Gospel preaching. After 
making an’extended tour throughout 
the Empire, the bishop of a leading 
denomination remarked that never 
before in any country had he witness- 
ed such readiness to listen to the 
wondetful story. of salvation, as, he 
has in Japan. ‘Reports of all churches 
show a decided increase in, attend- 
ance at special evangelistic meetings. 
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-Another fact, for which every 
Christian worker. in Japan ought te 
be grateful, is that the attitude, not 
only of government officials but even 
of the Imperial Household, is becom- 
ing increasing favourable to Christ; 
ianity. This change of attitude from 
hostility. to sympathy, from indiffer- 
ence to admiration, has been wrought 
largely by the present war. The 
Imperial donations of yen 10,000 to 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Army work, of yex 1,000 to Mr. 
Hara’s splendid work for ex-convicts 
and abandoned women, and of an- 
other yen 1,000 toward ne Okayama 
Orphanage, which is to be continued 
for .ten years) ,to :come,. are most 
convincing evidences of the recogni- 
tion of Christianity by the Emperor 
and the Empress: Besides these, the 
facts that the Christian soldiers and 
commissioned officers, in the dis- 
charge of their duties, have not been 
one whit behind the most daring 
Samurai, and Christian men and 
women at home have been active in 
relieving families of the soldiers at the 
front and in other works of similar 
character, have shown to the govern- 
ment that Christianity is loyal to all 
governments. . 

Another encouraging sign is that 
the people in general are 5 realizing the 
insufficiency ‘ot Buddhism as a re- 
ligion.. The educated classes have 
lost their faith in the Buddhist priests. 
All bear testimony to their shock- 
ingly immoral lives. In reading the 
series of biographical notes on the 
leading Buddhist priests, given in the 

Yomiurt Shimbun, one of the influ- 
ential Tokyo dailies, I was greatly 
surprised to find that a large majority 
of these priests, including the head 
priests of the two Hongz wane ’s, the 
largest Buddhist temples in Japan, 
are thoroughly corrupt.. Not. only 
‘the secular press, but even the Jead- 
ing Buddhist papers are constantly 
I have 
jearned from many reliable -sources 
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that the Buddhist priests specially 
sent out to Manchuria to encourage 
and comfort the soldiers are most of 
the time devouring licentious stories 
and obscene pictures. Dr. Senjo 
Murakami, one of the learned priests 
of to-day, in his address delivered at 
a large gathering held in Tokyo last 
April, under the auspices of the Yourig 
Men’s Buddhist Association of Great 
Japan for the celebration of the 
Buddha’s birthday, said most em- 
phatically :—‘‘ You may be proud of 
the thousands of Buddhist temples 
here in Tokyo. But what are they ? 
They are the temples where dead 
men gather. There is not a single 
temple where really living men could 
come to listen to the teaching of 
Buddha and to cultivate their mind. 
When I see that Christianity owns 
every where in Tokyo large church 
edifices for men of action to come to, 
I feel so ashamed that I know not 
what to do.”” These words of disap- 
pointment from the lips of this influ- 
ential Buddhist are a sure index of 
the fact that Buddhism as a living 
and reforming religious force is 
doomed. In its essence it is atneistic, 
negative, and pessimistic. It has no 
transforming power. It is contrary 
to human nature. It cannot satisfy 
the innermost need of the soul. 
Churches in Japan as a whole are 
better prepared to-day than ever 
before for a larger work. We have 
to-day a far larger number of 
Christian teachers and ministers who 
are rich in learning and experience 
than ten years ago. After many 
struggles with various philosophical 
and scientific theories and hypotheses, 
the Church is beginning to see that the 
real streneth of Christianity as a 
saving faith does not lic in its 
theology but in its fundamental facts 
of the Incarnation, the Crucifixion, 
and the Resurrection, and in the 
personal experiences ofits believers. 
Graduates of the ‘universities and 
colleges. are beginning to devote 
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their lives to Christian work. The 
Bible is studied more thoroughly and 
systematically. The spirit of revival 
is manifesting itself among the young 
people, as was clearly witnessed at 
the last Y. M. C. Association Summer 
School held at Kobe. In addition to 
the signs, what I would like to point 
out particularly is the rapid increase 
of self-supporting churches. It is the 
strong conviction of a number of able 
and experienced pastors, as well as of 
influential laymen, that independence 
both in finance and in management is 
necessary for the lasting success of 
all kinds of Christian work in Japan. 
Whatever different views and opinions 
there may be, the work of Christian- 
izing Japan, in the last analysis, must 
be done by the Japanese. That is the 
best, safest and quickest way. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, if 
you would like to see the cause of 
Christ’s Kingdom really truimph in 
Japan, we need, as was noted by Mr. 
Mott nine years ago, missionaries of 
unusual strengh and thoroughly con- 
secrated to the work. Emphasis must 
be put not upon quantity but upon 
quality. In saying this, we cannot 
do better than to repeat some of the 
things said by Mr. Mott. The mis- 
sionary to Japan “should be es- 
pecially well educated ‘in theology. 
and apologetics. He should have 
sympathy with the intellectual move- 
ments of the time. He should have 
strong and unwavering faith in the 
essentials of Christianity. He should 
be well equipped with a knowledge of 
the Bible. He should be a gentle- 
man in manners and instincts.” Let 
me add to these two more things. 
The missionary should have a sympa- 
thetic and intelligent attitude toward 
the three religions in Japan, es- 
pecially toward Buddhism. He should 
really love the Japanese with Christ- 
like spirit. 

Such are, in brief, some of the 
tendencies I observe at the present 
time, which no one who has upon his 
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heart the welfare of this nation should 
neglect to study and think of care- 
fully. Most of them show rather 
the darker and weaker side of Japan- 
ese society. But because of that you 
must neither get disappointed in your 
noble enterprise, nor jump to the 
conclusion that all educational, 
religious or social work done so far 
has been a decided failure, or that the 
Japanese are still “‘ heathen ” in spirit 
as well as inaction. Vice is perhaps 
no blacker here than in America or 
aseimeetonoland. >. sLeteus not, tale 
backward steps or grow pessimistic 
but go forward believing that the 
cause of goodness and righteousness 
is sure to win. 

(Read before the English Y. M. C. 
A. Conference at Komoro, August 


26, 1905.) 


The last week in October, I had the 
privilege of a few days’ work in the 
country. Though the trip was short, 
it was in some ways one of the best I 
have ever had. God is using, in that 
region, for the spread of the Gospel, a 
young man, who from a human point 
of view is but one of the “ weak 
things,” yet he is carrying the news 
of salvation into the homes of the 
rich and the poor, to the high and to 
the low, and to the little children, to 
an extent that makes one wonder and 
praise the Lord. To the question 


“Have you heard this teaching 
before?”, how often the answer 
Came, or virseelalca nacht ehasmno tien: 


told me of it.” On Sunday morning 
after Sunday school we remained to 
talk a while to several women who 
had come in, One woman whom we 
had seen the day before and who has 
been quite an earnest worshipper of 
idols said, ‘‘ My daughter says to me, 
* Mother, you are getting irreligious.’ 
I said, ‘What is the use of praying 
to this idol and that one and the 
other? (Then, pointing upward) You 
can ask from God direct !’”’ 
Gleanings. 
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STUDYING THE 
CHINESE CHARACTERS. 


BY A MISSIONARY, 


The writer has been nearly 18 
years in Japan. He came in the days 
of the Romajikwai and in his impres- 
sionable first year or two was in the 
leading-strings of one of its promi- 
nent members and did not imbibe 
strong views in favour of giving 
much attention to the Chinese char- 
acters. Later, still under the inspira- 
tion of his mentor of those days, the 
Romajikwai being dead and buried 
and some of its quondam members 
sadly reprobate, he got started at the 
study of the characters, using the 
Japanese school readers as a basis. 
But by that time other duties and 
other studies made steady application 
difficult, the study was unsystematic 
and frequently intermitted for months 
at a time, and always with the result 
so well expressed in the Japanese 
verse : 
Tenarat wa saka nt kuruma wo osit 

gotosht ; 

Yudan wo sureba ato ye to modoru. 

(Studying the characters is like 
pushing a cart up hill; if you let go, 
it is soon at the bottom again). 

Fifteen months ago, after over 16 
years of hit and miss, I found on 
making an inventory that there were 
just about 700 characters that I re- 
cognized. That was about 45 a year 
and at that rate it would take, 
according to Mr. Chamberlain, just 
100 years to make me, in the study 
of the character, ‘no longer a 
student, but a scholar.” 

It was at the beginning of a good 
vacation that this little sum in arith- 
metic stirred me up to try another 
method—which was not a new one 
at all, but the old card method widely 
used by missionaries in China, I 
had tried cards 10 years before, but 
failed to work out a good system and 
once more had struck gravel at the 
foot of the hill, But the plan upon 
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which I settled in the summer of last 
year proved a workable and fascinat- 
ing one, and after the two months I 
found my stock increased by 1,100 


characters, making it 1800 in all. 
Any one acquainted with Mr. 
Gamble’s investigations will recol- 


lect that with 1800 characters One 
is equipped to recognize 97 per cent. 
of the characters he meets in print. 
The acquisition of those 1,100 new 
characters gave such freedom in 
reading that I could not have been 
so delighted, if every one of them 
had been a shining golden sovereign 
fresh from the mint. And it took just 
2 months, working 4 or 5 hoursa day. 

After the summer I could not give 
half so much time te the study, and 
twice had to drop it altogether for 3 
or 4 wecks each time. But in the 
© months of fall and winter I was able 
to keep up the 1800 and add 1200 to 
them, making 3000 ia all. 

Thus in the old and often tried 
case of System vs~Hit and Miss, 
System won out once more, H. and 
M. giving 700 characfers in 16 years 
and S, 2300 in 9 months. 

A friend has written me for some 
suggestions, and it has occurred to 
me that other missionaries, not only 
new ones, but old ones who have all 
but given up the characters as a 
hopeless job, may find my experience 
and suggestions helpful, so I venture 
to ask our good friend, the /apan 
Mail, to publish them for the com- 
mon good. 

I should say :— 

1. Make Chamberlain’s lists in 
Moji no Shirube your task; first the 
2,350 (2,407, counting double forms) 
which every school-boy learns, and 
second, the tough lot of 1961 at the 
back of the book, which will make 
you “no longer a student, but a 
scholar.” Later, as a little pastime, 
you might add about 550 which ap- 
pear in Lay’s list of 3,920 common 
characters but are not found among 
the 4,368 of Chamberlain’s two lists. 
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2. Use the card system. Some 
prefer oblong cards. I like them 
square with the characters written as 
large as the first 4co in Chamberlain’s 
book. Visiting cards 4 by 2 inches, 
cut in two, make a handy card 2 in- 
ches square. Be careful not to have 
itso thick that the bundles of cards 
will be too bulky, or so thin that the 
cards will too easily bend or crack. 
Have your Japanese assistant write 
the characters, and yourself write on 
the backs the meanings—first, the 
Chinese oz, then the Japanese mean- 
ing, thenthe English. Use Mojz no 
Shirube and Lay’s and Gring’s dic- 
tionaries in doing this. 

3, Do not at first try to write the 
characters. It is bad enough to have 
to learn to read them in three lan- 
guages. Leave writing as an accom- 
plishment to be acquired after you 
have learned to read. By attempting 
too much at once you jeopardize the 
whole enterprise. You will be told 
that it is necessary to write in order 
to remember the forms, but on a fair 
trial you will probably disprove that 
often repeated statement. 

4. Do not waste time over charac- 
ters that you know thoroughly and 
are in little danger of forgetting. 
Put them away and only bring them 
out every 3 months or so and run 
through them once to see that you 
are losing none of them. 

5. Keep your characters in 3 or 4 
lots and give most time to those that 
need it most. A gocd plan is to 
have a variegated character-box 
shading from black, through blue 
and red say, to white, keeping in 
the black section those that need 
most attention and graduating into 
the white end those that you have 
mastered, prometing or degrading 
the characters every” 2° or 2° weeks 
whenever new ones are added to the 
box. My box isa tin one, 18 by 12 
inches, divided altogether into 30 
compartments, each capable of hold- 
ing 200 characters. Half of the box 
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is white. Of the other half, a fifth is 
black, a fifth blue, and three-fifths red. 
The characters in the white end are 
those that I know best and propose to 
look at only 3 or 4 times a year to be 
sure that I am not losing any of them. 
In the black end I keep a few, never 
more than a hundred or so, upon 
which I spend a few minutes every 
day, never leaving them so long as 
there is one which I cannot recognize, 
telling.at least its Japanese and Eng- 
lish meanings. In the blue section 
are a few hundreds that are gone 
over twice a week for 2 or 5 weeks 
till promotion day, when some are 
sent up to red, some down to black, 
and some kept where they are. In 
the -red section tare. at lot«that, eet 
only one day a week, but there are 
so many here that you will go 
through only a third of them in one 
day, giving three days to the section. 

6. Attack the characters not by 
units, but by hundreds. Keep them 
in elastic bound bundles of roo each. 
You will find that you can learn to 
recognize a new hundred characters 
in one hour—that is, you can tell the 
kun and the English meaning, and 
from the primitive or phonetic you 
will be able to tell the oz of many of 
them even before you learn their 
meanings. You will need to spend 
about an hour on your new hundred 
the day you first put them into the 
black end of your box. The next 
day you will have forgotten half of 
them perhaps, but in a few minutes 
you will pick them up again. On 
Wednesday it will be still easier, and 
by Saturday you can go through the 
hundred in less than 10 minutes, 
recognizing every one the first time. 
Keep them in the black section an- 
other week or two before adding 
another hundred and making a gen- 
eral promotion. 

The above are the main points, 
What suits one student will not suit 
another, and each will modify what- 
ever system he starts with. It is 


Jaye or the Asahz. 
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good to do some reading along with 
the character grind, <A helpful and 
pleasant bit of reading is the foreign 
telegrams in a good daily like the 
The headings are 
printed without Kaza, making a good 
lesson in the characters. When you 
get past the thousand mark, you can 
take a paper that prints the teiegram 
itself without HKana—the WVzppon, 
for instance. But make the character 
grind the first thing for this year or 
two. Sharpen your axe well, and 
you will do brave cutting when your 
time comes to go into the woods. 

It is a pity that we have to spend 
time on this antiquated and ex- 
asperating system of writing, especial- 
ly as the Japanese are getting as 
disgusted with it as we are and are 
going to throw it overboard in a 
generation or so. If they could 
abolish it at once, we could afford to 
do without it, but they cannot and 
we cannot. Unless we are content 
to remain in the ranks of the illiterate 
and be dependent upon cooks, /z#- 
rikisha-men, and school children to 
read visiting-cards, advertisements, 
tax papers, newspaper extras, and 
the like, for us—to say nothing of 
getting a respectable use of Kango 
for conversation, teaching, and preach- 
ing—we must aim at mastering se- 
veral thousands of the characters. 
And after all it is not so hard as it 
looks. The second thousand are 
easier than the first, and the third 
than the second. The characters are 
in family groups, and you come to 
recognize the family likeness, and 
the further you go the better you 
recognize these likenesses and fre- 
quently you will find that you can 
tell not only the Chinese pronun- 
ciation, but also the approximate 
meaning of a new character the first 
time you see it. They are a bad lot, 
but like many another bad lot, on 
getting close to them, you find they 
are not nearly so bad as they seem. 

Japan Mail, 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


On Thursday, November goth, a 
number of ladies, through the invita- 
tion of a sub-committee appointed by 
the National Committee of Young 
Women’s Christian Associations of 
Japan to effect a local organization 
in Tokyo, met at the home of Miss 
Ume Tsuda, and adopted a constitu- 


tion and appointed a Board of 
Management. ‘The following ladies 
are now members of the Board: 
Miss Tsuda (Chairman pro tem), 
Mrs. Honda, Mrs. Yajima, Mrs, 
Motoda, Mrs. Obata, Mrs. Hirata, 
Mrs. Buck, Mrs. Greene, Mrs. 


Hibbard, Miss Whitman, Miss West, 
Dr. Inouye, Miss Okada, Miss Ka- 
wai, Miss Sato and Miss Soper. 
Under these auspices the first 
general meeting to present the aims of 
the association was held on November 
25th in the garden of Count Okuma. 
The day was perfect for such a gath- 
ering and more than five hundred 
people were present, of which per- 
haps three hundred and fifty were 
young women from the various 
government and public schools of the 
city. Iti was felt) tombesayvery re; 
presentative gathering, both from the 
standpoint of the young women 
themselves, and also of those who 
will be able to give this movement 
among young women their moral 
support. After the guests had seen 
the gardens, they were called to- 
gether for the meeting, which was 
opened by prayer by Dr. Motoda. 
Miss ‘Tsuda then spoke a few words 
about the necessity in these days of 
banding young women together in 
an organizatlon which stands for the 
physical, social, intellectual and 
spiritual welfare of all young women. 
She spoke of the special necessity at 
this time of such an organization to 
guard young women leaving home 
and coming up to the city. She 
wished the association God speed, 
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and hoped that it would increasingly 
meet the needs of the young women 
of Tokyo. After Miss A. Caroline 
Macdonald, the Executive Secretary 
of the National Committee spoke a 
few words, Mrs. Yajima spoke, endors- 
ing the work and speaking of the 
advantages to young women them- 
selves of organized effort. 

Count Okuma had been good 
enough to consent to speak, but ow- 
ing to illness, he was not able to be 
present, but sent a message of regret 
at his absence, expressing his pleasure 
at having such’ a meeting in his 
grounds, and hoped to be able to speak 
at some other meeting of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

Mr. Honda, the President of the 
National Union of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, who was absent 
from Tokyo, sent congratulations, 
and expressed his belief that the 
organization at the present juncture in 
the history of Japan was very timely. 

Dr. Motoda then spoke, tracing 
the history of the work from its small 
beginnings in England past fifty years 
ago, and some time later in America, 
until the present day when it num- 
bers in its membership about one 
million young women in almost every 
country in the world. He spoke of 
the two branches of the Association 
work, namely the student and city 
work, and expressed the hope that 
the work in Japan might be used 
to reach young women in schools 
and colleges, and also young women 
in industrial centres. Among the 
special practical branches of work 
mentioned that he believed should 
be ‘carried on in Japan were the 
boarding house work and assistance 
in obtaining employment for young 
women coming to the city. 

Mr. Ebara, M. P., spoke as president 
of the Tokyo Young Men’s Christian 
Association and welcomed the new 


association which he believed had 
as great possibilities of usefulness 


among youig women as the one he 
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represented had among young men. 
If Japan was to be a great nation, not 
only must both men and women be 
educated side by side, but men and 
women together must Also stand for 
the religion of Jesus Christ. He 
emphasized the fact that men alone 
cannot make a nation great; and 
that the foundation of any nation 
lies in the home where women’s in- 
fluence is paramount. 

Mr. Galen M. Fisher also spoke 
on the aim and methods of association 
work throughout the world. The 
meeting was closed by Dr. Greene, 
who pronounced the benediction, 
after which tea was served and an 
opportunity was given for social in- 
tercourse, and for enrolling members. 
A number gave in their names, and 
many became more definitely in- 
terested in the work. It is felt that 
this is merely the beginning of 
definite work in Tokyo, and while 
the progress may necessarily be slow, 
it is hoped that there will be a steady 


increase of interest, and definite 
work among young women. Weask 


that those who are specially interest- 
ed in the welfare of young women will 
pray that God will continue the work 
which it is believed He has thus begun. 

In response to a call to prayer sent 
out by the National Committee for 
the week Nov. 12th—17th to the mis- 
sion schools in Japan, a number of 
letters have come speaking of special 
meetings held which in some cases 
have been the means of uniting dif- 
ferent schools in the same city for 
the first time, and in other cases of 
bringing young women in closer 
touch with one another in the 
schools, and impressing them with 
a deeper sense as the power of pray- 
er, In some cases lives were de- 
finitely yielded to Christ, and begin- 
nings made, we believe, of new lives 
in Jesus Christ. A union meeting of 
all the mission schools in Yokohama 
was held in that city, where more 
than four hundred young women 
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attended. In Tokyo a gathering of 
one hundred and fifty girls was 
held at which were many young 
women from various government 
schools. One cannot overestimate 
the power of prayer and there is-no 
doubt that work for young women 
all over the world will receive a great 
impetus because of this world wide 
union of prayer. 

At the October meeting of the 
National Committee it was definitely 
decided to have a Summer Con- 
ference for young women next year. 
Plans have not been completed as 
yet, but the many missionaries who 
have been consulted concerning the 
advisability of taking such an 
advance step have been unanimous 
in their approval. The fact that 
thirty-four young women attended 
the conference for young men in 
Kobe last summer, seemed to force 
the Committee to consider seriously 
the question with the result above 
mentioned. It is hoped that this con- 
ference will be a means used of God 
for the deepening of the spiritual life 
of many young women, and may be 
a means of bringing young women 
of the mission and other schools into 
more sympathetic union. 

Av little paper called the ‘‘ Young 
Womea of Japan” is published 
monthly by the National Committee, 
and while not at all pretentious, is 
striving to meet some needs of 
young women. The greater part of 
the magazine is in Japanese and con- 
tains a monthly Bible Study in Acts, 
a series of articles on College Life in 
America by Miss Michi Kawai, who 
graduated from Bryn Mawr last 
year, and other special articles which 


change from month to month. In- 
formation about the work can be 


obtained at 15 Dote Sambancho, 
Kojimachi, Tokyo, which is the home 
of Miss A. Caroline Macdonald, who 
is the. Executive Secretary of the 
National Committee. 
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A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER'S REFLECTIONS. 


Iam the superintendent of a Sun- 
day School, and also a teacher in 
it; at the same time am studying 
law in a-university, Having naturally 
a great look for children, I once had 
an earnest desire to devote myself 
to education, but have now decided 
to devote my life to Christian work. 
I know it is audacious for one so in- 
experienced to speak of doing Chris- 
tian work, but I believe that God 
will use me if I have but a sincere 
desire. Though.I have decided thus, 
it must not be thought that I have 
betrayed the cause of education. I 
am none the less earnest in it; but I 
have been forced to the belief that 
evangelism is far more important 
than education. To education itself, 
in the wider sense of the word, I am 
not double-faced. I have been 
acknowledged by education as an 
ally, for, as soon as I was baptized, I 
became a teacher ina Sunday Schoo! 
and have spent happy days in this 
work.: Now, my readers, I am the 
superintendent of a school. Do not, 
I beseech you, say that there is no 
reason to be proud of being a super- 
intendent and of teaching some 50 or 
60 children, The word ‘ superin- 
dent’ Ido not like at all; it offends 
my ears, and sounds boastful ; but as 
for the post of superintendent, I would 
not exchange it for any other, con- 
sidering it, as 1 do, the most desirable 
and noble place of all. But let me 
first tell you my story, 

Looking back ten years, in the 
_primary school of my native place, 
there was a teacher named Iijima, a 
tall, slender man with a noble face. 
I can see him now before my eyes. 
He was extremely earnest in his 
work, loving the pupils as his own 
children, and they were deeply. at- 
tached.to him. Meeting and parting 
is the way of the world. Either for 
private or for public reasons, he was 
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transferred to another school, when 
I was in my first year in the higher 
primary course. At the last lesson, 
when the time came for parting, he 
looked round at us all with tears in 
his eyes. Only a-tear drop! Yes, 
but it showed the pain of separation. 
We, too, without saying a word, 
were moved to tears, and there was 
not one of us who could lift his face 
tO the teacher’s. .. What..ansicht it 


was! All were weeping in the 
school-room, teacher and students. 
If you ask, “Is that all?” I must 


reply, “ Yes, thatdsall’>andevyetal 


can never: forget the event. Ah! 
when the time of parting came, the 


teacher wept and the students wept. 

he very heart of the teacher and 
the very hearts of the students touch- 
ed one another. What could be more 
lovely than this? Such cases ought 
to be common, but are they not rare ? 

Sad to say, our dear teacher, Mr. 
lijima, died a few years after leaving 
us, but he is my teacher now, and 
will ever be my teacher. When- 
ever I remember this parting scene, 
I feel that, if the true teacher and the 
pupils can thus show their innermost 
hearts one to another, the teacher 
will have reached the summit of 
educational proficiency, fulfilling his 
heavenly calling, whether he be a 
teacher in a kindergarten, a primary 
school, or a university. 

Being thus impressed with such 
facts as these, I believe that educa- 
tion itself is not to be distinguished 
as higher or lower,—all depends upon 
the spirit of the teaching. This being 
so, the superintendent of a Sunday 
School is not lower than the principal 
of an academy or of.a college, but 
fathemeiun some. respects higher. 
Though his place may be allowed to 
be not lower, many may think it an 
exaggeration to say that the place is 
higher, but I have my own reasons 
for saying so, 

First, consider, my readers, how 
the superintendent loves, and is loved 
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by, his little charges; and, second, 
consider what these little children 
are. You will then understand the 
grounds for my opinion. The chil- 
dren do not care for their own in- 
terests only ; they are not discontent- 
ed but satisfied; nor disappointed 
but hopeful; nor gloomy but’ cheer- 
ful; © They’ ‘are’ intoxicated “with 
laughter. They know God truly, and 
with innocent lips can pray, ‘“ Our 
Father, who artin Heaven.” If they 
can be educated in such a way they 
will be true Christians. 

Such as these are my pupils in the 
Sunday School; and in everything I 
admire them. Especially do 1 wonder 
at their love. The love of others—I 
do not know whether it is pure and 
holy or not. But the love of these 
little ones—how God-like it is! how 
free from stain! 

There is a well known story of a 
teacher in the West who used to bow 
to his pupils because they would be 
great men in the future ; but I, I bow 
to my pupils because they are now 
so great, so noble, and so lovable, 
though I know not whether any 
great men will come from among 
them, or not. I honor them not for 
what they may be as men, but for 
what they are as children. 

The Sunday School is a kingdom 
‘made up of such children as these—a 
kingdom like the Kingdom of Heavy- 
en—and I am a citizen in it and a 
teacher of the Gospel of God. Now 
you will understand why I say that 
my post is not only not lower, but in 
some respects higher, than that of 
the head of any other school than a 
Sunday School. 

Let me say a few words in con- 
clusion. I have praised these chil- 
dren greatly, but of course I do not 
forget their weak points. If there 
were only good in them, I could not 
be called their teacher, and could but 
kneel in humiliation before them. 
But ‘I; dare to’ call myself their 
teacher; and I tove tobe called 
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“Teacher” by those pure lips, be- 
cause I] know that in some points 
their dispositions need to be preserved 
unchanged, in others to be developed, 
and in others to be reformed, to say 
nothing about their mental culture. 

Children and arguing do not agree 
well together and it is not proper 
for me to speak of children in this 
argumentative way. But having had 
some experience in a Sunday School, 
and being impressed with the honor 
and privilege of my position, I have 
taken this opportunity to be as gar- 
rulous as an old man and as argu- 
mentative as a young lawyer. 

I will speak no more of this; but 
Sunday by Sunday I will go with 
children joyfully to church, worship 
God and sing praises to Him, telling 
them of things to instruct and 
interest them, and so doing I will 
continue until I am called to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Fukuin Shimpo, No. 536. 
By Ms. 


All of Japan’s heroes were not at 
Port Arthur. At Hanamaki, the 
storm center on this field, four bright 
young women asked for baptism and 
were baptized. They knew it meant 
suffering and persecution more bitter 
than ever they had been receiving, 
but they faltered not. When they. 
returned from the baptismal service, 
one was discharged by her employer, 
two were locked out of their own 
homes by their parents, and the fourth 
was beaten by her father. Their 
Bibles were burned and their song- 
books torn to shreds. But they are 
unmoved and steadfast. In fact these 
things seem simply to strengthen 
their faith and loyalty to their newly 
found Lord. Such experiences do 
much to deepen our confidence and 
faith in the loyalty and devotion of 
the Japanese Christians. They spur 
us to greater effort and a more entire 
consecration on our own part. ‘ Jesus 
only,” for us and them !—G/leanings. 


MORE ABOUT SABBATH 
OBSERVANCE. 
_ The Sabbath Observance: Depart- 
ment. has just published itssecond orna- 


mental tract, entitled ‘Pk VFry” 
This tract.which will make a very 
pretty Christmas card, is intended to 
be a companion to the one entitled, 
‘Why Should I Observe: the Sab- 
bath?” and its purpose is to. utilize 
any impression for good that has been 
made by the last mentioned. 

\. The design is chrysanthemums, done 
in bright colors, and. printed ou heavy 
card-board, Orders for these. cards 
may be sent to Mrs. F. M, D. Van 
Horn,, No. 13 Kawaguchi, Osaka, 
or to the Methodist Publishing House, 
Tokyo. 

The following is the subject matter 
of the card, which is printedin Japan- 
ese: 

1. Ill try to obey God’s command 
to remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy 

2. Pll try to induce my friends and 
all those with whom I associate, and 
over whom I have authority to do so. 

3.. Pll try not to do any unneces- 
sary work on the Sabbath Day. 

4, Ill try to attend Christian wor- 
ship at least once every Sabbath. 

5. Ill try to read my Bible and 
pray a definite portion of every Sab- 
bath day, in addition to my mepulet 
daily portion. 

6. I'll try to abstain.from all ques- 
tionable forms of amusement or enter- 
tainment on the Sabbath day. 

7. Vlltry, God being my helper, 
to be an example to “others on the 
Sabbath day. 
 MOTTO:—Let us walk in the light 
of the Lord. Isa. 2:5. 
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Ep avtiment, 
A SUC CESSFUL 7 PEE RANE 
CONCERT. 


On November 23rd ‘we held ‘a 
concert in the large entertainment 
hall in this city. I should say 
“concerts,” for, in true Nagano 
fashion, it was given in the afternoon 
and repeated in the evening. As it 
was a W.C. T. U. concert, we tried 
to be temperate in the use of time, 
and we almost succeeded in be- 
ginning at the time announced, which 
is not Nagano fashion. 

I do not know to what extent 
the idea of thanksgiving enters into 
the Japanese celebration of their 
annual festival on Nov. 23rd, but 
our program was Thanksgiving and 
Temperance. 

Ten small platforms from .a 
neighboring school were borrowed 
to make one large enough to ac- 
commodate our youthful performers. 
Small ‘‘daikon”’ were nailed one 
by one around the platform, their 
clean white roots standing up like 
candles, and the leaves falling 
downward to hide the platform. 

Among the wall decorations the 
central features were a motto, ‘ God, 
Home, Native Land,” made of 
flowers, leaves and seeds; also an 
enlarged copy of the Tokiwasha 
wine-brute-gun: card, which card I 
heartily recommend to those wishing 
a temperance sermon “brief and to 
the point.’ 

The program,—two and a_ half 
hours long—consisted of violin, organ 
and: vocal music, temperance dia- 
logues-and recitations, besides songs, 
games and calisthenics by our fifty 
kindergarten: pupils, the latter, as 
usual, winning prolonged’ applause. 
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The girls who attend our English 
classes sang the Japanese version of 
“It’s coming, the Day for which we 
Pray,” lustily waving their white 
ribbon each time they sang the 
chorus. (Several bunches of tape 
looped and tied together did duty 
as ribbon). These girls also: sang 
English songs, one with solo and 
chorus. This was the first time I 
ever tried them at alto, but they did 
well. The soloist, I think, might 
rival Miss Hayashi, if we only had 
a Miss Moulton here to train her. 

Our Japanese teachers, assisted by 
some of our Ueda _ kindergarten 
teachers, and three Japanese friends 
who have studied in Tokyo, sang 
three choruses. Most of these had 
been trained in mission schools, and 
their singing was music. Some pupils 
from the church Sunday School and 
from our children’s meetings in other 
parts of the city, also assisted. And 
we must not omit the crowd of 
nurse-girls, who in musical measures 
proclaimed the dangers of beer drink- 
ing as they swayed from side to 
side to quiet the babies on their 
backs. They too received their 
share of applause. The missionaries 
also contributed to the musical part 
of the program,—some selections of 
a sober nature, and some to act as 
an antidote to depressed spirits. 

It is no easier to arrange a concert 
in Nagano than any place else. Most 
Nagano people, being human, are not 
anxious to pay their money to learn 
the evils of their pet indulgence, 
though presented in a very entertain- 
ing way. And there are various 
stages in the weeks of preparation 
when the boy’s parts of the program 
threaten to become zero, and the 
larger girls feel above the part they 
are asked to do, and one of the local 
papers, the “ Hyoron,” true to its 
name, ¢rviéiczses in a way that does not 
increase the number of tickets sold, 
and a prominent merchant says, 
“Oh, you ought to just give us the 
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tickets when it’s only a Christian 
affair.” But at last the eventful day 
arrived. The weather was perfect, and 
the eager children, the wondering 
audience and the anxious teachers, 
all did their part. A hundred children 
delivered the temperance and thanks- 
giving messages they have been 
committing to memory—and to heart 
—for many days. And several hun- 
dred people have these messages pre- 
sented to them in a way they cannot 
soon forget. 

These dialogues and recitations were 
all “home-made,” but they “ took” 
well, and all have a point. We are 
now revising and adding to them with 
a view to publishing them soon in 
Japanese with a brief English syn- 
opsis. We are just sending to press 
also a thrilling story of the effects of 
“just one glass,’ and the courage 
shown by the maimed man in sur- 
mounting difficulties through sub- 
sequent years of suffering. This is a 
true story and ought to be very 
effective. It will appear in tract form. 

The song opening with, “In the 
beginning man drinks, but in the end 
drink devours the man,” has proven 
such a successful “preacher,” that we 
are having it printed with music 
(1-2-3 notation) accompanied by a 
few Bible verses (Wine is a mocker 
etc.); also the “ Black Valley R. R. 
Time-table,” translated and adapted 
from the English, a very graphic 
representation of the stations passed on 
the journey from Cigaretville to Ruin. 
We hope the friends will help us 
distribute these freely throughout the 
land. These last two will be ready 
by the time this article is printed. 
A. series of cheap tobacco leaflets is 
also in course of preparation. 


Pricevof.song sa 12 sen per 100 
or 80 sem per 1000. 
‘Dime-tablessio.s 12 sen per 100 


or 9O sen per 1000, 
Please order of 
L. A. Wier, Anti-Narcotics Supt., 
Nagano, Shinshu. 
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At the late meeting of the National 
W.C.T.U. Executive Committee the 
following unsolicited donations to the 
society were announced— Yen 200.00 
from a gentleman, who wishes his 
name withheld, to be divided between 
the Rescue Home and the general 
department work. Yer 1000,00 from 
the Christian Relief Fund Com- 
mittee, to be used in relieving the 
needs of distressed soldiers’ families. 
Resolutions of thanks for these 
generous gifts were passed and the 
Secretary was instructed to express 
our gratitude to the respective par- 
ties. 

A. Committee was appointed to 
look after the proper distribution of 
these funds. Committees were also 
appointed to prepare for a great rally 
meeting to be held in the interests of 
Purity on Feb. rith, in Tokyo; to 
memorialize the Diet along Social 
Purity lines; to prepare for a recep- 
tion to be given all school principals 
and well-known educators in order to 
interest them in scientific temperance 
instruction in the schools: and to 
make preparations for the presenta- 
tion of the Polyglot Petition to the 
Emperor, in case it is sent out for 
this purpose by the World’s Society. 

Work Among Factory Girls was 
adopted as a department and im- 
mediate action was urged in this de- 
partment because of the terrible con- 
ditions in this direction. Mrs, Mi- 
yama, of Kamakura, was appointed 
as Nat. Supt. 

Miss Furuta, of the Aoyama Jo 
Gakko, was appointed as Nat. Supt. 
of the department of Sabbath Obser- 
vance, in which a vacancy had oc- 
curred, 


A PURITY CAMPAIGN. 

Joshu Province has the honor of 
being the first province in this Empire 
to pass a prohibitory law in regard 
to houses of prostitution. For thir- 
teen years it has kept this law en- 
forced,and. many have been the good 
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results. Last month, however, while 
the Provincial Assembly was in ses- 
sion, an attempt to repeal this good 
law was made by its enemies, who 
went so far as to interview the Go- 
vernor to see if they could secure his 
signature to such a repeal, if the 
present law was annulled by the 
Assembly, 

This aroused to action the good 
men and women of the province. 
An earnest campaign along purity 
lines was planned in defense of the 
law. The W.C. T. U. women, with 
Mrs. Pedley at the head, led the 
forces. With the united efforts ofa 
large number of stalwart young men, 
and the assistance of the Hon. Sabu- 
ro Shimada, the Rev. T. Ukai, each 
of whom gave one address, and Miss 
Smart, who gave a_ week’s work, 
and the wide distribution of thous- 
ands of temperance and purity leaflets, 
a great victory has been won for 
morality. God alone knows of the 
souls that will be kept out of tempta- 
tion’s way during the coming months 
as a result of the efforts of these 
brave women. 

Word just received from Maebashi 
tells us that “the Provincial Assem- 
bly dissolved without the question 
being brought forward. They had 
not members enough to push it 
through without debate, and they 
were wise enough not to care to 
debate the question in open assembly. 
There is no further danger for a year, 
but a fine chance to educate public 
sentiment.” 


The following departments publish 
new leaflets this month—Scientific 
Temperance Instruction in’ the 
Schools, one Japanese leaflet; Anti- 
Narcotics, three Japanese ; Purity, two 
English, two Japanese ; Unfermented 
Sacramental -Wine, one’ English ; 
Flower Mission two; Physical Edu- 
cation, two.’ Send for samples to'the 
respective Superintendents. ue 
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‘MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 
SEWING DEPARTMENT... 


A report was given last month 
of the work being done in this de- 
partment, but as numerous inquiries 
come in, it seems best to give a little 
more definite information. 

The Society does not wish any 
longer to send out the patterns for- 
merly published in Katez no Tomo, 
for, as a result of the discussions of 
last winter, many new patterns have 
been ordered from home; and after 
numerous experiments, a set of 
twelve patterns for children from 
two to twelve have been chosen for 
general sale, and are being publish- 
ed, three each quarter in Mezji no 
Haha. The former price of 5 sex 
per pattern has been raised to 15 sev, 
but this includes a cut of each pat- 
tern with an explanation in Japanese 
of how to put it together. If ordered, 
however, the month they appear in 
the magazine, they may be had for 
10 sen. -Also, for 15 sem more, a 
little cloth model of any of these 
patterns may be had. All orders in 
Japanese should be addressed direct 
to Mrs. Matsue, 10 -Nishitakecho, 
Hongo, but orders in English will be 
more promptly filled if sent to Mrs. 
Goates. Mrs. Matsue has many more 
patterns that she will teach ‘to any 
who attend her foreign sewing classes 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays; but 
the above have been chosen as the 
most necessary for those making a 
first outft to choose from. They 
comprise two undergarments (sold 
as one pattern), one for night wear, 
two dresses or suits each for small 
and large girls and boys, with a 
jacket and long coat for girls. In 
the next number (Jan. ist) of Mezjz 
no flaha there will be ‘cuts of all 
the patterns that have been publish- 
ed so far and also a cut showing 
some of the clothes made by the 
mothers in the second sewing -class. 
The third class will begin in January, 
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Also, in the near future, it is’ ‘hoped 
to give charts showing how the pat- 
terns should be laid ‘on the cloth so 
as to be correctly and economically 
cut. Later on, sets of patterns ‘for 
infants and adults may be added, if 
there is sufficient demand, and also 
the set given above may be altered 
wherein ‘experience or changing 
fashions seem to make it necessary $ 
but at present these are all that aré 
offered for general sale. The Mezjz¢ 
no Haha is published quarterly and 
is 30 sen a year including postage. -: 

It may also be of interest 'to foreign- 
ers as well as Japanese to know 
that, now that the war has closed, the 
Society has again been able to make 
arrangements with the factory that 
formerly made children’s union suits 
for them; and ‘this time there will be 
more than enough to ‘supply their 
own members ; and it is hoped after 
Jan. rst to be able to fill any number 
of orders for ladies as well as 
children. Prices range from yen 1.20 
to 2 yen for children, and from 2 yer 
upwards for adults, according to size 
and quality. Further information will 
be given to any sending return postals 
or letters enclosing stamps, and sample 
suits to choose from will be sent to 
places ordering at least a dozen ata 
time, if'costs are paid both ways on 
those returned. 

Jt may also be added that the 
Society has published a Household 
Expense Book in Japanese something 
similar to the English one sold at 
Meth. Pub, House, but in two parts— 
one in paper cover for daily itemized 
expenses in connection with the food 
of the household, and the other a 
more general account book, in. cloth, 
in which each day’s total of the 
former may ‘be entered along with 
other receipts and expenses, They 
may be used separately, but the two 
are required for complete accountsi 
The regular prices are 17 and 23. sen 
or 35 sex. for ithe set, but they iaré 
offered at the beginning of the year 
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for 15 and 20 sen or 30 sen for both. 
They would make a practical New 
‘Vear’s gift to a Japanese friend, 
Orders in Japanese for both these 
and the underwear should bé sent’ to 
Meiji Haha ino Kwai, 23 Kami Tomi 
Zaka, Koishikawa; but, as with the 
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patterns, orders in English will re- 
ceive prompter ‘attention if sent to 
Mrs. Coates. If more convenient, for 
atly reason, orders for ladies’ union 
suits may ‘be sent to Miss Smart. 
Orders for less than 50 sex only will 
be received in stamps. 


AA 


The Council Mews 


With the decision 
of the last Synod 
that the Missions 
were not Cco-ope- 
rating with the 
‘church and that 
there was no hope or prospect of such 
co-operation, it is rather difficult to 
‘understand in just what relation we 
do stand to each other. And being a 
country member, Ido not know whe- 
ther there have been any further con- 
ferences between our committees as 
toimproving relations or not. I desire 
however to make a suggestion that 
might be acceptable to both parties, 
and which, if put into practice, would 
not only help to preserve sympathetic 


A SUGGESTION 
TOWARD BETTER 
RELATIONS WITH 

THE N. K. K. 
By Rev. G. W. Fulton. 


‘and harmonious relations, but would. 


serve to unify all the work: done for 
the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai. What 
is proposed is not to replace the action 
taken at Karuizawa, but ‘rather is to 
be viewed as an addition thereto. 

I presume that most of us are 
associate members of Presbytery. 
In view of the action of Synod, whe- 
ther that relation will continue or 
not is a question. But supposing it 
to continue, can that relation not ‘be 
made more real and effective? I 
have often had a sense of chagrin 
‘upon seeing My ‘own ‘name'‘upon the 
list, realizing ‘that it ‘was so largely 
a ‘matter of mere ‘etiquette. - Presby- 
terians the world “over magnify the 
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Presbytery. It is the pillar of our 
system. Should we not encourage 
the Japanese to give it the same 
position? Should we not seek for 
some modus operandi whereby the 
Presbytery should have a real rela- 
tion to all the work done within its 
bounds, and whereby all the work of 
the Missions should — have official 
recognition at the hands of Pres- 
bytery? Last year in the Naniwa 
Presbytery the clerk was publicly 
rebuked because he inserted in the 
statistics Sunday School work report- 
ed by missionaries, and not in con- 
nection with organized churches or 
kogisho. The statistics as now made 
up do not fairly represent the work 
done for the Nihon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwai. Can not a change be effected 
whereby all the work done by the 
missionaries and their helpers shall 
become a part of the work of the 
Presbytery within whose bounds the 
work is done ? 

I suggest that negotiations bé 
entered into with the proper parties 
with this'in' view. That, if acceptable, 
we undertake henceforth to do our 
work more as associate members ‘of 
Presbytery than as members of our 
respéctive Missions. The Japanese 
dislike the word mission. I think 
they dislike the organized body rather 
than the missonary «personally. Thé 
organization ‘is essential ‘for our con 
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venience, but need not be pressed to 
the front. Let us too maenily. the 
Presbytery. 

At each meeting of it body. let 
the missionary. hand in his Report, 
just in the same way as the pastors 
hand in their church Records. These 
Reports would cover any new. work 
opened or old work closed, changes 
of workers, statistics, and a financial 
statement in connection with each 
place of work. These Reports to be 
subject to Presbyterial revision the 
same as the church Records. In other 
words, we become a sort of traveling 
pastor, with our evangelists as elders, 
and our record book the record of a 
circuit instead of a church. In this 
way the Presbytery would get the 
same control over our work that it 
has over its pastors, except the power 
of removal. The associate member 
in that regard retains his responsl- 
bility to his Mission. and submits 
his work only to the review of Pres- 
bytery. 

I think we should not hesitate se 
submit our work thus, if. we could 
have a preliminary understanding and 
agreement as to general policy, and 
that all narrow prejudices and sus- 
picion would be abolished, and the 
missionary and his work would have 
the same confidence and sympathy 
that is accorded to the Japanese 
pastor and his work. It would be 
proper to request the Presbytery to 
appoint on the. commitee of review 
an equal number of Japanese and 
foreigners, if desirable, and thus the 
spirit of co-operation which they have 
insisted upon hitherto would be car- 
ried out in a practicable form. 

I. think such a proposition as the 
above might find ready acceptance 
with the Japanese brethren, in lieu of 
the failing of the plan which they 
have desired hitherto. And,.if we 
could possibly hit upon, some method 
whereby not only our. common work 
would be unified, but by which we 
might, be, made one Jin spirit, and 
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love, it would prove. a great deside- 
ratum. I should be pleased to hear 
from members of the Council either 
by letter or through the Council 


News as to whether they would be 


willing to adopt such a plan. 


"Nearly a yeara ago 
the writer had an 
interview with a 
well known leader 
in the Nihon Kiri- 
suto Kyokwai, the Rev. H. Uemura, 
whose radical views on the questions 
of church independence and mission- 
ary co-operation were frankly express- 
ed at that time. The movement for 
church independence, which he led, 
has continued to gain strength during 
the past year, and the last Synod, 
Oct. 13th, passed by an almost unani- 
mous vote the plan of church inde- 
pendence for which Mr. Uemura has 
been contending. By this act the 
Synod has ushered in a new era in the 
history of Japanese Christianity, One 
necessary result will be a readjust- 
ment of the relations between - the 
Mission and the Japanese Church. 
In order to clear his mind as to the 
part which the Mission ought to take 
in this readjustment, the writer sought 
another interview with Mr. Uemura 
as the one who is best qualified to in- 
terpret the Synod’s action, The in- 
terview had to do with the following 
questions : 

1.—The question of co- operation, 

2.—Church independence as affect- 
ing missionary operations. 

3.—The relations of individual mis- 
sionaries to the Japanese Church. 

4.—Education. 

—The Dendo Kyoku and .the 

Mission. 
_ 6,—Missionaries in General 
Iy 

Mr, Uemura said. that _personally he 
disliked the term “co- operation ”’ as 
indefinite and misleading because: of 
the many. different senses in. which it 
is: used,, ‘What. the. missionaries, call 


MR. UEMURA’S VIEWS. 
Reported 


By. Dr. B. C. Haworth. 
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co-operation is not co-operation at all 
between the missions as such and the 
Japanese Church as such: The term, 
he says, is unfortunate and should be 
displaced by some other word. In 
the sense in which the missionaries 
use the term, he said that the Roman 
Catholics, Methodists and all other 
Christian bodiesin Japan are co-operat- 
ing with the Nikon Kirisuto Kyokwai 
as truly as are the Presbyterian mis- 
sions. They are all laboring for the 
same object, viz. the Christianization 
of the Japanese. ‘He said he was 
glad that the Council of Missions in 
Karuizawa last summer rejected the 
plan of co-operation proposed by sev- 
eral Japanese clergymen of the Presby- 
tery of Tokyo. That plan, he said, 
was too idealistic. When asked to 
explain his term “ idealistic,” he re- 
plied, “If all the missionaries were 
Christian men it would be idealistic.” 
The plan of the Tokyo brethren which 
the Council declined to adopt was 
substantially the plan of the Synod 
eight years ago, i. e., control of the 
evangelistic work of the Mission by a 
joint committee of the Presbytery and 
Mission. Such a plan would be “‘idea- 
listic”’ if all the men concerned in oper- 
ating it were full of the Spirit of 
Christ. Asa matter of fact it is too 
idealistic to be practicable. It will be 
in place to insert here a paragraph 
from the Fukuin Shimpo, presumably 
written by Mr. Uemura or one of his 
followers. ‘‘ The Synod of the Vzhon 
Kirisuto Kyokwat in 1898, after 
mature investigation and deliberation, 
declared that co-operation did not 
exist. But the relations between the 
two parties (the Japanese Church and 
the Missions) since that time have 
been so indefinite and complicated 
that much harm has come to the 
Church, Therefore the late Synod 
cleared up this matter beyond the 
possibility of misunderstanding. Con- 
sidering the present condition of the 
Christian body in Japan this was 
certainly a courageous and decisive 
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action. The Congregational (Kumiai) 
Churches have been in conference re- 
cently with representatives of the 
Mission upon this same problem. It 
will be decided, probably, at their ap- 
proaching general meeting. We ear- 
nestly hope that the various Christian 
Churches in Japan, which must all 
deal with this question sooner or later, 
will brush aside all considerations ex- 
cept the advancement of the Kingdom 
of Christ, and by a decisive solution 
make solid the foundations of Christ- 
ianity in ourland. It is not too much 
to say that our Wthon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwat has led the way by its strong 
solution of the problem.” 


is 


The next topic was church inde- 
pendence. The resolution of Synod 
provides, (1) that hereafter none but 
self-supporting bodies of believers 
shall be organized; (2) that non-self- 
supporting bodies of believers shall 
be called ‘ Mission Churches”; and 
(3) that all existing churches shall 
be given two years, or till Sept, 1907, 
in which to become self-supporting. 
Those not self-supporting at that time 
are to be reduced to the standing of 
mission churches. 

This action affects almost the entire 
evangelistic work of the various Mis- 
sions of the Council. As above stated, 
at least half of all the organized 
churches are in the relation of financial 
dependence upon the Missions, and 
the Kogisho make up the great bulk, 
practically all, of the direct evan- 
gelistic work of the Missons. We 
must very soon face, therefore, the 
problem of our future relations with 
the existing churches and the Kogisho 
or ‘f mission churches.” 

Question. Should the present aided 
churches be advised by the Mission to 
forego Mission aid at once ? 

Ans. Not necessarily. They have 
two years to get ready. 

Ques. ‘But in order to carry out 
the decision of Synod, will it not be 
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necessary; for -those churches to. take 
steps, at once.? 

aes UNS oS 
ought to begin at once. 
_ Ques. What about the Dendo Kyo- 
Awat (Mission Churches)? Should 
the Mission continue to co-operate in 
their support and_ control ? 

Ans, I think it is better to separate 
our work entirely. 
- Ques. Do. you think the hon 
Kirisuto. Kyokwai can carry on the 
evangelistic work which is now. sup- 
ported by the Mission ? 
_ Ans... Yes. If we try,,.we can.da.it 
all. 

Ques. Well, then,. it becomes a 
question how the Mission is to. con- 
tinue to work in Japan without inter- 
fering with the (Vzhon Kirisuto Kyo- 
kwaz. Could: members of the N, K. K. 
belong also. to temporary organiza- 
tions under the Mission ? 

Ans. Isee no objection to that. 

Ques. Would not the organization 
of temporary societies by the Mission 
tend to disturb or hinder the N. K. K.? 
'. Ans. Not necessarily. It would 
depend upon the methods employed. 
- Ques. If Lunderstand you aright, 
you are not anxious to prevent the 
formation of a new sect in Japan. 
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Ans. That might be the best thing 
to; do. 
Ques. Then you do not think that 


the organization of a new sect would 
be an unmixed evil ? 

Ans. It would be a good thing for 
the N.K.K. but a bad thing for the 
Mission. Such a church would be a 
dumping ground for the undesirable 
elements of our Church; a sort of 
hospital for the weak, a pest house 
for incurables. You would have the 
husks while the better elements would 
be ours. The only real, difference 
would be in the statistical reports, Be- 
sides, if the Mission should organize 
a new denomination, it would. very 
likely be met by a coalition among 
the friends of independence in the dif- 
ferent churches and we should have 
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a strong Japanese Church.which would 
draw, to itself all the stronger elements 
and leave the weak to the Mission 
Church. 

Il}, 

The relation of the individual mis> 
sionary to the Japanese Church., At 
present the great majority of the 
missionaries are “ advisory members.” 
of Japanese Presbyteries. According 
to the Canons of.the N. K. K., an 
advisory member is a minister. who 
“statedly co-Operates in the work of 
the Church of Christ in Japan.” 
Since the Synod has declared that 
there are no_co-Operating missions, it 
may be questioned whether there 
are any co-Operating missionaries, 
Mr. Uemura thinks that missionaries 


can not retain the relation of 
“advisory members” but may be 
and. doubtless. always would be 


elected corresponding members as 
visting clergymen. The new depar- 
ture of the Japanese Church need 
not disturb the friendly relations 
between the missionaries and the 
Presbyteries, There are a few mission- 
aries who have become full members 
of the N. K. K., withdrawing from 
their home presbyteries in order to 
identify themselves more fully with 
the Japanese Church. The position 
of such, men is not at all affected; ac- 
cording to Mr.. Uemura, by the 
Synod’s action. He would like to 
have us. go farther, however, and 
become members of local churches, 
He is himself a member of the 
church of which he is pastor. In 
this regard he likes the Congrega- 
tional practice better than the 
Presbyterian. 


IV. (omitted) 
i: 


Relations between the Mission and 
the Dendo. Kyoku (Japanese Mission 
Board). 

Ques.-—Should the Mission con- 
tribute directly to the Dendo Kyoku ? 

Ans.—There is. no objection to that, 
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Ques.—But would you prefer to 
see an entire separation at all points ? 
In other words would it be better 
for the Mission to organize its work 
‘separately and leave the Dendo 
‘Kyoku to secure its funds from purely 
Japanese sources ? 

Ans.—I can not say now.. We 
must wait developments. 

In this connection the matter of 
the Mission’s opening a station in 
Formosa was disscused. Inasmuch 
as the Dendo Kyoku has been work- 
‘ing in that island for several years, 
and since it was at their invitation 
that we took up the matter of co- 
operating with them in that field, 
before going further in the matter, 
the Mission should seek to ascertain 
the bearing of the late action of 
Synod upon the matter. 

Mr. Uemura thinks it may be 
quite practicable for our Mission and 
the Dendo Kyoku to co-operate hap- 
pily in Formosa, even though co- 
operation in other parts of the Em- 
pire be out of the question. It may 
be found easier to co-operate where 
only one Mission is concerned. 

Another topic discussed in this 
connection was the work of our Mis- 
sion in the province of Echigo. It 
seems that steps have already been 
taken by the Standing Committee of 
the Presbytery of Tokyo looking to 
the termination of the connection 
between the Mission and the two 
churches in Echigo. Mr. Kiyama, 
representing the Standing Committee 
of Presbytery, has already gone 
there for that purpose. It is believed 
that by a special effort on the part of 
these two churches they can at once 
become self supporting, or at least 
become financially independent of 
the Mission. In that case the Mis- 
sion’s present work in Echigo would 
be taken out of our hands and we 
should practically have nothing left 
in that province. Niigata and Mura- 
kami-are the only points where the 
Mission now has resident.evangelists. 
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‘But there is still a vast unevangeliz- 
ed population in the province which 
it is impossible for these two churches 
to reach, even with the aid of the 
Dendo Kyoku. The Mission could 
push out into the numerous towns 
along the Japan Sea, in the rich oil 
regions, and do a great work without 
‘interfering with the Japanese Church. 
‘Mr. Uemura was asked whether the 
Standing Committee of Presbytery 
or the Dendo Kyoku would object to 
the Mission’s enlarging its work in 
that field by the location of mission- 
aries in Niigata and the opening of 
new preaching stations. He replied 
that on the contrary they would be 
‘glad to have us do so. Our mis+ 
sionaries In Niigata would be a help 
rather than a hindrance to the church 
in that place, and by developing new 
centers would greatly help in the 
general work. 
VI. 

On the question, whether on the 
whole the presence of the foreign 
missionary is a benefit, he repeated 
his statement of a year ago that very 
many of the missionaries ought to be 
withdrawn, not only in the interest 
of the work in Japan but for their 
own sake. There is plenty of room 
in Japan for the right kind of mis- 
‘sionaries but it is not so good for the 
missionaries themselves. The mis+ 
sionary enterprise has’ reached a 
stage of peril to the missionary, 
The whole business of foreign mis- 
sions has become too mechanical. 
There is’ too much = machinery. 
There is a marked deterioration in 
the spirit of the missionaries. The 
type of men sent out has been lower- 
ed. And Iam convinced that in the 
administration of the Missions and 
Boards official corruption exists. 
This is why inferior men and women 
who are manifestly of no use at all 
are retained for years on the mission 
field. 

These: plain, frank. words were 
spoken, as‘ the ‘writer believes, with 
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sincerity. ..There was no evidence 
of ill feeling, towards any parti- 
cular missionary or the missionaries 
in general. For some years past, 
however, Mr. Uemura has. not had 
much direct intercourse with the 
missionaries. His own work as pas- 
tor of a self-supporting church, as 
editor of a weekly paper, and as 
one of the managers of the Dendo 
Kyoku has filled his time too com- 
pletely to permit him to watch the 
missionaries in their unostentatious 
work, especially those in the remoter 
fields. 

On the whole, this interview left 
the writer feeling that the case for 
co-operation between the Mission and 
Japanese Church is not at all hopeless. 
Mr. Uemura himself, toward the close 
of the interview, said he thought 
some method might be found by 
which both the Japanese Church and 
the Mission could employ their com- 
bined energies for the more speedy 
evangelization, of Japan. 

A member of 
Council writes:-— 
“It may throw 
some light on the subject so largely 
occupying the minds of the members 
of Council,—viz., Our relation to the 
Japanese Church,—to give the views 
of one of the pastors, which came 
out incidentally in the course of 
conversation, while planning work 
for the year. This pastor is a man 
of about sixty, and one of the old- 
timers, a man of unusually good 
spirit and kindly feeling toward the 
missionary. His church is an import- 
ant one in the southwest, self-sup- 
porting and independent. He said, 
as emphatically as any member of 
the Council would, that he did not 
believe in “joint committees” or 
joint superintendence of work. 
When asked what he would suggest 
for the missionary, in view of the fact 
that some of the leaders in the Nihon 
Kirtsuto Kyokwai seemed to want to 
govern even the sogisho supported 
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by the missions, he replied :—“ That 
is not right.. The missionaries ought 
to be free to employ Japanese helpers 
and have their meetings where they 
alone are responsible.’’ and naively 
added, ‘‘ Of course I should be glad 
to come and preach when you invi- 
ted me.’ He further said that he 
believed that a sogisho should be 
be under the direction of the support- 
ing mission until it became entirely 
self-supporting, and furthermore that 
there were churches receiving assist- 
ance that could and should pay their 
entire expenses, and that the present 
‘‘Independence Movement” would, 
he hoped, bring about that desirable 
result. It did not seem to have 
occurred to him, as it has not to 
some of the rest of us, that these 
views were necessarily inconsistent 
with the highest development of 
work and character. It seemed the 
natural thing. 
In open shops along 
the street, in private 
homes rented for the 
occasion, and even in dark rooms 
behind a jzurikisha stand, the Gospel 
has been preached for fifteen years at 
Aramachi, Sendai. During these 
years persons have:been brought to 
Christ, but most of them have re- 
ceived the rite of baptism in the other 
churches and places of worship in the 
city. As the work was on a small 
scale and the preaching place chang- 
ed so often, many looked on it as 
something temporary. Gradually, 
however, the confidence of the people 
has been won, the number of baptisms 
has increased, and now there are 
nearly forty members there. The 
need of a place of worship has 
been felt for some time and the Ara- 
machi Christians have been collecting 
money for nearly two. years to build 
a chapel. A grant of fifteen hundred 
dollars was received from the Mission 
Board in America and this with 
smaller sums contributed. here was 
sufficient. to buy a lot and build a 
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chapel and parsonage. The lot is 
ideally located right in the center of 
a district with ten thousand people, 
for whom there is no Christian work 
éxcept that connected with this 
Seite 

The -church at Tokushima was 
destroyed in a big fire, Oct. 22nd, 
but Mr. Myers writes that the loss 
was covered by the insurance and the 
foundation is already laid for a larger 
and better building which, it is hoped, 
will be ready for occupancy by the 
middle of January. 
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Miss Mary Deyo, of Morioka, Dutch 
Ref. Mission, was‘ called home : on 
account of the serious illness of her 
sister, and sailed on the ‘‘ Coptic,” 
Dec. 12th. As her going was very 
sudden, she hopes friends will excuse 
her for not sending farewell cards. 
Her address is Gardiner, New York. 
Before leaving, Miss Deyo sent. in 
her resignation, of the duties of 
Editor of the Council News, to Dr. 
S. P. Fulton, president of ‘the 
Council. 


a 


AMER. BAPT. MISS. UNION. 
(From Gleanzngs.) 


In our. Church earnest 

work has been done for 
several years. Multitudes have heard 
the Gospel, some inside and more 
standing at the wide open doors. 
While many have gladly received it, 
it has not been easy to tell how 
strong an influence it was having in 
the neighborhood. When recently 
some other churches were destroyed, 
ours was also threatened and some 
sixty of the people of the neighbor- 
hood, nearly all of them unbelievers 
and headed by an unbelieving lawyer, 
gathered in the building to decide 
what should be done for its protection. 
The lawyer was chairman and made 
a ringing speech, urging organization 
at once to defend the building and to 
provide from their number four men 
to guard it in connection with the 
police every: night until all danger 
was passed. One man had the 
temerity to say that churches were 
an injury and ought to be’ at once 
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destroyed. His words brought a 
storm of protest from all over the 
assembly. The defense was organiz- 
ed and the guard provided, and 
though an excited mob came three 
different times to destroy the build- 
ing, it stands today uninjured and 
ready for its work, and for the last 
ten evenings, with more courage and 
hope than ever, we have been preach- 
ing the gospel there and very many 
have gladly listened. 
Ca De FisHer: 

At our last Saturday evening in- 
quiry meeting, two of the earnest 
students who had come to my room 
frankly told their past history and 
their plans for the coming years. Out 
from strong Buddhist influences they 
had been brought into clearer and 
clearer Christian light, until one of 
them had accepted Christ, and the 
other had acknowleged the new hope 
and determination that were his, and 
only awaited that last deciding uplift 
which should lead him into the utmost 
consecration to the Master’s cause. 
Both of them feel the Macedonian 
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call of Korea.and China, and they say, 
“We want to go over there to re- 
present the better half of Japan,’’— 
one of them as a Christian merchant, 
the other asa Christian merchant or, if 
God permit his deepest. longing, as a. 
Minister of the Good Tidings. The 
love of God for them and the abound- 
ing joy of the Christian message have 
won them completely. 

Now these wide awake University 
men are only two of a large number 
who will for various reasons go to 
Korea and China. They are attract- 
ed to these fields in two ways, by 
the opportunities and responsibilities 
which the war has brought, and by 
the influx of such a large body of 
manly Chinese students into our 
Tokyo schools. Here is an oppor- 
tunity indeed to win these makers of 
the New China to accept Christian 
ideals for their government, their 
homes, their schools, and their busi- 
ness ; and at the same time to fill the 
hearts of these enterprising Japanese 
students with the Christlike spirit, so 
that their strong influence abroad 
may count decidedly for truth and 
righteousness, Fred Merrifield. 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The thirtenth annual 
session of the Japan 
Conference of the 
Evangelical Association convened in 
its Kanda Church, Nishikicho, Tokyo, 
from the 4th to the 7th October, 
1905. Bishop S. C. Breyfogel, D. 
D., of Reading, Pa., U. S. A. presid- 
ed. As there had been no episcopal 
visit to the Japan work for some 
years, the presence of Bishop Brey- 
fogel was greatly appreciated and 
proved to be quite an inspiration to 
the workers, as well as to the mem- 
bership of the Church in general. 
His addresses and sermons, of which 
we tried to get as many as possible 
were instructive, helpful and encou- 
raging. His kindly council and direc- 
tion for the future prosperity of the 
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work found appreciative reception 
in the heart of the conference and 
throughout the entire session the best. 
possible spirit of fellowship and co- 
operation prevailed. All regretted 
that the Bishop’s stay could not be 
prolonged to permit him to visit more 
of the churches lying: fouled of the 
City of Tokyo. 

The reports presented to Con- 
ference were generally encouraging.. 
198 members were received into the. 
Church during the conference year. 
25 Sunday Schools are maintained 
with an average attendance of 717 
scholars. Toward the maintenance 
of those S: Schools yen 350.00 was 
raised and for all purposes nearly 
yen 2000.00, which shows our 
advance on these lines. Twenty 
ministers received appointments at 
this conference session. Rev. F. W. 
Voegelein’s term of four years as 
Presiding Elder having expired made 
a new election necessary. In all he 
served the Japan mission and Con- 
ference over twenty years in this 
capacity. The Board of Missions in 
America has granted him and Mrs. 
Voegelein a well deserved extended 
furlough, the conference also proper- 
ly recognizing this leave of absence 
upon which they expect to enter 


soon. J. P. Hauch was elected as 
Presiding Elder for a term of four 
years. Rev. S. J. Umbreit and wife 


from Wisconsin, U.S. A., joined our 
ranks in September. Mr. Umbreit 
presented his credentials from the. 
Wisconsin Conference and was receiv- 
ed into full standing in the Japan 
Conference. 

On Friday evening of the con- 
ference week, an ordination service 
was held in the Yotsuya churoh i 
charge of Bishop Breyfogel, at which 
three men who had completed the 
requirements were ordained as Dea- 
cons. The Sunday sergices were of 
special interest. In the morning, after 
a blessed sermon by the Bishop from 
Galatians 6: 14, four young men 
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were ordained as Elders and thus 
admitted into full ministerial. connec- 
tion. This service was held in the 
Kanda Church, as also a communion 
and missionary service in the morning 
and proved to be a blessed service. 
Sunday evening was devoted to 
young people’s work. A large and 
attentive andience met in the Tsukiji 
Church, where Prof. C. B. Bowman, of 
Reading, Pa, and Bishop Breyfogel 
gave interesting and inspiring address- 
es. It goes without saying that the 
Japanese brethren failed not to work 
in at the proper seasons the essential 
welcome and farewell social gather- 
ings, which were naturally enjoyed 
by all. Judging from reports and 
appearances, we have reason to look 
hopefully into the future. With new 
courage each one went to his ap- 
pointed place, and we trust the Lord 
of all will abundantly bless the seed 
sown, giving the increase for a boun- 
tiful harvest. Reporter. 


TOHOKU GAKUIN. 

The dedication exercises of the re- 
cently completed Recitation Hall for 
Tohoku Gakuin. (North Japan Col- 
lege), Sendai, were held on November 
22nd-2sth. 

When in 1886 Tohoku Gakuin was 
begun by Revs. M. Oshikawa and W. 
E. Hoy, it started with two teachers 
and seven students. Year by year 
the school has grown until now there 
isa faculty of 27 professors and 290 
students are enrolled. At first the 
school was simply a Bible Training 
School. Now the school is divided 
into a General Course (Chu Gakko 
Grade) and a Special Course, the latter 
including a three years’ Literary 
Course, open to graduates of the 
General Course, an English Theologi- 
cal Course, open to graduates of the 
second year of the Literary course, and 
a Japanese Theological course. Until 
the present all the classes of all the 
courses have met in very crowded 
quarters ina recitation: hall erected in 
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1892 for the Theological Department, 
and in temprorary frame buildings. 
The building just dedicated will now 
be used by the General Course, while 
the Special Course will be very com- 
fortable in the older building. 

The new Recitation Hall is a fine 
large building, 228 feet long, built of 
brick with granite trimmings. In shape 
it is somewhat like the letter E except 
that the middle arm is longer than 
the end arms. It is two stories high 
except that the center is three stories. 
The building is one of the finest in the: 
city. Great credit is due the architect} 
Mr. George de T_alande of Yokohama, 
both for the beauty and convenience 
of the building. 

In addition to president’s room, 
teachers’ room, offices, reception 
room, 2 museums, an in-door gymna- 
sium, and a chapel seating 800, the 
building contains 14 class-rooms, seat- 
ing 36 students each. 432 students 
can be accommodated. Allthe rooms 
are fitted out with comfortable seats, 
fine slate blackboards, are well light- 
ed, and are heated by hot air furnaces 
in the cellar. 

The dedication exercises began on 
Wednesday evening the 22nd, with 
a commemorative charity concert 
held by the school in the Sendai 
theater. A large audience was pre- 
sent and an excellent program was 
well rendered. 335 ye were realized 
to be given to the relief of the famine 
sufferers in Miyagi Ken. 

One of the most interesting exercis- 
es of the week was held Thursday 
morning, in the school-chapel, when 
the members of the 5th year class 
presented to the school a fine life size 
portrait of President D. B. Schneder. 

The formal dedication service was 
held on Thursday afternoon. The 
large chapel was filled with students, 
teachers, and other friends of the 
institution. Prof. S. Tanaka, dean of 
the general course, presided. After 
scripture reading, prayer, and the 
reading of the Imperial Rescript, Rev. 


J. P.. Moore, D.D., of Tokyo, a mem- 
‘ber of the Board and formerly ‘a teach- 
er in ‘the school, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The True Mission of North 
Japan College.” He said in part :-— 
In one sense : the mission of this school 
is the:same as that of any other school 
of like’ grade; in another, it has a 
distinctive mission, With other 
schools it teaches: the sciences, -etc., 
but unlike, many others it teaches 
these branches from the Christian 
standpoint. | Its founders wish the 
school to bea first class, up-to-date’ 
school, but their intentions cannot be 
realized by making it, simply the very 
best educational agency in the country. 
They have a higher object in view, 
and that is the moral and spiritual 
training of the young men who come 
here. And in order to give this 
training they believe it necessary to 
teach that there is a God and Father 
who has created and governs the 
world; that history is the unfolding 
of His plan; and that man is first of 
all a spiritual being, and as such re- 
quires spiritual training. Is there 
room and need for sucha school. in 
this country ? So long as truth and 
righteousness and exalted character 
are necessary for the highest order of 
individual and national life, a school 
like this finds a place in any land. 
In order that the school may fulfil its 
heaven-ordained mission, it needs, in 
addition to a good building and faith- 
ful teachers and earnest students, the 
patronage of the people of this com- 
munity and this country. The fact 
that it is a Christian school should be 
no objection. Men like Gladstone, 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Taft, 
and in Japan famous men like Barons 
Kaneko, Suematsu, and, Komura re- 
ceived the training for their life work 
in Christian universities like Oxford 
in England, and Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton in America. I express the 
hope that this our beloved scheol may 
continue .to be a bright and shining 
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star not: only in’ Northeastern Sd siapish 
but for the entire country. 

- The ‘Hon. S. Ebara, . M. P, of: 
Teleno, delivered an address in which: 
he said in part:—It is a matter of. 
congratulation for not only the city 
Sendai but for the whole empire, that: 
so soon after the conclusion of the 
war such a beautiful. building is being: 
dedicated. I desire to express our’ 
thanks to the foreign friends who 
have done so much to lead Young: 
Japan. Many of the leaders among: 
the people and in the government. 
received much. of. their education. 
under foreign teachers,—Drs. Ver- 
beck, Hepburn, and others, Especial- 
ly in Christian education the influence 
of the best educational systems of the- 
West has been felt: In recent years, 
Christian education in Japan has been 
in a somewhat hopeless condition. 
Nevertheless Tohoku Gakuin has in 
spite of all unfavorable circumstances. 
successfully pushed forward year by 
year. When we consider the promi- 
nent features of Christian education, 
we find that institutions such as To- 
hoku Gakuin emphasize the culture 
of personal character. Western civili- 
zation is like a human hand, with 
fingers of different lengths. Learn- 
ing is most advanced in Germany ; 
fine arts in France; and commerce: 
and industry in England = and the 
United States. In Japan the spirit 
of loyalty and patriotism excels. 
From now on what is most important. 
for Japan is the improvement of 
industry and commerce. . In com-, 
merce what is most needed is confid- 
ence. To this end the character of 
the people should’ be improved. This. 
the Christian schools endeavor to do. 
Christianity teaches that all men and: 
women are equally under obligation 
to do good, to act rightly. - 

President. Schneder then gave a 
short history of the school and of the 
building operations. He stated that 
the cost of the building was about 
52,000 yen. Most of this money 
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“was given by the members. of ‘the 
Reformed Church in the United 
States, the balance having come from 
“students and teachers of the school, 
‘the friends in both Japan and Ame- 
‘rica having worked very earnestly. 
“The object in building this new 
recitation hall was to give Japanese 
students a Christian education. Our 
aim is to saturate the course with 
Christian ideas and thoughts. The 
‘Tohoku Gakuin will fulfil its mission 
<if. it can send out young men of 
character into the society of Japan and 
to the different other countries of the 
Orient. Dr. Schneder then in the 
name of the Father, Son, andthe Holy 
‘Ghost dedicated the building to Chris- 
tian Education, and after the dedica- 
tion offered the dedicatory prayer. 

Congratulatory addresses were read 
‘by Hon. C. Haritsuka, representing 
the Minister cf Education, by Count 
K. Date, Governor Tanabe, by Mayor 
Hayakawa, by the representative of 
Lieut.-General C. Yamanouchi, Head 
of the Second Army Division, by the 
presidents of several of the schools 
in the city, and by other friends. 

The presence of most of the lead- 
ing educators of the community and 
the many congratulations and kind 
wishes expressed show what a warm 
place the school has in the hearts of 
the people of Sendai, and speak well 
for the future success of the school. 

In the evening over 300 students, 
professors and alumni took part ina 
lantern parade, marching through the 
principal streets, singing the college 
song and shouting “ Banzai.” 

On Friday morning an alumni 
meeting was held. Addresses were 
delivered by Dr. Schneder and by a 
number of the alumni. In the course 
of his address Dr. Schneder said: 
We now possess a splendid building, 
one of the best among the Chu Gakko 
in Japan. A splendid buildng demands 
splendid character. The one purpose 
of students, teachers and alumni 
should.be the spread of the kingdom 
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of God. | Since ‘Commodore Perry 
came to Japan, it has made gigantic 
progress in material civilization. The 
mission of our school is to aid in 
introducing the spiritual life of the 
Kingdom of God. 

On Friday afternoon a Patron? 
Meeting was held, there being a large 
attendance of parents and others. A 
number of addresses on the purpose 
and aim of the school were delivered. 

On Friday evening the Literary 
Society held an Oratorical Contest. 
Six excellent orations were delivered, 
first prize being won by Mr. S. Tomi- 
ta, of the 5th year, and second prize 
by Mr. R. Hirayama, of the 4th year. 

Saturday morning. and afternoon 
the school held a very successful 
undokwat. There were the usual 
games, races, and contests. <A fea- 
ture of the day was a newspaper issu- 
ed 10 or 12 times during the day, 
and distributed among the spectators. 
The paper was printed on a mime- 
ograph and appeared in both Englisk 
and Japanese editions. 

On Saturday afternoon a reception 
was given the members of the Chris- 
tian churches in Sendai anda large 
number of persons were | present. 
The exercises of the week were con- 
cluded on Saturday evening with a 
Christian Educational meeting, ad- 
dressed by: Prof. K. ‘Sasao, -Ph. 'D), 
one of the professors of Tohoku 
Gakuin, by Hon. S. Tashiro, Chair- 
man of the Ken Assembly and Presi~ 
dent of the Y.M.C.A., and by Rev. 
Y. Honda, President of Aoyama 
Gakuin. The meeting was largely 
attended, many of the. prominent 
educators of the city being present. 
The three excellent addresses were. 
listened to with close attention. 

One very interesting feature of all 
the exercises was the excellent music 
rendered by the Sendai Military Band 
and the Sendai Orchestra, under the 
direction of Rev. J. M. Stick, and by 
the college Glee Club and Quartet, 
under the direction of Prof. J..E. 
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Steiner, and by Mrs. Kobayashi, Mrs, 
Seiple, Mrs. Stick, Mrs. Gerhard, 
Miss Mochitate, Miss Gerhard, Mr. 
Steiner and Mr. Stick. 

During the entire week there was 
perfect weather. The grounds and 
front of the building were beautifully 
decorated with evergreen arches and 
flags and bunting. The beautiful 
weather, the large attendance, the 
interesting meetings and the enthu- 
siasm, interest and earnest purpose 
manifested by students, teachers and 
friends all unite in making the week 
one of the most memorable in the 
history of the school. 

With its splendid buildings, with a 
strong faculty, with nearly 300 
earnest students, and witha host of 
friends in America and Japan, North 
Japan College stands at the begin- 
ning of the highest chapter in its 
history. Now as never before the 
school needs the hearty support and 
earnest prayers of all its friends. 

Paul Lambert Gerhard. 


FAMINE IN 
NORTHERN JAPAN. 

Three of the northern provinces— 
Miyagi, Fukushima, and Iwate—with 
a population of 2,821,557 are con- 
fronting the worst famine since that 
deadly one of the Tempo Age some 
sixty years ago. So great is the 
calamity in Miyagi especially that one 
of the papers says: ‘‘ The sentence of 
death has been passed on the people 
of this province.” If we qualify this 
sentence by the words, one-third of 
the people, it is literally true. Ina 
population of 899,279, at least 280,000 
are in extreme distress, with no pos- 
sibility of saving life without aid. 

The official statements of the situa- 
tion reveal in part the intense suffer- 
ing that hundreds of thousands must 
endure not only through the winter, 
but even more so through the entire 
spring and until new cropsare harvest- 
ed. The main facts need only to be 
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stated to show the necessity of speedy 
aid, ts ei 

Miyagi Province is in by far the 
worst condition. Yen 12,000,000 
worth of rice is the average crop, but 
the yield this year is less than 12 per 
cent, a loss in rice alone of over yer 
1,000,000. This is the sentence of 
death that hangs over a quarter of a 
million of people in this one province. 

Fukushima Province has a popula- 
tion of 1,174,024. The average rice 
crop is worth yen 18,553,900. This 
year’s crop is less than one-quarter, 
and is worth only yen 4,619,762, a loss 
in rice alone of about yew 14,000,000. 
But this loss falls mainly on the east- 
ern of the province where the crop 
is only 15 per cent of the average. 
The extent of the calamity can be ima- 
gined when the carefully collected 
statistics show that some 300,000 
people are already in distress and on 
the edge of absolute poverty. 

Iwate is the most fortunate of these 
three provinces, this year’s yield be- 
ing one-third the average. But here 
too the southern section is in a wretch- 
ed condition, since the rice crop is 
only one-fifth the average yield. 
Iwate’s average crop is worth yew 
6,857,770, but this year’s is valued 
at only yen 2,314,020, a loss of 
4,543,750 yen among a population of 
748,254. We have not accurately 
learned the number of people who - 
are thrown into starving conditions, 
but it is certain that over a hundred 
thousand cannot live without speedy 
and prolonged help. 

Already thousands in these three 
provinces are reduced to shrubs, roots 
and bark of trees by which mere life 
may for a time be sustained, but at 
the least calculation, 680,000 people 
are now facing extreme conditions. 
What this means for their poor 
women and children we, who live in 
the centre of this oncoming misery 
find no words to describe. 

Many of the readers of this appeal 
will recall the famine of Aomori three 
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years ago, and the generous and in- 
stant aid rendered by foreigners in 
Tokyo and Yokohama. The loss of 
only half a crop brought on that 
calamity, and contributions amount- 
ing to 23,289 yen from foreigners 
showed their sympathy with the 
sufferers. But a calamity at least 
four times as great has fallen on these 
three provinces, and what increases 
the distress is the fact that this famine 
comes at the end of a war that has 
cost unprecedented sacrifices, 

This committee wishes to say very 
emphatically that this appeal does not 
emanate from the Japanese but from 
foreigners who live in these provinces 
and are in sympathetic touch with 
the people and authorities. High 
spirited as these people are, they yet 
prize what men everywhere value 
most highly—substantial sympathy in 
time of trial and disaster. In the 
name of our common humanity we 
appeal to all foreigners in Japan for 
quick and generous aid. 

We shall follow this appeal with 
ample statements of facts gathered 
by the committee in personal inspec- 
tion of the famine fields and in 
repeated interviews with the pro- 
vincial, county, and village autho- 
rities. We _ shall give also the 
methods of relief undertaken by the 
authorities and relief societies. 

Contributions will be received by 
the EVANGELIST? and all funds will be 
administered in full consultation with 
the authorities of the three provinces. 

Committee chosen by the foreign 
community of Sendai. 

Sendai: W. E. Lampeg, Chairman. 

C. JACQUET. 
M. B. MADDEN. 
C. S. Davison, Sec, and Treas. 
iid: De Forest: 
G. A. Forrest. 
Morioka: Wm AXLING. 


(Contributed.) 
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JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
_ SCHOOL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. 


We are very glad to be able to 
state that Mr. Matsuda’s Language 
School for Foreigners studying Japan- 
ese is proving very successful. There 
are now 38 different pupils in differ- 
ent classes. They are all mission- 
aries,—single men and women, mar- 
ried men and (in a few cases) wives,— 
representing fifteen boards, besides 
independents. FsheTe- make” sntiinee, 
Japanese ladies who assist Mr. 
Matsuda in the work of instruction 
and seem to be doing efficiently. It 
is, of course, needless to add, that 
Mr. Matsuda’s work is of the highest 
quality. The only criticism which is 
heard is that it is too heavy for some ; 
that there is too much in quantity to 
ensure excellence in quality; that 
the pressure is too great; that it 
requires ‘‘cramming”’ to keep up; 
and only the strongest can endure it. 

The great success of the school is 
such a guarantee of its permanency 
and profitableness, that with the end of 
this term, Mr. Matsuda gives up his 
other work in the Gakushuin (Nobles’ 
School), and will devote himself ex- 
clusively to the teaching of the Japan- 
ese language. 

He has also just issued, through the 
Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo, 
Book I of his “ Text-book of Japan- 
ese Conversation.” This volume con- 
tains only the ‘‘Text in Japanese” 
and is for the use of the pupils in the 
school. Another volume will contain 
the ‘‘ Exercises”? in Romaji and wili 
be available for the use of students 
outside, who cannot come to Tokyo. 
The “‘ rising generation ” of mission- 
aries is to be congratulated upon the 
excellent opportunities afforded for 
acquisition of the Japanese language. 
There seems to be no excuse for not 
becoming most proficient in the ver- 


nacular. O medeto gozarimasu / 
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The list of the pupils is as follows: oad 


Senror Crass A. 
Rev. E. T. Iglehatt, M. E. C. * 
Rev. R. D. McCoy, C. C. 
Rev. €. M. Warren, A. B.C. 
Mrs. Braithwaite, B. T. S. 
Miss G. H. Thomasma, R. C. A. 
Miss M. E. Williams, M. P. 
Rev. F. Merrifield, A. B. U. 
Reyak.srCobb,- A.B: C: 
Miss G. Sharpe, C. of E. 
Miss E. Edmeades, Ind. 
Miss M. G. Mebane, P. M. S. 
Miss A. M. Monk, P. M. 


SENIOR Crass B. 
Miss L. S. Halsey, P. M. 
[Miss M. G. Mebane, P. M. S.J 
Mrs. Cobb, A. B. C. 
Miss A. C. Macdonald, Y. W. C. A. 
[Miss G. H. Thomasma, R. C. A.]f 
Rev. E. S. Morton, P. M.S: 


Junior Crass A, 
Miss E. Ward. A. B. C. 
Rev. D. C. Ruigh, R. C. A. 
Mrs. A. A. Walker, A. B. C. 
Miss E. R. Campbell, P. M. 
Miss E. F. Wilcox, A. B. U. 
Rev. Mr. Carthbertson, Ind. 


Junior Crass B. 
Miss A. G. Lewis, S. F. 
Miss Timberlake, M. C. C. 
Miss J. M. Kuyper, R. C. A. 
Rev. N. L. Lobdell, Univ. 
Rev. S. J. Umbreit, E. A. 
Miss I.. E. Taber, S. F. 
Miss A. W. Allen, M..C. C. 
Miss M. A. Hathaway, Univ. 
Rev. A. T. Wilkinson, M. C. C. 
Rev. A. K. Reischauer, P. M. 
Mrs. Reischauer, P. M. 


Junior Crass C. 
Rev. E. C. Henniger, M..C. C. 
Mrs. Henniger, M. C. C. 

Miss L, A. Tanner, C. of E. 
Miss Spencer, C. of E. 

Miss M. Forbes, C. of E. 

Rev. W. J, Taylor, Ind. 


* The abbreviations indicate the mission 
boards, 


+ These names appear twice. 
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CHRISTIAN WORK 
IN KARUIZAWA. 


Many of the readers of the “ Evan- 
GELIST” are interested in the Union 
Evangelistic Work undertaken last 
summer for Karuizawa and that vicin- 
ity and are waiting, I suppose, for some 
report from the Committee. As the 
‘*EvANGELIST ” has already given an 
account of how that work , originated, 
it is not necessary now to say more 
than that at a series of meetings held 
for the deepening and strengthening 
of spiritual life there was a desire ex- 
pressed to do more for the conversion 
of the people of Karuizawa and neigh- 
boring villages than has yet been done. 

After consultation with representa- 
tives of Missions which have been 
doing work there, it was decided to 
appoint a committee whose business 
it would be to engage an evangelist 
and work with him for the preaching 
of the Gospel there. All missions 
which have done any systematic work 
there are represented on the commit- 
tee. 

From the first it was seen that there 
would be difficulty in getting a suita- 
ble evangelist who would be willing to 
accept the work, for, as is well known 
to all who are familiar with this: field 
and its conditions, the work is far 
from being attractive to the ordinary 
evangelist. Without difficulty suffi- 
cient funds were soon promised. 
Within a few weeks the subscription 
list amounted to yew 495.93. Of this 
yen tQgt.40 was paid in by November 
30th. 

Through September and October 
occasional preaching services were 
held in Karuizawa and Shin Karuizawa 
and the few there who were really 
interested said that they would keep 
up a weekly meeting for prayer and 
Bible Study. From Nov. 13 meetings 
have been conducted by Mr. Y. Mizu- 
shima. But he was not able to spend 
more than three days a week there, 
as he was engaged by the Nihon 
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Kirisutokyokwai of Nagano for work 
here and he could only supply the 
work in Karuizawa for a month or 
two at most. 

At last we are thankful to be able 
to report that a regular supply has 
becn found by the member of the 
committee living in Tokyo. He has 
had experience in evangelistic work, 
comes well recommended, and by 
those who know him it is believed 
that he will be a suitable man. His 
name is S. Kagami. 

He arrived in Karuizawa on Nov. 
27th with his wife, and the house 
above the photographer’s occupied 
during the summer by Mr. Cunning- 
ham has been rented as preaching 
place and preacher’s residence. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for 
weekly meetings in Kutsukake and 
Shin Karuizawa and good meetings 
have been held at all of these places. 

We believe that the evangelization 
of these villages has been laid upon 
us who enjoy our vacations here, as 
a special work for the Master. Money 
has been promised and has been paid 
in so as to meet all demands up to 
date and much more. In answer to 
prayer a worker has come who is 
willing to go-in spite of cold and 
other difficulties. Let us thank God 
and be encouraged. Letunited prayer 
go up for Bro. Kagami and his wife 
that, notwithstanding all that has been 
said concerning the sinful and debas- 
ed condition of the people of these 
villages. and the various peculiar 
difficulties to be encountered, God’s 
name may be glorified. Let us add 
this to our prayer list. 

D. Norman, 
Treasurer of the Evangelistic Fund. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Gilbert 
Bowles, of Tokyo, we have received 
a copy of a pamphlet, “Sketch of 
Friends’ Work in Japan, 1904,” which 
sets forth completely and interestingly 
the varied activities of their work 
here during that year. 
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MACCAULEY MEMORIAL 
LANTERN. 

On Saturday, Dec. 2nd, at the 
Unity Hall, Shiba, a handsome stone 
lantern was unveiled, in honour of 
Professor Clay MacCauley, who is 
now revisiting Japan after five year’s 
absence. ‘The lantern is a fine speci- 
men of Mito granite, carved ina style 
of severe simplicity, with Dr. Mac 
Cauley’s name cut in satakana and 
gilded. A photograph was taken of 
the lantern, with the Professor and 
his friends, chiefly leading members 
of the Unitarian congregation, group- 
ed before it. All present then enter- 
ed the Hall, where a sort of dedica- 
tory service took place. 

The proceedings began with a 
reading of the Bible, followed by a 
hymn, both in Japanese. Dr. Kanda 
then made a short speech in Japan- 
ese, explaining the important connec- 
tion of Prof. MacCauley with Japan- 
nese Unitarianism. 

Mr. Hiroi then spoke in English, 
and Dr. MacCauley responded. 

At the close of the exercises in the 
hall, Dr. MaCauley started the light in 
the memorial ¢ovo, saying, “ May 
this light be only in symbol the in- 
fluence that shall radiate from this 
place and those who labour here, 
shining far and wide and leading the 
people of this Empire towards the 
perfect Truth, Righteousness and 
Peace.” : 

A banquet was then served to the 
invited guests and a number of ad- 
dresses appropriate to the occasion 
were made. JEL 


A. new translation, by Mr. J. G. 
Scheuchzer, of Engelbert Kaempfer’s 
‘ History of Japan in 1693’ is announc- 
ed for publication by the Macmillan 
Co. in a limited edition uniform. with 
the same firm’s recent reprints of 
‘Hakluyt’s Voyages’ and ‘Purchase 
his Pilgrimes.’» The three volumes 
will contain more than two hundred 
illustrations. —Dial,. 
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A RESCUE. 


About a year ago a man named 
Hirano, of Nagoya, sold: his daughter 
to a licensed brothel in Himeji, realiz- 
ing for her the sum of 170 yen. 
That is, he should have received that 


sum, but after the many ‘“‘ expenses’: 


had been paid, he had very much 
less than that left. The girl was just 
a little over 18 years of age, of a 
quiet, retiring disposition and not 
very strong of body. She was soon 
taken ill and spent much of the time 
in the hospital, As soon as she 
began to recover a little, she was 
officially declared well and sent back 
to her trade, only to be returned to 
the hospital in a short time. Many 
of the licensed girls spend much of 
their time in this way, some entering 
the government hospital every week 
or two. The doctors in charge of 
the segregated, or infectious disease 
hospitals are of the lowest class and 
it does not require much to induce 
them to declare a girl well at any 
time, irrespective of her real con- 
dition. 

This. poor girl stood her life as 
long as she felt she could and then 
began to write home, imploring her 
father to do something to save her. 
At first the letters received very little 
attention, for the father was very 
poor, and was getting more involved 
in debt all the time, as sickness came 
after he sold his girl and he was 
soon worse off financially than he 
was while the daughter was at home. 
But the girl wrote often, several 
times a week,—long pleading letters. 

Some one told him that we might 
help him to secure the return of 
the girl, and he came to me. As 
she is still under age, I had the 
father order her release by registered 
letters fu; The: Himeji policejias os 
generally the case, informed the 
keeper about the order of release 
sent from the father, and the keeper 
lost no time in proposing to transfer 
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the girl elsewhere. The girl was 
informed that the father had agreed 
that she should be transferred to a 
place “‘ more congenial to her health,” 
and the girl was induced to write the 
father saying that she agreed to the 
proposal. Then the father was asked 
to sign transfer papers, on the ground 
that the girl had changed her mind 
about ceasing her trade and wished 
to go elsewhere simply. We of 
course attended to matters at our 
end, and the father did nothing 
without our advice. Seeing that the 
police were not intending to act 
promptly, I addressed a strong note 
to the police sergeant, who finally 
called the girl out and took her name 
off the roll. The girl did not know 
that she was to get free until she was 
called out. Capt. L. W. Bickel paid 
her fare to Nagoya, and also sent the 
pastor of the church along to be sure 
she got home all safe. At first the 
pastor declined to have anything to 
do with the case, but his better judg- 
ment prevailing, he went to the police 
station and took over the girl when 
she was freed and came to Nagoya 
with her. He now says that this 
will not be the last case with which 
he will be connected. * Since return- 
ing, the girl has been converted. and 
is now a happy Christian, and has 
secured work in a porcelain factory. 


U. G. Murray, 


It is reported that the educational 
authorities have received a communi- 
cation from a women’s college at 
St.. Louis, U.S.A., asking them to 
engage on behalf of the latter two 
Japanese female instructors to teach 
the art of floral arrangements, draw- 
ing, and embroidery. Two of the 
graduates from the Zissen Jogakko, 
Madame Shimoda’s school, will pro- 
bably receive the appointment. 


—fapan Times, 
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NOTES. | 


We would call attention to the 
next Week of Prayer, which continues 
from Sunday, Jan. 7, to Sunday, 
Jan, 14, 1906. 


The Macmillan Company  an- 
nounce the publication of a transla- 
tion of Harold Hoffding’s ‘‘ Problems 
of Philosophy” by Mr. Galen M. 
aisher,” Y.WLC.As* 1 okyoualt, con- 
tains 20£ pages and is listed at $ 1.50, 


Rev. Henry Scott Jefferys, M. A., 
is giving special attention to work 
among the Chinese students in 
Tokyo, and has English Bible classes 
almost daily for their benefit in vari- 
ous sections of the capital. He has 
also issued a little tract on ‘“ The 
Resurrection of Christ.” 


We are glad to call attention to 
the supplement of last month’s 
EVANGELIST, which advertised the 
second edition, for sale by the Meth. 
Pub, Jdtouse, Tokyo, of, Dr. A.A. 
Bennett’s ‘Analysis of Romans,” 
which will be found useful. 


We acknowledge, with thanks, the 
receipt of an English pamphlet, 
from Bishop Awdry, who discusses 
therein, with Rev. A. F. King, “The 
Use of the Word Jehovah.” Mr. 
King objects to it, and the Bishop 
defends it. 


Since it has become more and 
more generally known that the 
climate of Hachijo island is very 
beneficial to patients suffering from 
consumption, the air there being the 
best known in this part of the world 
for the treatment of that disease, 
about six hundred consumptives have 
gone to live at Hachijo, and the 
number continues to grow. But 
owing to the absence of adequate 
accommodation for the sick, and. lack 
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of proper hygienic arrangements, 
the island authorities took steps 
which resulted. in the dispatch of Dr. 
Watanabe, who left Tokyo on the 
5th Dec. in company. with the head- 
man of the island, to investigate and 
take measures to remedy the de- 
ficiency. Yo, 


It is reported that the Cabinet has 
adopted the proposal of the Minister 
of Education to extend the period of 
compulsory education to six years. 
It is at present only four. ae 


Katet Seiwa, pp. 140, price 20 sen, 
Kyobunkwan. 

This book’ contains good transla- 
tions of the stories for kindergarten 
children in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
Story Hour, and would make a suita- 
ble present for Sunday School chil- 
dren, or for mothers. The book is 
a good illustration of the author’s 
principle that many truths can be 
best fixed in the child heart by means 
of weli selected and well told stories. 
The book is one of the first recom- 
mended by the Committee of the 
W.C. T. U. to select books suitable 
for use in Mothers’ Meetings. 

i. MM, 


The Educational Budget for 1906 
will include the sum of 15,000 yew on 
behalf of Korean education in general, 


The Yale corporation at a recent 
meeting appointed Rev. Harlan P. 
Beach, M.A., a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, and at present educational 
secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, professor of the theory 
and practice of missions, his appoint- 
ment to date from 1906. Mr. Beach 
will have a seat in the divinity faculty. 
His salary for five years has been as- 
sured by a classmate and other friends 
of the university. The plan of this 
professorship is to allow Mr. Beach 
one year out of every three for foreign 
study and travel, especially in the 
Ear East. Exchange. 
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PERSONALS. 


Misses Dr.Remington and Dr.Crain, 
Osteopaths, have removed from 
Tokyo to Kobe. 

Miss Tucker, of Buppalo, N. Y., is 
the new kindergarten teacher in the 
School for Foreien Children, Tokyo. 
She is living with the Haworths, 6 
Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

The new Professor of Political 
Economy at the Imperial University, 
Toye, 71s Ole 6M. WS Spragtie 
(Harvard), who is: living, with his 
wife and her sister, Miss Ide, at No. 
21 6 chome, lida Machi, Tokyo. 

ARRIVALS. 

Yokohama, Dec. 3rd, per 5. 5. 
“ Mongolia, Mr. and Mrs. N.B. Hoyt, 
parents of Mrs. G. W. Hill (Bapt.), 
Shimonoseki. 

Viokohamay Decs 14,. per S.ccs. 
‘‘China,”’ Dr. and Mrs. Imbrie (Pres.), 
of the Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo; Rev. J. 
D. Davis, D.D., returning to Kyoto, 
and Rev. and Mrs. H. Kozaki, Tokyo 
(Cong.); Mr. and Mrs, J. Merle Davis 
and wife (Y.M.C.A.) for Nagasaki ; 
Rev. and Mrs. Sheldon Painter 
(C. M.S.); and Mrs. Huntington 
Wilson, wife of the U. 3S. Chargé 
d’ Affaires. 

BIRTHS. 

On Nov. 18th to Rev. J. M. T. and 
Mrs. Winther, of the Lutheran Mis- 
sion, Kurume, a son. 

At Nagano, Shinshiu, on Dec. 3rd, 
190s, to Rev. and Mrs. Frank S. 
Scudder, a daughter, 

On Dec. 8, at Yokohama, a son 
to Rev. and Mrs. Allen K.’ Faust 
(Germ. Ref.), of Sendai. 

,. DEPARTURES. 

Yokohama, Dec. 9, 
“Tartar,” Mrs. M. Benjamin, neé 
Harriet M. Browne, (Christ. Cath.); 
and Rev. F. O. Bergstrom and family 
(Scan. All.), whose home address 
will be Greeley, Col. 

Yokohama, Dec. 12, pers (SS; 
“Coptic,” Miss Mary Deyo (Dutch 
Ref.), of Morioka. 


per OS aS: 
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